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PART  IX --PLUTONIC  ROCKS. 

Granite. 

QfO^aphmtl  ExtenL — Granite  prev^ails  tLrongliout  tie  great  hypogene 
timcts,  the  limits  of  wlucb  have  been  already  defined,  sometimes  rising 
alimprly  from  the  surface  uf  immense  level  plains,  in  precipitous, 
fifak«d|  and  dome-shaped  ma6se£» ;  eometimes  in  low  elopes ;  sometimes 
in  ^rcAt  heapi?  of  oMorphous  masses;  at  others  with  sharp  outlines, 
olMcured  itnd  suftened  clown  hy  a  mantle  of  the  hypogene  schists  which 
haiTB  accompanied  its  elevation.  Thie  latter  occurs  nmst  fretiuently 
tfi  cMotinuouB  mountain  chains,  such  aa  t)»e  Ghauts ;  hut  to  view  this 
n>ck  jn  all  the  boldness  of  if^  true  phyeical  contour,  we  must  approach 
detacher  1  rangCB,  cl asters,  and  inFiulated  masseNi  that  break  the 
uDOtony  of  the  table-lands  of  India.  Here  we  find  but  little  regu- 
larity in  the  direction  of  elevation.  In  many  clusters,  of  which  I  have 
ken  i^nuid  plana,  he  granite  appears  to  have  burst  through  tho 
jTstalline  schist*  in  lines  irregularly  radiating  from  a  centre,  or  in 
rtags  red^nibling  the  denticulated  periphery  of  a  crater. 

Tli»  most  remarkable  of  the  insulated  clusters  and  mitsses  of 
gnuiite  on  the  tahltsland  of  the  peninsula  are  thoae  of  Sivagunga, 
'g,  Oolradroog,  Nundidroog,Chundragooty.  and  Chitteldroog, 
Ml;  ..,.11:;  Gooty*  Raidroog,  Adoni,  Brjanugger,  Gongondla,  in  the 
C<Mled  DisitncUi;  and  those  of  Hydrabad,  Paungul,  Annagoondy, 
'■  "  *^diir.  In  the  country  ^outh  of  the  Salem  break,  are 
,  '»ly.  Dindigul^  and  Alighirry;  and  in  the  maritime 
Incia  af  the  Cortimandel,  are  those  of  Vellore,  Aroot,  and  Penuacoil. 
ukLft  in  the  GhUka  Lake,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  our  area 
:  tbe  efl#t  eoaiit,  are  of  porpliviitic  frranit^ 
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V\  *^HoU>gical  Features. — The  rock  of  Nundidroog  is  almost  one  0dU 
'  monolithic  mass  of  granite^  rising  1700  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
upwards  of  4700  feet  above  the  sea;  that  of  Sivagunga  is  still  hi^er. 
These  masses  have  usually  one  or  more  of  their  sides  precipitous^ 
or  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  inaccessible  except  at  a  few  points.  This 
circumstance^  added  to  that  of  their  insulated  uncommanded  position, 
has  led  to  their  being  selected  by  the  natives  for  the  sites  of  some  of 
their  droogs  and  strongest  fortresses.  Many  of  the  names  I  have 
recapitulated  will  serve  to  remind  the  historical  reader  of  the  bloody 
struggles  these  granite  masses  have  been  silent  witnesses  of.  Most  of 
them,  like  that  of  Sevemdroog,  are  so  steep  as  to  admit  of  little  vege- 
tation, and  present  surfaces  of  many  thousand  square  feet  of  perfectly 
naked  rock,  in  which  the  veins  and  mineralogical  structure  are 
beautifully  laid  bare  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  granite  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
Southern  India  in  this  abrupt  amorphous  form.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  immense  undulating  layers  like  lava  rising  little 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  separated  by  fissures  and  jdints, 
and  running  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  given  direction,  like  a 
regular  chain  of  hills.  The  horizontal  fissures  often  impart  a  pseudo- 
stratified  appearance;  and,  when  crossed  by  others  nearly  vertical, 
give  the  whole  the  semblance  of  some  huge  wall  of  Cyclopean 
masonry. 

The  cuboidal  masses  composing  these  walls  weather  by  a  process 
of  concentric  exfoliation  into  spheroids.  This  process  occurs  often  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  the  exfoliated  portions  compose  segmwts  of  circles 
of  many  yards  radii.  This  decay  of  lofty  granitic  masses  produces 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  an  Indian  landscape;  its 
strange  columnar  piles,  trees,  and  logging  stones,  which  far  excel 
those  of  Dartmoor  in  grandeur,  and  in  the  fantastic  forms  they 
assume. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  modm  operandi  of  this  spon- 
taneous exfoliation  in  a  previous  paper  on  the  Granites  of  India  and 
Egypt*.  Suffice  it  now  to  observe,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  the  result 
chiefly  of  meteorological  and  electric  causes,  acting  upon  and  deve- 
loping a  latent  concentric  structure  in  the  granite  totally  independent 
of  any  supposed  planes  of  stratification,  and  res^nbling  ^that  often 
observed  in  basalt  and  lava.  It  is  observed  also  in  those  stratified 
rooks  which  have  been  most  heated,  and  altered  by  granite, — such  as 
gneiss.  The  vertical  laininsB  of  stratification,  and  even  individual 
imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  are  seen  crossed  at  right  angles  to  their 
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tltreeiion  and  plnncs  of  clcaviigo  by  theee  Hues  of  exfoliation.  This 
oiHioeuiricr  stroctaro  appears  to  bo  au  approa^^h  to  crysit^UIization  on 
lite  large  teulo  ongitiallj  imlueo<l  by  heat.  Tlvf^  nuclei  usnally 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  tho  ovalj  globular,  or  dodecabcdraJ  fonri,  and 
may  be  regarded  a£  crydralloids,  Sonietim«a  the  structure  is  4>bscurcly 
f^riffiiiatic. 

At  Doyagudda,  in  the  Ceded  Distriete,  a  cluster  of  granite  rocks 
[«)oettT8,  in  which  one  of  tiiosc  groat  natural  walls,  caused  by  the  pro- 
ws of  disintegration  first  alluded  to,  Is  seen : — a  large  rhomboidal 
UMBj  of  many  tons  weight,  ha«  ftUlon  out  of  the  centre  of  this  wall, 
liMiiriikg  against  the  horizon  the  singular  appearance  of  a  large  window » 
Thuse  walls  will  always  be  found  where  the  circumference  of  the  ex- 
rtdiating  segments  \b  large,  and  the  surface  on  which  they  rest  conse- 
quently Icse  inclined  than  where  tho  circles  are  smaller.  From  the 
latter  the  exfoliating  mast-es  slide  ofl*  to  the  base^  leaving,  jKrhaps,  a 
GolDmnar  pile  of  cuboidiJ  or  spheroidal  blocks  on  the  summit  or  most 
korUontftl  pi^rt  of  tho  subjacent  boss.  Some  of  these  piles  are  held 
iogetber  in  the  most  extraordinary  jwsitions:  and  the  hlocks  com- 
pfMtng  ibem  Are  found  connected  by  a  fclqmthic,  siliceous,  and  ferru- 
ginonB  p>A0te»  the  result  of  the  decay  of  the  upper  masses,  washed 
down  and  deposited  around  tho  joints  by  the  action  of  the  rain* 
There  they  stand;  some  tottering  on  their  base,  leaning  over,  and 
Ihieaietiing  every  instant  to  topple  dom^  upon  the  unwary  traveller; 
others  erect,  amid  a  ruin  of  debris  at  their  feet, — silent  monuments 
of  the  process  of  the  surrounding  decay.  Sometimes  the  summlLs  of 
the  higher  elevations  are  composed  of  immense  monolith  peaked 
mmas  of  granite,  which  split  vertically;  the  separated  portions  are 
oTtco  knowu  to  descend  from  their  lofty  position  with  tho  raiiidity  and 
Uttuider  of  an  avalanche.  The  different  shades  of  colour  observable 
on  llfeo  smile  masfl  of  rock,  which  have  puzzled  some  observers,  arise 
from  exfoliation.  If  the  exfoliation  is  recent,  the  surface  will  be 
IbtnuJ  whitish  or  grey.^ — ^tho  natural  colour  of  tho  granite ;  and  if  of  a 
re»oto  date,  thi'  surface  will  be  darker  and  more  or  Joss  weathered : 
the  exfoliation  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  mica  and  hornblende  im- 
piariiiig  to  it  a  rusty  appcjirance,  darker  in  proportion  to  the  (quantity 
fif  iron.  This  dark  colour  is  often  increased  to  blackness  where  rain 
wuUif  lodges  or  ruus  over  the  surface;  in  some  situations  the  colour- 
lug  natter  forma  a  thin  coating  from  0  1  to  D'l  of  a  line  thick,  com- 
pcMNHi  imneipally  of  carbon,  carhuretted  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
tvccaelonaUy  mangancst\  with  ailex  and  alumina;  the  carbon  has  been 
mpenulded  by  the  rain  water;  the  re»t  of  the  comfK)nents  by  the  rock 
w^iir      A  "IfuiliiT  coating  h  <»bserved  on  the  granite  in  the  bo<ls  of 
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rivers ;  Hamboldt  noticed  it  among  the  cataracts  and  falls  of  the 
Orinoko.  This  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  confined  to  intra-tropical 
countries. 

The  disintegration  of  the  surface  of  granite,  when  not  exposed  to 
the  action  of  water,  lime,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  is,  in  general,  remark- 
ably slow.  The  outside  of  the  oldest  Hindu  pagodas,  built  of  great 
blocks  of  this  rock,  rarely  exhibit  a  decay  reaching  more  than  the 
eighth  of  a  line;  the  surface  of  the  granite  quarries  of  Syene,  cut 
probably  before  Abraham,  and  those  of  Bijanugger,  whence  were 
hewn  the  large  blocks  seen  in  the  ruins  of  that  great  Hindu  city,  built 
upwards  of  five  centuries  back,  are  nearly  as  fresh  as  if  split  yesterday, 
and  the  marks  of  the  chisel  appear  quite  sharp  and  plain. 

M.  Becquerel  has  noticed  this  slow  decay  of  granite  in  Europe. 
The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  of  Limoges,  which  was  built  about  four 
centuries  ago,  exhibits  a  disintegration  of  about  8  millimetres  on  the 
average ;  while  that  of  the  granite  in  the  quarry  whence  the  stones 
were  cut,  shows  one  amounting  to  1«  62.  M.  Becquerel,  supposing 
that  the  progress  of  the  alteration  in  the  mass  of  granite  took  place  in 
the  ratio  of  the  time,  thinks  that  the  alteration  must  have  commenced 
about  82,000  years  ago.  In  making  this  calculation,  M.  Becquerel 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  into  consideration  that  the  granite  in 
the  quarry  is  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  infiltra- 
tion of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  moisture,  and  electric 
causes  which  either  do  not  operate  at  all,  or  in  a  less  ratio,  on  the 
stones  of  which  the  cathedral  are  built;  and  that  the  comparatively 
polished  surface  of  the  latter  greatly  contributes  to  preserve  them  from 
<Iisintegration. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the  extensive  decay  of  granite 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  the  action  of  water  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime. 

As  the  rocks  waste  from  the  summit,  at  their  base  will  be  usually 
observed  a  tendency  to  a  re-arrangement  of  the  component  particles 
of  the  rock  going  on  in  the  debris  there  accumulated.  At  Chittledroog 
I  found  at  the  base  of  a  granite  cliff*  which  topped  one  of  the  hills,  a 
porphyritic-looking  mass  thus  formed,  of  a  reddish  clayey  paste, 
imbedding  reddish  crystals  of  felspar. 

LUhologic  Character, — Almost  every  variety  of  this  rock  is  found  in 
Southern  India.  Brongniart  has  described  granite  as  composed  of 
lamellar  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  nearly  equally  disseminated :  but 
neither  his  nor  Mc  Calloch*s  more  minute  classification  will  compre- 
hend the  numberless  lithologic  differences  to  be  observed  often  in  the 
same  mass.     In  one  part  we  shall  find  the  granite  of  Brongniart,  as 
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ia«t  described;   in  auothert  the  syenite  of  McCuUoch;   iu  another, 

Qotiiing  hut  feigfiar  and  mica,  quarts  and  UoniLIeude,  or  felspar  and 

Wrt) blond*? ;  Imt  the  iirevailin^L;  granite  is  composed  of  fel8]m.r,  tjuartz, 

tiica,  and   hornblcTid<>,     Quartz,  felspur,  and  homUoude,  the  »3rienit<j 

if  isoma  raiucraJogifita,  is  aUo  common,  and  ruDs  into  the  ordinary 

^mnite*     TBo  syenite  defined  by  Brongniart^  as  eesontially  composed 

>f  lamellar  febpar,  hornhlonde,  and  cjuartx,  the  felspar  often  predonii- 

nating,   in  acen   aLmo8t  everywhere    in   granitf)   districts.      A    gotKl 

9Xitoi|iift  oeears  in  the  rocks  of  Palieonda  and  Tripatoor  in  the  Car* 

^t»tic,  and  on  the  ea^st  flank  of  the  Ea«tern  Ghauts.  l»otwoen  Poomiir- 

%t^^a  and  Cnmbnin*     Bcnssa'  has  supposed  the  Palieonda  syenite  to 

be  of  posterior  origin  to  the  usual  granite  of  India,  simply  from  its 

lithulogio  character,  and  from  its  being  associated  with  trap,  euritc, 

ami  poqdiyry.     But  the  ordinary  granite  in  its  vicinity,  into  which  it 

ip^mses,  is  ec|uiiUy  associated  with  these  rocks.     I  am  convinced  that 

llie  geognoatic  distinction  between  granite  and  syenite  will  be  found, 

ma  far  aa  peninsnlar  India  is  concerned,  to  exist  in  theory  only,  and 

tlist  the  terms  we  see  so  often  abused,  of  syenite  and  syeuitic  gmnite^ 

may  be  safely  excluded,  except  for  the  sake  of  petrographica!  dtetinc- 

tian^  from  the  nomenclature  of  its  rocks.     LyeU'  has  well  observed 

tiiat  wjme  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might,  to  a 

g^reat  extent,  bo  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone ;  Byonite, 

for  indtanee,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  tnore  niodem  than 

eomnoQ  or  micaoeoos  granite.    But  modern  investigations  have  prove^l 

thsee  geocraliswitions  to  have  been  premature.     The  syeuitic  granite 

of  Norway  may  be  of  the  ^me  age  as  the  Silurian  strata,  which  it 

iittversee  and  alters ;  or  may  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone  period ; 

whereaH  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  consisting  of  mica,  quartz, 

akud  felspar,  la  newer  than  the  coaL 

The  Uini\  syenite  appears  to  have  Ikjou  introduced  by  Werner,  and 
4j>plied  hy  him  to  the  Dresden  rock,  solely  from  his  supposing  it  to 
conUua  the  same  minerals  as  the  granite  of  Syene  in  Upjier  Egyjrt. 
Now  tlic  k^rautte  of  Syene,  which  I  have  carefully  examined,  is 
tiuat^^mary  granite,  being  composed  of  a  crystallized  tlcsh  or  rosc- 
ccilourcd  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende*  Humboldt  was  the 
imt  to  point  out  the  mistake  of  Werner,  as  to  the  geological  position 
l-Af  the  Dnt-Mli^n  rock,  which  he  <=uppoHed  to  l>e  the  same  as  that  of 

l-Bgypt, 

That    (M'amitiil    vaT)«Hy  ni    granitp,    called   protoginc    by    French 
^C<ilogii»L»,  in  whitdi  tain,  or  chlorite*  or  f^ttMiiitv  rephiccs  the  miea,  and 


'  Madras  JouniaU  Vol  IV.,  p.  1». 
A  EliKmcDtv,  Vol.  il.,  pp.  3ril  and  352. 


bccuud  Edition*. 
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which  aboands  in  the  Alps  and  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall,  is  not  very 
common  in  India.  I  have  met  with  it  at  Sautghnr  in  the  Camatic, 
Mustoor  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kistnah,  and  in  a  few  localities  in 
Mysore,  Salem,  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  in  the  Nizam*s  territories. 
In  all  these  cases  chlorite  and  talc  were  the  replacing  minerals;  the 
former  predominating.  Pegmotite,  granite  composed  of  quartz  and 
felspar,  is  frequently  met  with ;  but  the  variety  called  graphic  granite 
is  rare.  I  have  seen  it  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Paungnl,  Nizam's  ter- 
ritories, at  Poddioor,  the  beryl  locality,  in  Coimbatore,  and  in  a  few 
other  localities,  in  veins  penetrating  gneiss. 

Schist  granite  never  occurs  as  a  mountain  mass,  but  is  found  in 
veins  or  patches  imbedded  in  ordinary  granite.  The  same  maybe 
said  of  aotinolitic  granite,  or  granite  in  which  actinolite  replaces  mica. 
The  latter  usually  is  most  frequent  in  homblendic  granite,  and  the 
actynolite  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  hornblende.  The 
felspar  of  actinolitic  granite  is  usually  flesh  or  salmon-coloured. 

Orbicular  granite,  for  which  Corsica  is  celebrated,  has  not  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  Southern  India. 

Oolophonitic  and  Oametifermis  ^ant^.— Colophonitic  and  gameti- 
ferous  granite  occurs  in  the  Nilgherries;  the  latter  is  pretty  gene- 
rally distributed,  particularly  in  the  Nellore  and  Salem  districts,  and 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Eastern  Qhauts  northerly  towards  Orissa. 

Porphyritic  Granite, — Porphyritic  granite,  or  granite  having  large 
crystals  of  felspar  imbedded  in  ordinary,  or  small-grained  granite,  is 
common.  The  rock  of  Sevemdroog  in  Mysore  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  prevailing  variety.  It  is  composed  of  a  granite  base  of  felspar, 
quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende,  imbedding  long  pale  rose-coloured 
crystals  of  felspar. 

Granite  Porphyry. — Fine  granite  porphyries  are  less  frequently 
met  with :  a  beautiful  specimen  occurs  in  a  large  vein  or  dyke  which 
traverses  the  gneiss  in  the  bed  of  the  Cauvery  at  Seringapatam,  nearly 
opposite  the  Sallyport,  close  to  which  Tippoo  was  killed.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  basis  of  compact  reddish  and  salmon-coloured  felspar,  and  a 
little  quartz,  imbedding  lighter  coloured  crystals  of  the  same,  with 
needle-shaped  crystals  of  green  tourmaline. 

Granite  in  which  albite  replaces  the  ordinary  felspar  occurs  in  the 
Eastern  Ghauts  north  of  the  Kistnah,  at  Poddioor  in  Coimbatore,  and 
occasionally  in  other  localities. 

The  great  prevalent  mineralogical  feature  in  the  granite  of 
Southern  India,  which,  and  the  al>sence  of  tin  ore,  so  strikingly  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  granite  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  ita  highly  ferriferous  nature.     The  mica 
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llbfDUcfHic  iH  freqaootly  replaced  by  tiiagiictio  iron  ore  in  gmius, 
raoBy  Aud  beils;  tiDd  eoinotimes,  as  in  the  Salem  didtriet,  hy  6uc 
GcUJivedral  oiysttik  of  the  samo^  with  polarity, 

HoBt  of  the  miuerab  and  ores  doscribcd  as  oocuiring  in  goeiss  are 
abo  §omtkd  m  grLLnite. 

Beanttfo)  cryi^iaU  of  amethyetinc  quartz  are  found  in  the  immo- 
ftialB  TWtimty  of  Hydrabad  and  Shumsabad,  and  oocaatonally  kyanitc. 
Floor  spar,  sphene,  laptd  lazuli,  anthopbyllite,  and  stitbite,  hare  not 
Ittilierio  l^een  Ibtind  In  the  granites  of  Sou  the  ru  India. 

Few  tmd  KesU  in  Graniie. — The  ordinary  granite  of  India  is 
iniTer»ed  ty  veins  of  granites  both  finer  and  larger  grainetl :  the 
former  pass  intu  eurite,  a  rock  in  which  all  the  component  minerals  of 
l^rauite  are  mingled  together  in  one  almost  homogeneouji  pa«te. 

The  miuemk  composing  the  larger  grained  veins,  are  often  in  a 
#t£iie  of  ae^regation  and  crystallization.  The  mica,  instead  of  being 
^aQuttuDd  in  minate  scales  throughout  the  substance  of  the  rock,  is 
-  fiomethnea  collected  in  large  plates  nearly  a  foot  in  length  (used  by 
itats^es  for  painting  on) ,-  the  quartz  in  large  amorphous  nodules,  or 
hcxaheflral  pyramidal  prisms  of  equal  length;  and  the  felspar  by 
itnelf  in  reddish  layers  and  beds.  The  same  tendency  to  segregation 
lakes  plaoe  also  in  great  continuous  masses  of  granite^  and  seems  to 
liepeod  on  ^iMises  wtdch  will  be  described  in  speaking  of  the  pronenesa 
lo  ooopMstiieBB  and  crystallization  observable  on  the  edgee  and  in  the 
oontro  of  trap  dykes :  for,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  greatest 
leodency  to  segregation  and  crystallization  in  the  different  minerals 
composing  granite  will  be  found  to  recur  most  frequently  towards  the 
ecntra  of  area^  occupied  by  granite^  and  nice  ven^^  near  the  edges;  but 
tiiis  ia  not  invariably  the  case.  Sometimes  we  see  crystals  of  mica 
mod  felipar  shooting  their  long  axes  in  a  parallel  direction  over  granite 
tnotB  of  eonaiderable  extent,  and  at  others  confusedly  huddled  togc- 
IIkt.  The  last  arrangement  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent.  The  causes 
of  this  apparent  common  polarity  of  the  crystals  in  one  situation  and 
t^eiT  irregularity  in  another  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained^ 
ftad  ore  a  subject  of  interesting  research. 

The  veins  and  beds  of  felspar  are  usually  reddish^  and  penetrated 
by  6si»uree>  which  givo  a  prismatic  structure :  these  fissures  are  often 
lined  with  compact  felspar,  coloured  by  actinolite,  or  chlorite,  or  with 
djosy  cryistjJs  of  the  former  mineral,  which  is  also  found  in  nests. 
MQky  quartz  i«  segregated  into  large  beds  forming  chains  of  hills, 
Vioally  eoniaininjf  nests  and  eeama  of  iron  ore,  rock  crystal,  and 
of  V  t  "ue  quartz.  Both  oval  and  lenticular  nests  of 
ode  -i'.'  ocenr  hi  trriiuilc,  which  have  been  mistaken  by 
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some  for  imbedded  rounded  pebbles  from  the  bjpogene  scbists;  but 
they  are  the  result,  evidently,  of  the  process  of  mineral  segregatkyB 
just  alluded  to. 

Veiru  of  Granite  in  other  Rocks, — Granite  is  seen  in  veins  pene- 
trating the  hypogene  schists  of  Southern  India.  Oood  examples  occur 
in  the  Darogi  hills,  near  Bellaiy,  near  Hydrabad,  and  Seringapatam. 

The  rock  of  Sanklydroog,  in  the  Salem  districts,  a  large  mass  of 
gneiss,  is  completely  broken  up  by  veins  of  a  porphyritic  granite,  which 
has  burst  from  below;  the  gneiss  and  associated  layers  of  a  fawn^* 
coloured  crystalline  limestone  exhibit  evident  marks  of  alteration,  and 
are  dotted  with  garnets;  the  limestone  effervesces  but  feebly  with 
acids.  The  porphyritic  granite  here  in  some  situations  loses  its  mica 
and  quartz,  and  passes  into  a  granite  porphyry,  composed  of  a  paste  of 
compact  reddish  felspar,  imbedding  crystals  of  the  same  of  a  flesh-red 
colour.  The  whole  mass  of  rock,  which  is  almost  bare  of  earth  and 
vegetation,  forcibly  brought  to  mind  McCulloch's  sketch  of  the  granite 
veins  penetrating  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath. 

Intrusion  of  Granite  in  a  solid  form, — Granite,  though  occa- 
sionally found  in  veins,  appears  in  many  situations  to  have  broken 
through  the  earth's  crust  in  a  solid  form ;  as  is  evident  from  the  some- 
times un^tered  and  shattered  condition  of  the  strata  immediately  in 
contact.  Where  the  granite  breaks  through  the  sandstone,  between 
Gooty  and  Kyelcherroo  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  latter  has  been 
fractured  so  much  as  to  form  a  breccia  near  the  contact  line.  No 
granite  veins  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sandstone ;  the  latter  rock,  how- 
ever, in  other  situations  has  evidently  been  altered  by  the  granite. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  I  shall  briefly  notice  a  feature  in  the 
granite  of  Southern  India  which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  viz., 
that  of  its  occurring  sometimes  in  alternating  hard  and  soft  layers  like 
lava  or  basalt,  with  wackes,  clays,  and  amygdaloids ;  the  softer  layers 
of  the  granite  differ  merely  in  being  of  a  granite  more  loosely  aggre- 
gated, and  often  more  micaceous  and  larger  grained.  The  unequal 
weathering  of  these  beds  much  influences  the  physical  outline  of 
granite  tracts ;  when  the  layers  are  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  the  softest 
layers  disappear  by  weathering ;  their  place  being  occupied  by  valleys 
or  intervals  separating  the  more  compact  layers;  when  the  layers 
appear  more  horizontally  above  the  surface,  the  outline  of  their  edges 
presents  alternate  slopes  and  scarps;  the  termination  of  the  harder 
layers  forming  the  scarps.  The  effects  of  the  process  of  weathering 
will  be  more  fully  entered  into  in  describing  the  overlying  trap.  The 
great  inclination  of  some  of  these  granite  layers  proves  them  to  have 
been  disturbed  since  solidification. 
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SuriU,^The  prevail  ing  eurite  of  Soatliern  India  ehouKi  he  mtber 
db0f««d  with  the  hypog«rne  than  the  gmnitic  eeries ;  although,  in  a  few 
CMBB,  IMP  at  Paliconfiii  in  the  Camatici  it  is  seen  aaeooiated  with  granite. 
lyAubaJiEi^nn  tlefines  this  rock  as  an  oxtrenielj  fine-grained  ;?ninjte  in 
which  felspar  (oompact)  prcdnmi nates;  the  whole  forming  an  apjia- 
rrntly  homojE^^^neous  rock.  The  remarks  of  Sir  FL  De  la  Beche  touchtn|if 
the  European  varieties  are  generally  applicahle  to  the  Indian  eu rites, 
whc»rc  similar  dis^crepancies  exist  in  the  accounts  of  authors  reijarding 
diis  rock,  the  petro^ilex  of  some,  and  the  compact  felsjiar  of  others. 
**  Upon  the  whole/*  says  Sir  H,  De  la  Bechc,  **  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
/  with  M.  Beuilant*  that,  although  thoro  are  certainly  variotie* 
^:ici  fekpar,  many  eubstances,  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
felirpar»,  are  so  calked  often  because  it  is  not  known  what  else  to  do 
with  them,'' 

Eurite  is  found  throughout  the  granite  and  hypogena  tracts  of 
Soathem  India,  but  more  frequently  amonc  the  latter  rocks,  with 
which  it  often  has  all  the  ap}»earance  of  being  in terstra titled:  in 
ihii  ^mnitc  it  occura  in  ilykes.  The  eurite  of  Paliconda  aftbrds  a 
gocwi  example  of  the  crmipact  fcbpar  variety ;  while  that  associalod 
with  the  gneiss,  in  the  ditch  of  the  fortress  of  Seringa|«itam,  may  ho 
teg^iH^  M  a  typo  of  the  petrosilex  eurites.  It  sometimes  passes 
tnta  eorite  porphj^Jr  imbedding  distinct  crystals  of  lamiuar  felspar. 


DiAtliAGE. 

I>ialla|:e  rock,  th*?  euphotide  of  the  French,  and  gabbro  of  the 

Italians^  has  l>eeo  chissed  by  Lyell  with  volcanic  rocki?,  basalt,  elink- 

fit^ine,   trachytes*    hypersthenic   rocks,    greenstone,   ophiolite,   &c.      I 

hate  only  observed  it  in  two  localities  in  Southern  India,  viz.,  in  the 

Salem    district,   and   iu    Mysore »   at    Bannawara,   about   eight   miles 

westerly  from    Bangalore;    in  both    k)calitie«   it   is ' associated   with 

ignei^    and   mica   schist.     At   Bannawara   it  presents   itself   in    low 

rlrfVtttiuns^  consisting  of  angular  r<jugh  masses  of  the  diallage  rock, 

half  hnried  m  a  detritus,  the  result  of  its  own  disintegration.     The 

I  have  not   the  slightest  appearance  of  stratification ;   but  are 

MMded  by  fiasures^  like  granite,  into  cuboidal   blocks,     MeCulloch, 

wLu  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  singular  rock  in  Shetland, 

'  T   fonns  an  extensive  track,  is  of  opinion  tliat  diallage  is  a 

I  njck  of  the  primary  class^     It  occurs  tberc,  indiflcrently,  in 

kr«»mpany  w^itb  gncijas,   mica  schistt   chlorite  schist,  and  argillaceous 

^f       II,.  j-......;i.,..    it  ..,  being  interseeteil   by  innumerable  joints, 


Llaflsi*tfj«iif 


ft  f^tr* 
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which  break  the  rock^  as  at  Bannawara,  in  an  irregnlajr  angular 
manner,  so  as  to  oonfonnd  all  appearance  of  stratification.  McGullodL 
concluded  its  being  a  stratified  rock,  from  its  alternation  on  the  huge 
scale  with  the  primary  schists  just  mentioned;  its  passing  into  talcose 
and  chlorite  schists;  its  frequently  containing  minute  beds  of  mica- 
ceous, chlorite,  and  talcose  schists;  and  more  rarely,  of  hornblende 
and  actinolite  schists.  It  includes  small  masses  of  serpentine,  and 
associates  with  large  masses  of  the  same  rock. 

The  diallage  of  Bannawara,  lithologically,  assimilates  that  of  the 
SheUands.  Its  internal  structure  is  granular  crystalline;  it  breaks 
like  granite  in  any  direction,  and  is  tough  and  difficult  of  fracture; 
its  texture,  however,  never  resembles  the  laminar  structure  of  gneiss. 
The  rock  is  composed  chiefiy  of  diallage  and  felspar;  the  colours  of 
the  former  varying  from  light  and  dark  grey  to  greyish  green,  and 
bright  green.  The  felspar  is  white,  and  greyish  white;  sometimes  in 
distinct  crystals,  but  generally  confusedly  aggregated;  the  general 
colour  of  the  rock  is  light  grey  and  greenish  grey. 

The  diallage  at  Bannawara  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  dyke  or 
vein  in  the  hypogene  strata,  than  of  an  interstratified  bed;  but  no 
natural  section  of  the  junction  line  of  the  two  rocks  presents  itself. 
This  locality  and  its  vicinity  should  be  examined  carefully,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  interesting  question  of  the  relation  of  the  diallage  with 
the  stratified  rocks. 

I  have  little  doubt  that,  as  observation  progresses,  many  other 
sites  of  this  curious  rock  will  bo  found  in  Southern  India,  as  it  occurs, 
as  Mc  Culloch  obsetrves,  in  very  thin  beds,  and  probably  very  widely 
separated  from  any  other  masses  of  the  same  substance :  hence  it  has 
doubtless  often  escaped  notice. 

Serpentine. — Serpentines,  and  dark  massive  magnesian,  and  talcose 
rocks,  analagous  to  serpentine  in  geological  character,  occur  as  dykes 
and  thick  beds  in  the  hypogene  schists  of  Salem.  At  Cottah  Mun- 
galagherry,  near  Bezwarah  on  the  Kistnah,  Captain  Macpherson  de- 
scribes an  elevated  aud  indistinctly  stratified  mass  of  this  rock  as 
occurring  in  the  coarse  and  thickly  fissile  argillaceous  schist  asso- 
ciated with  the  gneiss. 

At  Turivicary  in  Mysore  I  observed  a  dark  crystalline  rock, 
the  massive  and  apparently  unstratified  character  of  which,  the 
angular  aud  spheroidal  blocks  which  crested  and  covered  the  sides  of 
its  dyke-like  elevations,  and  the  rusty  surface  of  some  of  their  wea- 
thered fragments,  deceived  me  at  first  sight  into  the  supposition  of  its 
being  one  of  those  numerous  outbursts  of  basaltic  greenstone  so  com- 
mon in  that  part  of  India,  rising  like  a  wall  from  the  gneiss,  mica. 
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(lAoMl  dohiats  At  its  hose.  On  close  cxaminatiou  I  found  it  vfsm 
rety  fUflerent  from  any  grecnatono,  or  hornblendo  rock.  It  is  etim- 
I  of  a  dark  iu:Tey  or  bl&ck  taloose  paste,  imbcJJin^  numcron8  ^fnall 
ek  crystals  af  a  mineral  oontaining  a  large  proportion  of  inm,  l»ci ng 
sirou^y  attracterl  by  the  magnet.  These  crystals  do  not  yield  to  the 
|Jniife,  and  they  fade  Into  a  black  slag.  The  paste  usually  yiekb  to  the 
Bf  and  18  of  variouA  degrees  of  liardne^ss  in  difierent  specimens, 
and  tafiiEiblo,  ptr  se^  l>efore  the  blow-pipe.  The  fracture  of  the  rock^ 
an  tlie  Urge  scale,  is  flat  conchoidal ;  it  k  dillieullly  fmngiUle. 

It  bears  a  boautiful  pioli«h ;  tfio  aurfaec  exhibiting,  on  cloae  inspec- 
LiicMit  in  the  thtrk  s^hining  pxste,  still  darker  spotti  occasioned  by  the 
niaguetlo  crystals.  It  i»  quarried  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mysore  for 
architectural  purposes,  and  fonus  the  material  of  the  beautiful  pillars 
»  "  '  f)port  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  at  Seriogapatam,  This  rock 
i  I   mibUikeu   for  ba«;aJtic  greenstone  by  Buchamin,  Benia  and 

laleolnisuQ'.  Buchanan  and  Benza  took  the  dark  magnetic  crystals 
for  thoee  of  basaltine  or  augite.  The  mistake  is  hardly  surprising 
from  the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  rock,  which  does  not  seem  to 
liave  been  e^amiued  in  situ.  To  me,  from  lia  mineralogical  and 
gooiogical  features,  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  its  being  a  bed  of  mas- 
sive ferriferous  pc^tstone  here  common  in  the  talc  scliist,  elevated^ 
.  indurateil,  and  altered  by  one  of  the  basaltic  dykes  that  traverse  the 
roeki*  in  the  vicinity,  A  frugmentj  wliich  I  showed  to  Mr,  Lonsdale, 
lU  the  rooms  of  the  Geological  Society  of  England^  was  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  talcose  rock.  The  variety  of  talc  rock  callotl  potntone, 
the  talc  oLIairo  of  Haijy,  and  the  serjMsntiuc  ollaire  of  Brongriiart,  not 
tfiily  mineral ogically  resembles  serpentine^  being  composed  principally 
of  magnesia  and  silica,  but  is  often  associated  with  and  po^es  into  it. 
In  Southern  India  I  know  of  no  locality  where  serpentine  b  found  In 
large  beib  except  in  talcose  areas. 

Mr.  Lyell*  classes  serpeutine  both  among  volcanic  rocks  and  in  the 
hypngene  strata :  in  the  former  it  is  described  as  a  greenish  rock,  in 
Lwhieh  there  is  much  magnesia,  usually  containing  diallage,  which  is 
riy  allied  to  the  simple  mineral  called  serpentine.  It  occurs  some- 
limiyi,  Ihough  rarely,  tn  dykes,  altering  the  continuous  strata.  In  the 
liijpiiyMiu  series  it  occurii  both  as  a  stratified  and  unstratilied  rock ; 
IfGndes  the  minerals  above  mentioned,  contains  talc.  Mc  Cul- 
loekV  to  the  latter  part  of  his  ekssification,  after  his  exjimination  of 
llli0  rock  in  Shetknd,  was  compelled  to  remove  it  from  the  rllvit^ion 

'  Mudfoa  Journal,  Vol  IV.,  pp.  14  and  199. 
*  eirmciitai  Vol  IL,  pp.  2U6  aud  38a 
'  C'LuMilieaUoii,  p.  ()52, 
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of  nnstratified  rocks,  in  which  he  had  iSrst  classed  it,  and  place  it 
among  the  primary  or  hypogene  strata,  after  limestone.  He  remarks, 
however,  on  the  indistinctness  of  the  stratification  in  serpentine  rocks, 
which  he  assimilates  to  similar  features  observahle  in  primary  lime- 
stones. 

The  serpentines  of  Soathem  India  I  should  also  be  inclined  to 
refer  to  the  hypogene  series,  from  their  passing  into  these  rocks,  their 
causing  slight  or  no  signs  of  alteration,'' sLnd  from  their  never  having 
been  observed  to  project  veins  or  dykes  into  the  strata  in  contact. 

Geologically  viewed,  the  rock  of  Turivicary  has  all  the  characters 
of  a  serpentine;  and,  mineralogically,  it  resembles  the  ferriferous  ser- 
pentine or  ophiolite  of  Brongniart,  which  consists  of  a  magnesian 
paste,  imbedding  disseminated  grains  of  oxidulated  iron. 

The  Salem  beds  are  interstratified  with  talcose  and  hornblende 
schists,  into  which  they  pass,  assuming  the  character  of  an  ophiolite 
near  the  junction  with  the  latter.  The  former  line  is  blended  with  the 
serpentine,  assumes  a  light-green  hue,  mottled  with  reddish,  blackish, 
and  dark-green  spots.  Chromate  of  iron,  magnesite,  asbestus,  and 
nephrite,  as  in  the  hypogene  and  associated  serpentines  of  Styria, 
Moravia,  Turin,  and  Baltimore,  occur  in  veins  and  nests. 

In  the  Cuddapah  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone  area,  wherever 
a  trap  dyke  penetrates  the  limestone,  the  latter  will  be  often  found  at 
the  contact  line  converted  into  serpentine. 

Basaltic  Greenstone. 

Geographical  Limits, — Basaltic  greenstone  is  universally  distributed 
over  Southern  India;  it  prevails  in  hypogene  areas;  diminishes  in 
those  occupied  by  the  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone;  and  totally 
disappears  in  districts  covered  by  laterite  and  deposits  of  a  more 
recent  epoch.  It  is  most  developed  in  the  stretch  of  table-land 
between  Bangalore  and  Bellary,  in  the  Salem  and  Nellore  mining 
districts,  and  in  the  Western  Ghauts. 

Geognostic  Position  and  Character. — It  never  occurs  in  continuous 
overlying  sheets  like  the  newer  trap,  but  penetrates  in  dykes  the 
rocks  just  described  up  to  the  age  of  the  laterite.  These  dykes  often 
terminate  on  reaching  the  surfia^ce  of  the  rock  (fig.  1);  or  before 
reaching  it  (fig.  2);  while  others  project  from  the  surface  in  long 
black  ridges  (Qg,  3) ;  which,  originally  like  a  wall,  have  since  tumbled 
into  both  globular  and  angular  fragments,  by  that  species  of  disinte- 
gration already  described  in  speaking  of  the  granite.  Most  of  the 
blocks  usually  remain  piled  up  on  the  crests  of  the  elevations;  while 
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Dthera  Lare  lodgtH]  on  tlitiir  «ideti  or  rolkxl  down  to  tboir  basea.  Many 
of  lli<*^  block*  hnv©  a  pt5<?uliar  nietullic  or  phonolithic  eounJ  when 

l«tfttek;  tlie  well-kni/wn  "ringing  wtones**  west  of  Bellary  atlord  a 
good  exanifile.  The^ie  black,  hare,  ridges  of  loose  stones,  standing 
out  m  relief  Against  the  light-coloured  granite  or  gneiss  rooks,  ndd 
mMMiher  striking  feature  to  the  landscape  of  the  plutonic  and  hypoj^ono 

rl»clff.  They  oftt^n  cross  the  country  in  a  thick  network,  particularly 
iMiwMm   Nnndidroog  and   Bangopilly  in  Mysore.     Fig.  4  is  a  side 

.  riew  ol  a  dyke  projecting  from  the  granite. 


Fig,  I. 


Fig.  2, 


^ 


Fig,S. 


Fig.  4. 


Snmetimed  the  eonree  of  the  dyke  i»  distinctly  oUseryablo  at  the 

lUtance  of  many  wiles  by  piles  of  such  masses  hexipeil  on  the  moun- 

^'Ukhm ;  and  markingj  with  a  well-dofijicd  line,  the  course  of  the  dyke 

in  the  granite  below«  still  compoc^t  and  unbroken.     Fig.  5  is  a  sketch 

^  »•  near  Bangopilly,  ninety  paces  broad  at  the  base^  and 

•-'  it  cros^s  the  crest  uf  the  granite  rock  like  a  saddle. 

Fig-  ^* 


t/y 


aV 


-vi  ^'« 


In  tnntiy  crwce  the  protrusion  of  tho  basaltic  greenstone  above  t!ie 
^feoonil  jifurfacr  of  the  imlvMlding  rock  appears  to  hare  been  occa^sioned 
by  tlie  weathering  of  the  bttcr  from  it«  «ides.  The  greenstone  thus 
1'^  d  exp<ised  to  ahuoaphoric  action  soon  breaks  np  by 

!       _  iring  and  concentric  exfoliation.     In  a  few  instances 

it  appiars  to  have  been  ftirced  in  a  semi-solid  state  beyond  the  !ip«  of 
t  to  the  rock  withont  overlapping  the  rtjck ;  but  none  of  these 
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projecting  dykes  haye  remained  in  that  solid  continuous  wall-like 
state  in  which  we  see  the  prominent  dykes  of  Somma  or  the  Val  del 
Bove.  Their  height  above  the  general  leyel  of  the  countij  nurely 
exceeds  eighty  feet. 

Direction. — The  direction  of  the  main  dykes  appears  generally  to 
coincide  with  that  of  the  eleration  of  the  mountains;  nearly  N.  aad 
S.  in  the  Western  Ghauts;  and  on  the  table-land  of  India,  where  the 
spurs  usually  run  £.  and  W.  or  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  we  find  the 
dykes  usually  following  a  similar  direction.  Many  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  this  rule ;  and^  indeed,  if  we  trace  any  dyke,  the  general 
direction  of  which  in  a  course  of  many  miles  may  be  N.  and  S.,  we 
shall  find  it  to  zig-zag  and  curve  in  various  directions  at  different 
parts  of  its  course.  In  some  instances  the  dyke  takes  a  rectilinear 
course  across  the  gneiss-based  plain,  and  may  be  traced  for  miles  by 
the  eye ;  in  some  parts  forming  a  dark  ridge  of  blocks,  elevated  only 
from  5  to  80  feet  above  the  surface ;  at  others  passing  through  great 
bare  rocks  of  granite  300  feet  high ;  and,  now  and  then,  sinking  below 
the  sur&ce,  again  to  re-appear,  as  the  eye  follows  the  direction,  in  a 
similar  rugged  ridge. 

Many  dykes  fine  off  as  they  approach  their  termination ;  others 
end  abruptly,  or  re-appear  at  short  intervals.  Short  parallel  reiiiB 
are  sometimes  observed  at  a  little  distance  from,  having  no  soifiioe 
connexion  with  the  main  dyke ;  though  they  are  doubtless  off-shoots 
by  lateral  fissures  from  the  great  mass  of  fluid  basalt  below;  to  whicli 
these  fissures  form  accessory  vents.  The  following  figure  represents 
the  surface  of  a  granite  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Hydrabad,  penetrated 
by  the  trap  dyke :  a,  b,  b,  b,  b,  b,  are  the  lateral  vents  filled  with 
basalt.  Some  of  these  detached  vents  b  b  are  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  coulee. 


I  have  frequently  traced  these  dykes  to  the  distances  of  twelve 
and  twenty  miles. 

Imbedded  Mocks, — Fragments  of  granite  and  gneiss,  both  angular 
and  of  a  lenticular  form,  are  sometimes  entangled  and  imbedded  in 
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tlie  hamli;  and  huve  beeti  mtgtakeD  for  veins,  or  nesis  of  theeo  rocks. 
It  in  ertJeut  tbii^  iu  many  itifitances,  tho  g^nmite  and  liypogene  rocks 
were  fKiIi<Ufied  prior  to  the  j^roit  eruptions  of  basalt  that  burst  up 
from  below  into  their  acums  and  fissnree,  ajid  that  the  molton  fluid 
itnbiHldiHl  nil  loose  fragmeate  of  rock,  fire*,  lying  in  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  fissores  themselves  were  catused,  or  enlarged, 
a^  «een  in  modeni  volcanos,  by  the  expansion  of  the  moltun  baealt  and 
tis  gaoee  from  below,  while  struggling  for  a  yent. 

Tbeto  is  no  gradual  blending  of  the  basalt  with  tho  granite:  a 

di«tiiict  line  of  demarcation   exli^    throughout ;    while  tho   smooth 

r  Tcrtieal  BXtrhem  of  the  granite  that  walled  the  dykes^  and  formed  tho 

idee  to  tbe  fissaree,  are  usually  as  t^barp  and  smooth  a.?  if  t^ut  by  the 

ekisel. 

There  is  little  doubt  tbat,  in  a  great  many  inetaucefi,  tbe  granite 
and  hypogene  rocks,  into  the  li^ures  of  which  the  baemlt  has  been 
injected,  have  since  it^  solidification  sufiTered  considerable  disturbance 
and  dia)oeation>  as  nothing  ij^  more  conunon  than  to  meet  with  faults 
la  thm  course  of  the  dykes^  penetrating  the^o  rocks,  often  of  great  mag- 
tiitndc,  tho  s«barp  edges  of  which  show  tliat  tho  dyke  must  have  been 
|>«c|iaraied  and  the  dislocation  etTected  when  tho  basalt  was  in  a  solid 


a.  Fftult  eanstiig  dialocatiott. 


A,  6.  Dyke- 


c,  Onuiite. 


Lith^logic  Character, — The  lithologic  structure  of  this  rock  is  m 
protean  m  thai  of  granite.  In  the  centre  of  largo  dykes  we  usually 
find  ft  crystalline  and  porphyritic;  and  nearer  the  edgee,  less  crys- 
lalliD«  iftd  more  com}>act ;  in  fact,  every  gradation  of  ampbibolitic  and 
aofitie  roekA,  from  XmjgdXt  to  melaphyro,  in  tlie  diMtance  of  a  very  few 
imoc*.  Xoar  tbe  sides,  in  the  compact  varieties,  may  be  seen  needle- 
•hnpiHi  crystals  of  augrti*  glaoetug  in  confused  anra!i}>ement  hero  and 

'  tbeto  in  the  cl**8e  texture  of  the  basalt;  while  a  little  nearer  to  the 
sttro  Uie  angiie  almost  dij^p{>ear6,  and  is   replaced  by  fine  large 

i  i*ryiinlii  of  boniblendc,  ami  Houtetimos  a  few  seatt^srcd  scides  of  micaj 
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a  fact  bearing  out  the  experimeDts  of  Professor  Rose.  This  celebrated 
practical  chemist,  in  following  ap  the  experiments  of  Mitscherlitz  of 
Berlin,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  artificially,  perfect  crystals  of 
mica  and  augite  from  their  component  substances  fused  in  the  labonir 
tory,  melted  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  a  furnace,  and  obtained  inva- 
riably crystals  of  augite  in  cooling.  Hence  the  inference  of  the 
identity  of  augite  and  hornblende :  the  latter  only  requiring  a  longer 
period  of  cooling  for  its  crystallization. 

Near  the  line  of  contact  with  gneiss,  the  basalt  often  loses  its 
dark  colour,  and  becomes  of  faint  green,  like  some  varieties  of  euiite, 
or  serpentine,  imbedding  iron  pyrites.  This  faint  green  eurite  is  also 
seen  as  a  thin  vitreous  and  vesicular  enduit  on  its  surface,  like  the 
scoriaceous  lava  found  on  the  surface  of  the  dykes  of  Etna.  The 
cavities  sometimes  contain  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  becomes 
magnetic  before  the  blow-pipe,  or  sniall  crystals  of  epidote :  in  one 
specimen  I  found  prehnite.  The  surface  of  the  compact  basalt  in  the 
dykes  is  often  scored  by  small  fissures,  which,  as  in  the  Vesuvian 
dykes,  divide  the  rock  into  horizontal  prisms,  and  run  at  right  angles 
to  the  cooling  surfeMses. 

All  the  darker  varieties  of  basaltic  greenstone  melt  into  a  black 
or  dark-green  coloured  glass,  or  enamel;  and  affect  the  magnetic 
needle.  They  are  composed  of  felspar,  hornblende,  and  augite,  in 
varying  proportions,  and  occasionally  hypersthene. 

The  minerals  most  common  to  these  are,  iron  pyrites,  garnets, 
epidote,  and  actinolite.  These  minerals  distinguish  them  from  the 
newer  trap,  which  abounds  in  zeolites,  calcedonies,  and  olivine.  I 
have  never  observed  any  of  these  minerals  in  the  basaltic  greenstone ; 
though  olivine  is  said  to  occur  in  a  solitary  specimen  of  Dr.  Voysey's, 
in  the  museum  of  the  Oeological  Society :  this  specimen,  it  is  possible, 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  one  from  the  newer  trap ;  although  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  taken  from  a  greenstone  dyke  passing  through 
granite,  near  Guntoor,  south  of  the  Kistnah. 

Mica,  quartz,  selenite,  and  calc  spar  rarely  occur. 

In  the  greenstone  of  a  dyke  in  the  Cuddapah  sandstone,  in  the  hills 
a  little  south  of  Chitty wanrjrpilly,  on  the  Gooty  road,  I  found  almond- 
shaped  and  oval  cavities  filled  with  reddish  foliated  crystals  and  a 
mineral  resembling  prehnite ;  but  the  haste  with  which  I  was  marching 
prevented  my  examining  these  minerals  at  the  time,  and  the  specimens 
were  unfortunately  lost. 

Structure. — The  greenstone  occasionally  assumes  the  prismatic 
columnar  forms  of  the  newer  basalts,  or  rather  approaches  to  this 
structure,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Chittywanrypilly,  Kumool,  and  other 
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li»raliite!<i ;  thin  J/iycrs  of  carUonaU^  of  lime  f»ften  intorvciio  bctwccu 
the  jomU,  wkI  between  the  eonccntnc  layers  of  tljc  globular  greoii- 

lo  nmtiy  instanoea  tho  hatjalt  bas  a  lii^uifile  itructure,  wliicli,  when 
tnteTvecief)  by  jomte,  form  priama  well  aiiftpkul  for  building  purposes, 
ri*M  uhicb  I  saw  tbcm  applied  by  tbo  Hindus  wear  Havrigbi,  on  tbe 
north   bank  of  the    KiKtnab.     In  some  case«,  under  the   banimer,  it 
lirBakH  into   rhouiboid&l   fragmcnta,    the  joint  planes   of  which   arc 
Iced  Hoperficially  with  dark -brown  or  blue  doTidntic  appeaniueea 
,  a  pale  yellow  or  l»rown  ground.     It  is  diffieuU  to  break  these  solids 
esoopt  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  planes  of  cloavngo,  which  are 
K«0«ii  mdefinite   and  obscure   at  the  joints.     The  last,   m  Professor 
riek  has  ob«erved  with  regard  to  slate  joints,  are  fissures  often 
erteptible  in  the  greenstone,  and  phu'ed  at  definite  distancea  from 
Mnch  other;  the  masijea  of  rock  between  them  baring,  generally  speak- 
ings a  tendency  to  cteav^e  in  a  direction  parallel  to  tbem. 

Thus  it  is  usually  easy  to  distinguish  the  joint  planes  from  those  of 

deaiTnge,     The  disposition  to  oxidation  of  the  metals  contained  in  the 

roctc^  and  their  attraetiou  to  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  planes,  is  doubt- 

\  ow  lug  to  electric  curronts  cireulating  in  the  pores  of  the  rock. 

Mocks  altered  by  Dykes. — ^Oranite  and  gneiss  in  contact  with  a  dyke 

liy  become  compact^  or  tough,  or  friable;  the  felspar  crystals  lose 

heir  brightness  and  a  portion  of  the  water  of  crystallization,  become 

^no,  and  of  porcelain  hue;   the  mica  is  hardened  and  loses  its 

riiy  fissile  lamellar  character.     In  gneiss  I  have  frequently  seen  it 

rVopl»ced  by  minut€»  crystals  of  tourmaline,  epidote,  and  garnet,  as  near 

Chinmjrapatam   in  Mysore,      Limestone  is  converted   into  chert,  or 

\  fiUioeous;  sandatoDe  into  ^uarti ;  and  clay  slate  into  basanite, 

In  districts  most  intersected  by  dykca  a  general  tendency  to  cry»- 

itatllfio  and  metallic  development  will   be   remarke<l,  as  well  ^a  an 

acreaae  in  the  disposition  of  saline  and  calcareous  matter,  ajiparont  in 

piisivG  layers  of  kunker^  and  efflorescences  of  the  carbonate,  tnuriate, 

nd  etilphatc  of  soda.     The  fissures  through  which  the  springs  charged 

with  these  minerals  rise,  were  originally  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  same 

i\  forces  that  ojiened  vents  throw gh  the  earth's  crust  to  the 

:  ii  uAidt:  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thcso  minerals  and  sul- 

phaiQB  have  their  on  gin  in  causes  connected  witli  these  ancient  subter- 

ueaa  volcanic  pbeuomeua. 

Frei|tiontly  no  alteration  is  to  be  tracml  in  the  rockfi  in  contact 

with  dykodi;  a  circumstance   readily  accoanted   for  when   we  reflect 

ilmt  iIh)  tcin{iemturo  of  the  injected  r*»ck  in  liable  to  grcut  variation. 

via,  IX.  C 
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Is  certaiii  kwalitiee,  indeed,  the  basalt  appears  to  have  been  recipro- 
cally acted  npon  by  the  rook  it  has  traversed.  In  the  eastern  ranges 
of  die  Ceded  Districts,  the  basalt  passing  through  the  clay  slate  has 
frequently  converted  it  into  flinty  slate;  while  the  basalt  itself,  near 
the  edges,  has  acquired  a  slaty  structure,  and  become  so  much  modified 
in  mineral  character  as  to  be  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the 
altered  clay  slate  in  the  vicinity. 

The  granite,  at  the  edge  of  a  dyke  running  through  the  Peacock 
hills,  at  Bellary,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  afibrds  a  curious  example  of 
the  effects  of  heat.  At  a  few  points  on  the  edges  the  granite  seems  to 
have  been  fused,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  distance  (two  or  three 
inches)  in  filons  with  the  stream  of  basalt  The  mica  and  felspar 
have  been  melted  and  mixed  together  in  a  grey  mass,  and  the  quarts 
has  assumed  a  smoky  hue,  or  resinous  yellow,  resembling  colophonite. 
Three  or  four  inches  from  the  dyke  the  granite  begins  to  assume  its 
usual  appearance;  but  the  felspar  crystals  are  semi-opaque,  like 
porcelain. 

In  the  same  locality  is  found,  at  the  edge  of  a  branch  of  this  dyke, 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock  of  granite,  a  grey  vesicular  mass,  imbedding 
angular  bits  of  quartz.  It  is  apparently  granite  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  fusion ;  the  imbedded  bits  of  quartz  are  probably  from  a  nest 
or  vein  of  quartz  in  the  granite :  externally  the  mass  has  a  rough 
scoriaoeous  aspect,  not  unlike  eipme  trachytes,  and  more  rarely  a 
nodular  or  slag-like  exterior. 


A,  A,  A.  Granite  rocks,  about  fifteen  feet  high. 

B.  Baaaltic  dyke,  weathering  into  globular  and  caboidal  masaee. 

c,  c,  a    InenistationB  of  baaalt  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  dyke  above  its 
present  level. 
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In  8omo  situations  the  dykes  pass  through  walls  of  granite  which 
rise  above  them  on  each  side^  like  the  precipitous  banks  of  a  nver 
orer  the  stream  they  flank;  these  walls  hare  the  appearance  of 
haying  been  filled  with  the  fused  basalt  to  a  greater  height  than  at 
present.  A  coating  of  basalt  still  adheres  to  the  hcee  of  many  of  the 
predpieesy  much  above  the  present  level  of  the  dykes.  Whether  the 
basalt  in  the  dyke  has  since  shrank  down  on  cooling,  or  been  lemoved 
by  denudation^  is  doubtfol.  Fig.  1  is  a  sketch  from  a  dyke  in  the 
granite  near  BeUary. 
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Art.  II. — Summary  of  the  Geology  of  Southern  India,  By 
Captain  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Assistant  Commissioner  far 
Kurnooh 


PART  X. 

Newer  or  Overlying  Trap. 

Geographical  Extent, — Tho  overlying  trap  occupies  almost  exclusively 
the  north-west  limit  of  our  area.  Its  southern  margin  may  be  traced 
from  Sohagepoor  and  Sagar  to  the  north-east,  proceeding  in  irregular 
curves,  with  a  general  south-westerly  direction,  towards  the  western 
coast,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean.  After  passing  Nagpore,  where  it 
forms  the  heights  of  Sitabnldee,  a  branch  passes  off  to  the  south-east; 
while  the  southern  margin  of  the  main  stream  passes  midway  between 
Hinganghaut  and  Wurroorah;  thence,  in  a  south-westerly  directioD, 
to  the  westward  of  Oomerkair,  by  Nandair  and  Oodghir,  to  Mooni- 
pilly,  a  village  between  Hydrabad  and  Beder,  about  twenty-six  miles 
EtS.E.  from  the  latter  city.  Thence  I  have  traced  it  in  a  similar 
south-west  direction  by  Niraconda  to  within  six  miles  north  of  tho 
Bhima;  here  it  has  apparently  been  denuded,  and  the  subjacent  lime- 
stone exposed.  Tho  trap  re-appears  at  a  short  distance  south-west 
from  tho  south  bank,  and  resumes  its  south-west  progress  towards  the 
sea;  passing  between  Bagaari,  and  Talikota,  to  the  vicinity  of  Chim- 
laghi,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kistnah  and  the  Gutpurba.  Hence  it 
takes  a  westerly  course,  almost  following  that  of  the  Gutpurba,  to  tho 
north  of  the  Falls  near  Gokauk,  and  by  Kotabaughy  to  tho  Western 
Ghauts;  it  meets  tho  sea  probably  a  little  to  the  north  of  Malwan. 
According  to  Mr.  Calder,  it  passes  by  Merritch  to  the  sea  at  Fort 
Victoria;  but  my  own  observations  show  its  extent  considerably  to 
tho  south  of  these  points,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kistnah  and  Mal- 
purba,  and  at  Sarki  and  Rutnaghirry,  on  the  west  coast.  Mr.  Fraser 
gives  Malwan  in  16**  3'  N.,  nearly  a  degree  south  of  Rutnaghiry,  as 
its  southern  limit;  but  among  the  specimens  of  rocks  sent  me  from 
Malwan,  I  did  not  find  the  overlying  trap.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
very  far  north  of  Malwan,  as  Kotabaughy  above  the  Ghauts  is  nearly 
abreast  of  that  place. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Malwan  it  bases  the  sea  coast,  by  Bombay  to 

Gundavie :  the  breadth  of  this  enormous  coul^  occupies  nearly  five 

degrees  of  latitude.     Its  boundaries  near  Gundavie,  according  to  Dr. 

^    L<|Bh,  are  strata  of  clay  and  kunker;  near  Malwan,  hypogene  and 
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I  l^rwiiue  roolEB,  wliicli  it  i>vciiit^s  in  tliiek  ahvcU.  At  Bonil>ay  it  in 
ffin^xi  by  a  recent  formation  of  conJ  und  eliolLs,  jm*l  between  Bfuj^cin 
antl  Sumt  ^ii  is  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone,  6U|>poj5od 
to  be  identical  with  the  fossil  if erous  rock  of  Kattywar,  and  equivalent 
tti  g«H*logical  position  with  the  UteritCj  the  sandstones  of  Hamissernm* 
and  ibo  isilieified  wood  g^rit  of  Poudiclierry. 

Elaving  now  attempted  to  describe  its  southern  and  western  linitt^^ 
il  may  be  briefly  ineutiuued  tlmt  iti^  northern  margin  pafseti  from  the 
ficinily  of  Gundavio  on  the  eea-coa^t,  in  a  northn-'ai^t  flirectioii  inhmd 
tty  the  cart  of  Baro<la  to  I)ohut]«  where  it  hns  been  traced  by  Captjiin 
Dao^riield ;  thence^  by  tbo  vicinity  of  Noemnch,  to  Gwalior,  where 
it  wiw  found  by  the  Rev.  Mr-  Evore.st,  It  is  said  to  extend  still 
further  to  tlio  north-east,  and  to  the  Hajmahal  hills;  though,  it  would 
itfipenr,  not  as  a  continuoas  sheet.  At  Sagar  the  trap  rests  on  a  shell 
limiNsione;  and,  in  Oodipior,  on  limestone,  quartz^  argillaceous,  and 
tiUootfe  rocks;  on  granite  at  Cnnmiul;  on  limestone  near  the  banks  of 
ibi»  Bbima^  and  at  Miidibhal ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Malpnrba, 
OB  the  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone. 

OoluDel  Sykea  Im.*^  tmoed  its  continuity  over  nearly  five  square 

In  the  Deccan,  from  Bejapore  and  M  err  itch,  on  the  south,  to 

Mool  river,  north  of  Bombay;  aud  from  Sholapoor  and  Ahmed- 

baggvr,  on  the  east,  to  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  the  Southern  Concan. 

r€?»p(aia  Dangerfield  from  Neemuch,  on  the  north-east,  to  the  banks 

I  f#f  the  Nerbu<lda  river^  on  the  south,  covering  the  plains  of  Mahtd|K>re, 

I  Adore,  OojeiDi  and  Barotia.     Drs.  Malcolmson  and  Voysey  describe  it 

an  extending  from  the  Nerbudda  to  Nagpore,  on  the  ejist,  over  tho 

ilifltricts  watered  by  the  Tap  tee  and  Godavcry;  the  plains  of  Mai- 

bltgnum,  KUichjHMjr,  Aurungabad,  Amrawati,  and  Oodghir;  while  my 

hvirn   observations  have  traced  its  continuity  east  and  west  from  the 

fioinitj  of  Beder  to  the  Western  Ghauts,  near   Kotabaughy;    and 

from  Bajapore  to  tho  village  of  Gurdinny.     South  of  the  Gut- 

,  1  found  an  apparently  outlying  patch  of  trap,  the  southern  limit 

of  frbich  I  traced  as  far  south  as  Bangwari^  a  nllage  about  fourteen 

milrv  iM>uth-east  from  Bc^lgaum,  aud  nioie  than  twenty  miles  south  of 

die  Lititude  (»f  Mai  wan. 

Th«  western  limit  of  this  patch  has  not  becu  delined  accuratoly, 
liQl  it  baa  been  tracer!  from  Bclgaum  to  tho  slopea  of  the  Western 
Gbnait.  li  is  possible  tliat  this  supposed  outlier  may  be  conneeted 
^  ■  "  tnaln  sheet  of  trap  near  Kotabaughy,  at  its  uorth-we«t 
t  y.     The  nature  of  it«  asso<iiiilion  with  other  rocks  and  its 

lioooUArtoa  sift  ditllcult  to  delinc,  owing  to  the  patchef^  of  bteritc  with 
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which  it  is  covered.  Other  small  outliers  occur  on  the  granite  plat- 
form between  Hydrabad  and  the  continuous  sheet  near  Nagpore,  at 
Bekanurpetty  Medoondah,  KamareddTpett^  Nugger,  Kowles,  Sirpoor, 
Sooranmiy  Kair,  Wurroorah,  Bunduck,  &c. ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godarery  at  Bhadrachelumy  Papconda^y  &c.,  down  to  the  apex  of  the 
delta  of  this  river,  near  Rajahmundij,  and  at  Oovinpatnam,  and  its 
vicinity. 

This  last  outlier  is  the  most  southerly  point  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
India,  to  which  the  overlying  trap  has  been  traced;  it  was  dis- 
covered by  my  friend  Oeneial  Cullen,  and  first  described  by  Dr. 
Benia'.  The  trap  here  caps  beds  of  fossiliferous  limestonci  previously 
described. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  recent  letter  from  Qeneral  CuIIm 
informs  me  of  his  having  traced  tiie  south-east  extremity  of  this  out- 
lier to  the  vicinity  of  Oovinpatnam,  about  ten  miles  and  a  quarter 
south-west  from  R^'ahmnndryy  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Godavery, 
resting  on  the  sandstone  (diamond),  which  has  a  dip  of  about  45**. 
The  trap  forms  ridges  of  low  hills;  the  base  imbedded  in  conc^dtric 
wack^,  the  sides  covered  with  loose  nodules.  He  traced  the  trap  to 
Letchmipuram,  a  village  about  four  miles  W.S.W.  of  Govinpatnam; 
and  about  half  way  up  the  hills  a  bed  of  cellular,  flinty  limestone  in 
horizontal  strata,  more  or  less  undulated. 

The  basalt  is  not  of  a  dark  colour,  nor  very  compact:  it  imbeds 
green  and  white  calcedonies,  and  ciystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
general  level  of  the  country  may  be  about  200  or  250  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  low  grounds  contain  beds  of  marl  or  tuff,  varied  by  a 
number  of  gravelly  or  pebbly  swells  and  hillocks;  the  pebbles  are  of 
a  dirty  white,  or  yellowish-white  colour,  like  those  at  Purteal,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  diamond  mines;  they  have  been  evidently  derived 
from  the  subjacent  diamond  sandstone. 

These  detached  outliers  of  trap,  the  last  of  which  are  distant 
several  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  great  sheet;  the  singular  break  in 
its  continuity  on  each  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Bhima,  more  than 
seven  miles  broad,  by  which  the  subjacent  bed  of  limestone  has  been 
exposed ;  and  the  beds  of  gravel  beyond  the  reach  of  present  trans- 
porting causes,  tend  to  corroborate  the  theory  already  advanced,  of 
denudation  having  taken  place  to  a  vast  extent  over  the  peninsula  of 
India;  to  which  may  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  that  absence  of  the 
more  recent  fossiliferous  deposits  which  characterize  most  other  coun- 

'  Maloolmsoii,  Tnmsactioos  Geological  Sooiciy,  Vol.  V.,  Second  Scries 
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atiil  tKe  great  exposure  of  the  bypogenoi  gratutic,  and  volcanic 

rooks.      It  would  lio  dilHcult  othcrnrbc  to  account  for  the  present 

rfletftched  aitu&tiou  of  thoMe  oaiHcrs,  except  on  the  supposttton  of  their 

wring  Ueea  formed  njound  the  mouths  of  so  many  distinct  craters,  of 

which  there  Ib  no  proof « 

Fk^ncal  Ffature&, — The  tracts  occupied  by  the  trap,  ri*.,  north 
and  Nonth  Concans,  the  northern  part  of  the  Western  Ghaute,  and  the 
hlaadfl  of  the  Decean,  and  Central  India,  present  the  different 
ares  of  Eani|iean  trap|>ean  format ions|  hut  on  a  scale^  perhaps,  of 
unrivalled  magnificence* 

The  Concan  u  the  narrow  belt  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
Ghautu  to  the  aea.     It  has  a  mean  elevation  not  exceeding  110  feet 
9re  the  ocsean'a  level,  and  is  briiftled  with  abrupt  elevations  of  trapi 
of  which  occasionally  rival  in  height  the  i»eakfi  of  the  Gliauta 
bemsdres.     Many  of  those  ranges  are  simns  from  the  Ghauts,  thrown 
,  townrds  the  coast,  at  right  angles  with  the  general  direction  of  the 
,  and  often  aflbrding  the  only  mode  of  ascent ;  for  the  western 
&f»do  <if  the  Gbant  chain  uBoally  rises  in  inacceesihle  steps  or  terraces 
kmnd  l>old  cficarpraente  horn  the  maritime  tracta  at  its  base  to  the  extreme 
i  lieight  of  about  4500  feet.     From  the  cre«t  of  the  Ghauts,  towank  the 
fsuitward,  the  trap  descends  in  smoother  and  longer  stops,  and  slopes 
ilo  the  general  level  of  the  tablo-laud.     The  upjfer  Burfaee  of  these 
,  8lo|>es,  almost  level  to  the  eyCj  is  usually  smooth  and  practicable- 
looking,  but  rifted  in  reality  by  fissures  several  hundred  feel  deep, 
generally  £«S.K*     They  commence  usually  at  no  great  dis- 
Bce  from  the  crest  of  the  Ghauts,  and   form  the  great  lines  of 
toinirds  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and,  north  of  Bombay,  to  the 
OoeaiL     Such  are  the  channels  of  the  Ncrbudda,  the  Tnptee, 
the  Godavery,  and  the  Bhima.     Many  of  those  fissures  are  remarkable 
i»r  their  extremely  level  iKjttcnus,  and  acarjied  sides,  and  for  being  as 
^widc  at  their  commencement  (often  several  miles)  as  at  any  suhse- 
qnenl  pftrt  of  their  course.     The  most  remarkable  have  been  de^ribed 
by  Colonel  Sykes,  ^"ix.,  those  which  form  the  channels  easterly  of  the 
[Baiim^  of  the  Bhima,  of  the  Mota,  and  the  Goreh.     The  valley  of  the 
Unilcr,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes',  is  six  miles  wide  at  the  source 
af  the  rivcr^  and  is  level  for  twenty  miles,  running  east  and  west  to 
tiie  v^ry  edge  of  the  Ghauts.     Colonel  Sykes  adds  that,  '^  if  all  these 
be   valleys  of  excavation,  the  present  rivers  could  scarcely 
'  such,  were  wo  to  suppose  their  powers  of  attrition  in  o|»eration 
from  the  origin  of  things  even  to  the  end  of  time."     The  v«lley  of 
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Malsej  Ohaut  is  sereral  raUes  wide,  and  literally  bb  level,  even  to  the 
brink  of  the  Ghants,  as  if  smoothed  by  art 

The  formation  of  these  singular  valleys  has  given  rise  to  some  db- 
cossion;  for,  in  fissures  the  result  of  contraction  in  cooling,  and  in 
valleys  excavated  by  water,  the  valley  will  be  invariably  found  to 
narrow  at  the  source  or  the  commencement.  No  valleys  of  excavation 
present  that  extreme  flatness  of  bottom  and  depth  at  origin  so  remark- 
able here,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  unless  by  the  suppon* 
tion  that  they  are  volcanic  fissures  floored  by  streams  of  basalt ;  that  the 
present  bottoms  of  these  chasms  were  once  continuous  with  the  long^ 
and  almost  level  steppes,  which  their  subsequent  depression  has  sepa- 
rated;  and  that  these  depressions  have  been  occasioned,  like  the  steep-' 
sided  chasm  in  the  flanks  of  Etna,  the  Val  del  Bove,  by  great  sab-- 
terraneous  subsidence;  here  are  the  same  features  of  depth  and  width 
at  origin,  the  precipices  more  lofty  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  dimi- 
nishing gradually  on  attaining  lower  r^ons,  which  is  quite  the 
reverse  in  aqueous  excavation.  The  bottom  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  now 
more  than  3000  feet  below  the  surfiice,  has  since  been  roughened  by 
the  currents  of  lava  that  have  been  poured  there  and  cooled.  The 
oval  shape  of  the  Val  del  Bove  is  no  argument  against  this  theory,  aa 
the  longitudinal  Val  de  Calonna  and  St  Olacomo  are  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  subsidence;  and  a  narrow  ravine  about  a  mile  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  in  depth,  has  been 
formed  within  the  historical  period  on  the  flanks  of  Etna,  near  the 
town  of  Mascalncia.  It  may  be  stated  too,  that  in  1772  a  subsidence, 
fifteen  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth,  took  place  on  the  side  of  the 
volcano  of  Papandayang  in  Java^ 

The  surfaces  of  most  of  these  subsidences  have,  doubtless,  been 
since  modified  by  aqueous  action;  for  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
denudation  on  both  banks  of  the  Bhima  near  Ferozabad,  to  the 
extent  of  seven  miles,  could  never  have  been  caused  by  the  existing 
stream,  which  has  its  rise  near  one  of  the  trap  valleys  in  the  Western 
Ghauts. 

There  is  another  feature  in  modem  volcanic  rocks  which  may  also 
0  considered  with  reference  to  the  singular  valleys  which  cleave  the 
sides  of  the  trap  mountains  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  described  in  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1779.  He 
noticed  that  the  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater  or 
broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed 
channels,  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art,  down  the  steep 
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fi&rt  of  the  tnoutitain ;  and,  whilst  in  a  istate  of  perfect  fuaioi],  con- 
(10 nod  tlioir  course  in  thoso  channoUt  wLicli  were  soniettmee  full  to  the 
hnm^  &ntl  at  other  timcg  niof^  or  less  BOy  according  to  the  quantity  of 
mutter  in  motion.  Over  some  of  these  channels  a  cruBt  of  scorim  had 
lieeri  fomicd,  liarbg  covered  gulloriefi^  into  which  Sir  VV,  Hamilton 
ked,  and  which  ho  deecrihea  as  uxoeedingly  curious,  the  sidts^  top^ 
f  haHom  beiti^  worn  j}frfecihj  smooth  and  evtm  in  moet  parts,  hy  tho 
otencc  of  the  currents  of  tlte  red*bot  lavaa  which  they  had  conveyed 
'  tnany  weck«  sncccflsivoly* 
The  so-collod  **  crater'*  of  Lonar  I  take  to  be  the  effect  rather  of 
L^noo  than  na  a  volcanic  vent,  from  the  absence  of  any  indications 
J  eoeaxie  of  etreams  of  lava,  and  from  there  being  no  tju^qu^- 
dip  in  the  layers  of  trap  and  basalt  surrounding  itB  aides.  (For 
on  and  drawing  of  this  singular  lake,  see  p,  4L) 
The  flat  step-like  features  of  a  trap  district  on  the  table-lands,  and 
Iko  laonotony  of  the  long  horizontal  outlines,  are  here  and  there 
broken  by  pyramidal  peaks,  conoidal  and  sometimes  triangular 
fmstA,  The  sharp  angles  of  the  steps  or  terraces  often  wear  away, 
ami  leare  the  mountain's  face  one  bold  sweep  from  base  to  summit. 
When  this  is  the  cade  the  mountain  will  be  generally  found  eom{>o^d 
of  waeke  or  amygdaloid,  without  any  interstratified  layers  of  hard 
iMialt,  Colonel  Sykes^  accurately  describes  the  alternating  elopes 
md  eoarps  of  a  mountain,  or  range  of  trap  hills,  to  be  produoeil  where 
tiiree  or  four  layers  of  amygdaloid  are  interstratified  with  layers  of 
ODiwpoct  b&flalt  *'  The  former  rapidly  disintegrates,  leaving  a  elofMs 
viiidb  is  not  unfrequently  covered  with  forest  trees*  forming  a  pic- 
tiuoiqae  belt:  the  basaltic  scarp  remains  entire,  or  it  may  be  partially 
Ivariid  by  the  debris  from  the  amygdaloi^ls  above;  but  its  great  thick- 
QiSt  BfOsUy  preserves  it  from  obliteration,  and  it  rises  from  the  wood 
witli  majestic  effect;  its  black  front  being  finely  contrasted 
the  rich  and  lively  green  of  its  sylvan  associate/' 
In  loaalated  hills  this  suooeaeion  of  scarp  and  slope,  running  round 
entiro  rock,  and  twice  or  tliricc  re[»eated  in  500  or  600  feet  of 
tioo»  pfosonts  most  formidable  natural  defences,  which  have  been 
ken  adnuitiige  of  and  improved  upon  by  the  native  chiefs,  in  the 
ction  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Deccan,  Kiujdoish,  ami 
Iht  ConcAii,  such  as  Dowlatabad,  Asseer^  &c.  Large  water-tanks 
wirro  eaotJy  constructed  on  the  tabular  summits,  while  the  deep  ravines 
wlkich  llwiire  the  basalt  afforded  ^tron^  and  safe  eliannelH  of  acre^ti 
aotl  eociimonicatton. 
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In  oontinuons  ranges  this  extended  tabular  surface  of  the  trop 
forms  the  basis  of  the  elevated  plains  of  the  Doccao,  which  &U  off, 
easterlj^  in  a  succession  of  terraces;  but  so  gradually  that^  though 
always  perceptible  from  relatively  low  situations,  where  the|ir  oontour 
is  seen  in  relief  against  the  horison,  yet,  in  travelling  over  the  eountiy, 
the  slope  is  hardly  to  be  felt  These  elevated  plains  are  often  broader 
than  Uie  separating  vaUeySy  but  sometimes  contract  into  narrow, 
rugged  ridges,  again  to  expand.  I  have  observed  the  coulte  of  lava 
on  the  flanks  of  Etna»  where  girt  in  by  walls  of  older  lava^  rise  into 
similar  but  still  more  scabrous  and  bristly  ridges,  and  similarly 
expand  after  passing  the  channel;  but  at  the  present  day  we  see 
nothing  of  the  walls  which  confine  the  great  coulees  of  the  Deocan. 
Denudation,  the  traces  of  which  are  furrowed  so  indelibly  in  the  out- 
lying remnants  of  the  aqueous  rocks  which  now  thinly  cover  in  scat- 
tered shreds  and  patches  the  geological  skeleton  of  Southern  India^  has 
probably  removed  them. 

The  height  of  these  elevated  trappean  plateaus  <f(  the  Deocan 
averages  about  3000  feet  near  the  anticlinal  edge  of  the  Ohauts,  falling 
off,  easterly  and  southerly,  to  1500  leet;  and  near  Nagpore,  to  600 
feet  above  the  sea's  level;  above  the  surface  of  the  separating  valleys 
or  fissures,  from  800  to  50  feet.  The  maximum  height  (ascertained 
by  Colonel  Sykes)  attained  by  the  trap  in  the  Western  Ohauts  is 
that  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  fortress  of  Poomndhur  stands,  vis., 
4472  feet  above  the  sea,  or  a  little  above  half  the  elevation  attained 
by  the  granite  and  hypogene  rooks  of  tho  same  chain  in  the  Nil- 
gheries.  In  the  Sagar  District  of  Central  India  the  trap  does  not  rise 
above  2200  feet,  nor  sink  below  1300  feet. 

Geological  Structure. — The  most  common  structure  is  that  termed 
sheeted,  or  pseudo-stratified;  the  result,  in  most  instances,  of  succes- 
sive outpourings  of  melted  matter  on  a  level  surface,  though  sometimes 
massive  and  obscure.  The  columnar  or  prismatic,  globular,  concen- 
tric, and  fissile  structures  are  not  unfrequent  The  layers  in  the 
sheeted  structure  are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved,  and  but 
slightly  deviating  from  tho  horizontal;  in  the  more  massive  layers 
the  rock  is  sometimes  divided,  like  granite,  into  cnboidal  and  rhombic 
masses,  which  often  exfoliate  in  weathering  by  concentric  and  almost 
circular  layers,  leaving  tho  ground  heaped  with  spherical  nuclei.  The 
latter,  however  tough,  compact  and  hard,  are  subject,  after  a  greater 
or  less  interval  of  time,  to  a  similar  decay,  and  are  often  so  numerous 
as  to  resemble  cannon-shot  of  all  sizes  strewed  over  the  ground. 
Even  the  columnar  prisms  arc  often  seen  assuming  this  globular  form 
by  concentric  exfoliation;  and  when  a  group  of  columns  has  thus 
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J,  wo  ee<*  a  pile  of  bsilU  oftcu  pymraidal,  ami  sipi^aivhtly 
up  hy  the  hands  of  luan.  Where  tubular  surfaeee  of  rock  nro 
•object  to  this  kind  of  decay,  the  ground  appears  paved  with  houJders, 
,  in  ft  ntiiiil)Gr  of  concentric  coat*t  of  brown iith,  greyish,  or  greeniish- 
Wttekc.  The  former,  from  their  superior  hardness,  stand  out  in 
fffdivt 

lATge  aheettt  of  trap,  without  any  covering  of  soil,  aro  not  unfre- 

at»  at»d  geuemlly  exhibit  a  tendency  to  exfoliate.     This  structuro 

I  of  Mdi  DomiDon  ooeurrence^  that   it  wotihJ   he  tedious  to  mention 

I  loealitlGia.     The  following  is  a  section  of  the  strata  near  Bijnpore, 

Haliratta  coimtiy»  covering  exfoliating  tmp. 


Rfgtir* 


Calcareous  eonglonicratc* 


Coaecintric  trn^n 


The  spheroids  are  generally  frt»m  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in 
ilbyiieter;  and  resemble  the  striking  example  of  this  structure  given 
Air.  Scropc  as  occurring  in  the  pitcbstono  of  the  Chiaja  di  Luna,  in 
liitc  of  Ponsa. 

C^nmnar  Structure. — The  harder  and  iriorc  c<mipact  varieties  show 

greatest  tendency  to  the  columnar,  and  prismatic  structure :  the 

\B  s<imo limes  not  diacovenilde   until   the  ajiparently  Hha[»eless 

IS  struck  smartly  with  a  hammer,  when  it  separates  by  invisihle 

Into  prisms^   usually  quadrangular,  upon  the  smoutti  surface 

of  which  are  often   seen   thia  superficial  ochreous  coatings, 

ribed  with  deudriiic  delineations, 

Cchimnar  basalt  has  b<?en  noticed  by  Cob  mcl  Sykes  \  on  the  low 
taf»tl^la^d  of  Kanlah,  near  Serroof,  occupying  an  area  of  many  mjuare 
i;  at  Kothool,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Ahmednugger;  in  the 
r-eourss  near  Kurroos  Turruf  liunjungaon ;  in  a  narrow  valley 
nuitttiig  wcMitwttiti  of  tite  village  of  Aokoolner,  Ahmedunggcr  Collec- 


4lit 
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torate;  at  Jehoor,  near  the  source  of  the  Soena  river,  in  a  rod  oeliakur 
amygdaloid  (a  rare  case).  In  the  banks  of  a  water-course  running 
into  the  Hunga  river,  half  a  mile  east  of  Pameir,  on  the  elevated 
table-land  between  the  cities  of  Ahmednugger  and  Joonnr,  basaltic 
columns  are  very  numerous;  five  or  six  feet  high,  not  articulated,  nor 
quite  perpendicular.  The  formation  is  extensive:  the  ends  of  the 
columns,  chiefly  pentangular,  appear  in  the  bed  of  the  water-course^ 
forming  a  pavement  of  geometric  slabs  and  flights  of  steps  in  the 
southern  bank.  In  the  hill-fort  of  Singhur,  at  the  elevation  of  4162 
feet,  at  the  western  end  of  the  fort,  there  is  a  sheet  of  rock  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  pavement  of  pentangular  slabs,  which  are  no. 
doubt  the  terminal  planes  of  basaltic  columns.  The  same  is  observed 
on  the  hill-fort  of  Hurree  Chundurghur,  about  seventy  miles  north  of 
of  Singhur;  also  in  the  bed  of  a  water-course,  one  mile  N.E.  of 
Barloonee,  near  the  fortress  of  Purrunda,  112  miles  E.S.E.  of  Singhur; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  bod  of  the  Mool  river,  at  Oorgaon,  Poena  Gollec- 
torate.  These  pavements  extend  to  Malwa,  as  Captain  Dangerfield 
mentions^  their  occurrence  in  the  beds  of  the  Chumbul  and  Nerbudda 
rivers.  "  Along  the  whole  bed  of  the  former  is  a  bed  or  dyke  of 
horizontally  stratified  tubular  basalt;  each  table  of  which  is  either 
rhomboidal  or  five  or  six-sided,  and  their  thickness  varying  from  one 
or  two  inches  to  upwards  of  a  foot.'*  He  also  notices  columnar 
appearances  in  the  basalt  in  the  sides  of  the  ravines  near  Mhow,  and 
vertical  prisms  of  four  or  six  sides,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter  below  the  Jaum  Gbaut,  about  a  mile  from  the  Nerbudda^ 
between  Mundleysir  and  Mhysir. 

Voysey'  found  columnar  basalt  at  Salminda,  in  the  Grawilghur 
hills,  and  in  the  hill  of  Sitabuldcc,  near  Nagporo.  But  the  largest 
columns  were  observed  by  Colonel  Sykes',  in  the  scarps  of  a  moun- 
tain running  down  into  the  Konkan,  and  seen  from  the  Nauah 
Ghaut,  about  three  miles  distant.  ''Hero  the  Giant's  Causeway 
in  Ireland  is  brought  to  mind;  but  tho  scale  of  the  mountain  is 
infinitely  more  magnificent,  being  nearly  4000  feet  high."  There  is  a 
double  row  of  columns;  but,  from  their  inaccessible  situation.  Colonel 
Sykes  could  only  examine  them  through  his  telescope,  and  was  not 
able  to  testify  to  their  perfect  development.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  his  sketch,  which  will  at  the  same  time  afibrd  a  good  example  of  the 
slopes  and  scarps  formed  in  a  mountain's  contour  by  the  unequal 

1  Maloolm*8  Central  Indb,  Appendix,  pp.  329,  330,  and  323. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII.)  pp.  124  and  lUO. 

^  Transactions  Geological  Society ^  Vol.  IV.,  Second  Scries,  p.  41f>. 
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ering  t>f  TiJt*^nifit*>  I;ivrr.  of  l»ard  basalt  ami  ^ofi   wackcs  and 


X 


The  only  locality  where  horizontal  columns  were  fouinl  was  at 

^  Karkallah,  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Poena,  bctweoix  Tellegaon  and 

nr,  m  a  hill  scarped  for  the  military  road. 

Ccilutnnar  basalt  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  Sichcl  hills ;  and  I 

tvo  restnarked  thi«  structure  in  various  parts  of  the  great  plain  of 

STJapore.    The  columnB  are  quadrangular;  and,  apparently,  caased  by 

ertical  fifiwurefl  dividing  thick  horizontal  layers  of  trap;  in  a  few  the 

e»!aniiL9  are  pentagonal  and  hexagonal :  from  these  three  forms  they 

lfi«e  int^  the  globular  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  angles.     The  fissures, 

boti^  verticjil,  do  not  appear  to  indicate  any  common  axis  of  dis- 

tarhaiice,  »«  they  dip  irregularly;  they  often  extend  to  the  be<ls  of 

eke  and  amygtlaloid,  bat  grow  obscure  after  penetrating  a  little 

[ith. 

Colfmel  Sykea*  atates  that  the  basaltic  columns  near  the  village  of 
^mnlah,  which  nre  about  fourteen  feet  in  len<jth  and  not  articulated, 
from  the  eaut  and  west  towards  a  central  opright  inaj?s ;  others  on 
%9  lal*l<>*ianda  <»f  Serroor,  stand  at   various   angles  to  the  horizon, 
By  at  45^.     In  a  mass  of  columns  facing  the  west,  and  two  miles 

'  OooJogical  T'-'i'i'w 'tiona.  Vol.  IV.,  Second  Series,  p.  415. 
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soath  of  the  cavalry  lines  at  Serroor^  bent  oolamns  occiir,  which^  though 
associated  with  jointed  columns^  are  not  articnlated.  The  other  locali<- 
ties  where  the  jointed  structure,  or  an  approach  to  it,  was  noticed  bj 
Colonel  Sykesy  are  at  Kheir  Turmf  Rasseen,  in  the  Caoe  of  a  headhu^ 
abutting  on  the  Bhima  river,  on  which  the  town  stands;  in  the  ascent 
to  the  temple  of  Boleswar  Turmf  Sandus,  Poena  Gollectorate ;  and  in 
a  well  at  Kumlepore,  between  the  fortress  of  Purmnda  and  Barloonee, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seena  river. 

As  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  prisms  of  lava  and  basalt  are 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces,  the  great  preval^ice  of 
vertical  columns  is  another  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  horisontality  in 
the  sheets  of  the  Indian  trap,  which,  instead  of  being  poured  forth  on 
the  slopes  of  a  mountain,  must  have  flowed  over  a  nearly  level  tract. 
One  or  two  instances,  as  previously  mentioned,  occur  where  the 
columns  are  inclined  it  various  angles  to  the  horison;  in  such  situa- 
tions the  melted  tn^  must  have  flown  over  some  inequalities,  and 
exhibited  a  curved  or  undulating  mrfaoe.  Where  the  columns  radiate 
from  a  conmioii  centre,  the  basalt  will  be  probably  found  in  the  shape 
of  a  nearly  cylindrical  dyke,  of  which  the  whole  circumference  pre- 
sents one  cooUng  surfeMC ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  only 
loedity  where  this  structure  has  been  observed,  viz.,  in  the  southern 
boundary  of  Malwa,  it  occurs  in  narrow  scams  of  a  compact,  heavy 
basalt,  intersecting  a  less  compact  trap '.  It  appears  to  radiate  from 
centres,  at  some  distance  apart;  and  after  a  little  way  runs  parallel, 
till  the  rays  from  contiguous  centres  meet. 

Fissile  Structure, — The  trap  is  often  seen  to  assume  a  laminar 
structure;  even  in  the  vicinity  of  columnar  basalt,  quite  distinct  from 
that  orignating  in  successive  depositions  or  chemical  precipitation 
from  water,  although  the  lamime  are  frequently  as  thin  as  those  of  the 
finest  slates.  This  structure  closely  assimihitcs,  if  it  is  not  identical 
with,  that  of  slaty  cleavage  so  distingubhed  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
from  the  lamina)  of  depositions.  It  is  doubtless  oscribable  to  polar  or 
crystalline  forces  acting  in  a  given  direction  on  the  particles  of  the 
heated  basalt,  and  determining  these  into  an  infinitesimal  number  of 
parallel  planes. 

This  structure  is  confined  to  limited  areas,  and  the  laminsD  are 
generally  vertical,  or  nearly  so;  following,  apparently,  the  same  law 
as  the  prisms,  in  being  at  right  angles  with  the  cooling  surface. 

Vesicular  Structure, — Near  Mangoli,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  I  observed  empty  vesicular  cavities,  both  in  the  nniygduloid 

'  Malcoliirs  Cvntral  Indin,  Appendix,  p.  liSO. 
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iriKnh,  wbtrh  ditl  not  appear  to  have  ercr  ooDtaincd  any  niinoml, 
wmtt  probably  neca«ione<l  by  ^i^naeons  extrication  wbile  tbo  rock 
In  n  fltiiH  fttat<**  Some  of  t)ie«e  cavities  bad  vitrified  smooth 
mteriowB,  wliik  some  were  bristling  with  incipient  crystaUizationa ; 
ttonio  were  nearly  romid.  others  curvilinear,  oval,  or  compreascd ;  and 
I  Um  lon^at  diaineiers  of  theee  last  had  a  general  north  and  8ontb 
diragtmm  which  may  be  received  as  indicative  of  the  direction  taken 
lijr  dm  melted  basalt  in  this  vicinity ;  others,  observed  in  the  amyg^ 
daloifl  near  Bojapnre,  hski  a  general  direction  parallel  with  the  long 
[  mxi»  of  the  grent  Bh<?6t  of  trap. 

InUrcal^ited  Layeri, — The  newer  trap  of  Southern  India  is  remark- 

hMm  for  the  horixontality  of  ite  layers  of  amygdaloi<l,  wackd,  and 

Jt,  continued  over  very  large  areas,  and  alternating  with  great 

^Hgttlaniy,     The  Vindhya  ranges  in  Malwa'  consist  of  alternate  hoH- 

OBlaJ  beds  of  basalt  or  trap»  and  amygdaloid*     Fourteen  of  these 

edi  may  in  general  be  counted^  the  thinnest  at  the  top^  and  rapidly 

n^  in  tbicknesB  as  they  lower  in  poeition;  the  basalt  stratum 

I  ottom  being  about  200  feet  thick.     Similar  layers  occur  in  the 

same  formation  in  Upper  Malwa ;    and  Voysey  informs  us  that  the 

Ctmwilghtix  mountains,  extending  for  165  miles  along  the  left  bank  of 

[  tfie  Tapty  river,  from  its  source  to  the  city  of  Boorhanporo,  are  prin- 

Itnpally  Ibrmed  of  compact  basalt,  very  much  resembling  that  of  the 

iit*8  Gaoseway.      It  is  found  columnar  in   many  places,  and  at 

Sawilghur  it  appears  stratified,  the  summits  of  several  ravines  pre- 

fentbi^  a  C4jntinued  stnitum  of  many  thousand  yards  in  length. 

Afi  Colonel  Sykes  accurately  remarks,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
imjr  ttniformity  in  the  alternation  of  the  strata,  ''but  the  general 
Ibicknctt,  and  extent  of  a  stratum  are  preserved,  aa  in  seili- 
tockfl,  on  both  sides  of  a  valley;  the  basalt  and  hardest 
aatjri^bilotd  being  traceable  for  miles  in  the  parallel  spnis  or  rangce ; 
tbe  imbeddc«l  minerals,  and  even  the  textnmi  vary  in  very  short 
The  basalts  and  hardeil  aiiiyig^dakMdd  ruu  so  much  into 
oitlier  that  the  line  of  separation  is  not  always  readily  diatin- 
i;  esxcepting,  of  conreo,  the  lines  of  horizontal  stratification. 
liie  Mfllwa  Vindbjra  chain,  Captain  Dangerficld *  dcacribcs  the 
DOft  of  the  fourteen  layers  of  wfiicb  thoy  are  usually  composed 
^to  be  finom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick;  but  tlieir  depth  rapidly  incrcas- 
lag  an  lower  in  position ;  the  amygdaloid  being  the  broadest,  excepting 
IllO  l^wert  bed  of   basalt,  which  appears  about  300  feet  high,  and 


MiilcNdrn's  LVtitral  Intiiii,  Vol  11,,  Appendix,  pp»  32*i  and  327* 
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which  constitutes  the  rock  of  the  lower  plain.  The  two  or  three 
upper  trap  strata  are  fine-gnuned  and-  massiye;  hut  it  gradually 
assumes  the  state  of  globular  trap,  the  balls  of  which  are  at  first 
small,  but  lower  down  increase,  till  in  the  last  of  these  beds  thej  are 
of  immense  size. 

Mr.  Malcolmson^  describes  the  Sichel  hills  between  Hjdrabad  and 
Nagpore,  on  the  eastern  limit  of  this  formation,  to  be  composed  of 
basalt  generally  globular,  the  spheroids  being  sometimes  of  great  sice; 
but  in  many  of  the  water-courses,  even  of  the  elevated  table-lands,  it 
has  a  stratified  appearance.  Small  basaltic  columns  are  also  met  with 
on  the  crusts  of  some  of  the  spurs  and  higher  ridges;  and,  where  they 
occur,  no  fossils  and  few  mineraLs  are  found.  These  hills,  like  the 
trap  acclivities  of  the  Ghauts,  are  arranged  in  terraces  with  steep 
sides,  having  projecting  spurs;  and  their  summits  rise  occasionally 
into  conical  elevations  with  rounded  or  fiat  tops.  They  inclose  narrow 
valleys  abounding  in  streams,  or  support  table-lands  covered  with 
black  soil,  strewed  with  trap  boulders,  and  having  water  everywhere 
near  the  surfiice.  Gbanite  not  only  forms  the  base  of  the  hills  at 
Nirmal  to  the  south,  and  Yedlabad  to  the  north,  but  part  of  the 
mountains  themselves;  the  basalt  being  seen  to  rest  on  decomposing 
granite  about  the  centre  of  the  range,  in  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
the  Koorur  river  passes ;  it  also  again  appears  high  in  the  table-land 
to  the  north  of  that  river,  and  in  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  northern 
descent,  where  the  most  extensive  fossil  beds  were  found. 

The  elevation  of  the  sheets  of  trap  rocks  forming  the  Sichel  hills 
above  the  level  of  the  basaltic  plain  of  Hydrabad  is  about  600  feet, 
direction  W.N. W.;  breadth  about  forty  miles,  and  apparently  con- 
tinuous to  the  last  with  tho  Godavery  ranges,  to  the  alluvial  plain  of 
Rajamandry,  where  it  occurs  at  the  hill  of  Poddapungali  and  Govin- 
patnam.  While  the  trap  zone  of  Gawilghur  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  Berar,  the  Sichel  belt  confines  it  on  the 
south. 

In  the  plains  of  Bagwari  and  Bejapore,  and  on  tho  north  bank  of 
the  Gutpurba,  amygdaloid  is  the  prevailing  rock ;  while  the  compact 
and  concentric  basalt  is  seen  usually  in  ridges,  or  dykes. 

Between  Bagwari  and  Alkopa,  tho  road  lies  diagonally  across  low 
trap  swells,  which  have  generally  a  south-west  direction,  though  their 
lines  sometimes  intersect  each  other  at  obtuse  aud  acute  angles.  The 
tops  of  the  swells  are  mostly  slightly  convex,  though  often  terrace-like 
where  isolated  or  truncated ;  and  are  composed  of  the  more  compact 

*  Tnmaactioiui  Geological  Society,  Vol.  V.,  Second  Series,  p.  560. 
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luid  ffti^ular  trap.  In  tbe  blinks  of  the  nullaa,  tlie  Imp  and  amyg- 
iJaJikid  may  he  ^Keerred  alienmtiiig  and  passing  into  each  otber;  tbe 
•>ft"  Iv^  tbo  «urfa<?i?  rock.      Kiinker  h  often   so  profusely 

^^[  '»  sbeetii  i»f  afnygdaJoid  iiud  in  the  vortical  fie^urcs  as 

lo  ;ip^K!amnc«  of  interstiuiilioation  to  tbe  face  of  the  rock, 

Ti*r  i..M..v>iiig  aet-tion  occurs  in  a  trap-bill  n-  little  to  the  north-west  of 
SindA^hh  in  the  Southern  Mnbmtta  eoontxy,  between  Firozabad  and 
tb*  e  of  the  Kistnah  with  the  Gutpurlja.     The  kunker  seanm 

pr«t; ..  jm  the  f»c!o  of  the  clilV,  in  con^ef^uenoo  of  the  more  rapid 

wtiAtii^ag  of  the  8oft  amygdaloid  and  wack^* 


-^..iK^ .. 


GloboJar  conoentnc  baaalt 


B,  B,  H,  K tinker  in  Hcmas, 

Red  am  jgdalmrJ^  with  veoUtes  «ii4  oi&o  •par 

n.  Wftck<$y  brownisli  green  and  grey* 


D.  Waek^. 

In  this  riciiiity  beds  frora  three  to  six  feet  thick  occur  in  the 
amygikloid,  of  a  finely  laminari  bright  red  bole,  which  yields  to  the 
it  is  greasy  to  the  feel,  ^vcs  a  fining  streak,  adheres  to  tlie  tongue, 
'.  when  immerded  in  water,  separates  with  a  crackling  noise;  it  ts 
indttrated  near  basalt.  Colonel  Sykes^  mentions  tbe  oeciUTcnce  of 
'*slimta  of  red  ochreoiis  rock,"  frora  an  inch  to  many  feet  in  thickness, 
mod  pttseing  through  every  variety  of  texture,  from  pulvernJeut, 
&tml>le^and  indurated,  to  compact  earthy  jasper.  "It  is  pulvernlent 
'Mr  the  basaltic  columns  at  Sern>or;  friable  under  subcolumnar  red 
aygtlaloid,  near  tbe  source  of  the  Seena  river;  indurated  under 
ImmU  at  Kothool.  Although  bard,  it  Ls  here  so  cellular,  as  to  bare 
tlic  appearance  of  s[»onge;  and,  retlnce^l  to  powder,  looks  like  brick 
dcitft.  In  tbft  scarps  of  tbe  hill-fort  of  Hurreechundurghur  and  a 
.\T  Joonur,  in  which  are  excavati^d  numerous  Boodb  caves, 
mjiact  and  homogeneous*  and  is,  in  fact,  an  earthy  jasper. 
In  IbcM*  |i)calititMS  li  lies  under  from  300  to  000  feet  of  basalt.  In  the 
it^imer  locality  it  Ls  about  three  feet  thick,  in  the  tatter  one  foot     At 

*  Traniaettoiut  Gwtlogical  Sociisty,  Vol.  IV.,  Second  HerivHy  p.  419. 
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Nandoor,  N.N.W.  of  Ahmednugger,  iu  the  valley  of  the  Godayery 
river,  it  is  found  as  a  porphyritic  stratum,  many  feet  id  thickness,  and 
is  used  as  a  building  stone.  The  imbedded  matter  consists  of  very 
minute  crystals  of  lime.  At  Wangee,  lying  nearly  in  the  latitude  of 
Barlonee,  but  differing  eighteen  miles  in  longitude,  and  at  Barlonee  it 
occurs  as  an  earth :  as  both  places  lie  on  the  same  level,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  stratum  is  continuous  between  them.  It  occurs  abundantly 
in  the  Ghauts,  frequently  discolouring  the  rivulets,  and  giving  a 
ferruginous  character  to  the  soil  over  a  considerable  area.  When 
thin  and  under  heavy  beds  of  basalt  or  amygdaloid,  the  exposed  edge 
of  the  stratum  projects,  is  rounded,  and  double  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  itself;  as  if  it  had  once  been  in  a  tenacious  fluid  state,  and 
squeezed  out  by  the  superincumbent  basalt."  Colonel  Sykes  distin- 
guishes this  ferruginous  clay  from  the  laterite,  and  considers  it  iden- 
tical with  McCuUoch's  ferruginous  clay  underlying  the  basalt  of  the 
Giant^s  Causeway. 

It  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks  still  more  modern.  I  have  seen  layers 
of  the  cellular  variety  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Monti  Rossi  on  Etna^  at 
Aden,  on  the  Island  of  Ischia,  and  in  the  Campagna  around  Rome. 

Circumscribed  beds  of  fossiliferous  limestone  have  been  inclosed 
between  layers  of  basalt  and  wacke,  as  at  Peddapungali,  near  Rajah- 
mandry. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  layers  alternating  with  trap  than 
those  above  mentioned.  The  amygdaloid  sometimes  passes  into  basalt 
by  insensible  gradations ;  but  there  is  usually  a  marked  distinction,  as 
if  the  two  rocks  had  been  erupted  at  different  periods. 

Dykes, — Dykes  of  a  more  compact  basalt  are  common  at  intervals 
over  the  whole  of  the  trap  area  penetrating  basalt,  wacke,  and  amyg- 
daloid. They  are  almost  all  vertical ;  consequently  iu  them  will  be 
found,  occasionally,  a  horizontal  columnar  structure;  the  globular 
concentric,  however,  prevails.  The  general  direction  of  those  visible 
is  generally  easterly  and  westerly.  The  softer  varieties  of  trap  have 
been  indurated,  the  clays  converted  into  jaspers,  and  the  limestones 
silicified. 

Tci/w. — Veins  are  not  of  very  common  occurrence;  they  usually 
consist  of  quartz,  calc  spar,  or  calcedony.  I  have  often  observed 
beautiful  crystals  of  quartz,  lining  both  sides  of  a  fissure  in  the  trap, 
and  the  vacant  space  in  the  middle  partially  filled  up  by  fine  crystals 
of  zeolites  and  calc  spar.  Veins  of  a  dull  reddish  colour,  without  any 
definite  direction,  traverse  the  trap  of  Bejapore,  from  which  in  com- 
position and  texture  they  do  not  vary  much. 

LUlu>logical  Character, — As  all  the  varieties  of  the   newer  trap 
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focfc«  c»f  Soolbero  India  uecasionally  pasa  into  each  other  hy  ineensihle 
jjraiJiitiotiB,  it  would  be  inipossihie  to  describe  them  all  rainoralogically. 
Among  the  ojiiygdjiloidi;,  having  sometime*  found  that  xeolittc  niinenilfi 
would  jirevail  over  a  certain  extent,  at  others  fiilicioua  minerals,  such 
at  i»k)edomei»,  iiimrtz,  &c,,  and  again  (laleareous  minerala,  I  attempted 
lO  fillfiGiify  them  ac^^ordlngly,  but  soon  fonnd  that  the  method  would 
not  answer,  for,  in  mo^t  InstaDcesE^  the  whole  of  these  roinerald  are 
inlermingjeii  in  pro[H>rtioti8  quite  impo«dible  to  determme  in  area«  ef 
any  magnitude.  It  id  l*eyond  doubt  that  in  some  localities  finer  and 
more  fref|tient  specimens  of  crystals  of  certain  miuerala  are  found  than 
in  otherSi  wbcro  they  may  be  often  entirely  wanting.  The  mineral 
eomUlions  of  the  tmp  mo^t  favoui-able  to  the  production  of  each  of  the 
tlirce  classes  of  minerals  above  named,  h  in  itaelf  an  abstruse  but 
mUsmei'mg  branch  of  investigation. 

Amygdaloid, — I  found  the  basis  of  the  amygdaloid  in  which 
fdolitic  crystals  were  most  abundant  to  bo  a  red  clay,  containing 
micfo#eopic  and  invisible  zeolitic  particles  disseminated  through  its 
structure,  which  became  sntiioienlly  apparent  when  a  bmall  jiortion  of 
the  clay  is  escim^^  to  the  blow-pipe,  causing  it  to  Intumosoe  and  curl 
np.  When  heated  with  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  a  gelatinoua  jtmiQ, 
lik4!)  the  SiJesian  variety  of  biisult  analysed  by  M,  Lowe  of  Vienna, 
,  BoiU  of  (Jif  Trap. — The  basis  of  the  trap  is  principally  hornblende 
fehipar,  with  varying  proportions  of  augite  and  oxide  of  iron  ; 
the  latter  often  prevailing  go  much  as  to  render  the  rock  magnetic,  It 
pttfi£ietf  (sometimes  in  the  same  moss)  into  the  conipuct,  bLck,  grey, 
|>orphyritic  amygdaloidal  varieties ;  and  ^^onji-iinjcs  into  wacke  und 
Uie  reil  elaya. 

BamU. — The  black  compact  trap  tnw  ubually  a  flat  conchoidal 
limctitrr;  fu*e«  readily  per  m  into  black  gla>:.s,  or  pitchstone;  the 
frmctured  portions  are  faintly  translucent  at  the  edges*  The  rock  is 
cii|uU>]e  of  an  exquisite  poli&h,  and  is  largely  employed  by  natives  in 
the  sculpture  of  idols,  altars^  and  basso  rclievoe. 

Ordinary  Variciics. — The  dull  brown,  grejrish,  and  greenish  varie- 
tim  ate  less  compact,  and  have  an  uneven  granular  fracture  pafl^ing  into 
tmiiliy*  When  reilnced  to  powder  a  few  of  the  particles  are  taken  up 
bj  iJtm  magnttt ;  the  powder  is  of  a  dull  green ii^h-grey  or  brown  hue] 
iloai  not  gelatiaixe  with  acids.  The  average  p-f^ecific  gravity  of  niany 
Wfteiimna  I  fuand  to  be  335, 

M"       ^   '  -.  which  are  by  far  the  nio>it  prevailjugt  meU 

mu>  a  :.  i  Hiel;  some  evidently  containing  ntuch  of  the 

•liciootf  materuil ;  for  the  caIce4lonie6  and  agates*  seen  in  it^  cavities,  were 
ittftniible  per  at,  but  mcltf^d  readily  wilh  the  a^ldition  of  a  little  t*iida. 

D  U 
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WackS. — The  wacke  is  usually  g^Jj  reddish-grey,  brown  or 
greenish-brown,  easily  frangible,  often  pulverulent.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  disintegrated  amygdaloid,  and  fuses,  like  the  dark  red  clays,  into 
a  greenish  glass  or  enamel. 

Porphyritic  Trap, — At  the  caves  of  Elephanta  I  observed  the 
amygdaloid  graduate  into  a  grey  porphyry,  imbedding  yellowish- 
brown  crystals.  This  island,  as  also  those  of  Bombay,  Salsette,  and 
Caranja,  afford  abundant  specimens  of  the  lighter  coloured  porphyries, 
associated  with  the  basalt,  amygdaloids,  and  wack6  just  described. 

Near  Firozabad,  on  the  borders  of  the  limestone,  the  trap  has 
often  a  porphyritic  structure,  imbedding  crystals  of  a  dull  olive-green 
mineral,  not  unlike  olivine,  which  in  decaying  assume  a  greenish- 
brown  tinge,  and  finally  fall  out,  leaving  cavities  that  impart  a 
variolated  appearance  to  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  most  common 
variety  of  porphyritic  trap  is  a  base  of  compact  hornblende  and 
felspar,  or  augite  and  felspar,  imbedding  crystals  of  hornblende,  green 
or  hypersthenic  felspar. 

A  singular  variety,  commonly  called  white  basalt,  is  found  in  the 
Island  of  Salsette.  It  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  colour,  and 
varies  from  compact  and  granular  to  crystalline ;  the  crystalline 
variety  contains  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  and  is  evidently  a  trachyte. 
The  granular  fuses  with  difficulty  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  assimilates 
a  white  fine-grained  sandstone  in  texture. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  amygdaloid  described  by  Colonel  Sykes', 
which  I  have  not  hitherto  met  with,  except  in  hard  specimens,  and 
which  he  states  have  not  been  noticed  by  authors  on  European 
geology.  "  The  first  is  an  amygdaloid,  in  which  compact  stilbite  is 
imbedded  in  a  vermicular  form.  One  of  its  localities  is  the  insulated 
hill  on  which  stands  the  temple  of  Parvati,  in  the  city  of  Poena; 
and  it  is  met  with  in  many  other  places.  Captain  Dangerfield  ob- 
served the  same  peculiar  stratum  near  Sagar.  He  says,  *  There  occurs 
an  amygdaloidal  or  porphyritic  rock,  consisting  of  a  compact  basis  of 
wacke,  in  which  are  imbedded  in  great  abundance  small  globular  or 
uniform  masses,  but  more  usually  long  curved,  cylindrical,  or  vermiform 
crystals  of  zeolite.' 

"  The  other  rock  occurs  as  a  thick  stratum  of  amygdaloid,  at  the 
elevation  of  4000  feet,  in  the  hill-forts  of  Hurreechundurghur  and 
Poorundhur;  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Goreh  river,  at  1800  feet,  near 
Serroor.  The  matrix  resembles  that  of  the  other  amygdaloid;  but 
the  mineral  imbedded  is  a  glassy  felspar  in  tables  resembling  cleave- 

'  Transactions  Geological  Society,  Vol.  IV.,  Second  Series,  p.  424. 
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landite,  crossing  each  other  at  varioas  angles^  and  so  abundant  ajs  to 
oocnpy  a  moiety  of  the  mass'.'* 

At  Jehoor'  and  near  Ahmedniigger  the  basalt  has  angular  siliceous 
pebbles  imbedded;  and  in  the  Happy  Valley,  near  the  latter  place, 
reddish  flat  transparent  crystals. 

Voysey'  states  that  the  basalt  of  Sitabuldee,  near  Nagpore,  contains 
namerous  amygdaloidal  cavities,  for  the  most  part  lined  with  a 
peculiar  mineral,  which  he  styles  conchoidal  augite.  I  have  observed 
at  Alkopa  oval  cavities  in  the  trap  filled  with  a  black  mineral  in  a 
state  of  earthy  decay,  giving  the  rock  a  curious  mottled  appearance; 
before  the  blow-pipe  this  earth  is  converted  into  a  black  magnetic 
slag.  Many  of  the  vesicular  cavities  of  this  amygdaloid  were  filled 
with  green  earth,  which,  in  moist  situations,  assumes  this  black  or 
deep  brown  colour;  while  zeolites,  in  process  of  disintegration,  leave 
a  light  ochreous  brown  earth  in  the  cavities. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  minerals  found  in  the  overlying  trap 
collated  from  the  papers  of  Colonel  Sykes,  Malcolmson,  Thompson, 
Voysey,  and  from  my  own  observations,  showing  their  principal 
localities,  and  arranged  after  Phillips. 


Earthy  Minerats. 

Chief  LocalUies, 

SUe*      Crystallized  quartz     ... 

Ahmednug^er,  Kothool. 

Rose  and  amethystine 

Nagpore  and  the  Nizam's  country. 

Pseudo-morphous  quartz 

Pindee  Hills  and  Deccan. 

Common  opal      

Plain  of  Bejapore,SitabuIdee,Gawilghur. 

Semi-opal 

Doondcrgaon,  and  banks  of  the  Seena 

toPoorunda;  Bagwari. 

5Uftr,  Alumina.  Caloedony,  &c. 

Onyx    1 

In  the  beds  of  the  Kistnah,  Godavery, 

and  Bhima. 

Plasma        ...      ^ 

HeUtrope     

Bed  of  Mota  Mola   river,  between  Fi- 

rozabad  and  Sindaghi. 

Cacholong    

Plain  of  Bejapore. 

Cornelian 

A^a..v--- 

Agate 

From    the  Rajpeeplce  hills,  ^^aroche, 

Mocha  stone 

beds  of  the  rivers  Kistnah,  Godavery, 

H088  agate 

and  Bhima.                          ^ 

Agate  jasper 

1  Piobftbly  trachyte. 

•  Transactions  Geological  Society,  Vol.  IV.,  Second  Series,  p.  423. 

*  Anatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  124. 
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Sileay  Altminoy  Prehnite  ... 
£tm«,  &c.        Stilbite 

Henlandite  ... 
Thomsonite... 
Laumonite  ... 

Maffneiia,SUejf.  OliTine 


Earthy  MineraU.  Chirf  LocaUHet, 

...    MangoD  quarry,  in  globular  basalt 
...]  Brahmanvarehy  plain  of  Bejapote,  Ner- 
...>     bndda  ralley.    Caranja,    Elephanta, 
. . .  j      Solapoor  country. 
...     In  basalt  at  quarries  of  Mazagon. 

...    Sich«l  and  Gawilgbnr,  Elephanta,  Sal- 
sette,  South  Mahratta  country. 


AlkalmO'Earihy  Minerals. 


^tfojf, lime, pot-  Apophyllite.. 
ash,  &c. 

SUex,  magnesia,  Green  earth 
potash,  &e. 

SUejfy  alumina,  Mesotype  .. 
lime,  and  Natrolite  .. 
Soda.  MeeoHte 

Analcime 

•Sii^,  alumina,   Chabasic 
lime,  potash, 
and  soda. 


Poona,  Bombay. 

Siohel  hills,  Nizam*8  territories. 

PUun  of  Bejapore,  Western  Ghauts. 

Deoean. 

Bombay. 

Western  Ghauts. 

Deecan. 


AfMiferwu  Earthy  Minerab. 

Lime,  carbonic   Calc  spar,     rhomboidal 
acid.  dog-toothed,  and  do- 

decahedral,  and  of  all 
shades  of  black,  pink, 
yellow,  white,  and 
green  kunker. 

Limey  strontian.  Arragonite. 


Adt^ferous  Alkaline  MineraU, 


SofUiy  carbonic    Natron  . 
acid. 


Soda,  muriatic    Common  salt 
acid. 

Soda,  sulphuric  Sulphur  of  soda 
acid. 


Brooks,  efflorescences  on  soil  scattered 
over  whole  area. 

Lake  of  Lonar,  efflorescences  and  in 
water  of  springs,  whole  area. 

Lake  of  Lonar. 


Calcedonies  and  agates  occar  in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  the 
trap,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  six-pound  shot  or  larger. 
They  are  often  found  in  the  form  of  geodes,  filled,  or  partially  filled, 
with  crystals  of  quartz;  sometimes  amethystine,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  often  seen  a  crystal  of  ealc  spar.  The  exterior  shape  of  these 
masses   of  calcedony   and  agate   is   extremely  regular;    sometimes 
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0||lheife<il,  but  more  cotiimonly  cotnpreased  ami  irregular;  ^'rncrally 
WlryaiiULl,  or  mairitinllary,  or  HUl;u!tiform,  Sometinjca  the  cjilccflony 
m  ^n  pcrfttnitc'l  by  a  number  of  smnll  circiilftr  cavitica  na  to  i^«cimble 
ft  Imbbk^d  mwis  of  white  Invii. 

The  vnxiety  of  calcetlony  called  ptn^ma  is  seen  in  the  Nizanra  ti>r- 
ritonc«t,  euttlh  of  tlie  Bhiraa,  between  Sunnoo  and  Jyattaky ;  it 
cjcciuB  in  aii  amygdaluid,  imJicddiiig  green  earth,  wbite  calccdony,  nod 
ttkle  Bpar.  The  ^hite  oalceduiiy  is  seen  diaiinctly  passing  into  pla^ma^ 
and  the  ptaeiua,  by  different  gra^Lations  uf  shadeij,  from  tninslue4}nt 
^pple-green  to  the  dark  and  almost  ojiiM|iio  green,  into  bloodstone; 
the  colouring  matter  h  the  green  earth;  and  the  red  spot«  we  see 
ill  the  blooilBtone  are  evidently  derived  from  the  bright  red  bole 
which  here  occurs  in  layers  and  nest«  in  the  amygdaloid.  The  green 
colour  in  eame  of  the  white  calcedonies  i.-^  often  dispoffed  in  delicate 
iwoiw-like  filaroenta.  On  exposure  to  the  blow-piiw  the  green  of  both 
the  ptamna  and  heliotrope  is  destroyed;  that  of  the  phiema  changing 
to  m  purtdlKh-white. 

The  caicholongs  wluch  oeonrs  in  the  plain  of  Bejapore  are  usually 
Riilk-wiilte,  and  present  both  the  hard  and  the  Boft  earthy  varieties 
oi«rieed  by  Brongniart  in  the  cachobings  of  Champigiiy ;  the  former 
rxhibitif  a  ithiniDg  fracture^  while  the  latter  is  chalky,  ^igbt,  and 
■fihcree  to  the  tongue. 

Among  the  seolitic  amygdaloids,  heulandite  and  ^ilbito  are  most 
ftbundant;  they  occur  often  cry^tallixed  in  geodea  of  quarts.  The 
tnfeotype  at  Aklapoor  on  the  Mool  river  occurs  imbedded  in  large 
injiiw»ii»  Md  the  radii  of  some  of  the  crystals  are  six  or  seven  inches  in 
length.  In  tlio  amygdaloid  of  the  Solapoor  territory  I  met  with 
tirv*      '  3  mens  of  a  stellated  zeolite  (mesntype)  in  large  transparent 

'  fho!  '  rystols  of  calc  spar,  one  of  which  was  peculiarly  interest- 

ing, showing  the  gradual  peeudo-morphic  changes  and  forme  assumed 
liy  the  particles  of  the  two  minerals  in  a  state  of  intermixture.  The 
xeolitie  rays  may  be  seen  in  the  transparent  eubstance  of  the  calc 
epor,  diverging  and  decuseating  from  the  several  centres  of  the  star- 
Ulce  forme  they  assume.     A  whitish  cloudy  zone  encircling  the  star 

I  §how$  the  point  where,  appareutly,  the  antagonizing  crystalUmtion  of 
llie  two  minerals  begins  to  become  blended  and  confused;  beyond  this 
Iii0  my^  arc  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  cfilc  spar,  Vict  versch  sttlbite 
^l9D  frequently  oocun^s,  ioljcdding  calc  spar. 

Ofilc  Spar, — Colonel  Sykes*  states  that  in  his  district  time  occurs 
only  in  thn?e  I'rysijJlino  forms :  rhoinU,  dog-toi»th,  and  the  ilodecahedrou. 


Tiuii'^"^'  '*"  '^"'^ogicnJ  Snd*'tjr,  Vol.  IV.»  Hi^cond  Series,  j>. 
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**The  first,"  he  observes,  "is  found  on  the  surface,  and  imbedded  in 
masses  of  quartz  and  compact  mesotype;  while  the  two  latter  forms 
are  associated  with  icthyophthalmite  in  cavities  in  the  amygdaloid 
strata."  All  these  varieties  occur  in  the  Nizam's  territories  and  the 
South  Mahratta  country :  the  rhomb  is  often  found  in  veins.  In  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  a  few  hundred  yards  north-west  from  the  village  of 
Knnkel,  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  I  found  slender  prismatic 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  (arragonite),  fasciculated  in  sheaf-like 
bundles,  with  dark  fragments  of  chert  in  a  friable  mass  of  the  amyg- 
daloid; the  radii  of  the  crystals  were  three  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
fiunt  amethystine  hue. 

Titaniferous  iron-sand  is  found  in  the  beds  of  brooks  and  rivers 
running  over  the  trap. 

Many  other  minerals,  some  probably  new,  are  suspected  to  exist  in 
the  newer  trap.  North  of  Aklapoor,  at  Gorgaon,  a  new  mineral' 
occurs  in  a  mass  two  feet  in  diameter,  partly  buried  in  the  amygdaloid 
bed  of  the  river:  its  colour  green,  and  breaking  into  rhombs.  Its 
measurements  are  those  of  calcareous  spar,  but  the  specific  gravity  is 
less.     It  is  stated  to  be  covered  by  green  earth. 

Volcanic  Vents  in  Overlying  Trap, — Captain  Dangerfield*  states 
that  some  of  the  hills,  both  in  the  Yindhya  and  in  the  neighbouring 
wild  tract  of  Rajpeeplee,  are  said  to  have  hollows  sometimes  filled  with 
water  near  their  summits,  which  have  been  thought  to  resemble  dis- 
tinct craters;  and,  in  some  places,  near  the  city  of  Mhysir,  there  are 
pointed  out  in  the  upper  bed,  or  near  the  junction  of  the  two,  large 
earthen  vessels  and  bricks,  asserted  to  belong  to  the  ancient  city  of 
that  name;  which,  with  Oojein  and  above  eighty  other  large  places  in 
Malwa  and  Bagur,  are  stated  to  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period  over- 
whelmed by  a  shower  of  earth.  The  ruins  are  certainly  buried  in  an 
alluvium,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  by 
water,  or  having  been  drifted  by  the  wind,  than  showered  down  by  a 
volcano. 

Malcolmson  cites ^  the  lake  of  Lonar  as  "the  only  instance  of  a 
volcanic  outburst"  discovered  in  this  immense  volcanic  region,  about 
the  centre  of  which  the  lake  is  located;  but  from  the  absence  of  any 
streams  of  lava,  and  of  the  quiquivcrsal  dip  attending  craters  of 
elevation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  to  have  been  occasioned  by  sub- 
sidence, like  the  Val  del  Bove,  as  before  stated,  or  by  a  great  gaseous 
extrication. 

^  Geological  Transactions,  VoL  IV.,  Second  Series,  p.  425. 

'  MaIcoIm*8  Central  India,  Vol.  II.,  Appendix,  p.  325. 

'  TransactionB  Geological  Society,  Vol.  V.,  Second  Series,  p.  562. 
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^^lie  sketch  cjf  this  singulur  cavity,  which  is  ntsarly  circular,  about 
tliree  or  four  mileH  id  circunifereQce  and  .'>00  ft;et  in  depth,  wiia 
i!icerul««l  on  the  spot  by  LicnUTnant  Charle«  Caz^Iet,  2t)th  Rogimeui 
Mjidf3i9  Native  iRlautry,  anti  will  remind  the  ^^ologiciil  reader  uf 
ibn  tsi^tioct  crntcr  now  occupied  by  tho  luke  of  Gkjmtindcr  Maar',  in 
^  ^  '*     -'  l*ler  Maar,  which  is  sup|KM5©d  to  havo  been 

„      1  an  tmmen^  Toluuie  of  gas. 

Seotion  ftcross  Loiuir  LftlcQ 


f  Mm  of  the  r:»  <  overe<i  with  a  tiger  jungle ;  the  bottom 

ii|iiod  by  a,  ftnfill  -i  ;^^reenish  saline  wator,  fringed  by  dwarf 

ftil4h*trees,  &c.,  growing  on  a  fiat  muddy  shore.     The  water  of  the 

'  '  fly  supplied  by  springs  both  sweet  and  saline,  which  rise 

n»ai.     Two  streamlcta  run  into  it  from  the  margin,  and  its 

v^olniiMfr  ii  much  increased  by  the  rains,  when  it  ia  ten  or  twelve  feet 

'     T      'r  f^    dry  weather  its  depth  h  not  above  from  two  to  five  feet, 

the  layer  of  black  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  one  of 

|mls«tw<i  cir  three  inohea  thick,  forms;  consist  tug,  according  to  Mal- 

(llollllH»ll^  of 

C&rbonioftdd       .  *        .        -        39  0 

StHia  -         -         -         -     40  !l 

Wtkter  -          -         -         20  fi 

Insoluble  nmtt<T  -        -        -        .      0  & 


100     0 


Mid  m  tiBipft  of  a  sulphate  nearly  correspontling  with  that  of  the 
tntm^  or  ctriatt*d  mth,  from  tho  lakes  of  Fezzaa.  The  water  has  a 
apeetjle  i^m^-tty  of  1027 '^^>     It  contains  in  1000  grains, 


Mitr.  noclo 
Sc<s«]utctirb.  Boda     - 
Sol^jh,  soda 
Also  A  littlo  pottflK 


211    f> 

4    2  nearly 
0     I 


Attlioajfh   the  mud   is  strongly   impregnated   with   sulphuretted 
i         jt^er  hae  no  unpleasant  smell,  and  is  clear     The  salt 
iL  striated  and  laminated  in  a  beautiful  mjuinor^  and 
foF  rarioQ*  ooUiurs.     The  natives  often  cut  it  into  ornaments. 


Fr^Ttr^l  ill  LydiV  Clemniite,  Second  Kiiitiou,  Vol.  II.,  [*.  2fU. 
I'taiHiediOiiB  Geological  Soeiet)',  Vol  V,^  pp,  b&l  Aud  563, 
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The  deep  and  almost  semicircular  indentation  forming  the  safe  and 
commodious  harbour  of  Bombay,  embracing,  like  the  crater  bay  of 
Santorin,  many  beautiful  islets,  may  hare  once  formed  the  side  of  a 
crater  of  subsidence.  The  whole  of  these  islets  and  the  high  land  by 
which  they  are  encompassed,  are  chiefly  of  basalt  and  amygdaloid. 
No  decidedly  volcanic  products,  such  as  pumice,  scoria,  lapilli,  pitch- 
stone,  obsidian,  &c.,  hare  been  found. 


BmstUi. 


That  some  of  this  great  formation  of  trap  has  been  erupted  in  the 
open  air,  is  evident  from  the  lacustrine  deposits  it  has  invaded  between 
Hydrabad  and  Nagpore,  like  the  Eocene  basalts  of  Auvergne;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  must  have  made  its  appearance  under  circumstances 
of  great  pressure,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  absence  of  cones  and  craters  of  elevation,  its  usual  compact 
structure,  the  want  of  conformity  of  the  trap  to  the  lowest  level  of 
existing  valleys,  and  the  occasional  intercalation  of  marine  beds. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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rr*  III. — ^1  Summartf  Account  of  the  Civil  and  ndiffiom 
JuHiluUon$  of  thti  Sikh,  B^  PROFESaoR  H.  11.  Wilson, 
Direeiar  n.A,8, 

[Bead  25M  April,  1846.] 

TtfERK  liskve  ariseQ  from  time  to  time  amoDg  what  are  considered  tlie 
ttD learned  elapses  of  the  f>eople  of  India  thoughtful  zLtid  benevolent 
intiiridmils,  who  have  folt  diesatisfied  witli  the  religious  practices  of 
their  couGtrjmen,  and  with  the  diBtinctione  of  ca^te  and  creed  by 
irliich  they  are  diejunited.  They  have  attempted,  accordingly,  to 
reform  theee  defects,  and  to  reduce  the  existing  systems  of  belief  to  a 
fevr  simple  elements  of  faith  and  worship  in  which  the  Brahman  and 
'  ^1,  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindn  might  cordially  combine,  and 

\  u\rh  they  mi^dit  learn  to  lay  ti&it\e  their  nnchari table  feelings 

towards  each  otiicr. 

Althongh  not  professing  to  be  deeply  versed  with  the  sacred 
litemturo  of  either  i^ect,  with  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran,  the  Indian 
reformers  have  been  in  general  men  of  respectable  attainments,  and 
hMwe  been  well  grounded  in  the  speculative  tenets  of  the  two  systems 
pirhicli  they  have  sought  to  amalgamate.  Retaining  the  doctrine  of 
tfWiSBiJgration,  they  have  grafted  upon  it  a  philosophy  componnded 
if  llie  Vedanta  principle  of  emanation^  or  the  origin  of  individual  soul 
ooa  grcftt  pore  universal  spirit  to  which  the  detached  portions 
►  to  return,  and  of  the  Snfyisra  of  the  Mohammedans,  in  which  the 
5  of  passion  is  substituted  for  that  of  dogmatigm,  and  the  buman 
«r»«il  and  the  divine  spirit  are  typified  as  the  lover  and  the  beloved. 
^Tbom  doctrines  have  been  clothed  by  the  reformers  alluded  to  in  a 
*  dress;  they  Iiave  been  set  forth  in  short  metrical  compositions 
^-otoi  or  hymns,  or  aongs — always  in  the  vernacular  dialects,  and 
Ifrritlcn  in  a  style  addreBBod  to  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  the 
I  people.  Theft©  are  usually  chaunted  to  simple  melodies,  and 
ftn  where  they  have  not  effected  any  citange  of  opinion,  they  have 
exiemsively  diffusod  and  have  exercised  considerable  influence 
r«r  the  national  character.  These  c»ompositions  gradually  accumu* 
and  presi^rved  in  collectionR  of  various  extent,  constitute  the 
Itoraiare  and  the  cre*Ml  nf  i\  larc^  [>ortinn  of  fho  aLTirnltitral  popula- 
tliHi  of  Upper  Jniii  < 

Tbc  t.      '  'n?.tnit  turns  have  rxerci^ciL  itlLlicii^ii  ifidirectly, 

the  mot*  M-nce  upon  any  considerable  body,  and  aided  by 
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political  events,  have  tended  to  form  a  nation  out  of  a  sect,  is  B6h& 
N^nak,  or  N^nak  Shdh,  the  nominal  founder  of  the  religion  and 
nation  of  the  Sikhs.  He  was  horn  in  1469,  at  a  viUage  now  known  as 
Dehra",  or  the  *  village,'  on  the  Ravi,  ahout  thirty  kos  from  Lahore,  and 
is  said  to  have  heen  at  first  engaged  in  trade  as  a  dealer  in  grain,  bat 
to  have  exchanged  in  mature  age  worldly  pursuits  for  a  life  of  meditar 
tion  and  religious  instruction.  The  Punjab  was  at  that  time  subject 
to  the  Pathan  Sovereign  of  Delhi,  Bchlol  Lodi ;  but  then,  as  now,  the 
lands  were  distributed  chiefly  among  Hindu  chiefs,  who  united  the 
character  of  landlord  and  ruler,  as  rayas  or  rajas,  over  districts  of 
difierent  dimensions,  paying  revenue  and  rendering  military  service  to 
the  Mohammedan  governors.  One  of  these  rayas  took  N^nak  under 
his  patronage,  and  enabled  him  to  disseminate  his  doctrines  without 
hindrance  or  danger.  According  to  the  legendary  biography  of 
Nanak,  he  was  a  great  traveller,  traversing  not  only  India  but  visiting 
Mecca  and  Medina,  working  miracles  on  his  journeys  and  making 
numerous  proselytes.  There  is  probably  little  truth  in  his  Arabian 
peregrinations,  although  it  was  consistent  with  his  religious  character 
to  have  spent  some  time  in  wandering  over  Hindustan,  and  visiting  the 
places  held  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  most  likely, 
however,  that  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  days  in  the  Punjab, 
endeavouring  to  inculcate  his  views  among  his  neighbours  and  couu- 
tr3rmen;  several  of  whom,  no  doubt,  adopted  his  notions;  becoming,  as 
the  term  Sikh  implies,  his  disciples;  the  word  being  the  provincial 
articulation  of  the  Sanscrit  word  Sishya,  a  scholar  or  disciple,  the 
sibilant,  sh,  being  invariably  pronounced,  kh,  in  the  western  provinces. 
From  those  disciples  he  organised  a  communion,  the  superintendance 
of  which  he  bequeathed  to  one  of  his  principal  pupils,  named  Angada, 
establishing  a  sort  of  hierarchy,  to  which  perhaps  it  was  owing  that 
his  followers  were  kept  together  as  a  distinct  body.  The  successor  of 
Angada,  Amara  Das,  became  possessed  of  some  temporal  power,  and 
built  the  fort  of  Kajardwal.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  secular 
aggrandisement  was  not  regarded  as  altogether  orthodox,  and  the  Sikhs 
who  restricted  their  views  to  purely  religious  objects,  separated  from 
Amara  Dds  and  attached  themselves  to  Dharmchand,  the  grandson  of 
Ndnak,  as  their  *Guru'  or  spiritual  head.  They  then  became  known 
as  Udasis,  or  persons  estranged  from  worldly  hopes  or  fears,  or  aa 
'  Nirmalas,'  individuals  free  from  soil  or  sin.  It  is  chiefly  from  these 
classes  of  Sikhs,  the  Uddsis,  and  Nirmalas,  that  teachers  of  the  theism 

*  Major  Leech,  J.A.S.B.,  No.  162,  1845;  (but,  query)  if  it  is  not  the  same 
as  Kirtfpur  Dohra  his  burial  place.  Malcolm,  As.  Res.  XL,  207.  Malcolm 
calls  his  birth  phicc  Talwandi,  or  Rayapur,  on  the  Bcyah. 
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of  Niiiiak  are  to  he  fouud  iii  almost  every  coneidcrahle  city  of  Hin- 
iln^tiin«  #i>ineliiut*s  singly  or  eotuetiititjs  assembled  in  Sau^'ats  or  cou- 
Tf^mU.  TUey  Imvci  nothiu^  of  a  political  or  military  character,  but 
doToic  their  lime  to  daily  prayers  and  observances  adtlressed  chiefly 
to  thm  m«^ory  of  N^nak  and  the  perusal  aud  adoration  of  the  aaisred 
Tol  X  illufttrations  of  hi^  doctrines  by  varioos  bandi?, 

io  '.  t  Punjabi  and  Hindi. 

Thtj  exposition  of  the  Stldi  faith,  if  anything  m  rague  deaenres 
Ike  ttppeUation  of  a  faith,  m  kuown  as  the  Adi  Gmnth^  the  ^  First 
t*  to  diHtiriguish  it  from  another  scriptural  authority  <»f  the  Sikha 
of  a  later  date.  It  is  a  large  volumo  but  contains  no  syst^^matic 
expdftiitOD  of  doctrines — no  condensed  creed — no  rulea  for  ritual  ob- 
flerraooes.  It  i»  an  unconnected  c^^nipilation  of  verses  of  a  mystical 
or  a  innral  purport,  ascribed  moetly  to  N4nak,  but  comprehending  the 
Wfilitig?  of  other  pcreons,  many  of  whom  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Ntoik,  except  a  general  accordance  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  quietifirm  and 
lent  of  one  divine  cause  and  esfsence  of  all  things, 
va*  put  togethi^r  by  Arjunmal — the  fourth  Sikh  Guru 
or  poutilf  in  descent  from  Ndnak — who  flourished  in  the  reigu  of 
J<*haiigirp  to  wank  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  balk  of  tlio 
luaU?riaii«  are  attributed  to  the  predecessors  of  Arjunjual,  but  it  is 
ttiimilted  that  thirteen  other  persons  contributed  to  it^  contents — or,  as 
the  Siklii»  gay,  twelve  ;ind  a-half,  intending,  most  ungallantly^  by  the 
liaifl  a  female  author.  The  copies  of  the  Adi  Granth,  however,  found 
in  ditferent  parta  of  India,  vary  considerably  ae  to  the  subordinate 
contributors;  the  greater  number  of  the  poems  bear  the  name  of 
Nitnak,  but  the  rest  are  by  different  hands,  as  Kabir,  Sheikh  Ferid- 
R^m4nand,  Mim  Bai,  and  other  well  known  Bectarian  or 
va  teachers.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the  pocmjt 
[iMserilicil  to  Ndnak : 

Hy  bo))'  t»cher  is  h<?  who  tenoheft  clemency; 
Tlie  he&rt  b  awake  witlim,  who  seeks  may  find, 
W.n.It'rfiil  13  that  rosary,  every  bead  of  which  is  the  hrOAth; 
f.   'Til:  apckrt  on  its  rece.9  it  knows  what  will  como  to  pass: 
ho  who  i*  mtTcifiii,  the  mcmlesa  ts  a  butcher. 
1-  9t  the  knife,  and  recklessly  exlaimest,^ 
*'  Wimt  wi  ;i  jfoat?     What  is  a  cow?     What  aro  animals?*^ 
Bnt  the  Soliib  ded^rea  that  the  blood  of  all  ia  one: 
S&inty^  (irophria,  accrra,  have  pMwd  away  in  death; 
Naoak*  destroy  not  life  far  the  preBervation  or  the  body. 

_Ag«in— 

U(*^9  and  i\x  lliy  whnit?  heart  tipoti  Itini. 
TTtf*  *»*irld  ia  Itoand  i«*  thee  liy  ptospority: 
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While  it  endnras  many  will  oome  and  ait  with  thee  and  auRoond  thee; 

But  in  adversity  they  will  fly,  and  no  one  will  be  nigh  thee: 

The  woman  of  the  house  who  loves  thee,  and  is  ever  in  thy  bosom. 

When  the  spirit  quits  the  body  will  fly  with  alarm  from  the  dead. 

Such  Lb  the  way  of  the  world; 

The  frailty  of  human  affections. 

Do  thouy  Ninak,  at  thy  last  hour,  rely  alone  upon  UarL 

Or  again — 

Thou  art  the  Lord,  to  thee  be  praise; 

All  life  is  with  thee : 

Thou  art  my  parents;  I  am  thy  child; 

AU  happiness  is  from  thy  mercy: 

No  one  knows  thy  end. 

Highest  Lord  among  the  highest. 

Of  all  that  is  Thou  art  the  regulator, 

And  all  that  is  from  thee  obeys  thy  will, 

Thy  movements,  thy  pleasure:  thou  alone  knowest 

N4nak,  thy  slave,  is  a  free-will  offering  unto  thee. 

Under  the  tolerant  reigns  of  the  first  princes  of  the  hoose  of  Timor 
the  propagators  of  the  doctrines  of  N^nak  were  unmolested,  and  seem 
to  have  risen  rapidly  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  consideration. 
Rdmdds,  the  third  Guru,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Akbar,  and  settled 
himself  in  an  ancient  city  in  the  Punjab,  which  he  so  much  enlarged 
and  improved  that  it  was  called  after  him  Rdmd^pur.  Among 
his  improvements  was  the  construction  of  a  large  tank  which  was 
called  by  the  people  the  lake  of  Ambrosia  or  Amrit-sar,  and  this  has, 
in  modem  times,  given  its  designation  and  sanctity  to  the  town  so 
denominated,  Amritsar.  The  wealth  and  consequence  attained  by  the 
Sikh  Gurus  had,  however,  the  effect  of  drawing  upon  them  the  jealousy 
and  persecution  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  Arjunmal,  the  fourth  Guru 
after  Ndnak,  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  either 
died  or  was  put  to  death.  The  act  was  resented  by  the  Sikhs  of  the 
province,  who  took  up  arms  under  Har  Govind,  the  son  of  Arjun,  and 
exacted  vengeance  from  all  whom  they  regarded  as  hostile  to  their 
religion.  Their  rising,  however,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  local  disturbance,  involving  no  political  crisis,  much  less  as  indi- 
cating the  future  developement  of  an  independent  state. 

This  persecuting  spirit  continued  through  several  successions  of 
Sikh  Gurus,  and  in  some  cases,  it  might  be  more  correctly  termed 
retribution,  for  the  Sikhs,  dispossessed  of  their  acquisitions  or  in- 
heritance in  the  plains,  and  compelled  to  secrete  themselves  in  the 
hills,  collected  into  bands  of  plunderers  and  robbers,  and  by  their 
depredations   provoked   the   fate   they  suffered.     Dist»ensions  among 
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tlirmMilrcts  jiitKi  <iX{>oj$e<l  iiiem  Ui  the  cruelly  uf  their  MohaiiuittHlnu 
j^oromora,  uml  their  ninth  Qurny  Tegh  BtihtMlur,  wae  |»u1)liiOy  put  to 
tlirittb  ill  1(17 ^>*  sMScordin/*^  to  the  Sikh  ?iuthoritit«M,  iit  the  insiit^utinn  uf  a 
cotnimtitor  for  the  Gurushii*— -lUicordiug  to  the  Mohjuuuieilun  writers. 
faowerer,  W  wan  executed  for  hlo  offenofsa  uj^mst  ike  Iaw  bj  a  life  of 
liredaiary  violence — ^i  his  death  the  >iklis  had  aluiui^t  di^p])eared 
except  11^  n  few  inoffensive  aoctariana,  or  aa  fecattcre<l  gangs  of 
iMUiditti 

The  rurrt^^r^iou  of  the  son  of  Tegh  Baha<lur^ — ^Guru  Govind — con- 
vtttuted  the  moat  important  era  in  tho  political  progress  of  the  Sikhs. 
He,  iu  fact,  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  comni unity,  and 
converted  the  Sikhs  of  NAnak,  the  disciples  of  a  religion  of  spiritujility 
and  benevolence,  and  professors  of  a  faith  of  peace  and  gomi  will, 
itiW  %n  armed  confederacy,  a  military  republic.  The  worship  of 
"«t<?©P  was  combined  with  that  of  the  "book,"  and  instead  of 
sdnmf^tiog  to  unite  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  Into  one  family 
r  "tv,  be  made  his  ditsctplee   vow  implacable  hatred  to  the  fol- 

I  it'  Alohammed.     He  linally  abrogated  the  distinction  of  caste, 

«•«!  opened  his  ranks  to  every  deaeription  of  jiergons,  even  to  the  wery 
l«iw^t  Hindus,  assigning  to  all  hi^^  military  ii^lherents  the  name  of  Sinh 
— or  lion — a  term  peculiar  to  the  Rajput  Hindus.  Ht»  followera  were 
onjoine«i  always  to  have  steel  about  their  porsone,  to  wejir  blue  dresses, 
to  let  tlieir  hair  grow,  and  to  u^  sus  phrases  of  salutation,  as  a  war 
cfy,  or  1119  responses  iu  prayers,  the  sentences ;  **  Wah !  Guru  ji  ka 
klialMi  :  Wahl  Guru  ji  ka  fatteh."  **  Hurra!  for  the  unity  of  the 
Oimi:  Hurra t  for  the  victory  of  the  Guru;"  expressions  that  have 
l»Mu  «iiiee  m  nm  even  among  the  more  genuine  descendants  of  N&nak, 
Ibo  UdikMiii,  and  Nirm^a«. 

Otini  (loriuil  was  an  author  na  well  as  a  soldier,  and  has  left  a 

I  fueord  of  his  own   eiploits,  in  a  work  ealJed  the   Vtchitra   Natiik^ 

fumtmg  the  first  portion  of  a  larger  compilation  which  shares  with  the 

Adi   Oniutli  the  reverence  of  the  Sikhs.     It  is  called   the    Daisama 

Fd«l«bali   ka  Granth«  the  Book  of  the  1 0th  King,  or  more  correctly 

•peaking,  Pontiff ;   tuid  like  the  Adi  Granth  it  is  a  compilation  of 

eooinbationd  by  various  writers,  but  they  are  more  of  a  martial  and 

I  namlivt  tlian  of  a  moral  or  speculative  complexion.     This  as  well  as 

'  ilJi  prpdece«aor,  the  Adi  Granth,  is  conaposed  chiefly  in  the  Hindi  dialect 

•f  the  Punjab,  written  id  the  Gurumukhi  character,  a  singular  per- 

SMQQ  of  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  retaining  the  forms  but  altering 

»««BiU  of  the  lott/^rs. 

To  Ouru  Govind  also  is  a^cjibed  the  fiist  attempt  at  the  political 

ofgrnnisalitm  of  tho  Sikhs,  by  the  institution  of  the  Guru  mata..  or 
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federal  council  of  chiefs,  which  assembled  periodically  at  Amritsar,  as 
long  as  the  city  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Sikhs,  to  consult  on 
measures  in  which  the  community  was  interested,  and  to  concert  mili- 
tary operations  whether  offensive  or  defensive.  It  does  not  clearly 
appear  of  whom  these  councils  were  at  first  composed,  but  no  doubt 
they  were  of  a  popular  character,  and  every  one  who,  through  his 
hereditary  landed  property,  or  his  influence  in  a  village,  or  his  repu- 
tation as  a  bold  and  fortunate  leader,  could  command  the  foUowing  of 
a  band  of  armed  adherents,  however  few  in  number,  was  admissible  to 
the  conclave,  and  had  a  voice  in  its  deliberations. 

After  making  head  for  some  years  against  the  generals  of  Aurangieb 
and  the  hill  Rajas,  whose  enmity  Guru  Govind  provoked  by  his 
indiscriminate  ravages  as  much  as  by  his  religious  tenets,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  friends  and  his 
children  became  a  solitary  fugitive  almost  bereft  of  reason.  Much 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  close  of  his  career;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  expelled  from  the  Punjab  by  the  Lieutenants  of  the 
Emperor  and  led  the  life  of  a  mendicant  wanderer :  he  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  Dekhin  in  1708. 

Guru  Govind  was  the  last  of  the  religious  teachers,  or  Gums,  of  the 
Sikhs,  but  the  temporal  command  of  his  followers  was  assumed,  after 
his  death,  by  Banda,  a  bairagi,  or  religious  mendicant,  who  inflicted  a 
ferocious  vengeance  for  the  discomfiture  and  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  teacher.  The  Sikhs  rallied  under  Banda's  guidance,  defeated  the 
Mohammedan  governor  of  the  province,  took  and  demolished  Sirhind, 
and  crossing  the  Jumna  spread  desolation  to  Saharanpur,  giving  no 
quarter  to  the  Mohammedans  except  on  condition  of  their  adopting 
the  Sikh  faith.  Their  progress  was  at  last  arrested  by  Abd-usHsamad 
Khan,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Farokhser.  The  Sikhs  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  hunted  from  one  stronghold  to  another  until  Banda 
and  his  most  devoted  followers  who  had  been  shut  up  in  Lohgerh,  a 
fort  about  100  miles  n.e.  of  Lahore,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
According  to  some  accounts  they  were  sent  to  Delhi  and  put  to  deaths 
with  circumstances  of  great  ignominy  and  cruelty;  but  there  is  a  sect 
of  Sikhs,  called  Banda-i,  who  believe  that  Banda  escaped  from  the  fort 
and  settled  in  Sindh,  where  he  died  peaceably  and  left  his  sons  to 
propagate  his  peculiar  doctrines.  These  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of 
any  essential  importance,  one  of  them  being  the  abolition  of  the  blue 
vesture — an  innovation  acceded  to  by  the  Sikhs  in  general,  but 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  Akalis,  a  class  of  fanatics  calling  themselves 
Immortals,  and  who  are  are  also  known  as  Govind-sinhis,  as  being  in  a 
I)articular  manner  the   disciples   of  Govind  Sinh.      These  are  still 
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tlktiQKii^^<^<l  ^y  tho  blue  coloar  of  their  gaiTn«^iit«  and  by  canyiiig 
Islee!  Ill  tbe  form  of  the  chaki  or  iUpcus  always  about  tbeir  iieraona. 

So  rigorouH  a  jwrset'utioii  of  tbe  Sikbs  followed  the  defeat  nnd 
i]<tatb  of  BoDiia  tluit  tbt*y  were  nltnost  ext<3rminate<l  in  tbe  plains. 
SamCt  bowever,  ut^iii  found  refuge  in  tbe  bill**,  and  after  a  period  of 
tbirty  yeare  re-appcsared  amid  tlie  couftiHioo  wbicb  followed  tbe  luva- 
ffioQ  of  Hindustan  by  Nadir  Sbab.  Tbeir  neceesltieis  made  tborn 
planderers  ami  tbeir  policy  yugt'ewted  tbeir  forming  lixe<l  i&ettlemeul*? 
by  eoaatmcting  fort«»  and  eoiiipelliiig  tbe  cultiviitors  to  pay  to  tbom 
ih©  government  rcvenuen.  Tbey  were  occasionally  repiN^ssed  by  tbe 
'»f  tbe  viceroys  of  Lahore,  but  tbe  distracted  gttate  »>f  public 
tufing  tbe  refloated  incurnions  of  Abnied  Shab  of  Kabul,  was 
propitume  to  their  growth  in  numbers  and  independence,  and  from  this 
purior]  tbey  continue*!  to  gather  etrcngtb  and  audacity^  until  tbey 
'^Tttdually  establis[ied  tbem<selvei»  in  Sirliind  and  tbe  €*ai«teni  portion  of 
tbr  Punjab,  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Setlej.  Tbe  death  of  Abnie«l 
Sbiih,  tbe  diBsensions  7unong  tbe  Afghani^  on  tbe  one  band,  and  the 
total  firo^ration  i»f  tbe  sovereignty  of  Delhi  on  the  other,  enable<i 
lli«^fti  t*j  appropriate  to  themselves  tbe  rei^ources  of  the  country,  to 
c«oiifirm  tbm  authority  over  the  inhabitants,  and  to  complete  a  kind  of 
nattait&l  organisation. 

The  Sikh  constitution  grow  naturaUy  out  of  their  political  sitna- 
ti4ifi.  During  tho  period  of  R>covery  from  the  depression  to  wiiicb 
tlfti^  hii4  been  rc»luced  by  tbe  v^iguur  of  the  Mohammeilan  officers, 
tfiey  ifi&ned  from  their  retreats,  for  tbe  sake  of  the  plunder  on  which 
they  depended  for  Bub^ietenee,  in  bodies  of  various  strength  under  a 
tender  who,  from  bis  personal  character  or  bi3  family  influence,  could 
,g«UiOf  a  party  round  htm*  He  was  assisted  by  his  relations,  or  by 
iiioiia  al»o  enjoying  consideration  among  the  fugitives,  and 
biui^iig  contributions  to  the  force  of  the  Icatler.  When  they  were 
wmoctmful  the  party  remained  located  in  tbe  country  which  tbey  bud 
fAVigod,  and  divided  it  among  them ;  a  larger  portion  of  the  conquered 
y  was  set  apart  for  the  ]ea<ler»  but  portions  were  distributed  to 
tie  who  bad  taken  a  prominent  share  in  the  expedition.  It 
iDi^t  aometimes  happen  that  the  land  itself,  where  left  desolate  and 
vrjt^^  titute<l   the  allotments,  but  the  usual  plan   was  to  leave 

tb<^  whether  Hindus  or  Mohammedans,  unmolested,  on  con- 

'U  of  their  acknowltHiging  allegiance  and  paying  tlie  govern- 

. . avenue  to  tbeir  new  lords.     In  tho  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the 

Piiiijab  tbe»e  lordships  were  at  first  of  but  ephemeral  duration,  but 
['treri  or  were  extinguished  tbey  were   rf?pbi<:ed  by  others* 
!   tbt'Ui   l^tkiiiLf   fit  niiatieut  ro(>l   8urviv*vl  rlio  do^iendein^ies 
VOL,  IX  1 
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of  the  Mohammedan  Governments,  upon  whose  ruin  they  had  risen. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  various  petty  Sikh  chiefiships  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  spread  over  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Punjab,  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Ravi,  comprising  in  their  subjects 
different  races  both  Mohammedan  and  Hindu,  the  hereditary  occu- 
pants and  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  who  constituted,  as  they 
still  constitute,  the  majority  of  the  population  \ 

The  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  relatives  and  confederates  of 
the  leader  led  to  another  peculiarity  in  the  Sikh  constitution.  The  por- 
tions varied  in  extent  and  value  according  to  the  power  and  influence 
of  each  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  larger  allotment  as  well  as 
a  predominating  influence  was  assigned  to  the  leader  of  the  party;  but 
each  member  of  the  confederacy,  who  considered  that  he  had  accom- 
panied the  leader  as  his  friend  and  companion,  claimed  to  exercise 
independent  authority  over  his  own  share,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
every  kind  of  subordination  or  control.  He  was  willing  to  be  regarded 
as  voluntarily  connected  with  the  chief,  and  with  the  other  members 
of  the  original  confederacy,  and,  in  general,  was  prepared  to  make 
common  cause  with  them,  but  he  disdained  to  be  fettered  by  any  kind 
of  allegiance  either  to  an  individual  or  the  association.  In  this  manner 
sprang  up  the  several  Misals,  or  voluntary  associations  of  the  Sikhs, 
acknowledging  a  common  designation  and  a  common  head,  and  combin- 
ing with  each  other  on  particular  occasions,  or  in  times  of  emergency  to 
form  the  Guru  mata,  the  national  council  or  diet,  in  which  every  member 
of  each  Misal,  however  limited  his  resources^  had  an  equal  vote. 
Twelve  such  Misals  existed  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Sikh  confede- 
racy ;  but  those  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  Setlej  were  annihilated 
by  the  all  devouring  ambition  of  Runjit  Sing,  and  those  between  the 
Setlej  and  the  Jumna  spontaneously  dissolved  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  Government.  The  last  general  diet  of  the  Sikhs  was 
held  in  1 805,  when  the  fugitive  Holcar,  and  his  pursuer  Lord  Lake, 
penetrated  into  the  Punjab. 

This  notion  of  a  unity  of  interests,  or  national  identity  among  the 
Sikhs,  as  forming  part  also  of  a  community  of  religion,  was  designated 
as  the  Khalsa,  the  Church  Militant,  if  it  might  be  so  interpreted,  for 
it  expressed  a  vague  notion  of  the  Sikhs  being  under  one  spiritual 
guidance  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs — a  sort  of  abstract 

*  M.  Jacquemont  repeatedly  observes  that  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  much 
outnumber  the  Sikhs.  According  to  Captain  Lawrence,  the  population  of  the 
Punjab  may  be  loosely  estimated  at  1,500,000,  of  whom  760,000  are  Hindos, 
ft00,000  Mussolmans,  and  only  250,000  Sikhs.  Captain  Barnes  made  the  popula- 
tioii  larger,  but  the  proportioiis  much  the  same. 
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lb*H»cr»ry.  Tlie*  tenn  has  ftinct*  e*ime  t<i  be  apjiliecl  Ui  the  tptnporal 
gOTiTnmeni  tklonc,  and  tlj«  late  Maharaja  depoiteil  Giiru  Goviml, 
f4iiak,  and  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  the  Sikhs  ])rc>fcssed  to  look  up 
0,  from  even  their  abwtract  m  typical  parttciiJation  io  the  Khaba.  At 
no  time,  indeed,  iras  thin  imaginary  unity  6«  well  miuntainctl  as  hy 
Rnnjit,  who.se  elevation  wn«  in  a  g-reat  degree  ascribahle  to  the 
disunion  wliich  prevailed  among  the  several  MisalB,  and  the  conflict- 
ing pretensions  of  their  members :  a  sketch  of  his  rise  will  beat  illiw- 
ijftmU*  till*  eharacteristtc^  of  the  Sikh  confederacy. 

The  first  of  the  family  of  the  late  Maharaja  Rnnjit  Sing^  of  whom 
any  record  hag  Ijeen  preserved,  was  a  Jj^t  farmer^  whose  patrimony  it  is 
taid,  consisted  of  three  plonghfi  and  a  well.  His  sou  was  a  eonvert  to 
the  Sikh  faith,  and  abandoning  agriculture  enlisted  as  a  private  horse- 
man  in  the  fjorvice  of  a  Sikh  chief.  His  son  Cbarat  Sin^'  became  a 
petty  chief  himself,  and  levied  a  small  troop  of  horse  with  which  ho 
plundered  the  conntiy.  Being  successful  in  Ms  incursions  he  built  a 
fort  near  Gajnioli,  at  no  great  distance  from  Laliore^  and  compelled 
the  villages  in  the  vicinity  to  pay  to  him  the  government  assessment**. 
This  Afghan  governor  of  Lahftre  attempted  to  dislodge  hira,  but  the 
Sikhs  fla<?ked  to  his  succour  in  such  numbers  that  the  Afghan  was 
ghul  to  desist  from  the  enterpriso  and  shelter  himself  in  Lnhore. 
Thf!i90  events  enabled  Charat  Sing  to  erteud  his  mrqui  sit  ions,  and 
while  reserving  to  himself  the  Sirdari  portion  he  distributed  among 
his  priDcipal  associates  the  remainder  of  the  districts  whose  revenues  ho 
rpd-  He  was  thenceforward  the  head  of  a  Misal,  that 
I  the  name  of  the  village  in  which   his  ancestors  had 

il.     His  Misal  waa  one  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  twelve, 
"  ■    to  send  but  2500  horse  int(*  the  field,  while  several  of  the 
Miahed  10,000  or  12,000. 
The  eon  and  suc^^easor  of  Charat  Sing»  Maha  Sing,  distinguished 
bbiBelf  by  hi«  military  and  political  talents,  and  greatly  extcnrled  the 
power  of  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  although  he 
died  in  )7f»2  at  thi-'  early  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Ho  WHS  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Runjit.  then  in  his  twelfth 
jmr,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
tpot  her  to  death  for  alleged  misconduct,  and  as.c(ume<l  the  dii'ec- 
of  Jiflairs.  His  resources  were  mucli  improved  by  bis  marriage 
witli  the  fhinghter  of  Satla  Kunwar,  who  had  been  left  by  her  hns- 
li&od  thf!  regent  of  thr^  Ghnni  Mi.^1,  whose  possessions  extended  cast 
©f  Lahon*  and  included  Amritaar.  Ho  became  possessed  also  of  the 
city  of  Lahore  under  a  gmtU  from  Shah  Zeman,  the  king  of  Kabul,  on 
reiitiat  from  tlie  Pwnjab.     The  city,  il  is  true,  was  not  Shah 
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Zemaii*8  to  give,  being  in  the  aotaal  occupation  of  three  other 
Sikh  Sirdars.  The  grant,  however,  was  held  to  confer  a  title  and  had 
an  influence  with  the  Mohammedans,  by  whom  Lahore  was  chiefly 
inhabited.  Their  ready  assistance  placed  Runjit  in  possession  of 
Lahore;  important  from  its  situation  and  extent,  and  still  more  from 
its  ancient  reputation  as  the  capital  of  the  vice -royalty  of  the  Punjab. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  follow 
Runjit  through  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  the  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  the  Sikh  chiefs,  and  transformed  an  ill-defined  and  precarious 
combination  of  independant  military  leaders  into  a  compact  and  dea- 
potic  monarchy.  His  first  great  accession  was  the  annexation  of  the 
Bhangi  Misal,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  whole,  to  his  own, 
upon  the  death  of  the  Sirdar,  by  the  unjustifiable  expulsion  of  the 
infant  chief  and  his  mother-regent.  Taking  advantage  of  hostilities 
with  the  Raja  of  Kahlur,  Sansar  Chand,  he  compelled  various  Sikh 
chiefs  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  to  yield  him  allegiance  and  to  pay  him 
tribute,  being  assisted  in  his  operations  by  the  resources  of  the  Ghani 
confederacy,  under  the  direction  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  by  the  Sikh 
Sirdar  of  Alu-wala,  who  became  in  early  life  and  continued  to  be  for 
many  years  his  personal  friend.  These  proceedings  were  confined  to  the 
east  of  the  Ravi ;  but  in  1804  Runjit  was  emboldened  by  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Afghan  monarchy  to  invade  the  dependencies  of  Kabul, 
lying  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Indus,  and,  although  he  did  not 
permanently  establish  his  supremacy,  he  succeeded  in  enforcing  its 
acknowledgment  in  the  shape  of  gifts  and  tribute  from  the  Moham- 
medan chiefs  who  had  hitherto  held  of  the  Afghan  kingdom.  In  1805 
he  first  became  known  to  the  British  Government  by  the  advance  of 
Lord  Lake's  army  into  the  Punjab.  No  great  opinion  was  then 
entertained  of  his  power  or  prospects.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  observes,  his 
force  did  not  amount  to  8000  horse,  and  part  of  that  was  under  chiefis 
who  had  been  subdued  from  a  state  of  independence,  and  whose  turbu- 
lent minds  ill  brooked  an  usurpation  which  they  deemed  subversive  of 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  principal  eflbrts  of  Runjit  for  the  next  few  years  were 
directed  to  the  extension  of  his  authority  to  the  eastward,  and  several 
of  the  possessions  of  the  original  Misals  were  either  wholly  or  in  part 
incorporated  with  his  own  territories.  He  repeatedly  crossed  the 
Setlej,  appropriated  lands  on  its  left  bank,  and  interfered  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Sikh  chiefs  so  obviously  for  his  own  advantage  alone, 
that  they  became  alarmed  and  had  recourse  to  the  British  Government 
for  protection  as  having  succeeded  to  the  power  of  Dellii,  of  which 
they  acknowletlgo<l  themselves  to  be  the  subjects,  as  in  truth  they  as 
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well  UM  nil  the  Siklie  in  the  Punjab  originally  were,  rising  to  indepen- 
dence only  when  U»o  de-scendants  of  Baber  wore  U»o  weak  to  reclaiiti 
tli-  'J  nee.     The  appeal  was  admitted,  but  Ruiijit.  althongh  Ue 

ttl     ^  I   his  menaciDg  attitude  only  upon  the  approacl\  of  a  mili- 

ttify  furoa,  was  leuiently  dealt  with:    he  wais  allowed  to  keep  the 
filaon  on  the  left  hauk  of  the  Setlej,  of  whicli  he  waa  in  actual  poe- 
»aailoii,  however  unwarrantable  the  meaua  by  which  they  had  l)een 
a^Qired;   but   the  Sikh   chiefs  who   had  so  far  escaped   his  grasp 
mete  tbeDceforth  protected  from  his  violence  or  hia  craft:  be  thenoe 
fetttmed    to   the  wof^tward  and  there  £jought  more  promising  (Iclds 
fr>r  the  employrnent  of  bis  growing  power  and  the  gratification  of 
lite  ambitious  designs.       In   the  prosecution  of  this   policy  he  took 
Maltan,  reduced  the  dit^trictti  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Indua  to  liis 
absolute  dominion,  croSfsed  the  latter  river  and  conquered  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  country  of  the  Afghans,  aacended  the  mountain  on 
tim  Dorth  of  the  Punjab,  and  compelled  the  bill  Rajas  to  pay  htm 
beaTy  tribute  or  to  lly  from  their  ancient  seata  to  avoid  hh  tyranny, 
ocrtipied  aud  ruiued  Kashmir,  and  subjected  to  his  will  the  uuortcnd- 
in^  |ftriDoe8  of  Little  Tibet,  encircling  to  the  north  the  Himalii-yaii 
d^pofideocies  of  Briti»>h   India^  and  approaching  the  contines  of  the 
Cftk^ial   Empire,  with  which  his  lieutenants   tin  ally  came  not  very 
wicoe^isfally  into  collision.     To  the  whole  of  thetse  posbessions  he  bad 
DO  other  title  than  the  sword^  and  his  conquests,  unchecked  by  the 
neoavity  of  devising  any  pretext  for  them  whatever,  were  the  rapid 
:    of  little  more  than  twenty  years.     A   kiugdon»  composed  of 
terogeneoua  materitils  could  be  held  together  only  by  the  meanti 
hy  wbtch  it  was  acquired,  and  an  overpowering  military  force  was 
noctsmry  to  preserve  the  ascendancy  which  it  had  been  employed  to 
ttilMii.     A.^  long  as  he  pre<served  a  good  understanding  with  the  (»uly 
fMiwcr  in  India  whom  he  had  cause  to  dread,  as  long  as  the  British 
Ouir»-utn€nt  favoured  his  aggrandisement  by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
urgriit  appe&ls  made  to  its  protection  by  the  victims  of  Runjit  Sing* 
ambition,    he   cimfideutly  prosecuted    bis  system  of  aggresyion,  and 
tiiunpled  with  impunity  upon  the  rights  of  his  neighbours,  whetbe 
Moimmmedana  or  Hindus.     The  tninsactionB  that  bave  taken  place 
»in'     '       '  liave  sufficiently  shewn  the  rottenness  of  his  syi*tem; 

th«'  .        '  doniinion  based  upon  military  violence  and  individual 

amliititm;  the  ccrtiUD  coDKequences  of  relying  upon  an  army  as  the  main 
itmirument  and  >*tay  of  a  government.  The  guccotoHors  of  Runjit  bave 
|ieriAh<*d  under  rhe  pieijii  nipt  ion  of  the  military  chiefs,  and  the  chiefs 
tbi£iiii9elv<Mi  Imve  lici*n  the  victims  or  the  puppets  of  a  mutinous  ami 
iomAutii  «ddif  '"        *1inl  »«ddiory  luus  ii*>w  been  pretty  well  destroyed, 
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but  the  Khalsa  has  been  left  in  a  state  of  utter  imbecility  which  irill 
ensure  its  spontaneous  extinction  at  no  distant  period,  if  it  be  not 
kept  aliye  by  the  undeserved  protection  of  the  British  Goyemment. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  political  organization  of  the  original 
Sikh  confederacy  it  is  obvious  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist;  it  had 
received  its  death-blow  from  Runjit  Sing,  and  was  latterly  a  monarchy 
of  a  despotic  character,  tempered  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
powerful  military  leaders,  or  of  holding  them  in  check  chiefly  through 
the  agency  of  their  mutual  jealousies  and  conflicting  pretensions.  The 
Misals  were  destroyed,  the  Guru-mata  was  forgotten,  nor  has  the  Sikh 
religion  preserved  much  more  of  its  primitive  character.  Its  original 
elements  were  deism  of  a  mystical  tendency,  contemplative  worship, 
peace  and  good-will,  and  amalgamation  of  Mohammedan  and  Hindu. 
There  was  not  much  of  dogma  or  precept,  and  its  doctrines  were  incul- 
cated through  the  channel  of  mystical  and  moral  verses  in  a  popular 
style.  Ndnak  Shah  appears  to  have  sought  the  amelioration  of  the 
principles  and  feelings  rather  than  an  alteration  of  the  creed  or  usages 
of  the  people;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formally  abolished  caste 
although  he  received  proselytes  from  every  order,  and  while  he  treated 
the  Koran  with  reverence  he  acknowledged  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Hindu  mythology ;  so  do  his  followers  to  the  present  day,  that  is,  such 
of  his  followers  as  profess  the  pure  Sikh  faith.  They  do  not  worship 
images,  they  worship  the  visible  type  of  the  Khalsa  in  the  book;  but 
they  do  not  question  the  existence  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva; 
and  the  legends  relating  to  them,  to  Vishnu  especially,  as  popularized 
from  the  Purdnati  in  vernacular  compositions,  constitute  much  of 
their  favourite  literature;  except  in  the  mode  of  performing  public 
worship,  and  in  the  profession  of  benevolent  sentiments  for  all  man- 
kind, there  is  little  diflerence  between  a  Nirmala  Sikh  and  an  orthodox 
Hindu  of  the  Vaishnava  sect. 

Neither  are  the  Govind  Sinhis,  the  disciples  of  Guru  Govind,  to  be 
considered  as  unbelievers  in  the  Hindu  mythology.  They  receive  all  the 
Paurdnic  legends  as  true,  but  they  appear  to  be  most  partial  to  those 
of  the  Saiva  sect,  as  harmonizing  best  with  their  fierce  and  martial 
character.  It  is  affirmed  of  their  teacher,  Guru  Govind  himself,  that 
he  was  directed  to  loosen  his  hair  and  draw  his  sword  by  the  Goddess 
Bliavani,  of  whom  he  was  an  assiduous  worshipper.  He  says  of  him- 
self, "  Durga  Bhavani  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  asleep,  arrayed  in 
all  her  glory.  The  goddess  put  into  my  hand  the  hilt  of  a  bright 
flcyraetar  which  she  had  before  held  in  her  own.  *The  country  of  the 
Mohammedans,'  said  the  goddess,  ^shall  be  conquered  by  thee,  and 
numbers  of  that  race  shall  be  slain.*     After   I   had  heard  this  I 
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exclattnc^d,  'Tbia  eteel  shnil  be  the  guard  to  me  and  to  my  followers, 
becansri  in  its  Itietre  the  splendour  of  thy  countenance,  ob  Goddess  I 
i^  dwayH  reflecte<i/**  In  the  account,  also,  which  he  gives  of  his  mis- 
ttioii,  he  eaya  that  in  a  preceding  life  he  performed  severe  penance, 
tuedltaling  on  Malidkiila  and  Kdliki  (or  Siva  and  Burgd),  in  con- 
i»e4|Qence  of  which  he  was  eent  into  the  worhi  by  Parameswara,  the 
ffWprpme  god,  to  egtablish  a  perfect  system,  to  teach  virtue-,  and  exter- 
minate the  wicked.  The  last — understanding  by  the  term  'wicked* 
ihr  followers  of  Mohammed — is  the  part  of  his  mijaeion  which  he  most 
lalf oared  to  fulfil,  and  which  waa  the  whole  spirit  of  bis  reform.  Hatred 
of  the  Mohammedans  is  evidently  the  ruling  principle  of  all  Garu 
Goviud^s  institutions.  His  injunctions  were,  "  It  is  right  to  tslay  % 
Mohammedan  wherever  you  meet  biro.  If  you  meet  a  Hindu,  beat 
liirn,  and  plunder  biro,  and  divide  his  property  anion":  you.  Employ 
your  constant  etfurt  to  destroy  the  countries  ruled  by  Mohammedans ; 
if  they  oppose  you,  defeat  and  slay  them*''  The  necessity,  inseparable 
froia  this  state  of  peqtetual  hostility,  of  filling  his  coffers  and  recruiting 
hts  bands,  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  indiscriminate  plunder, 
nad  to  ailMit  of  the  proselytism  of  Mohammedans;  but  deadly  enmity 
to  the  latter  is  the  ruling  element  of  his  system.  To  this  he  baa 
Mirrificed  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  N^nak,  and  the 
«iM7redncs5  of  the  distinction  of  caste.  Ae  far,  however,  as  is  allowable 
hy  the  institutions  of  Nanak  or  €k>vind,  the  Sikhs  observe  the  domestic 
luagee  of  the  Hindu  tribes  or  castes  from  which  they  separated;  and, 
in  consequence,  those  tribes,  particularly  the  Jat*3  or  Gujars  in  the 
Punjab  or  on  the  Jumna,  do  not  refuse  to  eat  or  intermarry  with  those 
uf  the  tssant  races  who  have  become  convertfl  to  the  Sikh  religion.  The 
Mohamme«lan  converts  are  not  permitted  the  same  indulgence,  and  are 
obliged  to  eat  the  6esh  of  swine,  and  to  abetain  from  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision.  The  Hesh  of  the  cow  is  the  only  article  of  food  prohibited 
to  the  Sikhs ;  and  on  this  head  their  prejudices  are  almost  stronger  than 
Uioee  of  the  Hindus.  Smoking  \s  also  prohibited,  but  there  is  no 
retirictiou  upon  the  use  of  bhang,  opium,  or  spirituous  liquor,  and 
drunkenness,  from  one  source  or  otber,  is  a  common  vice.  Nor  is  this 
ibe  only  one  to  which  the  Sikbs  are  addicted.  The  veraes  of  N^nak 
and  his  fellow  momlists  inculcate  a  pure  code  of  ethics,  but  thia  is  a 
^rtion  of  hts  reform  to  which  no  reverence  is  paid ;  and  no  race  in 
India  IS  more  Hagrantly  demoralized  than  the  Lions  of  the  Punjab. 

Wi'  da  not  derive  from  the  travellers  in  the  Punjab  any  description 
o  tlte  public  uf  privsiti'  worship  of  the  Sikhs,  who  are  probably  more 
jmloiM  in  their  own  country  of  admitting  strafigers  to  be  present  at 

ir  reretnonics  than  they  arc  in  other  parts  of  India.     Although 
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several  persons  have  been  admitted  into  the  city  of  Amritsar^  it  is  only  ' 
recently  that  it  was  allowable  or  safe  to  visit  the  sacred  tank  and 
temples  in  its  vicinity.  The  only  description  that  has  yet  been 
published  is  to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  Baron  HUgel.  According 
to  him,  the  tank  is  about  150  paces  square,  and  apparently  fed  by  a 
natural  spring.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  pavement  20  or  25  paces  in 
breadth,  skirted  by  houses  on  one  side,  and  having  several  flights  of 
steps  to  the  water  on  the  other.  In  the  centre  is  the  Hari  Mandir,  or 
Temple  of  Hari,  in  which  a  copy  of  the  Adi  Granth,  said  to  be  written 
by  Ndnak  himself,  is  preserved — ^a  tradition  rather  at  variance  with 
the  assertion  that  the  Adi  Granth  was  compiled  by  Aijunmal.  The 
temple  is  connected  with  the  embankment  on  the  west  side  by  a 
bridge.  The  temple  is  described  by  Baron  Hiigel  as  a  handsome 
building  inlaid  with  marble,  having  a  golden  roof,  and  a  door  of  gold; 
and  surrounded  by  small  vestibules,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  supported 
by  richly-ornamented  pillars  Before  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  are 
two  large  banners  of  red  silk,  the  "  Wah !  Guru  ji  ka  fatteh"  on  one,  and 
**RAm  Dds"  on  the  other,  in  white  letters.  Opposite  to  the  bridge  are 
several  small  structures,  in  which  the  Sikh  Ud^sis  and  Nirmalas  are 
seated,  to  receive  the  gifts  and  reverences  of  the  people.  Fronting  this 
tank  was  the  chief  gathering-place  of  the  Akalis,  whose  insolence  made 
it  dangerous  to  approach  the  holy  precincts ;  but  they  are  not  noticed  by 
Baron  H Ugel.  The  sacred  tank  and  temple  of  Amritsar  wore  also  visited 
by  our  noble  President,  when  Governor-General,  in  company  with  Runjit 
Sing.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  obstructions  heretofore  in  the  way 
of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  observances  of  the  Sikhs  in  their 
own  country,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  objection,  when  out  of  the  Punjab, 
to  the  presence  of  European  visitors ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of 
them  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  of  his  visit  to  the  Sikh  college  at  Patna.  He  was 
civilly  treated,  and  allowed  not  only  to  see  the  place,  but  to  be  present 
at  the  public  reading  of  the  Granth,  which  constitutes  the  public  cere- 
monial of  the  Sikhs.  They  have  for  their  private  use  prayers  com- 
posed by  N^nak,  of  which  those  called  Arthi  are  recited  on  going  to 
bed,  and  those  entitled  Jap  are  repeated  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Their  public  worship,  in  imitation  of  the  Hindu  ritual,  takes  place 
three  times  a  day,  at  the  three  Sandhyas — morning,  mid-day,  and 
sunset.  I  had  an  opportunity,  when  at  Benares,  of  assisting  at  the 
latter,  at  the  house  of  a  Nirmala  Sikh  priest,  who  readily  allowed 
myself  and  a  friend  to  witne»^  the  ceremony.  It  was  very  simple. 
He  occupied  a  lower-roomed  house,  inclosed  in  a  small  court  or  com- 
pound, and  having  a  covered  verandah  in  front.     One  end  of  the 
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was  antffin,  so  as  to  form  a  small  chamber  or  chapel,  in 
wLich,  iipr»n  a  taMo  covered  with  a  white  cloth^  and  decorated  with 
lights  and  flowers,  lay  the  Adi  Graatb.  Aa  the  people  entered,  they 
went  singly  into  the  room,  and  made  a  reverential  salute  to  the  bookr 
with  the  exclnraation,  **\Vali  Guru  ji;**  and  placed  upon  the  table  any 
small  rtffering  they  might  have  to  make.  They  then  came  forth,  rind 
McmUid  themsiilves*  ou  the  ground  fronting  the  verandah,  where  rsat  the 
Guru  on  a  chair,  and  kis  two  guests  ou  either  band  of  him.  When 
thm  wtiole  party,  amounting  to  some  thirty  or  forty^  had  ajsacmblcd,  the 
Qttfit  recited,  in  n  sort  of  chaunt,  several  hymuti  from  the  Granth, 
flhailtir  to  those  already  quoted,  repeating  at  the  end  of  each,  twice  or 
tluiee,  ^*  Meditate  on  the  Saheb  of  the  Book,  and  exclaim  Wah  Gum  1" 
being  answered  on  each  occasion  by  all  present,  *'Wah  Guru-— Wab 
Gam  ji  ka  fattch."  The  assistants  then  brought  from  the  chapel  trays 
of  sweetmeats,  which  were  handed  to  every  one,  and  were  eaten  on  the 
«pQt«  The  visitors  were  not  forgotten.  This  concluded  the  service  j 
but  the  party  rtssemblod  did  not  immediately  di.H[)erse.  Individuals 
among  them,  accompanying  themselves  with  the  small  drum  or  native 
lotCt  9aug  Hindi  rckhtas  an<l  pmlas  (moral  and  religioua  songs)  in 
ffOOOeeeion,  We  departed,  as  did  several  of  the  natives,  when  two  or 
three  hud  been  ^^ung;  but  the  party  did  not  linally  break  up  until  it 
W10  time  to  retire  to  reat  The  persons  present  were  of  respectable 
Appearance  and  decorous  manners,  being  mostly  shop-keepers,  dealers  in 
doth  or  in  gmin,  and  bankers;  some  were  natives  of  the  Punjab,  settled 
in  Btmareit,  others  iuliabitants  of  thn  city  from  different  quarters,  who 
ha<l  aiiopted  the  Sikh  ritual,  or  had  gmfted  it  upon  Vais>hniiva  teneta. 
Hari  and  Ram  were  ns  familiar  in  their  invocations,  as  the  Saheb  of  the 
ftorik,  or  as  tlio  teacher  or  Guru. 

Besides  fiacred  shrines,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Siklis,  as 
the  places  where  their  Gums  were  born  or  died,  the  Sikha  share  the 
rem»ratirtn  of  the  Hindus  for  several  of  the  holy  cities,  as  Benares, 
Mathnra,  Haridwar.  They  also  oljsen'e  many  of  the  same  holidays,  as 
the  Holly  the  Daiiahara,  the  Dewall.  The  latter  is  the  favourite  season 
of  pilgrimage  to  Amritear. 

The  initiation  of  a  Sikh  convert  is  termed  the  Pdhal^  and  is  thna 
J<««criKed  by  Captain  Murriy.  *'Tlio  caodidate  and  the  initiator  wash 
tbcrir  fwt  in  the  same  water,  which  they  then  drink,  having  put  some 
lugmr  into  it,  and  stirred  it  with  a  dagger;  repeating  several  moml 
Mitnsuu,  and  taking  a  ftip  between  each,  exclaiming,  *Wah,  wah 
Guvind  Sikh.  Ap  hi  Guru  chela  f  Hovind  Sikh  hail^  himself  teacher 
And  diacjj)le!     It  should  be  performed  in  the  preaence  uf  ut  least  five 
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Sikhs.  It  is  ascribed  to  Guru  Grovind,  who,  when  he  had  only  five  fol- 
lowers,  went  through  this  form  with  them,  drinking  of  the  water  which 
had  washed  their  feet,  and  thej  drinking  that  which  had  washed  his.'* 
Sir  John  Malcolm  gives  a  somewhat  different  and  more  dilated  account 
of  the  ceremony,  and  says  nothing  of  the  previous  use  of  the  water,  which 
is  administered  to  the  convert  by  the  initiator  with  this  injunction,  "  This 
sherbet  is  nectar :  it  is  the  water  of  life ;  drink  it.*'  Having  obeyed, 
the  disciple  is  told  to  abstain  from  all  association  with  five  classes  of 
men:  the  Mina  Dhirmal,  who,  though  of  the  family  of  Ndnak, 
attempted  to  poison  Arjun  j  the  Musundia,  a  set  of  Sikh  heretics;  the 
Rdm  Rdyis,  the  descendants  of  Rdm  Rdya,  who  caused  the  death  of 
Tegh  Sinh  j  the  Kud-i-man,  or  daughter-slayers,  or  the  Rajputs;  and  the 
Bhadani,  who  shave  their  heads  and  beards.  He  is  then  enjoined  to 
be  kind  and  charitable,  to  reverence  Amritsar,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Khalsa,  and  to  study  the  sacred  books.  The  children  of  the  Sikhs  all 
pass  through  this  form  of  initiation. 

From  this  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Sikh  religion  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  religious  faith. 
A  vague  notion  of  a  Creator  and  source  of  all  things,  and  of  a  divine 
guardian  and  protector,  pervades  the  poetry  of  Ndnak  and  his  fellow 
bards,  but  it  is  little  else  than  a  poetical  acknowledgment  of  a  deity  who 
is  defined  by  negatives — ^who  is  without  form — without  time — without 
attributes.  The  only  worship  of  him,  if  it  can  bo  called  such,  consists 
in  the  allusions  that  occur  in  the  odes  and  hymns  which  are  chauntod  at 
the  daily  services,  to  a  benevolent  and  powerful  being,  designated  some- 
times as  Parameswara — the  supreme  being;  Sat  Ndm — the  true  name; 
Tat-kartd — the  maker  of  that  which  is;  Adi-purusha — the  first  spirit; 
Bhagavan — the  lord ;  but  still  more  frequently  as  Rdm  or  Hari,  the 
popular  names  of  Vishnu.  Belief  in  the  intervention  of  a  providence  in 
mundane  affairs  exercises  very  little  influence  upon  Sikh  practice.  There 
is  no  public  adoration  of  any  of  the  Hindu  divinities,  nor,  as  far  as  is 
known,  are  any  temples  erected  to  them ;  but  their  existence  is  not 
disputed,  and  the  characters  given  them  by  the  Hindus  and  the  legends 
told  of  them  are  devoutly  credited;  and  there  are  probably  some 
esoteric  rites  in  which  the  worship  of  the  Tantras  is  privately  practised. 
The  great  distinction  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  other  Hindus,  is  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  of  caste,  and  consequent  extinction  of  many 
of  the  restraints  which,  in  the  more  orthodox  system,  supply,  however 
imperfectly,  the  want  of  a  purer  code  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
experiment  has  not  been  very  successful ;  and  the  worship  of  the  Book 
and  of  the  Sword,  and  the  moral  declamations  of  the  contributors  to  the 
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aaered  Granth,  have  led  to  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  laxity  of  conduct, 
and  SB  utter  a  disr^iard  of  both  religious  and  moral  obligations,  as  the 
superstitious  belief  and  multiplied  ceremonial  of  the  Brahmans^ 

>  The  abore  smiiniaiy  has  been  drawn  up  in  oomplianoe  with  a  wish  expreased 
by  wme  of  the  Memben  of  the  Sodety  to  be  poflsemed  of  a  brief  notice  of  the 
inatitiitionB  of  the  Sikhs  which  diatingaiBh  them  from  the  Hindus  in  geneiaL  It  is 
of  emme  little  more  than  a  oompiUtion  from  the  acooonts  of  the  Sikhs  already  in 
piinty  e^tedaUy  those  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Captain  Murray,  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Prinaep;  recourse  has  been  also  had  to  the  obsenrations  of  recent  tra- 
▼ellen  in  the  Punjab— particularly  Messrs.  Moorcroft,  Bumes,  Jacquemont,  and 
Baran  Ton  Hngel,  and  to  the  amusing  and  characteristic  work  of  Major  Lawrence-^ 
AdTcntoies  of  an  OiBoer  in  the  Punjab. 
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Art.  Vf.—The  Religious  FegtivaU  of  the  Hindus.    By  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Dir.  R.A.S. 


Among  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year  was  devoted  to  the  solemnization  of  public  festivals,  at  which 
the  people  fonnd  in  the  assemblage  of  multitudes,  in  the  exhibition  of 
games,  and  in  religious  pageants  and  ceremonies,  a  compensation  for 
the  want  of  those  more  refined  entertainments  which  are  created  by 
the  necessities  and  the  luxury  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization. 
Some  of  these  primitive  celebrations  have  retained  their  hold  npon 
national  tastes  and  feelings  long  after  their  origin  and  meaning  were 
forgotten,  and  become  interwoven  with  new  conditions  of  society, 
with  altered  manners  and  institutions,  and  with  a  total  change  of  reli- 
gion. In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  they  have  left  at  least  traces  of 
their  former  prevalence  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  calendars,  and 
many  of  the  holidays  which  are  appropriated  to  the  saints  of  the 
Christian  Church  have  been  borrowed  from  the  public  festivals  of 
ancient  paganism.  In  proportion  also  as  nations,  or  as  different  classes 
of  the  same  nation,  retain  their  primitive  habits,  the  observances  of 
olden  times  enjoy  their  veneration,  and  interest  their  affections.  They 
are,  however,  fast  fading  in  the  Western  world,  even  from  the  faith  of 
tradition,  before  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  and 
before  the  augmented  demands  for  toil  which  the  present  artificial 
modes  of  life  impose,  when  holidays  are  denounced  as  an  unprofitable 
interruption  of  productive  industry,  and  a  festival  or  a  fair  is  condemned 
as  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in 
regions  remote  from  the  reach  of  the  task-master,  where  exemption 
from  work  is  occasionally  the  equal  right  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  red  letters  of  the  Calendar 
significant  signs — importing  what  they  designate — ^public  holidays — 
days  on  which  the  artificer  and  the  peasant  rest  from  physical  exer- 
tion, and  spend  some  passing  hours  in  a  kindly  communion  of  idleness 
with  their  fellows,  in  which,  if  the  plough  stands  still  and  the  anvil  is 
silent,  the  spirit  of  social  intercourse  is  kept  alive,  and  man  is  allowed 
to  feel  that  he  was  bom  for  some  nobler  end  than  to  earn  the  scanty 
bread  of  the  pauper,  by  the  unrclaxing  labour  of  the  slave. 

It  is  in  the  remote  East,  and  especially  in  India,  that  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  living  representation  of  ancient  observances, 
and  the  still  existing  solemnizations  which  delighted  the  nations  of 
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>  "iflljqiiltv.  auil  we  sball  not  be  riUngethrr  rJia!ippoint*3<l ;  although  even 
Wre  they  begin  to  lattguish  under  tlie  influence  r»f  a  foreign  govern- 
meut.  untler  the  unsyinpnthlzing  siiperiority  which  loukH  upon  the 
enjoyineritK  of  a  difTerent  race  with  disdain,  under  the  pnmilenee  of 
ilie  difCtrine  which  regarti«  public  holidays  a«  deductions  from  public 
wedtJ),  and  under  the  prineiple8  of  a  gjstem  of  religious  faith  which » 
aithoogh  it  might  be  indulgent  to  popular  recreations,  cannot  withhold 
Um  dtmpprobatlon  of  them  wlien  their  objects  and  origiD  are  connected 
fritli  falsehood  and  suf»erstition.  From  the  operation  of  these  causiee, 
the  Hindu  festivals  have  already  diminiished  both  in  frequency  and  in 
aflnietion;  and  they  may  f>ecomo,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  little 
Ikmiliar  to  the  jieople  of  India  aa  those  of  Euro|)ean  institution  are  to 
the  uationM  of  the  West.  They  will  then,  pcrhape;,  become  also  objecta 
of  coriottity  and  interest;  an<l  in  anticipation  of  that  period,  and 
in  onlcr  to  secure  an  account  of  tbem  whilst  it  Is  >^till  possible  to 
Wm  what  they  are,  T  propose  to  offer  to  the  Society  some  notices 
of  the  religions  Fasti  of  the  Hindus  and  Calendar  of  their  public 
f<?^ival*. 

Tbe  diHerent  celebratione  of  the  Hindus  are  specified  in  their 
Alnmnac!*,  and  are  deeeribetl  at  length  in  diflfercnt  works,  aueh  as  the 
Tilhi  Tatwa,  Tithi  Kritya,  Vrahirka,  Kala  Nirhaya,  the  Kalpa  Druma 
of  Jaya  Sinha,  and  others,  and  nlao  in  pai»aage8  of  several  of  the 
Pari-ihas*  particularly  in  the  Bhavishyottara,  which,  as  it  usually 
tjccars,  treats  exclusively  of  the  festivals.  The  obfiervances  are,  for 
tlie  most  part,  the  same  in  the  different  proviucee  of  India,  but  there 
are  some  peculiar  to  peculiar  localities;  and  even  those  which  are 
tmivereally  held,  enjoy  rarioos  degrees  of  popularity  in  difiereut  places, 
aod  are  celebrated  with  various  local  modi ficati one.  The  periods  also 
irajy  within  certain  limits,  actrording  as  the  lunar  month  is  reckone<l  to 
begin  from  the  new  moon,  or  from  the  full  moon ;  tbe  former  mode  of 
computation  prevailing  in  Bengal  and  in  Tolingana,  whilst  in  Hin- 
dut^tan  and  in  the  Tamil  countries  of  the  South  the  latter  is  followed. 
My  oppfirtunities  of  personal  observation  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
limited  to  Bengal,  and  for  the  rest  of  India  I  can  speak  but  imjjer- 
feetly  of  any  existing  practices  which  may  not  exactly  conform 
lo  tl*o!«c  enjoined  by  original  works,  or  of  which  no  account  has 
hceo  published  by  actual  observers.  One  object  of  commuoicating 
ttiCMi  notices  to  the  Society  Is,  therefore,  the  supplying  of  this  defi- 
ciency, Amongxt  the  Members  of  the  Society  are  many  who,  in  the 
oourne  of  tlieir  public  services*  must  have  witnessed  the  eelebration  of 
the  Hindu  feHtiVH-la  in  difTerent  and  distant  places  i  their  better 
kitciwledge  will  enable  them  to  furnish  correct  information  respecting 
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those  local  peculiarities  with  which  I  am  unacquainted;  and  I  hope 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  favour  the  Society  with  the  results  of 
their  experience,  and  contribute  to  render  the  description  of  the 
popular  festivals  of  the  Hindus  as  complete  and  authentic  as  those 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  topic  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  us. 

Upon  examining  the  Fasti  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  it  is  obviona 
that  many  of  their  festivals  originated  either  from  the  same  or  similar 
motives.  They  all  bear  a  religious  character,  inasmuch  as  religious 
worship  formed  part  of  the  celebration ;  but  that  was  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  However  erroneously  directed,  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  in 
the  heathen  world  associated  the  powers  of  heaven,  real  or  imaginary, 
with  all  their  transactions;  but  the  sources  to  which  I  more  especially 
refer,  however  closely  linked  with  this  common  sentiment,  are  in 
some  degree  varieties  of  it:  they  constitute  the  species,  and  are 
obviously  reducible  to  two  principal  distinctidhs,  which  may  be  re- 
•  garded  as  universal  or  particular.  The  universal  festivals,  which  are 
probably  traceable  among  all  nations  elevated  above  barbarism,  and 
which  may  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  earliest 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  are  manifestly  astrono- 
mical, and  are  intended  to  commemorate  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  and  the  recurrence  of  cyclical 
intervals  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  The  particular  festivals 
are  those  arising  out  of  national  forms  of  religious  worship,  out 
of  the  different  mythological  creations  of  priests  or  poets,  or  out 
of  imperfect  narratives,  transmitted  orally  through  succeeding  gene- 
rations, of  occurrences  anterior  to  historical  record.  In  as  far  as 
these  traditions  may  have  related  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
before  it  was  broken  up  into  detached  communities,  or  as  the  mytholo- 
gical fictions  may  typify  real  personages  or  events  of  the  same  era,  or 
may  embody  objects  likely  to  be  presented  to  the  imaginations  o£  men 
under  similar  aspects,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  analogies 
of  deep  interest,  even  in  the  festivals  which  are  of  particular  insti- 
tution. It  is,  however,  in  those  which  relate  to  the  course  of  time  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  sphere  that  analogies  are  most  likely 
to  occur,  and  do,  in  fact,  present  themselves  in  the  practices  of  dis- 
tant and  apparently  unconnected  races. 

The  coincidences  that  may  be  discovered  between  the  universal  or 
particular  festivals  of  the  various  nations  of  antiquity,  form  a  subject 
that  well  deserves  careful  and  patient  investigation.  It  would,  in  all 
probability,  tend  to  confirm  the  remarkable  results  which  comparative 
philology  has  of  late  so  unanswerably  demonstrated,  and  furnish  cor- 
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mboratiro  te^tttuouy  of  that  relationfiiup  of  new,  whichj  however 
diifisiwilar  now,  io  pliyHit-al  eonfiguratioD,  social  cotiUitioD,  and  national 
cbikmcter,  aiv  pfoved  to  be  of  kindred  origin  hj  the  ane^jui vocal 
affinitte^  of  language.  In  like  manner  as  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic, 
Celtic.  Slavonic,  and  Sanskrit  tongues  have  l>ccr  ebown  to  be  allied  hy 
principles  common  to  them  all,  so  in  all  probability  it  would  be  found 
that  the  feetival»  and  holidays  which  once  animated  the  cities  of  Athens 
and  Rome*  the  forests  of  Germany  and  the  stoppoa  of  Russia,  are  still 
crmtifiuing  to  afford  seasons  of  public  recreation  to  the  dark  com- 
plexioned  tribes  that  people  the  borders  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges. 
The  full  development  of  these  identifiuatiouB  is,  however,  a  work  of  time 
and  of  fei?earch  exceetling  what  I  can  bestow  upon  itj  and  I  must  be 
content  with  contributing  only  that  portion  of  the  materials  rorpiisite 
for  ita  investigation  which  relates  to  the  Fasti  of  the  Hindus,  briefly 
suggesting,  as  I  proceed,  one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious  points  of 
apparent  similarity. 

The  tiubjt^ct  of  the  Festivals  of  the  Hindu  year  was  introdued  to 
Uie  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  published  a 
pftper  on  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Researches^  What  he  thought 
of  the  in (juiry  18  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
authority  whence  his  information  was  derived,  and  which  he  calk  a 
wonderfully  curious  tratrt  of  the  learned  and  celebrated  Raghunandana, 
It  wtm  DO  doubt  his  Tlthi  Tatwa,  a  stanJanl  text-book,  as  are  all  the 
worka  of  tlie  same  author,  in  Bengal.  Sir  William  Jones,  howeverj  has 
talceti  from  this  work  only  the  heads  of  the  descriptions,  and  omits  all 
thm  particulars  into  which  it  enters,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief 
notes :  and  his  details  are  neither  sufficiently  full  nor  interesting  to 
hmpm  others  with  the  sentiments  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
Aibjecl.  Some  years  ago  I  collected  materials  for  its  fuller  eluci- 
dation«  and  published  in  one  of  the  Calcutta  papers  brief  notices  of  the 

tffiivaU  a«»  they  occurred  ■  but  the  notices  were  merely  popular,  and 
Wife  BeoesBanly  short  and  unconnected,  and  they  have  never  been 
pmentini  in  a  collective  form.  The  topic  is  one,  therefore*  which,  if 
doslititie  of  other  recouimendation,  possesses,  even  in  these  latter  days, 
Ihal  of  M>me  ilegree  of  novelty,  and  may  on  this  acooimt  be  further 
ttOoeplable  to  the  Society. 

As  rifmArked  by  Sir  William  Jones,  although  most  of  the  Indian 

iit9  tad  festivals  arc  regulated  by  the  days  of  the  moon,  yet  the  nmst 
iMktOD  and  remarkable  of  them  have  a  manifest  refereuce  to  the  sup- 
posed motions  of  the  sun*  An  attempt  is  usually  made  to  adjust  the 
one  to  the  other  ;  but  the  principles  on  which  the  adjustment  of  the  solar 
tu  iht'  lunar  year  i^  bfiAcJ,  are  *)f  a  somewhat  complicated  character, 
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and  are  not  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  periods  at  which  the 
festivals  are  held,  and  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  sufficiently 
determinate.     They  will  be  specified  as  we  proceed. 

Uttara'yan'a. — First  of  {solar  month)  Mdghoy  first  lunation  dark 
half  or  Moon's  wane  of  Fauska  or  MdghOy  12Mrl3^  of  January. — The 
Roman  poet  Ovid,  in  the  opening  of  his  "  Fasti,"  inquires  of  Janus 
why  the  new  year  is  considered  to  begin  in  January  instead  of  April, 
in  winter  instead  of  spring;  as  the  latter  is  the  true  season  of  the 
renovation  of  nature,  when   flowers  bud,  birds  carol,  and  animals 

rejoice. 

Die,  age,  frigoribus  qnare  novas  incipit  annus. 

Qui  melins  per  ver  incipiendus  erat — 
Omnia  tunc  florent:  tunc  est  nova  temporis  aetas. 

The  same  question  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  reformers 
of  the  Hindu  calendar,  and  accordingly  the  new  year  of  the  luni- 
solar  computation  now  in  use  begins  with  the  first  of  Chaitra,  which 
falls  somewhere  in  the  course  of  March,  and  in  solar  reckoning  is  said 
to  agree  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Mesha,  or  Aries. 
There  was,  however,  a  period  at  which  a  difierent  principle  was  fol- 
lowed', and  one  that  coincides  with  the  peculiarity  that  puzzled  the 
poet ;  the  new  year  then  commenced  on  the  first  of  the  solar  month 
Magha,  the  date  of  the  Makara-Sankrdnti,  or  sun's  entrance  into  the 
sign  Capricornus',  identical  with  the  Uttardyaiia,  or  return  of  that 
luminary  to  the  regions  of  the  North,  or,  in  fact,  to  the  winter  solstice; 
a  very  important  era  to  the  nations  north  of  the  equator,  amongst 
whom  no  doubt  were  the  primitive  Hindus,  as  bringing  back  to  them 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  resuscitation  of  vegetable  life, 
and  deservedly,  therefore,  held  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  year. 

The  Uttardyaha,  or  winter  solstice,  although  no  longer  considered 
as  occurring  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  which,  even  in  olden  times, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  thrown  back  a  fortnight,  to  the  first  of  the  light 
half  of  Pausha,  retains  the  veneration  attached  to  it  originally  as  the 
renovator  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Hindus.     It  commences,  as  in  our  own  calendars,  with 

^  According  to  Bentley,  this  was  1181  B.a 
*  The  term  Makara  denotes  an  aquatic  non-descript  animal :  the  more  ancient 
name  of  the  sign  seems  to  have  been  Mriga,  a  deer  ljJ|c|i^^fl»|»rf)  |t  "The  two 
Sankr&ntis,  the  deer  and  the  crab.*' — Tithi  Tatwa.  The  same  work  explains  the 
application  of  the  term,  the  type  of  the  constellation  having  the  head,  not  of  a 
goat,  but  of  a  deer  yft  yiliJMi^H  1?^: 
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tlie  (mtrance  of  the  suu  into  the  sign  Capncornus;  but,  although  the 
astronomical  peiiod  m  the  samej  the  actual  dates  preseut  a  considerable 
deriation.  According  to  our  Epheraerides^  the  &un  enters  Capricora 
on  the  21st  of  December;  according  to  those  of  the  Hindns,  on  the 
1st  of  their  solar  month  Magha;  and  thiB,  in  actual  practice,  is  iden- 
tified with  the  12th  of  January  or  thereabouts.  I  have  already 
obaerred  that  the  adjuiutments  of  the  Hindu  calendar  are  very  diffi- 
cult mattf^ta  to  deal  with,  and  an  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  2 let  of  December  and  the  12th  of  Jamiaiy  is  to  be  found  only  in 
aslronoiaical  calculations.  Thus  Colonel  Warren  observes,  the  dates 
of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  as  far  as  they  are  regulated  by 
ibe  stjltir  and  lunar  moveable  zodiac,  are  fixed,  but  their  relation  to 
ilie  sidereal  lEodiac  depends  upon  the  precesstonal  variation**  For  our 
pf^esent  puqiose,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  essential 
elemttits  of  the  celebration  are  the  Makara  Sankriinti,  or  sud^s 
eiiinuioe  into  Capricorn;  the  Uttar^yana,  or  commencement  of  the 
sim^s  return  to  a  northern  declination ;  and  the  actual  observance  on 
the  Ist  of  the  luni-solar  mouth  Mdgha  falling  on  the  12th  of  January, 
Of  occasionally  a  day  liefore  or  after  it. 

The  observances  enjoined  on  this  occasion  are  partly  of  a  private, 
piartly  of  a  public  character.  The  first  consist  of  offerings  to  the 
Pitris,  or  progenitors,  whether  general,  as  of  all  mankind  ;  or  special, 
as  of  the  family  of  the  worshipper;  to  the  Vastu  devas,  the  Dii  Lares, 
<ir  domestic  genii ;  the  guardians  of  the  dwelling,  or  the  site  on  which 
it  Is  erected;  and  to  the  Viswa  devas,  or  universal  go«ls.  The  cere- 
monies addressed  to  all  these  are  performed  within  the  abode  of  the 
householder,  and  are  c<)ndncted  by  the  family  priest.  The  principal 
article  of  the  offering  is  til  a,  or  sesamum  seeds,  either  separately,  or, 
ms  is  more  usual,  mixed  with  molasses,  or  the  saccharine  juice  of  the 
imli  of  the  date-tree,  and  made  up  into  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  calied 
Titua.  Ptshtakas  or  cakes  also  are  offered,  composed  of  ground  rice, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  ghee;  whence  the  festival  has  the  denominations 
of  Tiliia  Bankr^nti  and  Pishtaka  Sankrdnti,  the  solar  conjunction  of 
the  sweetmeat  or  the  cake. 

The  good  things  prepared  on  this  occasion  are  not  intended 
exelostvely  for  those  imaginary  beings  who  are  unable  to  eat  them. 
Tbey  are  presented  merely  for  the  purpow  of  consecration,  and  that 
they  may  be  eaten  with  greater  zest  by  the  house  holder  and  his 
fiunily ;  nor  is  that  all,  for  a  portion  of  them  is  s^ut  to  friends  and 
reUlions,  as  memorials  of  r^ard,  inclosed  in  fine  linen ^  silk,  or  velvet, 
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according  to  the  means  of  the  presenter,  and  the  station  of  those  io 
whom  they  are  presented. 

In  many  places  in  Bengal  a  curions  practice  is  observed,  called 
B^wanni  bandhana,  particularly  by  the  females  of  the  family.  In  the 
evening,  one  of  the  women  takes  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  from  the 
bundle  picks  out  separate  straws,  which  she  ties  singly  to  every  article 
of  fnmiture  in  the  honse,  exclaiming  "  BAwanni  panti,*'  implying,  may 
the  measure  of  com  be  increased  fifty-two  fold, — panti  denoting  a 
measure  of  grain.  In  the  villages  similar  straws  are  attached  to  the 
Golas,  or  thatched  granaries,  in  which  the  grain  of  the  preceding 
harvest  has  been  stored. 

Besides  these  private  ceremonies,  which  expressively  typify  the 
feelings  of  satisfaction  with  which  the  re-approach  of  the  sun  was 
hailed  by  a  people  to  whom  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
were  fieuniliar,  there  are  also  public  celebrations  of  the  same  event, 
expressing  similar  sentiments,  but  deriving  a  more  local  and  peculiar 
complexion  from  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the 
superstitions  of  its  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  Kalpa  Druma  of  Jayasinha,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Padma  Purd&a,  the  whole  month  of  M^gha  is  especially  conse- 
crated to  Vishhu,  to  whom  and  to  the  Sun  also  prayers  should  be  daily 
addressed,  and  offerings  or  arghyas  presented.  The  introduction  of 
Vishfku  is  a  modern  interpolation  ^  The  same  work  prescribes  daily 
bathing  before  sunrise.  The  Bhavishyottara  also  directs  daily  bathing 
in  M^gha,  with  mantras  or  prayers  by  the  three  first  classes,  silently 
by  Stidras  and  women,  and  affirms  that  the  practice  is  enjoined  by  the 
Vedas,  a  rather  questionable  assertion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Vaishfiava  formulae,  given  by  Raghunandana;  according  to  whom  the 
person  performing  his  ablutions  is  to  invoke  various  personifications 
of  Vishhu.  Thus  the  Sankalpa,  or  previous  prayer,  is,  "By  this 
bathing,  when  the  sun  is  in  Makara,  be  thou,  oh  Mdgha,  oh  Govinda, 
oh  Achyuta,  oh  Mddhava,  oh  God,  the  giver  of  the  promised  reward 
to  me."  He  is  then  to  bathe,  calling  to  mind  Vdsudeva,  Hari,  Krishha, 
Sridhara,  and  to  say,  "  Salutation  be  to  thee,  oh  Sun,  lord  of  the  world, 
giver  of  light,  do  thou  make  perfect  this  great  worship,  this  bathing 
in  Mdgha." 

Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  this  mixture  of  tenets,  the  ablution 
is  no  doubt  an  ancient  portion  of  the  rite.  'Bathing  in  sacred  streams 
constitutes  an  indispensable  part  of  most  of  the  ceremonial  observances 

'  The  ablution  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  fast  and  followed  by  a  feast  and  gifts  to 
Brahmans.    ^mnfl^fiAl^  ^^>  flH^H4>:    Tithi  T. 
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cif  ihe  Hindus ;  atul  where  such  rivers  are  not  witliin  aoctjsti,  Uieir  plaeo 
bi  flupplieJ  by  uther  jMecufl  of  water  of  leas  lufty  preieii8ioiiii ;  a  dirty 
puddle  may  take  tlw?  place  of  tlic  holy  Gan^iL  At  the  wint4?r  8ol.stict% 
bathltig  at  the  eoufluence  of  the  Ganges  with  the  o<:ean  is  particularly 
meritorious*  and  aoeonlingly  a  vast  coTicourae  of  people  is  aiinually 
aaoembled  at  Gaaga  Sikgar,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli  branch  of  the 
Ganged,  at  the  period  of  the  Makara  Sankrdnti,  agreeably  to  the 
litiutatioo^  above  assigned  to  it;  that  is,  its  identificattoti  wilh  the 
lit  of  M4gha  or  the  12th  of  January.  Wherever  sucfi  assenibla^^ 
take  place,  objeeta  of  a  seeidar  nature  are  now,  as  they  have  ever 
Iseeti,  blended  with  those  of  devotion  ;  and  the  Mela,  which  originates 
in  purposes  of  pilgrimage,  becomes  equally  or  in  a  stiU  greater  degree 
|B(ie«tiiig  of  itinerant  merchants,  or  a  fair. 

The  number  of  (M^rsons  who  assemble  at  Ganga  S»igar  is  variously 
estitiiat«d*  Some  years  ago  they  were  considered  to  average  about  one 
bondnnl  thousand;  but  I  have  been  informed  by  liigh  authority  that 
Utterly  the  number  has  increased  to  double  that  amount.  They 
eome  from  all  fwirts  of  India,  the  larger  proportion,  of  course,  from  the 
eoiitiguoufi  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Orissa;  but  there  are  many  from 
the  DeLhiu  and  from  Hindustan,  and  even  from  Nepal  and  the  Panjah. 
Tbejr  are  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages;  many  come  with  email  ped- 
lery  for  petty  traffic ;  many  from  idleness  or  a  propenfiity  to  a  vagrant 
life,  not  uue^>mmon  in  India;  and  there  is  a  very  largo  proportion  of 
rvligioua  mendicants  of  aU  sects.     The  Saivas  usually  predominate. 

The  placNe  at  which  the  Mela  is  held  is,  or  perhaps  it  were  more  safe 
to  say,  wai»,  some  years  ago»  a  sand  bank,  on  thn  eoutliern  shore  of  the 
btiuid  of  Sa gar,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  inlet  called  Pagoda  Creek, 
ffom  a  email  pagoda  or  temple,  also  on  the  west  of  the  creek,  nearer  to 
liie  tea  than  the  bank  of  sand,  and  scfiarated  from  the  latter  by  a  smaller 
crt?ek  running  in  bind.  South  from  this  to  the  sea-tshore,  extended  a 
thick  jungle*  with  a  pathway  leatling  into  the  interior^  where  was  a 
liige  tank  for  the  supply  of  the  people  with  fresh  water.  Tigers 
larked  iu  the  jungle,  and  not  uafreqnently  carried  off  the  pilgrims. 
Along  the  sea-iside,  for  more  than  a  mile,  extended  rows  of  hofitbs, 
•iho|w,  and  small  temporary  temples,  with  the  travelling  gods  of  the 
rcligians  mendicants,  who  received  the  adoration  and  contributions  of 
the  pious.  Besides  the  numerous  shops  for  the  supply  of  provisions 
and  •weetmeats^  a  brisk  traffic  was  carried  on  in  small  wares,  e^pc*- 
ctaUly  in  betel-nuts,  black  (»epper,  and  the  red  powder  that  is  scattered 
aboiit  at  the  vernal  festival  of  the  Hull  A  Pandit  in  my  employ, 
wlia  bo^l  vii^itod  the  Mela,  asserted  (hat  an  im|Mj8t  was  levied  by  the 
cunfaoi  i>(Kctrr»  of  Government,  of  four  anas  per  oar  on  each  boatj 
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but  no  such  charge  appears  to  have  been  authorized,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Sdgar  Island  Society,  who  were  permitted  to  make  some 
such  charge  in  consideration  of  the  clearings  and  tanks  made  by  them. 
The  mendicants,  however,  petitioned  against  this  privilege,  and  it  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Society.  The  petition  was  not  disinterested,  as 
the  Sany^sis  claimed  a  right  to  levy  the  charge  on  their  own  account ; 
a  practice  that  seems  to  have  grown  up  from  long  use,  and  to  have 
been  silently  acquiesced  in  by  the  pilgrims.  The  total  amount  was 
inconsiderable,  having  been  £Ekrmed  by  a  native  contractor  from  the 
Society,  whilst  in  their  possession,  for  1200  rupees  in  the  first  year, 
and  2000  in  the  second. 

The  Mela  lasts  several  days,  but  three  days  are  the  limit  of  the 
religious  festival.  The  first  ceremony  is  the  propitiation  of  the  ocean, 
by  casting  into  it  various  ofierings,  with  short  ejaculatory  prayers ; 
the  oblations  are  commonly  cocoa-nuts,  fruits,  or  flowers;  the  most 
appropriate  gift  is  that  of  the  five  gems,  Pancha  ratna,  consisting  of 
a  pearl  or  diamond,  an  emerald,  a  topaz,  and  a  piece  of  coral,  along 
with  a  cocoa-nut,  an  areca-nut,  and  the  thread  worn  by  Brahmans. 
These  are  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  and  cast  into  the  branch  of  the  river 
which  communicates  with  the  sea,  at  a  place  called  Dhola  Samudra, 
and  also  at  the  confluence.  The  jewels  are,  in  general,  of  the  smaller 
size,  not  worth  more  than  a  rupee  or  two.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  offerings  were  of  a  less  innocent  description,  and  children  were 
cast  into  the  sea.  This  horrible  and  unnatural  practice  was  wholly 
unsanctioned  by  anjrthing  in  the  Hindu  ritual ;  and  its  suppression, 
by  the  Government  of  Bengal,  had  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the 
Brahmans.  The  act  was  not,  like  the  oblation  of  fruits  or  jewels, 
intended  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  deified  ocean,  but  in  satisfaction 
of  a  vow ;  as  where  a  woman  had  been  childless,  she  made  a  vow  to 
ofler  her  first-bom  at  (rangd  S^gar,  or  some  other  holy  place,  in 
the  confidence  that  such  an  ofiering  would  secure  for  her  additional 
progeny.  The  belief  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
antiquity,  sacred  or  pro£Etne,  but  it  was  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  not  only  unprompted,  but  condemned  by 
the  Hindu  religion,  and  was  confined  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people.  It  will  easily  be  credited,  that  the  occurrence  was  rare,  and 
that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  infringe  the  prohibition. 

On  the  first  day,  bathing  in  the  sea  is  to  be  performed ;  it  takes 
place  early  in  the  morning,  and  is  repeated  by  some  at  noon ;  some 
also  have  their  heads  shaved  after  bathing ;  and  many  of  those  whose 
parents  are  recently  deceased  celebrate  their  Srdddha,  or  obsequial 
eeremonies  on  the  sea-shore.     After  ablution,  the  pilgrims  repair  to 
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teiuple,  whicli  is  <Iefiicuti*d  to  a  Muni,  ur  <iiviTic  *!jige,  ;ui  tncarDa* 
iioQ  of  Vislifiti,  iiamerl  KapUa,  Visliiiu  became  incarnate  in  hia 
pertfOQ  for  the  destruction  of  the  sixty  thousand  wicked  sons  of  King 
Sag&m.  He  is  said  to  have  stationed  himtjclf  at  this  place,  which  was 
thaD  upon  the  brink  of  a  rust  chafFm^  leading  to  the  infernal  regions. 
When  the  nuns  uf  the  king,  who  were  in  search  of  a  horse  intended 
/or  the  iHilemii  sacrifice  of  the  As  warned  ha,  arrived  here,  they  found 
the  Muni  absorbed  apparently  in  meditation,  while  the  ateed  was 
gr  .  '  ir  hiin.     Accusing  hira  of  having  stolen  it,  they  approached 

Uj  I.  when  fire  Bashed  from  his  eyes,  and  instantly  reduced  the 

whole  troop  to  ashes*  In  order  to  expiate  their  crime,  purify  their 
tmxmns,  and  secure  paradise  for  their  epirits,  Bhagiratba,  the  great- 
gmndBon  of  Sagara,  brought  down  by  the  force  of  lil«  austerities,  the 
Gatigee  from  heaven ;  and  led  her  from  the  Himalaya,  where  she  had 
mtighted«  to  this  spot.  The  sons  of  Sagara  were  sanctified,  and  the 
Waters  of  the  river,  flowing  into  the  chasm,  formed  the  ocean.  The 
Oftiigea  is  called  Bhdgirathi,  from  King  Bhagiratha;  and  the  Boa  ia 
t€nD«d  Sagara,  after  his  great  grand i^i  re.  The  legend  is  told,  in  its 
mo«t  ancient  and  authentic  shape,  in  the  Ram^yaha. 

The  temple  of  Kapila  is  under  the  alternate  charge  of  a  Bairdgi 
aad  Sany^i,  mendicants  of  the  Vaishnava  and  Satva  ^cts;  the 
latter  presides  at  the  Mela  held  at  this  place  in  the  month  K^rtik, 
the  former  at  the  Mela  of  Miigha.  They  exact  a  fee  of  four  anaa 
from  each  person  who  comes  to  the  temple.  The  aggregate  coUection 
of  M^ha  was  divided  amongst  five  different  establishments  of  mendi- 
CttHtd  of  the  Ram^nandi  order,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  In  front 
of  the  temple  was  a  Bur  tree,  beneath  which  were  imagea  of  Rdma 
and  Hanumiiu ;  and  txn  image  of  Kapila,  of  the  aize  nearly  of  life,  was 
within  the  temple.  The  pilgima  commouly  write  their  names  on  the 
wndh  of  the  temple,  with  a  short  prayer  to  Kapila;  or  suspend  a  piece 
of  earth  or  bnck  to  a  bough  of  the  tree,  with  some  soTicitation,  as  for 
health  I  or  aifiueiice,  or  ofT^pring;  and  promise,  if  their  prayers  are 
gnuited,  to  make  a  gift  to  some  divinity. 

Behind  the  temple  was  a  small  excavation  ur  iiiv4  Sita  kand,  filled 
with  fresh  water,  of  which  the  pilgrim  was  allowed  to  sip  a  small 
quantity,  on  paying  a  fee  to  the  mahant  or  head  manager  of  the 
temple.  This  reservoir  was  probably  filled  from  the  tank,  and  kept 
fbJ]  by  the  contrivances  of  the  mendicants,  who  persuaded  the  people 
ihmi  ii  wa«  a  peqietual  miracle,  being  constantly  full  for  the  use  of  the 
l«iiiple. 

Oil  tlie  second  and  third  days  of  the  assembluge,  bathing  in  the 
mtkf  ftiluration  of  Gang^,  and  the  woralup  of  Kapila^  continue  a^  on 
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the  first;  after  wbich  tke  meeting  breaks  np.  During  the  whole  time 
the  pilgrims,  for  the  most  part,  sleep  on  the  sand ;  for  it  is  considered 
unbecoming  to  sleep  on  board  their  boats. 

This  is  the  great  public  celebration  of  the  recurrence  of  the  winter 
solstice  in  Upper  India.  In  the  south  there  is  an  equally  popular 
commemoration  of  the  same  event,  but  of  which  the  ceremonies  are 
peculiar,  consisting  principally  of  marks  of  public  reverence  for  cattle, 
but  comprehending  also  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  food; 
whence,  indeed,  its  appropriate  appellation,  in  the  Tamil  language, 
Pongol,  which,  according  to  native  authority,  Tiruvakddu  Mutia,  sig- 
nifies literally  boiled  rice,  and  metaphorically,  prosperity  or  rejoicing  ^ 
The  word  is  therefore  another  denomination  of  the  festival  of  the 
Makara  Sankrdnti,  or  sun's  entrance  into  Capricorn ;  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  same  writer,  the  first  day  of  the  Indian  January,  corresponding, 
agreeably  to  the  mode  of  computation  followed  in  the  Dekhin,  with 
the  Ist  of  Tye  or  Taishya,  the  Paushya  of  Hindustan,  which,  (as  in 
the  latter,)  falls  about  the  12th  of  January.  The  following  particulMV 
of  the  festival  are  from  a  paper,  published  in  the  Asiatic  Amioal 
Register  for  1807,  by  the  intelligent  native  already  named,  Tiruvakddu 
Mutia. 

"  On  the  day  on  which  the  sun  enters  Capricorn,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  auspicious  period  of  the  Uttardyaha,  the  Hindus 
ofler  libations  of  water,  mixed  with  tila  and  kusa,  or  sesamum  seeds 
and  sacred  grass,  to  the  manes  of  their  ancestors.  They  then  boil  rice 
with  milk  and  sugar;  and  when  they  see  it  bubble  up,  they  cry  aloud 
*  Pongal,  0  pongal !'  meaning,  Let  the  world  be  prosperous  and  rejoice. 
The  boiled  rice,  along  with  esculent  fruits,  is  offered  to  the  sun, 
invoking  him  for  the  general  good,  and  the  production  of  abundance. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  husbandmen  sprinkle  water  upon  com 
sown  or  grown  in  fields,  crying  aloud,  '  Pongal,  pongal !'  meaning,  Let 
the  com  grow  in  plenty,  by  the  grace  of  the  glorious  sun,  who  has 
begun  his  northern  course  (the  Uttardyafia),  which  is  a  day  of  the 
gods.  At  noon  rice  and  milk  are  again  boiled,  and  are  presented  to 
Indra,  praying  him  to  bestow  abundant  rain,  and  by  thus  favouring 
pasture,  cause  cattle  to  increase  and  multiply.  In  the  afternoon,  cows 
and  bulls  are  washed,  and  fed  with  part  of  an  oblation  first  offered  to 
Indra;  and  being  also  painted  and  adorned  with  leafy  and  flowery 
chaplets,  are  brought  in  herds,  attended  by  bands  of  music,  to  the 
public  place  of  the  village;  there  the  cow-keepers  dress  victuals,  and 

*  Poiigali,  aocordiug  to  Rottlcr,  Tam.  Diet.,  means  "a  bubbling  up;"  in 
Telugu,  it  denotes  a  dish  of  rico  mixed  with  boiled  milk  and  sugar  and  other 
articles.— Campbell,  Tel.  Diet. 
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prDfMa  Ifesh  porfuities  ^nd  Howei^^  wherewith  to  decorate  their 
aiuayiUi ;  and  sprinkle  saffron  water  with  niungo  leayes  tij)OD  thenij  as 
A  pfiBierrativo  froDi  evil,  crying  aloud,  *  Pongali  pongalT  meaning, 
Lei  mttle  be  cherisbod  and  niultipticd,  by  tho  graco  of  Indra,  as 
well  MB  o(  GopiiU  (or  Krishna  the  cow-hord).  Then  the  Hindus, 
with  joined  hands,  are  to  wulk  round  the  cowa  and  bull^,  and  parti^ 
cui^rly  round  the  Bnilimans,  and  to  prostrate  theuiflelves  before  them. 
This  done,  the  cow-kee|ier8,  with  their  herds  of  kine  and  oxen^  return 
hume  to  their  i^tevera]  hooaee'.  Henee  this  day  i»  termed  Matu  Pongal ; 
that  la,  the  fea^t  of  eattle.*" 

*'So  the  day  of  the  Makara  Sankninti,  or  Perum  Pongo),  ia  dedicated 
to  the  tmn,  and  tho  day  of  Matu  Pongol  to  Indra;  they  are  both  com- 
priifod  in  the  tt!rm  Pongol,  which  U  an  anniversary  festival  of  a  week*8 
dwation,  During  thi^  term  the  Hindus  visit  and  compliment  each 
pAieTf  wiflhiDg  a  happy  (Kingal  or  many  rt^tums  of  it.  Sona  and 
dMghters  prostrato  themselveti  V»cfore  their  parents^  servantfl  before 
their  niAster?,  diBcipIes  befon?  their  teachers.  Some  people  give  alms 
lo  tfco  poor,  some  make  presents  to  their  friends  and  relations,  oome 
iport  ftnd  amu«c  themBelves  with  diversions  of  different  kinds.  This 
ovrnnony  is  said  to  be  a  practice  of  very  ancient  standing,  which  the 
fbmtrr  kings  of  Madura,  of  the  Piindya  dynasty,  introduced  upon  the 
aiitbority  of  the  S^tra«  and  Purilhas*/* 

'iliere  can  lie  no  donbt  that  the  remark  of  Mutid,  that  the  obaerv- 
aiico  of  the  Uttardyaiia  is  a  practice  of  high  antiquity,  is  perfectly 
true ;  and  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  it  was  of  like  nniver- 

^  Tbe  Abh^  Dubois  adds  the  following  piirticolaiiB  gf  thiA  part  of  iho  eeremotiy. 
^  Od  fNiiDt  de  diveraeg  ooukurs  Ice  coroes  dcs  vacbes  ot  on  kur  mot  au  con  une 
^rbniie  de  feuillagce  rertfi  entrcm^lea  de  floun  k  laquelle  on  su^eiid  des  gatcsax, 
dn»  GOeos,  et  dutree  frmCs,  qui  se  d^tachant  bicntdt  par  lo  m<iuvemcQt  do  oes 
uumatni  eont  mmnmfn  ei  mang^  avec  empreeBenient  par  ceu^  qui  lea  suivenl. 
Aprim  avoir  eondoit  les  vachea  en  tfoupe  hora  de  la  vilte  ou  du  village,  on  les 
faro<r  k  B*eiifuir  de  coi^ct  d*antro  en  lea  effl&rouchant  par  Ic  bruit  confus  d'on  grand 
aombm  de  tamhoura  et  dlnrtromcns  linqraos*  Ce  jotir  Ik  ccs  b^tes  peovertt  paitro 
fwr  Imtt  Bans  gardicUf  c>t  qitdqiNB  d^gata  qu^ellee  laaaoiit  dans  les  chaiups  ou  ellcs 
•e  Jittbznt,  tl  n*es!  pas  permis  de  les  cri  chaaBer."— 11.*  337. 

•  This  auiliunty  tickuowledgcs,  thorcfortJ,  a  principal  festival  of  but  two  days, 
l'<-  that  of  the  Madras  calendar  for  three ;  tlie  (iriat  being  caik^l  tho  Bhoga 

{' '  <  ifccoiud  the  PongaU  and  the  Uiird  the  Matu  (or  cattle)  Pongal,     So 

Ibt'  \i  I  I'uhoiii,  **La  fi^tc!  dure  troia  joure;"  tho  first  of  which  is  called  Bhofft 
Pcinirai  i^Hiti^ol  de  la  JQiti,  rrum  Bhoga,  cnjoynteut),  the  second  Sorya  Pougal 
(pootfo}  du  ■oIcjI)^  and  thr  tlurd  the  Pongol  dea  vaobes. — 2,  Xlh.  In  RotUor'a 
Tamil  Diet  «v«  hati*  the  thn^o  days ;  the  first  Potigi^pandikei,  dodicafed,  it  is  naid, 
l«  tiidr»i  thu  seciond  Pcrum  pongol,  sacred  to  the  son;  and  the  third  tbe  M^ltn 
,  aacrvd  to  Krifilura. 
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flalitj  amongst,  at  least,  the  Indo-Teutonic  races.  The  analogies  are 
80  ohyioos,  that  they  most  instantly  occur  to  every  one^s  mind;  and 
the  offerings  and  distribution  of  food  and  sweetmeats  and  presents^ 
the  sports  and  the  rejoicing,  and  the  interchange  of  matnal  good 
wishes,  which  characterize  the  Uttardyaha  amongst  the  Hindus,  are 
even  yet,  thou^  to  a  less  extent  than  heretofore,  retained  by 
Christian  nations  at  the  same  season;  beginning  with  the  plum- 
puddings  and  mince-pies  of  Christmas,  passing  through  the  new 
year's  gifts  and  happy  new  years;  the  strenie  of  the  Romans,  qu» 
omnia  simul  strenas  appellarunt;  and  terminating  with  Twelfth- 
night.  Whatever  modifications  these  types  of  rejoicing  may  have 
undergone,  and  however  changed  in  their  present  purport,  by  their 
connexion  with  our  religious  ficuth,  they  are  evidently  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  observances  of  the  Hindus;  and  designate 
the  commencement  of  a  period,  in  which  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  again  to  be  gladdened,  by  the  proximity  of  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat. 

In  looking  for  the  more  striking  points  of  coincidence  between  the 
observances  of  the  East  and  West  at  this  particular  season,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  restricted  to  dates,  beyond  approximate  limits.  Our 
own  calendar  has  been  subjected  to  different  reforms,  which  have, 
even  within  a  recent  term,  advanced,  by  twelve  days,  the  enumeration 
of  the  days  of  the  month ;  and  alterations  of  an  astronomical  nature 
have  also  been  alluded  to,  which  may  perhaps  explain  further  devia- 
tions in  this  respect.  The  main  point  of  agreement  is  unaffected.  It 
is  not  the  recurrence  of  any  precise  day  of  the  week  or  month  that 
constitutes  the  occasion  of  the  celebration ;  it  is  the  recurrence  of  the 
commencement  of  the  sun's  northward  course,  the  Uttar^yaha,  or 
winter  solstice,  from  which  all  the  manifestations  of  gladness  derive 
their  origin ;  and  whether  this  be  fixed  accurately  or  inaccurately — 
whether  the  period  at  which  the  phenomenon  was  first  noticed  has  in 
the  course  of  ages  undergone  a  change — is  immaterial.  Little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  same  event  gave  rise  to  the  same  feelings; 
and  that  they  have  been  expressed  by  actions,  varying  in  form, 
but  not  in  spirit,  by  very  distant  nations,  through  a  very  long  succes- 
sion of  the  generations  of  mankind. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  Romans  connected  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  the  sun's  entrance  into  Capricorn,  and  that  they  then 
celebrated  the  renovation  of  nature.  Their  mode  of  celebrating  it 
seems  to  have  had  many  things  in  common  with  the  usages  of  the 
Hindus,  particularly  in  the  interchange  of  sweetmeats;  only  substi- 
tuting for  the  rice,  cak^s,  and  molasses  of  the  Hindus,  figs,  dates,  and 
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hfmty.  These  articles  they  sent,  at  this  season,  to  their  friends  and 
fdAiioDe :  they  were  intended,  acoording  to  Janus,  to  be  ominous  of 
ao  ngfeeabie  year  to  follow. 

Oinen  ait,  cAOSA  est  at  rat  eapor  tile  fieqtL&tor, 
£t  peragat  cceptuni  dulcia  ut  arnins  iter. 

They  al.«o  interchanged  Iffita  verba,  good  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions;— et  damns  alteruas  accipimusque  preces.  The  presents  made 
at  this  eeaj*on  were  called  strencBj  and  the  word,  aa  well  as  the  prac- 
tioep  subsiatfi  in  the  Etrennes  of  new  year's  day  in  France.  Strenam 
Toounofi  qnae  datnr  die  religioso  ominis  boni  gratis*  According  to 
Foillti^  the  practice  is  referred  by  Symmachus  to  an  early  period  of 
Soiiimii  history,  the  reign  of  Tatius  -,  but  it  was  no  doubt  much  older. 
Uow  far  it  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  does  not  fully  appear.  The 
Oraeks  had  a  festival  in  the  month  Poseideon,  or  January,  in  which  they 
worolitppod  Neptune,  or  the  Sea,  in  Like  manner  as  the  Hindus  worship 
the  ocean ;  but  no  other  fiarticulara  are  recorded;  and  it  Is  remarkable 
liow  little  of  the  Greek  calendar  is  of  an  astronomical  origin.  It  is 
aimofit  entirely  legendary  and  mj^thological,  arguing  a  people  shut  up 
by  themselves  in  very  ancient  times,  and  comparatively  lute  in  their 
oliaervations  of  planetary  phenomena.  '  However,  it  would  ^eem  thai 
the  •ending  of  good  things  to  one  another  was  not  limited  to  the 
lUiinaiL9,  as  it  is  said  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  rigorously  con- 
demned the  observances  of  this  season,  not  because  of  the  exchange  of 
dril  minivet  and  mutual  pledges  of  regard,  but  because  of  the  idola- 
troua  wonhip.  ''In  caJendaa  Januarii  autiqui  patres  vehementius 
inrehebantur,  non  propter  istas  missitationes  adinvieem  et  mutui  amoris 
pignora,  se<l  propter  diem  idolis  dicatum/' — Montacnt.  Orig,  Ecclea. 
pars  prior,  p,  128.  As  the  **  Fathers"  are  named  so  generally^  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  observances  which  they  condemned  were  known 
wherever  tlje  primitive  church  was  established. 

The  Christmas  and  new  year's  festivities  which  have  left  traces 
avnongst  the  Teutonic  nations,  were  tranferred  to  them  from  their 
Oemuui  forefathers,  in  the  time  of  Paganism.  Thus  Bede  observes 
at  lite  AngliJ-Saxons,  **  they  began  their  year  on  the  eighth  of  the 
eAleods  of  January^  which  is  now  our  Christmas-day.'*  So  the  yule 
el©g,  log  or  block,  which  was  burnt  on  the  eve  of  Christmas-day,  is 
csoBiidere^i  to  have  been  used  as  an  emblem*  of  the  return  of  the  sun, 
aiad  the  lengthening  of  the  days;  for  according  to  Bede,  botli  Decem- 
ber and  January  were  denominated  Ginli  or  Yale,  upon  account  of  the 
•oo*s  returning  and  augmenting  the  duration  of  the  days:  ''  December 
Qinli — eodeni  quo  Januanus  nomine  vocatur.  Giuli  a  converdiouc  solia 
4n  auctnm  diei  nomen  accepit/' — Beda  de  Ratione  Temporum.     Again, 
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Bisbop  Stillingfleet  states,  in  bis  Origines  BritanniciB,  ''that  the  ancieiit 
Saxons  observed  twelve  days  at  this  period^  and  sacrificed  to  the  son."' 
And  Mallet  states, ''  that  all  the  Celtic  nations  worshipped  the  son, 
and  celebrated  his  festival  at  th»  winter  solstice^  to  testify  their  joy  at 
his  return  to  the  northern  sky.  This  was  the  greatest  solemnity  in 
the  3rear." — North.  Ant.  2,  68.  Identifications  too  palpable  to  be 
denied,  with  the  Uttardyaha  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  worship  by  them 
also  of  the  son,  at  the  same  season,  and  on  the  same  account  A  like 
analogy  may  be  suspected  in  the  Yule  dough,  or  cakes  of  Aonr  and 
water,  which,  after  the  introduction  of  Christiaaitj,  ware  kneaded 
into  little  images;  but  were  originally,  in  all  probability,  nothing 
more  than  the  rice  cakes  of  the  Hindofl.  The  extension  of  the  period 
of  festivity,  so  as  to  include  the  new  year,  brings  us  also  to  the  inter- 
change of  presents  and  good  wishes  which,  amongst  the  Saxons,  as 
well  as  the  Romans  and  Hindus,  was  thought  peculiarly  appropriate 
at  this  season. 

Mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Brand,  to  whose  work  on  Popular  Anti- 
quities I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding  statements,  that  it  was 
enjoined  in  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Roman  church,  to  present  on 
Christmas  eve,  sweetmeats  to  the  Fathers,  ''In  Vaticano  dnlcia  patribus 
exhibentur."  Of  course  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church  are 
intended ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  some- 
thing was  originally  meant,  tliat  the  practice  was,  in  fact,  a  reliqne 
of  heathenism,  and  that  the  "Fathers"  were  in  their  primitive 
character,  the  Dii  Manes  of  the  Romans,  the  Pitris  of  the  Hindus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  coincidence,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  we  have  some  community  of  origin  between  the 
Pongal  and  the  blessing  of  the  cattle  at  Rome,  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  St.  Anthony.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Saint  once  tended  a 
herd  of  swine,  and  hence  possibly  his  connexion  with  other  animals. 
A  much  more  intelligible  relation  subsists  between  them  and  the 
Hindu  Indra,  or  Jupiter  pluvius,  as  provender  is  plentiful  and  nutri- 
tive in  proportion  as  rain  is  abundant.  The  following  account  of  this 
ceremony  is  taken  from  "  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  time  of  the  year,  the  decorating  of  the  cattle, 
the  bringing  them  to  a  public  place,  the  sprinkling  of  them  with  holy 
water,  and  the  very  purport  of  the  blessing,  that  they  may  be  exempt 
from  evils,  are  so  decidedly  Indian,  that  could  a  Drdvira  Brahman  be 
set  down  of  a  sudden  in  the  Piazza,  before  St.  Mary's  church  at  Rome, 
and  were  asked  what  ceremony  he  witnessed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  answer;  he  would  at  once  declare  they  were  celebrating  the 
Pongal. 
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*^  January  18/A,  1819. — We  were  preaoMt  to-day  at  cue  of  the  mmi 
ritUcttloiut  tfcenea  I  ever  witnessed,  even  in  this  country.  It  was 
,  St  AntEuny  8  hlesslug  of  the  horsee,  which  begins  on  that  Saint's  day 
And  la«tfl  fur  a  week.  We  drove  to  the  church  of  the  Saint,  near  the 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  coold  scarcely  nmke  oar  way  through  the 
f»treel8y  from  the  multitudee  of  hon*eSj  mulee,  asses^  oxen,  cows,  sheop^ 
goslSv  and  dogSt  which  were  journeying  uloug  to  the  \\\ncG  of  hene- 
dietioD;  their  heads,  taib,  and  necks  decorated  with  bits  of  coloured 
ribbon,  on  thi*  their  nuconscious  gala-day.  The  Saint's  benediction, 
though  nominfilly  confined  to  horsee,  is  equally  efficacious  and  e<juaUy 
liestowed  opon  all  qiiailrujMjds*  The  priest  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
cburek,  hohltng  a  brush  in  his  hand,  which  he  continually  dip[)ed  into 
m  h^rge  bucket  of  holy  water,  and  spirted  at  the  animals  as  they  came 
in  ttiirenilttiug  succession,  taking  ofT  his  Uttle  skull  cap  and  muttering 
every  time,  *  Per  interoessionem  Sancti  Antonii  abbatrs  hiec  animalia 
liberantur  a  mails.'  " 

Tlioro  can  be  no  doubt  that  tkie  ceremony  is  much  older  than 
SL  AntbuDy,  and  xi  prob;ibly  is  a  reliqtte  of  the  Latin  village  festival 
of  ibe  Pftganalla  or  the  Fortae  Semen  time,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  January,  when,  after  the  seed  had  been  sown,  the  ploughs 
Hfcre  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  the  eattlo  were  decorated  with  garlands. 


-  nunc  ad  pr&escpia  debent. 


Plena  coronaio  stare  boves  capito. — Tib.  Lib^  xL,  El.  L,  L  8, 

,  jrilfl*"^"  reliquc  of  which   rite   m   also  traceable   in   the  Plough 
wSkf  of  our  calendar  (Idth  January),  and  the  games  with  which  it 
wan  eelebrated. 

T;     '        fOur**o  of  ages  which  has  elapsed  has  necessarily  impaired 
tlm  of  a  |K?rfect  concordance  between  the  ceremonies  with 

which  the  nations  of  antiquity  conimomorated  the  sun's  northern 
Damey;  yet  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  did 
tn  celebrating  that  event  with  practices,  if  not  precisely  the 
nine,  yet  of  a  very  similar  character;  and  that  traces  of  such  con- 
f»rmity  are  still  to  be  diacovered  in  the  nnaltorod  ritual  of  the  Hindus, 
and  the  popular,  though  ill-understood  and  fiist-expiring  practices  of 
tb«»  Chnfittan  world, — afl^onling  a  curious  and  interesting  proof  of  the 
MyrmsQeocy  of  those  institutions  which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
■table  laws  of  DAture,  and  in  the  common  feelings  of  mankind, 
T'  V        fer   of   the    Uttaniyana   festival,   and    the 

1.,  whether  indibputable  or  not,  it  nnavoid- 
biy  aog;g08t£,  have  led  to  a  more  co[uun6  detail,  perhaps,  than  the 
deser^'CM.     It  is  only,  however,  in  such  ra^es  that  prolixity 
it  of  apology.    The  greater  number  of  the  festivals  will  reeeive 
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briefer  notices  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  of  a  porelj  local 
description^  and  of  inferior  interest. 

Ma'nsa'sht'aka. — Eighth  lunar  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  lunar 
month  Mdghoy  aboui  the  20th  of  JanuaryK — The  denomination  of  this 
day  defines  its  occurrence,  ashtaka,  meaning  eighth ;  it  also  indicates 
its  purport,  mdnsa  signifying  flesh.  Accordingly,  on  this  day,  the 
Sr^ddha,  or  obsequial  ofierings  of  flesh,  should  be  made  to  the  pitris  or 
manes.  According  to  the  Paur^ik  authorities',  there  are  three  days 
of  this  nature,  in  the  months  severally  of  Agrahdyaha,  Mdgha^  and 
Phdlguna;  which  is  also  the  specification  of  Gobhila,  as  quoted  by 
Raghunandana;  but  according  to  the  Mit^kshar^,  there  are  four  such 
ashtakas  in  the  course  of  the  year;  there  being  one  on  the  eighth  of 
the  moon's  wane  of  each  of  the  two  months  of  the  two  seasons  of 
Hemanta  and  SiSira  or  the  four  winter  months,  when  iirdddhas  are 
positively  enjoined  (nitya*).  The  former  authorities  direct  that  dif- 
ferent offerings  shall  be  made  on  the  three  days,  or  severally,  cakes, 
flesh,  and  vegetables,  as  will  be  noticed.  The  institution  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  the  ancient  ritual,  and  to  have  feJlen  into  comparative 
neglect.  The  Brahmans  of  Upper  India,  who  maintain  a  perpetual  fire, 
and  are  thence  called  Agnihotras,  are  said  to  observe  the  M^ns&shtaka; 
so  do  the  orthodox  Saivas  and  Sdktas,  and  the  disciples  of  Raghunandana 
in  Bengal;  but  it  is  usual  to  substitute  cakes  of  boiled  rice  flour^,  mixed 
with  milk  and  sugar  for  the  meat  which  was  anciently  presented,  not 
only  at  the  Ashtaka  srdddhas,  but,  as  Manu  enjoins,  at  the  periodical 
sriddhas  in  general.  '^  Let  the  Brahman  who  maintains  a  household 
fire,  who  has  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  his  own  family,  repeat 
the  subsequent  general  srdddha  at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  every 
month.  The  wise  have  called  the  monthly  fardddhas  the  subsequent,  or 
periodical  srdddha,  and  that  is  to  be  offered  diligently  with  excellent 
flesh."  (B.  III.  122,  123.)  The  time  is  specified  in  the  Mitdkshard, 
upon  the  authority  of  an  ancient  lawgiver,  Aswalayana.  The  flesh 
should  be  that  of  a  goat  or  a  deer.  King  Ikshwaku  having  commanded 
a  large  deer  to  be  brought  to  him  for  the  sraddha  at  the  Ashtaka^ 

>  The  specification  of  the  date  is  to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  Bengal,  and 
even  there  it  is  subject  to  occasional  variation. 

«  The  Vishnu  Puran'a  specifies  three  altogether— Aghan,  Migha,  and  Phtiguna. 
Raghunandana  quotes  the  Brahma  P.  for  the  same. 

^Tffig^T'Rtw:     MitAkshard,  33,  I.  16. 

^  Boiled  in  a  pot,  sthlilfpika,  as  Gobhila  says,  ^[fq  ^  4jHI(j{1mi4  ^flfAl 
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Rat'asti  CfiATtriiDAi^t. — Foitrteenth  lunar  ilay  o/  the  dark  half  cf 
Md^fuXy  (26M  •/^wiurtry,)— In  Sir  William  Joneses  descriptiou  of  this 
Hestivmi,  Be  merely  explains  it  by  tlie  sentence,  "  The  waters  speak," 
the  word  *'  ratanti/'  meaning  "  they  speak  j''  being  the  first  part  of  an 
aaeient  text  tmportinif,  *'  The  waiera  eay^  We  purify  the  sinner  who 
iMtti&et  in  the  month  of  M^ha,  when  the  son  ifl  scare^^ly  ri sen « although 
be  be  a  cban^illa,  or  the  killer  of  a  Brahman'.*'  Accordingly  the  essen- 
tial  rit«  on  this  day  ia  bathing  in  some  sacred  stream  or  piece  of  water ; 
which  should  he  performed  before  dawn,  whilst  the  stars  are  yet  visible. 
As  in  many  ports  of  India  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  this 
t  oold»  bathing  at  soch  an  hour  in  the  open  air  may  easily 
lie  ci  J  to  ho  no  trifling  penance.     Offerings  slumld  also  b©  pre- 

9(mt«d  on  thia  occasion  to  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  lower  regions;  for 

I  lie  wba  worshipsr  Yania  at  this  period,  it  is  ^aid,  shall  not  see  death. 
Besidas  the  usual  libations  of  water  to  deceased  progenitors,  a  srdddha 

'  dioitld  be  celebrated,  and  Brahman s  and  the  family  should  be  fed  with 

'  rice  mixed  with  pnlse,  accompanied  by  a  particular  Mantra*. 

The«e  appear  to  bo  the  ancient  directions  for  a  religious  rite  on  the 
of  the  dark  half  of  the  Mugha.  but  later  days  have  changed 
its  time  and  object.  According  to  the  present  practice,  in 
Bengal  at  least,  ablution  is  performed,  not  before  sunrise,  but  after 
minset;  and  instead  of  Yania  one  of  the  terrific  forms  of  Devi  is 
worshipped,  Mundam^lini,  she  with  the  chaplet  of  skulls,  or  Syamd, 
thf^  black  goddess;  particularly  when  any  cause  has  prevented  the 
Bdmution  of  the  latter  in  the  month  of  Kartik.  The  authority  for 
thitf  modification  of  the  ceremony  is  that  of  the  Tantras ;  and,  except 

\  \j  llie  S&ktss,   is  not  held   in  much  estimation.     The  day  is  little 

r  nliMfved  mnywhere. 

Vaaadji'  ChatI'Bthi. — Fourth  lunar  d<iff  of  the  light  Iialf  of 
Md^iha  (3&/A  Jamiarff — \d  Frbman/,) — According  to  some  of  the 
mnlliontiee'   followed   in   Hindustan,   Siva   is   to   be  worshipped  on 

■  Haffivuta,  as  cited  by  Raghunjindann.     The  toxt^  tm  qnoted  by  Eaghuoan* 
«  A»  m  the  NiraayAinrttA,  from  the  firahma  Pordn'a.     IIMAHIIfj^^ii^j 

t%ii>ijffi*n0^ire'^i  f^^rm  w'S^n  ^^  h\^^a  jsnm  \    The  K«jp. 
iktwt  ha*  irrmrv?:  ipitrt  ^itw^  ^??n 
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this  day  in  the  evening,  with  offerings  of  jasmine  flowers,  whence 
it  is  also  called  Kufida  Chatnrthi;  but  the  more  usnal  designation 
Varad^  Chaturthi,  implies  a  goddess,  the  giver  of  boons,  who  in 
some  of  the  Purdfias  is  identified  with  Ganri,  or  more  especially 
with  Umd,  the  bride  of  Siva.  She  is  on  this  day  to  be  wordiipped 
with  offerings  of  flowers,  of  incense,  or  of  lights,  with  platters  of 
sugar  and  ginger,  or  milk  or  salt,  with  scarlet  or  saffron-tinted  ttriugs 
and  golden  bracelets.  She  is  to  be  worshipped  by  both  sexes,  but 
especially  by  women ;  and  women  themselves,  not  being  widows,  are 
also  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  homage.  In  the  Devi  Fnikbtk  it  is 
enjoined,  that  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  condiments,  and  confections, 
and  plates  made  of  baked  clay,  should  be  given  on  this  day  by 
maidens  to  the  goddess.  The  due  observance  of  the  rite  is  said  to 
secure  a  flourishing  progeny.  The  worship  of  G^uri,  at  this  season, 
seems  to  be  popular  in  the  South  of  India,  as  the  Calendar  specifies 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  M^gha  to  be  equally  consecrated  to  her.  In 
Bengal  little  regard  is  paid  to  this  celebration,  although  wonriiip  is 
sometimes  offered  to  Umd,  on  behalf  of  unmarried  fismaki^  in  reference 
to  the  means  adopted  by  Gaurl  or  Um^  whilst  yet  a  maiden,  to  pro- 
pitiate Siva,  and  obtain  him  for  her  husband'.  This  last  circumstance 
renders  it  not  unlikely,  that  the  epithet  Varadd  ought  to  be  differently 
interpreted,  and  that  it  means  the  giver  of  a  husband,  a  bridegroom 
being  one  sense  of  Vara,  and  the  part  which  is  assigned  in  it  to 
unmarried  girls,  the  presents  to  be  made  by  and  to  them — the  offerings 
to  be  made  for  them — and  the  reward  of  the  rite — a  family  of  children, 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation.  Now  this 
festival,  it  is  to  be  observed,  occurs  in  the  last  days  of  January  or 
beginning  of  February,  and  is  not  far  from  that  time,  when  "quisque  sibi 
sociam  jam  legit  ales  avem."  What  St.  Valentine  had  to  do  with  the 
choosing  of  mates  has  perplexed  antiquaries ;  the  interposition  of  Umd, 
in  the  selection  of  a  bride  or  bridegroom,  is  more  intelligible,  as  she  may 
well  be  disposed  to  encourage  that  of  which  she  set  the  example.  The 
Romish  Church,  however,  furnishes  us  with  a  somewhat  nearer  approx- 
imation in  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  which  occurs  on  the  21st  January, 
for  on  the  eve  of  her  day,  many  kinds  of  divination  are  practised  by 
virgins  to  discover  their  future  husbands.  Although  the  festival  is 
accounted  for  by  a  legend  of  the  martyrdom  and  canonization  of  the 
virgin  Agnes,  it  is  not  impossibly  a  relict  of  Paganism,  like  St.  Va- 
lentine*s  day,  which  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  origin  from  the 

1  See  Sir  Wm.  Joneses  Ode  to  Bhayinf ;  also  translation  of  Komira  Sambhava, 
by  Dr.  MUl,  Journal  As.  S.  B.,  Vol  II.,  p.  329. 
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Bottitin  Lupcrcatia.  These  festivals  inaj  poasiblj,  yioweyer,  he  merely 
ttn  tJI-atidrrst4X)it  record  of  andeiit  niiagefi  with  re^^ard  to  neasons  of  the 
year  urben  nuirria^es  wore  mogt  suitalilj  aolomnized.  This  Bcetm  to 
be  tfuBci^ted  by  the  Hindn  worship  of  Vara^la*  although*  even  anumgst 
Lliem,  the  precise  import  of  tho  festival  is  forgotten* 

That  this  Benson  was  coiigiiIere«l  propitious  for  marriages  amongsft 
the  Greeks,  id  e^deni,  from  the  name  uf  the  month  corresponding  with 
JttOliBfy- February,  rapjXiwK,  from  marriajt^os  (yopJf)  being  frequently 
cd^brmtcd  in  it;  and  what  ia  very  curloue,  although  very  jyoaaibly  no 
m%trv  than  an  ac«ridental  coincidence*  the  fourth  from  the  new  moon — 
ih»  Hindu  Chatarthi — ie  especially  recommended  by  Hesiod:  *Ev  M 
rnnpr^  lujtfitt  ^ir0m  4s  olnov  aMotnjv  *'  Let  him  (the  bridegroom)  take 
home  hiB  hridc  on  the  fourth  of  the  moon." 

Bui  pANcaAMi. — Fi/th  lunar  day  <if  the  li^kt  half  of  the  ttionth 
Sfdgha  (2nil  Fthruary.)  The  desig;nation  Sri  indicates  tho  bride  of 
V*i«hJiu.  the  gochleas  of  prosperity  and  abundance;  and  the  text  quoted 
froni  the  Samvatfiaiu  Pradipa,  in  the  Tithi  Tatwa,  condnuB  the  iden- 
tification by  stating,  that  npon  this  day,  LaLshmi,  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune,  (who  is  also  the  bride  of  Vishhu,)  ia  to  be  worebippcd  with 
flowem,  perfumes,  food,  and  water :  probably  the  day  was  originaUy 
dodic^tod  to  her,  Tho  same  text,  however,  proceeds  to  dii-ect,  that 
peiti*  und  nk,  and  books,  ahould  be  revereucod  upon  thie  day;  and 
that  a  festival  should  be  observed  in  honour  of  Saraswati,  the  goddeas 
of  learning — hence  it  is  inferred,  that  by  Sri,  in  tho  drfit  part  of  the 
rubric,  Saraswati  abo  is  intended,  especially  as  Sri  haa  various 
ni^ifications,  one  of  which  may  be  Saraewati. 

SAjraswatl,  by  the  staudani  mythological  authorities,  is  the  wife  of 
Bnbmif  and  the  goddess  presiding  over  letters  and  arts.  The  Vaish- 
ottTan  of  Bengal  have  a  pofmlar  legend,  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
V^bithUj  as  were  also  Lakshmt  and  Gangil.  The  ladies  disagreed, 
SanMiirati,  like  the  other  prototype  of  learned  ladies,  Minerva,  being 
conwlliiiig  of  a  temuigaiiit  and  Vit^hhu,  finding  that  one  wife  was  as 
Wiob  »  even  a  god  eoald  manage,  transferred  Saraswati  to  Brahmd, 
and  Gttfigj  to  Siva,  and  contented  himself  with  Lakshmi  alone.  It  la 
iri»rtliy  of  remark,  that  Saraswati  is  represented  as  of  a  white  colour^ 
wsUboiti  any  t^uperfiuity  of  limbs,  and  not  unfreqnently  of  a  graceful 
fgWB  weamg  a  sleader  crescent   on   her   brow,  and  sitting  on  a 

On  tho  morning  of  the  tiflh  lunar  day  of  Miglia,  the  whole  of  the 
\  and  inkstands,  and  tho  books,  if  not  too  numerous  and  bulky,  are 
\ — ^the  jj^ns,  or  reeds,  cleaned,  the  inkstands  scoured,  and  the 
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lx>ok8,  wrapped  up  in  new  cloth,  are  arranged  upon  a  platform  or 
a  sheet,  and  are  strewn  over  with  flowers  and  blades  of  young  barley; 
no  flowers  except  white  are  to  be  offered.  Sometimes  these  are  the 
sole  objects  of  adoration ;  bat  an  image  of  Saraswati  stands,  in  general^ 
immediately  behind  them;  or,  in  place  of  the  image,  a  water-jar;  a 
not  uncommon,  although  a  curious  substitute  for  a  god  or  a  goddess, 
amongst  the  Hindus. 

After  performing  the  necessary  rites  of  ablution,  Saraswati  is  to  be 
meditated  upon,  and  invited  to  the  place  of  worship,  with  some  such 
mental  prayer  as  the  following :  "  May  the  glorious  goddess  of  speech, 
she  who  is  of  a  white  complexion  and  graceful  figure,  wearing  a  digit 
of  the  moon  upon  her  brow,  and  carrying  an  inkstand  and  a  pen  in 
her  lotus-like  hands, — may,  she,  sitting  on  her  lotus  throne,  be  present 
for  our  protection  ^  and  for  the  attainment  of  honours  and  wealth.'* 
Water  is  then  to  be  offered  for  the  washing  of  her  feet;  food  for  her 
refreshment;  flowers,  or  more  costly  articles,  as  pearls  and  jewels,  for 
her  decoration;  and  three  salutations  are  to  be  made  to  her  with  the 
mantra,  "  Reyerence  to  Saraswati,  reyerence  to  Bhadrakiili,  reverence 
to  the  Vedas,  to  the  Ved^ngas,  to  the  Ved^nta,  and  to  all  seats  of 
learning ^*'  Of  other  mantras  addressed  to  her,  the  following  are 
given  in  the  Matsya  Purdha :  "  As  Brahmd,  the  great  father  of  alb 
never,  oh,  Saraswati!  lives  without  thee,  so  do  thou  ever  be  my 
benefactress."  Or,  "As  the  Vedas  and  all  inspired  writings,  as  all 
the  sciences  and  the  arts,  are  never,  oh,  goddess!  independent  of  thee; 
so,  by  thy  favour,  may  my  wishes  be  fulfilled.  "In  the  forms  of  thy 
eight  impersonations,  Lakshmi,  Medhd,  Dhav^,  Pushti,  Gaurl,  Tushti, 
Prabhd,  and  Dhriti,  do  thou,  oh,  Saraswati !  be  ever  my  protectress." 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  all  the  members  of  the  family  assemble 
and  make  their  prostrations — the  books,  the  pens,  and  ink,  having  an 
entire  holiday;  and  should  any  emergency  require  a  written  communi- 
cation on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  divinity  of  scholarship,  it  is  done 
with  chalk  or  charcoal  upon  a  black  or  white  board. 

After  the  morning  ceremony,  the  boys  and  young  men  repair  to 
the  country  for  amusement  and  sport,  and  some  of  these  games  are  of 
a  very  European  character,  as  bat  and  ball,  and  a  kind  of  prisoner's 
base.  School-boys  also  used  to  consider  themselves  privileged,  on 
this  day,  to  rob  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  villages,  but  this  privi- 
lege was  stoutly  opposed,  and  was  all  but  extinct  some  years  ago.  In 
the  evening  there  are  entertainments  according  to  the  means  of  the 
parties. 

I  Sinid*  TiUluu     Sir  W.  Jones  translatos  this  prayer  somewhat  differently. 
'  Brahma  Purin'a. 
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The  regular  oelebmtion  of  tliis  feetiTal  here  terminates,  but  of  kte 
ytmrs  a  supplenienbvry  observance  fomis  a  plea  for  a  second  day*a 
Kollilttj  in  Bengal,  The  Bengalis  have  a  ;?reat  passion  for  throwing 
tlie  ienipiiniry  images  of  their  fornalo  divinities  into  the  Gauges.  It 
ta  a  riie  especially  appropriate  to  Durga,  at  the  end  of  the  DargA 
Puj4;  but  it  has  btM^n  extended  to  other  goddeasee^  and  amongst  them* 
lo  Sanewati^  at  this  seaaon.  Accordingly,  on  the  sixth  kunar  day,  the 
iimgai  which  is  cummonly  of  plastic  clay  painte*!,  ia  conveyed  in  pro- 
teamon  to  the  river  dide.  Btripped  of  its  ornaments^  and  tossed  rather 
iiiiaeiremonioualy  into  the  stream. 

There  are  some  remarkahlo  varieties  regarding  the  sejisons  of  this 
f«0lival  in  different  p»arts  of  India,  whether  It  be  considered  aa  dedi- 
cated to  Saraswati  or  to  Lakshmi.  The  Sri  panchami,  when  applied 
lo  th©  foiTuer,  is  observed  in  HiDdustan  in  As  win  ( August-September)? 
and  when  to  the  latter,  in  Mdrgasirsha  (October- November),  as  we 
shall  have  future  occasion  to  notice,  or  the  present,  the  fifth  of  Mdgba, 
in  held  tt>  be  the  proper  Sri  panchami,  and  dedicated,  not  to  SaraswatS, 
hist  io  Lakidimi.  There  is,  however,  both  in  Upper  India  and  in  the 
DekLln,  a  festival  ou  the  fifth  of  the  li^ht  half  of  Magha,  which  is  no 
ilnubt  the  original  and  ancient  celebration, — the  Vasauta  Panchami,  or 
the  remal  feaat  of  the  fifth  lunar  day  of  Mdgha,  marking  the  commence- 
meiii  of  the  season  of  Spring,  and  eorresponding,  curiously  enough, 
wilb  Ihe  specific  date  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  Spring  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  Ihe  fifth  of  the  ides  of  February. 

Qaintya  ab  aiquorois  nittdum  jubar  extuHt  annifi, 
Lucifer,  ot  primi  tempora  verii  eunt.^ — Ovid,  II.,  149,  160. 

After  tho  Vajsanta  Panchami^  Kama  the  god  of  lovo,  and  his 
bride  Hati^  pleasure,  are  to  be  worshipped  with  offerings  of  fruits  and 
floireri*.  In  general  oWrvance,  however,  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi  now 
take  their  pbiccs,  as  there  are  no  temples  to  Kiimadeva;  nor  lutleed 
ace  the  celebrations,  which  probably  once  CK^urred  at  this  season,  very 
particularly  observed.  The  day  is  retained  in  tho  calendars,  and  con- 
#tittttes  a  nominal  fixed  point,  from  which  festivals,  which  become 
eoDnpicuons  enough  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  are  stiU  said  to 
oommeDoe' 


1  B*d  M  pnreontfiecl  «i  a  ^onng  and  beautiful  feniale,  richly  attired  and 
4aeormted»  dandtiii^  A.m\  \*\n,ying  on  the  Vfni;  and  Kilnia  ts  n?pr««eated  as  a  youth 
wilb  clishi  an  Ntl  by  four  nymphs, — Pleasure,  Alfeetinn,  Passion,  and 

Powtxr, — bean.  I  [,  the  lotus,  a  bow  and  five  arrowst  and  a  banner  witli  the 

Makafmy — a  l^gm^  4»iuupu«vd  of  a  goat  and  a  fish,  or,  as  before  mcDtioned,  the  idgQ 
Ci|^riouru» 

vot.  IX.  Q 
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Sitala'  Shasht'hI. — Sixth  lunar  day  of  the  light  lialf  of  Mdgha 
(Srd  of  Ft^ruary,) — Tkia  ceremony  is  of  a  strictly  private  character, 
and  is  limited  to  married  women  who  have  children.  The  object 
is,  in  the  present  day,  especially  to  protect  them  from  the  smaU- 
pox.  The  observance,  however,  seems  to  have  had  originally  no 
such  specific  application,  but  to  have  been  intended  to  secure,  gene- 
rally, the  healthiness  of  infants,  by  the  propitiation  of  a  goddess, 
termed,  apparently  at  the  original  institution  of  this  rite,  ^ashihi, 
but  now  more  commonly  SitaUi.  According  to  the  legend,  the  cere- 
mony was  instituted  by  King  Priyavrata,  in  gratitude  to  Shashthi, 
for  restoring  his  dead  son,  Suvrata,  to  life'.  It  should  be  cele- 
brated on  the  sixth  day  of  the  light  fortnight  in  every  month,  but 
this  frequent  repetition  of  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Shashthi  is 
said  to  be  so  named  because  she  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  goddess 
Prakriti,  but  she  evidently  derives  her  name  from  the  day  of  the 
fortnight  of  which  she  is  a  personification.  She  is  Uie  daughter  of 
Brahma,  and  wife  of  Kirtikeya,  the  general  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and 
is  to  be  meditated  upon  as  a  female  dressed  in  red  garments,  riding  on  a 
peacock  and  holding  a  cock.     Si  tali,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  means  cold, 

C^  4t^  «^  and  is  here  used  as  an  epithet,  in  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  occasional 
coolness  of  the  day  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  clistinguished  from  the 

*  '"  '        sixth  lunar  days  in  other  months.     The  word  seems  also  to  have  sug- 

•^ested  the  principal  observance  on  this  occasion.     Cooking  on  this  day 

is  interdicted,  victuals  must  be  dressed  on  the  day  preceding,  and  on 

•'CT*  ^        this  eaten  cold.     Images  of  Shashthi  are  rarely  made,  but  sometimes  a 

small  doll  represents  the  goddess,  or  she  is  typified  by  the  stone  on 

'   ' '         which  condiments  are  ground.     This  is  covered  with  a  yellow  cloth 

/ c  *  m    and  placed  upon  a  platform ;  or  in  villages,  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian 

fig-tree.     Fruits  and  flowers  are  offered  to  it,  with  this  prayer,  "  Oh, 

*  '  *     '   Shashthi !  as  thou  art  cold,  do  thou  preserve  my  children  in  health." 

The  worship  of  Sitala,  as  identical  with  Shashthi,  seems  to  be 
retained  only  in  Bengal.  In  Hindustan,  upon  this  day,  the  sun  is 
worshipped  with  fasting  and  prayers,  and  with  off*erings  of  Akand  or 
Manddra  leaves,  whence  it  is  called  the  Manddra  Shashthi.  There  is, 
however,  a  Sitala  Puja  on  the  eighth  of  the  dark  half  of  Chaitra  (or 
Phalguna),  in  which  case  the  two  minor  goddesses  are  of  course 
distinct. 

Bha'skara  Saptami. — Twenty-second  of  Magha,  seventh  day  of  the 
light  fortnight  (Ath  of  February), — This  day  is  in  an  especial  degree 
sacred  to  the  sun.    Abstinence  is  to  be  practised  on  the  day  preceding; 

1  From  the  Brahmi  Vaivartta  FuriLu'a.— Prakriti  Khan'd'a,  s.  40. 
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nod  in  the  roorntng  beXore  sunrise,  or  at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn^ 
bfttliiDg  i«  to  be  performed  until  sunriae ;  a  rigid  fast  is  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  day,  worship  is  to  be  offered  to  the  suil,  presents  are 
to  \m>  made  to  the  BrahmaiiB,  and  in  the  evening  the  worshipper 
is  to  hoJii  a  family  feast;  one  of  the  observances  of  the  day  is 
abertinimce  from  study,  neither  teacher  ntir  scholar  being  allowed  to 
open  a  huok« 

At  the  time  of  Imthing,  certain  prayers  are  to  be  mentally  recited, 
domtg  which  the  bather  places  upon  his  head  a  platter  holding  seven 
bares  of  the  arka  plant  (calotropis  gigantea),  or  aatavan  (asparagus 
CM8in08tis}^  or  tht*  j«jnbe,  or  a  little  oil  and  a  lighted  wick,  and  stm 
llie  water  an)und  hira,  according  to  some,  with  a  piece  of  sagar-cauc; 
after  hie  prayere,  he  removes  the  articles  from  bis  head,  and  sets  the 
lamp  afloat  on  the  water.  He  then  makes  the  usual  libations  to  the 
Manes,  and  having  gone  home,  presents  food,  and  money,  and  clotheK, 
noeonling  U)  his  mean*,  to  the  Brahmans,  One  of  the  formuhe  of 
meditation  given  is,  "  Glory  to  thee,  who  art  a  form  of  Rudra,  to  the 
loni  of  Basa«,  to  Varuna.  oh  liarivdsa,  be  salutation  to  thee." 

The  K/tgi  Kbalida,  a8  quoted  in  the  Kalpa  Drnma,  gires  a  different 
prayer  :  **  Of  whatever  sin  committed  by  mo  during  seven  lives,  may 
tills  M^kari  Saptami  remove  both  the  sorrow  and  the  shame;  and 
whatever  «in  ha«  been  committed  by  me  in  this  life,  through  the  influ- 
aiiee  of  time,  whetlier  in  mind,  spirit,  or  body,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, may  every  such  sin,  involving  the  fruit  of  seven  diseases,  be 
€0aeod  by  this  bathings  oh  thou  who  art  identical  with  the  sun,  do 
^tlioii  efface  it,  oh  M^kiiri  Saptami  f*  The  repetition  of  this  pmyer 
{iiiri6«tf  a  person  from  all  sin,  and  the  whole  rite  is  considered  as 
•eenriog  him  from  sickness  and  premature  decay. 

As  appears  from  these  latter  mantrad,  the  day  ib  also  termed 
art  Saptami,  the  seventh  lunar  day  of  the  sun  in  Capricomus,     It 

'  Kp  doultted  if  the  tenn  Makari  is  rightly  understood,  even  by  the 
original  authorities.  Kaghunandana  considers  it  to  designate  the 
wholi*  month  of  M»l^'ha,  which*  regiirded  as  a  solar  month,  should 
rMranumcc  with  tlie  muA  entrance  into  the  sign.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  something  more  in  it,  and  it  may  originally  have  been  iden- 
lleaJ  with  the  Uttaniyaha,  when  the  sun  is  equally  an  especial  object 
L  of  adoration,  and  either  a  ehang©  of  computation  depending  on  astro- 
nomical periods,  or  the  purpose  of  multiplying  festivals,  has  detached 
It  ifk>m  its  primitive  position. 

In  Upper  India,  the  day  is  also  called  Achal4  Saptami.  the  ftxed 
tir  P  ■  ttcventlu  because  it  im  i<aid  it  is  always  to  be  held  i^acred. 

In  'i  it  i*^  better  known  jim  tbr*  11a tba  Sfiplami.  or  Se%onth  of 

(^    2 
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the  Chariot;  for  it  is  also  the  first  day  of  a  Manwantara,  or  period  of 
the  reign  of  a  Manu,  being  that  of  Viyaswat,  when  the  sun  conies 
abroad  in  a  new  carriage.  Agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  the 
Kalpa  Tarn,  for  the  proper  obserrance  of  this  rite,  the  snn  should  be 
worshipped  in  his  own  temple — a  temple  it  would  now  be  difficult  to 
discover  in  any  part  of  India — with  prayers  and  offerings  upon  the 
sixth ;  during  which  abstinence  is  to  be  practised,  and  at  night  the 
worshipper  is  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  He  is  to  bathe  and  fast  on  the 
seventh,  as  before  described,  but  he  is  also  to  construct  a  car  of  gold, 
or  silver,  or  wood,  with  horses  and  driver;  and  after  the  mid-day 
ablutions,  to  decorate  it,  and  with  prayers  from  the  Vedas  invite  the 
sun  to  take  his  place  in  it.  Worship  is  then  to  be  addressed  to  the 
sun,  and  the  worshipper  is  to  prefer  whatever  desire  he  may  have 
formed,  which  the  sun  will  assuredly  grant  him.  The  night  is  to  be 
spent  with  music,  singing,  and  rejoicing,  and  in  the  morning  ablution 
is  to  be  repeated ;  presents  are  to  be  made  to  the  Brahmans,  and  the 
car  with  all  its  appurtenances  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Guru  or 
spiritual  preceptor.  This  is  probably  an  ancient  rite,  coeval  with  the 
development  of  the  institutions  of  the  Yeda^. 

Various  other  appellations  are  specified  as  belonging  to  this  same 
lunar  day,  a^  the  Jayanti  Saptami,  the  victorious  seventh ;  the  Mahd 
Saptami,  the  great  seventh,  and  others ;  but  the  characteristic  obser- 
vance is  the  same,  and  whatever  the  designation,  the  worship  of  the 
sun  is  the  prominent  ceremony  of  the  seventh  of  the  light  half  of 
M^gha. 

The  same  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  seventh  lunar  day  through- 
out the  year,  chiefly  of  one  seventh  in  each  fortnight,  that  of  the 
moon's  increase;  but  also  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  wane.  Besides 
which,  there  are  particular  sevenths  to  which  the  concurrence  of  other 
circumstances,  such  as  its  falling  on  a  Sunday,  or  when  the  moon 
enters  certain  mansions,  as  Rohini,  gives  extraordinary  sanctity,  and 
renders  the  worship  of  the  sun  more  than  usually  efficacious.  The 
specification  of  the  days  of  the  week  by  the  names  of  the  seven 
planets,  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  familiar  to  the  Hindus.  The  origin  of 
this  arrangement  is  not  very  precisely  ascertained,  as  it  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  not  adopted  by  the  Romans  until  a  late  period.  It 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  but  upon  no 
very  sufficient  authority,  and  the  Hindus  appear  to  have,  at  least,  as 
good  a  title  as  any  other  people  to  the  invention'. 

1  It  has  been  thought  that  Herodotus  alludes  to  the  custom,  when  he  obeenres, 
lib.  iL,  c.  82,  that  the  Egyptians  assign  their  months  and  days  to  different  deities. 
Pliny  also  has  an  obscure  intimation  that  the  sovereignty  over  each  day  was  attri* 
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ft  Aclitya^v^ra,  Rayi-vdra,  or  Habi'lmr  in  tbe  barbarizeJ  vernacuJar^ 
Dim  SoH»»  or  SuDilay^  is  one  of  every  eeven.  This  is  somewhat 
difi^reiit  from  the  seventh  Tithi  or  lunar  <l«y,  hut  a  eort  of  sanctity  is, 
or  nt  lr.a*t  wa«,  aitached  eveu  to  Sunday^  and  fastin^^  on  it  was  con- 
eidenKl  ohligatory  or  mentoriouB ',  But  the  religious  Fa^ti  of  the 
Hindus  confine  their  instrnetions  to  the  Tithi,  and  declare,  that  who- 
ever worhhips  the  enn,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  moon's  increase,  with 
fxi^tn^,  and  offerings  of  white  oblations,  aa  white  flowers  and  the  like; 
ftod  whoever  fa»t«  on  the  seventh  of  the  moon's  wane,  and  ofters  to  tho 
ffoxi  red  Howera  and  articles  of  a  red  colour,  i^  purified  from  all 
iniquity  and  goes  after  death  to  the  solar  sphere*.  Tbe  wor.ship  of  the 
iiu,  on  the  «ieveuth  of  tbe  dark  fortnight,  seems  to  have  gone  out 
luie,  bnt  that  on  the  seventh  of  tbe  light  fortnight  ib  strongly 
"fecr»mmende<l  in  various  anthoritieSj  heginning  with  this  seventh  of 
Magha  and  continuing  throughout  tbe  year.  In  connexion  with  tbia 
oheervance,  different  modes  of  abstinence  are  enjoined  for  each 
itccet^ding  lunar  day,  such  as  taking,  during  the  day,  small  quan- 
ies  only  of  milk,  or  ghee,  or  water,  or  acrid  leaves;  or  fasting 
wholly  from  san^et  on  the  eirth  till  after  morning  ablutions  on 
Ibe  eighth;  thence  this  day  is  also  termed  VidhAna  Saptarai — the 
seventh  of  observance — as  being  the  first  of  the  series.  On  all 
tlic^e  occasions  Arghyas,  or  offerings,  are  presented  to  the  Sun; 
tot  the  argbya,  more  peculiarly  appropriates!  to  him,  consists  of  eight 
articles.  These  slightly  vary  in  different  specifications,  but  they  are  • 
asually  water,  milk,  curds,  ghee,  sesaraum  and  mustard  seeds-,  grains  of 
rice,  and  the  blossom  of  the  kusa  grass.  Perfumes  and  flowers,  espe- 
cially of  a  white  or  a  red  colour^  are  also  most  fit  to  he  presented  to 
'  f  tin,  according  to  »ome  authorities.  Gifts  of  fuel,  and  the  Lighting 
ft  large  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  lunar  day  of  Maglia, 


■lad  to  file  planets  in  the  order  of  their  revolutioD.  In  the  time  of  Dion  CuBina,  \ 
r  In  Uie  be^ning  of  the  third  century,  the  nomeuclAturc  had  come  mUi  general ' 
1^,  and  he  is  the  authority  for  itfi  Egyptian  origin.  As  in  the  Latin  veraion, 
nod  juitem  dies  ad  arptem  sideni  Ula,  quos  pljuietaa  .ippellanint,  referuntar  id  ab 
J^jrpliis  inEtitutum. — Lib.  38^  c«  16.  Christ ra&nuuA,  a  modem  Latin  writer, 
{6m  SaleDdario  Romano,)  attributes  the  nomenclature  to  the  Babylonians :  Sane 
a^ttd  Romanoa  uulU  tune  emt  diatiiictto  temporis  in  faebdomades  diernm;  ea 
Ismeii  apad  Babylonioa  et  JEftjpiloa  statim  a  regno  Nabonaaari  in  ubu  fuit  cum 
aepluo  ptanetamm  nomioibiis  dies  6eptimana>  appoUarentur.  He  does  not  give 
lua  antboritiea.  It  wan  not  imposeibly  of  Chaldiean  invention,  but  waa  very 
gi*iirr»ily  diffused  throuf^hoat  the  East  at  a  reniote  date. 

*  l*he  jaekall  docUnea  touching  the  aiuewy  meabea  of  the  noose,  because  it  in 
Kimday  •—  HilopadeBiu 

'  Connneittary  on  Tithi  Tatwa. 
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la^  4Jm«>  werilorioiis  acts.  T^e  following  are  two  other  prayeis^  OBiial 
gii  tbeee  oocasions,  in  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number 
*'8evett**  makes  a  conspicaons  figure. 

Upon  presenting  the  Argha,  the  day  itself,  personified  as  a 
goddess,  is  thus  addressed ;  "  Mother  of  all  creatures,  Saptami !  who 
art  one  with  the  lord  of  the  seven  coursers  and  the  seven  mjrstic 
words,  glory  to  thee  in  the  sphere  of  the  sun ;"  and  on  prostration 
before  the  sun  or  his  image,  the  worshipper  utters,  ''Glory  to  thee, 
who  delightest  in  the  chariot  drawn  by  seven  steeds,  the  illuminator  of 
the  seven  worlds ;  glory  to  thee  on  the  seventh  lunar  day — the  infinite, 
the  creator!*'  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  inferring,  from  the  general 
diaracter  of  the  prayers  and  observances,  and  the  sanctity  evidently 
attached  to  a  recurring  seventh  day,  some  connexion  with  the  sabbath, 
or  seventh,  of  the  Hebrew  Heptameron. 

Bhishma'shtami. — Twenty-ihird  of  Mdgha,  eighth  lunar  day  of  ike 
light  half  {7th  Fehrriary,) — This  is  a  festival  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  of  special  and  traditional  origin,  but  which  has,  probably, 
its  source  in  the  primitive  institutes  of  the  Hindus,  of  which  the  worship 
of  the  Pitris,  the  patriarchs  or  progenitors,  the  Dii  Manes,  constituted 
an  important  element.  According  to  the  Tithi  Tatwa,  this  day  is  dedi- 
cated to  Bhishnia,  the  son  of  Ganga,  and  great  uncle  of  the  Pdndava 
and  Kaurava  princes ;  who  was  killed  in  the  course  of  the  great  war, 
and  dying  childless  left  no  descendant  in  the  direct  line,  on  whom  it 
was  incumbent  to  ofi*er  him  obsequial  honours.  In  order  to  supply  this 
defect,  persons  in  general  are  enjoined  to  make  libations  of  water  on 
this  day  to  his  spirit,  and  to  ofi*er  him  sesamum  seeds  and  boiled  rice. 
The  act  expiates  the  sins  of  a  whole  year :  one  of  its  peculiarities  is, 
that  it  is  to  be  observed  by  persons  of  all  the  four  original  castes, 
according  to  a  text  of  Dhavala,  an  ancient  lawgiver,  quoted  by 
Raghunandana,  *^0h,  twice-born!  persons  of  all  the  Varhas  should  on 
the  eighth  lunar  day  offer  water,  sesamum  seeds,  and  rice,  to  Bhishma. 
If  a  Brahman,  or  man  of  any  other  caste,  omit  to  make  such  offerings, 
the  merit  of  his  good  deeds  during  the  preceding  year  is  annulled.'* 
According  to  a  different  reading  of  the  text,  however,  it  should  be 
rendered :  "  Let  all  the  twice-born  castes  make  the  oblations."  This 
excludes  Sudras,  but  extends  the  duty  to  the  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas 
as  well  as  Brahmans.  The  intention  of  the  rite,  as  now  understood,  is 
expressed  in  the  formulae  uttered  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  offer- 
ings :  ''  I  present  this  water  to  the  childless  hero  Bhishma,  of  the  race 
of  Vy^ghrapada,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Sankriti.     May  Bhishma, 

>  From  the  Narasinha  Purin'a. 
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ih»  won  of  SantuQU;  the  speaker  of  iruUi  and  i»ijbju||^tor  of  his  pm^ 
■soiui,  obtain  by  this  water  the  obEattone  due  hy  sons  and  jirnitidsons/* 
Tlie  ttniple  iittture  of  the  offpriti^  which  are  sufficient  on  such  occsr 
DA,  writer  ;iud  j^e.^tiinum  seedB^  juBtiBes  the  remark  made  by  Ovid 
Ihe  Feralia«  tliat  the  Manes  are   easily  satinlied, — Parva  petaut 

The  observaooe  of  this  ceretnony  is  almost  obfiolete  in  Bengal,  and 
in  th«  priTicipal  authontiea  of  Hindustan  it  m  not  notiijed.  The 
BliiiTishynttara  Par^a  hae  a  Bhtshma  panchakam* — u  solemn  nte 
wbtdi  be^ina  on  the  Uth  of  K4rtik  (light  half),  and  continues  to  the 
13th,  which  hiis  soraethinif  of  the  oli^jacter  of  the  Femlift,  being  a 
period  of  mortltication  and  fasting,  and  expiatory  of  ein,  which  \£ 
worshipped  in  an  ef^gy  made  for  the  ooeaeion}  plaeed  upon  a  nieasare 
of  9eiaiMum,  and  invoked  by  the  apf>ellation8  of  Dbarnta-ruja  or 
V'fttna,  the  judge  of  the  dea*!.  The  ceremony  is  said  to  hftvo  been 
Otdained  by  Bhishma,  when  mortally  wonnded,  and  is  to  be  practised 
fcy  »n  ca.«ite6,  and  even  by  women*  The  rite  is  not  found,  however,  in 
any  of  the  calendars,  and  it  is  probaldy  an  expiring  relique  of  the 
maet  general  and  public  worship  of  the  Manes. 

BoAJMiTEKA'DAii. — Eltvfnth  lunar  day  of  the  Offht  ftalf  of  Md^jka 
(IIMA  Febnutrtf,) — ^This  is  also  a  festival  of  traditional  origin,  said  to 
kar^boen  firsrt  observed  by  Bhima,  one  of  the  Pdtidu  princes,  in  honour 
ol  Yif^it,  according  to  the  inetruetions  of  Vaeudeva,  Every  eleventh 
tttttar  day^  it  maybe  obiserved.  ts  bold  in  <  mt  veneration  by 

die  Hiuduti*  but  more  particularly  by  the  Vn  ^.      Fasting  ou  the 

ilcrWDth  is  declared  to  be  equally  efllicucious  with  a  thousand  ai- 
wsmedlias^  and  eating  during  tta  continuance  as  heinous  a  do  as 
parricide,  or  the  murder  of  a  spiritual  teacher.  This  extravagance 
demonstrates  its  sectarian  character,  and  consequently  its  more  modem 
origin.  The  notion  may  have  grown,  however,  out  of  particular 
Approjinations  of  the  lunar  day.  when  tlie  eleventh  was  set  apart,  as  in 
ibt?  present  caiie,  to  the  adoration  of  Vishnu. 

Aeoording  to  the  ritual,  the  worshipper  on  this  ocx^&siou  is  to  &8t 
on  the  tenths  and  bathe  at  sunset.  He  is  to  bathe  at  dawn  on  the 
elevvutb,  and  lia\ing  previously  constructed  a  temporary  temple  in 
tke  court-yard  of  hie  house,  he  is  to  c^use  burntK^flTerings  to  be  made 
tu  Purnsbottaina  and  other  forms  of  Vishhu,  by  Brahmans  acquainted 
wiib  the  Veda» ;  be  himself  going  through  a  rather  complicated  series 
nf  prayers  and  gesticubttions.  There  is  no  image  of  Vlshhu,  and  he 
le  invoked  by  formula*  ilerived  from  the  Vetla*.  The  worslnpi»er 
-.l.-.r>.».    .   wf.lr*    I'm!    throughout    the  day.  and  kcept  a  vigil  at  night 
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with  music  and  singing.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  he  dismimetf 
the  Brahmans  with  presents,  hathes,  and  then  takes  a  meal^  of  which 
flesh  forms  no  part.  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  expiates  the 
sin  incurred  hy  omission  of  any  of  the  prescrihed  fasts  during  the 
preceding  twelvemonth. 

Some  differences  of  date  and  nomenclature  occur,  in  various  autho- 
rities, regarding  this  day.  The  Kalpa  Drama  calls  it  Jayd,  hut  enjoins 
fasting  and  watching,  and  the  worship  of  Vishhu ;  and  attributes  to  it 
the  same  expiatory  efficacy,  calling  it  the  purifier,  the  destroyer  of 
sin,  the  bestower  of  all  desires,  and  the  grantor  of  emancipation  to 
mankind. — Pavitrd,  pdpahantri  cha,  kdmadd,  mokshadd,  nrin&m.  The 
same  work,  however,  has  a  day  named  from  Bhima,  and  refers  to  the 
same  legend  for  its  origin ;  but  it  places  it  on  the  following  day,  as 
Bhima  dwddaii.  The  Bhavishyottara  Purdha  also  removes  the  day 
to  the  twelfth,  and  tells  a  different  story  to  account  for  it,  describing 
it  as  taught  by  the  sage  Pulastya  to  King  Bhima,  the  £ather  of  Dama- 
yanti,  in  reply  to  his  anxious  inquiry  how  sin  was  to  be  efficaciously 
expiated.  Like  the  preceding,  its  essence  is  the  domestic  worship  of 
Vishhu,  with  the  Homa  or  oblations  to  fire,  and  ceremonies  and  prayers 
of  Vaidika  origin.  One  part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  sort  of  shower-bath  to  the  institutor  of  the  rite,  as 
towards  evening  water  is  dropped  upon  his  head  from  a  perforated 
vessel,  whilst  be  sits  meditating  upon  Vishfiu.  The  evening  is  to  be 
spent  in  music  and  singing,  and  the  reading  of  the  Harivansa,  or 
Sdnti  parva  of  the  Mahdbhdrata.  The  ceremony  expiates  all  possible 
wickedness.  The  rite  is  held  in  little  esteem,  and  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  the  observances  of  various  eras, — all  of  which  are  equally 
little  understood, — ^although  the  compound  is  manifestly  of  a  purifi- 
catory or  expiatory  character. 

Shat  TiLA  Da'nam. — Twenty-seventh  Iddgha^  twelfth  day  of  the  light 
half  {y\ih  Febraaiy). — This  may  bo  considered  as  in  some  sort  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bhaimyekddasi,  and  is  intended  for  the  same  object 
— the  removal  or  expiation  of  sin.  As  the  name  implies,  six  different 
acts  are  to  be  performed,  in  all  which  Tila  or  sesamum  seeds,  are  an 
essential  ingredient.  The  person  who  observes  the  rite  is  to  bathe  in 
water  in  which  they  have  been  steeped — to  anoint  himself  with  a  paste 
made  of  tbem — to  offer  them  with  clarified  butter  upon  fire — to 
present  them  with  water  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors — to  eat  them — 
to  give  them  away.  The  consequences  of  so  doing  are  purification 
from  sin,  exemption  from  sickness  and  misfortune,  and  a  sojourn  in 
Indras  heaven  for  thousands  of  years.     According  to  the  Brahma 
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PuriUia,  Varna,  tbe  deity  of  the  iafonml  regions*  created  Sesamuni 
afu»r  lorij^  tmd  ardaoua  penance  ufjon  this  day,  whence  its  sanctity. 
The  t^me  title  and  the  game  virtues  are  sometimes  attributed  also  ta 
the  twelfth  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  thi^  mouthy  as  was  explained  hy 
Agafttya  to  Dattatreya,  when  he  aaked  by  what  means  the  effects  of 
mn  Wimld  Ite  obTiated,  and  sinners  saved  from  hell  without  great 
effort  or  mnnificent  donations^  The  ceremonies  to  be  performed 
With  Tila  deeds  are  the  easy  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  The 
ilD|Kirtanoe  attached  to  the  use  of  Sesamum  iu  most  of  the  offerings, 
ttii  eepeci&Uy  in  thoee  to  the  Manes,  is  very  remarkable  and  not  very 
erplicablo-  The  legend  of  their  being  generated  by  Yama  is  rather 
the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  such  appropriation.  Seaamum  seeds 
did  form  an  ingredient  in  the  offerings  of  the  Greeks,  but  not  with  tho 
mme  fretjuency,  nor  apparently  with  the  same  object.  Cakes  of 
«eaaiDtnn  wer^  distributed  by  them  at  marriages,  as  the  grains  wero 
eonJiiderod  typical  of  fertility.  Perhaps  some  such  opinion  may  have 
jin^vailed  amongst  the  Hindos^  and  hence  their  use  in  ob^e<juial 
offerings^  the  great  end  of  which  is  not  merely  the  sat i>'f action  of 
the  deady  bat  the  perpetuation  of  progeny,  aad  the  pro8]>enky  of  the 
Jiving. 

Another  festival  is  observed  on  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  India,  in 
lionour  of  Vi&hhu,  as  tlie  Variha,  bis  descent  as  a  boar  to  lift  up  the 
eainh  from  lieneath  the  waters,  being  supposed  to  have  occurred  on  this 
dftjr;  henoe  it  is  termed  also  the  Varaha  Dwddasi. 

Ycoa'dta', —  TTUrUdh  Mdgha^J,fleenth  day^  light  haJf^  or  full  ino<m 
^  Mdgha  (14^t  Febmarg.) — Bathing  and  faeting,  and  the  offering 
of  aeeniaum  seeds  to  the  Manes,  are  enjoined  on  the  full  moon  of 
lUi^ii,  zmd  it  is  also  held  in  ailditional  honour  as  the  anniversaiy  of 
llw*  eontmencemeut  of  the  Kali  Yug,  or  present  age  of  the  world,  the 
age  of  impurity.  According  to  some  authorities  the  anniversaries  of 
llie  Yngaii  occur  not  on  the  days  of  opposition,  or  full  moon,  but  on 
UrtWi  cif  conjunction  or  new  moon,  and  this  i^  niore  consonant  to  the 
diftraieter  of  the  rites  principally  practiced,  an  liathing  and  libatioDa 
<if  w»ter  and  se«amum  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Thus  the  Vishnu  Ptir^a 
ob«erre$,  the  fifteenth  of  M%ha  in  the  dark  fortnight  is  one  of  the  days 
ca&lJc»d  by  ancient  teachers,  the  Anniversariea  of  the  first  day  of  a  Yuga 
or  A;fe,  and  are  esteerae<i  most  sacred ;  on  these  days  water  mixed  with 
Manamum  nee^ls  should  be  regularly  presented  to  the  progenitors  of 
mankind;  and  again,  the  Pitrisare  described  as  saying,  *' After  having 
received  satisfaction  for  a  twelvemunth  we  shall  further  derive  it  from 

*  Kalpa  Druaia. 
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libations  offered  by  oar  deecendanis  at  some  holy  place  at  the  end  of 
the  dark  fortnight  of  M^ha." 

Sa'ka'shtami. — Ninth  of  the  solar  month  Phdlguna;  Eighth  day 
of  lunar  month  Phdlguna,  dark  half  (22nd  February). — This  is 
another  of  the  eighth  lunar  days  dedicated  to  the  Manes,  when 
their  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
bathing  and  abstinence,  and  offerings  to  the  Viswadevas  or  universal 
gods.  On  this  occasion  the  offerings  presented  to  the  Pitris  are,  as  the 
name  imports,  restricted  to  vegetable  substances,  Sdka  signifying  any 
potherb. 

Vijayaika'dasi. — Eleventh  Phdlguna,  dark  half  (24th  February). 
— A  celebration  little  known  or  observed.  A  water  jar,  decorated 
with  the  emblems  of  Vishnu,  and  considered  as  a  type  of  him,  is 
worshipped  with  the  usual  oblations;  bathing  in  the  morning  and  a 
vigil  at  night  are  to  be  observed.  This  is  considered  as  a  purificatory 
ceremony,  first  performed  by  Rdma  to  secure  his  passage  across  the 
ocean  to  Lank^:  according  to  the  authority,  the  Skanda  Pur^a, 
quoted  by  the  Kalpa  Drama,  it  is  an  old  ceremony  of  a  purificatory 
tendency,  removing  sin  and  conducing  to  virtue. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  period  which  has  been  latterly  described, 
and  which  corresponds  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  month  of 
February,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  ceremonies.  From  the  time  of  the  Vasanta  panchami,  which 
ushers  in  the  spring  with  indications  of  festivity,  all  the  observances 
partake  more  or  less  of  a  lustral  or  purificatory  purport;  some  of 
them  have  no  other  aim  than  the  expiation  of  sin,  whilst  this  in  others 
is  mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the  Manes.  Purification  from,  or 
expiation  of  wickedness  is,  however,  the  predominating  design  of  the 
ceremonies;  and  ablution  and  fasting,  and  abstinence  of  all  kinds 
are  the  practices  considered  essential  to  the  attainment  of  this  object 
Such  are  the  chief  intentions  of  the  Makara  Saptami,  Bhishmdshtami, 
Bhaimyekddasi,  Shat-tila  d^am,  Yugddya,  and  Sdkasbtami,  all  occur- 
ring within  this  interval.  Now  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  precisely  that 
which  marked  a  great  part  of  the  month  of  February  among  the 
Romans,  and  the  name  of  the  month  itself  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  its  dedication  by  Numa  to  Februus,  the  god  of  lustrations,  for  in 
that  month  it  was  necessary  to  purify  the  city  and  pay  to  the  Dii 
Manes  the  oblations  that  were  their  due:  ^'Nomen  habet  a  Februo 
deo  lustrationum  cui  a  Numa  erat  dicatus.  Lustrari  autem  eo  mense 
civitatem  necesse  erat ;  quo  statuit  ut  justa  Diis  manibus  solverentur'.** 
'  MacrobittB,  Saturn.  I.  13. 
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Aoeofiiing  to  «>me*  ibe  name  ia  derived  from  the  verb  **  febmor,"  to  be 
eleaaeeii  m-  punned.  Tbe  caDnexion  betweco  liust rations  and  obiie- 
quial  nU»  is  atmtber  BRulogv,  and  eoDBonanlly  wttb  thi.^  opinion,  tbe 
Fendtn,  «ir  worsbip  of  tbe  manes  wore  celebrak^d  for  several  days  in 
Fobniaryt  coding  witb  tbe  17tb.  or  acconiing  to  some  witb  tbo  23rd. 
Tbe  luimtb  was  tbenoe  called  also  tbe  Feralis  Mensi«.  Tbie  simikrity 
of  time  and  "f  jnjrpoiKCfl  can  wjucely  bavo  b<>f^n  accitlental,  and  tbere 
CKO  be  no  rea^onublo  doubt  tbat  tbe  Femlia  of  tbe  Eomans  and  tbe 
SMddba  of  tbo  Hinduis,  tbe  worabip  of  tbe  Pitria  and  of  tbo  Manes, 
haT«3  a  eommon  efaftracter  and  bad  a  common  origin. 


StTAaA'TRi. — FmrteetUtA  of  the  lunar  vimtih  Pluitf/ftna;  dark  W/, 
(t7l*  Ftbruar^f). — Thia,  in  tbe  estimation  of  tbe  followers  of  Siva, 
m  tbo  most  if^acred  nf  all  tbetr  obsenranoetSf  expiatln;^  all  sins,  and 
aecatigj^  the  attainment  of  all  desires  darinj^r  life,  and  unlun  with  Siva 
tuT  final  emancipation  after  death.  The  ceremony  is  8aid  to  have  been 
i!fijoie«d  bySi%"!i  binidelf,  who  declared  to  bis  wife  Uraa,  that  tbe  four- 
tttntb  of  Pbnlgnna,  if  observed  in  honour  of  him,  shoidd  be  deartructive 
of  tbe  coni^erpiences  of  all  ?in,  and  sbonld  confer  final  liberation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Isana  Sanhita,  it  was  on  this  day  tbat  Siva  first  mani- 
feeted  bimt^elf  asa  marvellooe  and  inienuinable  Lin^  to  confound  tbe 
pr*  v»f  Iwilb  Brabm^  nnd  Viwbnn,  who  were  disputing  which 

«u  _     iter  divinity.     To  decide  the  quarrel,  they  agreed  tbat  be 

tbtynJd  be  acknowledged  tbe  greateri  who  should  first  aaoertain  tbo 
limits  of  the  extraordinary  object  which  appeared  of  a  sudden  before 
tiirio.  Setting  off  in  opposite  directions.  Vishiiu  undertook  to  reach 
liie  \mai^  Brabm^  the  summit ;  but  after  some  thousand  years  of  tlie 
god»  spent  in  tbe  attempt,  tbe  end  Beeraed  to  l>e  as  remote  as  ev^er,  and 
boih  retunicd  discomfited  and  humiliated,  and  confessed  the  VH^t 
sttperiority  of  8iva.  Tbe  legend  8eem8  to  typify  the  exaltation  of  the 
Saira  worship  over  tbat  of  Vi8bhu  and  Brahma^  an  event  which  no 
lioobt  at  one  time  took  phu^e. 

There  is  6ome  difference  of  j^ractice  in  respect  to  the  day  on  which 
this  feftival  ii^  observed ;  according  to  some  authorities^,  it  is  held 
on  tbe  fourteenth  of  tbe  dark  half  of  Mdgha,  according  to  others  on 
the  fbnrteenth  of  tbat  of  Phdlguna ;  but  this  is  a  mere  nominal  dif- 
hnote^  arising  from  tbo  modes  of  reckoning  tbe  beginning  of  the 
ntoiiUi  from  the  new  or  the  full  moon.  Another  difference,  which  is 
le«  eamly  Adjusted,  \h  tbat  of  date;  Bonie  considering  the  festival  as 
pmpffly  eommesicing  on  the  thirteenth  instead  of  the  fourteenth; 
wlijeii  ftppearA  to  be  the  eaj^e  in  the  South,  aocordmg  to  the  publmbed 
rs^ondMf'x.      Tbi>   urisi'^   from  tlu^  {'iri'iiniNinmo  af  llu'  rhicf  ^mrr  nf  fbe 
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oeremonj  being  observed  bj  night,  as  the  name  of  Sivardtri  denoteif, 
and  of  a  variety  in  the  apportionment  of  the  hoars  of  the  night  to  the 
series  of  observances.  According  to  some,  the  ceremony  should  begin 
on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  Tithi,  or  Innar  day,  if  it  extends  to 
four  hours  after  sunset;  according  to  others,  it  should  begin  on  which- 
ever of  the  two  tithis  or  lunar  days  comprises  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  hours  of  the  night;  according  to  some,  it  should  be  held  on  the 
Tithi,  which  comprises  both  evening  twilight,  and  midnight;  and  ac- 
cording to  others,  that  which  includes  midnight  without  the  evening. 
These  are  knotty  points,  which  are  not  very  intelligible  without 
reference  to  an  almanac,  but  they  are  not  the  less  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  worshippers  of  Siva.  When  the  Tithi  coincides  with  the 
solar  day,  or  lasts  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  it  is  called  Suddha^  or  pure, 
and  the  rite  begins  with  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  and  closes  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth. 

The  three  essential  observances  are  fasting  during  the  whole  Tithi, 
or  lunar  day,  and  holding  a  vigil  and  worshipping  the  Linga  during 
the  night ;  but  the  ritual  is  loaded  with  a  vast  number  of  directions, 
not  only  for  the  presentation  of  offerings  of  various  kinds  to  the  Linga^ 
but  for  gesticulations  to  be  employed,  and  prayers  to  be  addressed  to 
various  subordinate  divinities  connected  with  Siva,  and  to  Siva  himself 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  After  bathing  in  the  morning,  the  worshipper 
recites  his  Sankalpa,  or  pledges  himself  to  celebrate  the  worship.  He 
repeats  the  ablution  in  the  evening,  and  going  afterwards  to  a  temple 
of  Siva,  renews  his  pledge,  saying,  "  I  will  perform  the  worship  of 
Siva,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  all  my  wishes,  of  obtaining  long  life, 
and  progeny,  and  wealth,  and  for  the  expiation  of  all  sins  of  whatever 
dye  I  may  have  committed  during  the  past  year,  open  or  secret, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  in  thought,  or  act,  or  speech."  He  then 
scatters  mustard-seed  with  special  mantras,  and  offers  an  argha;  after 
which  he  goes  through  the  mdtrika  nydsa, — a  set  of  gesticulations 
accompanied  by  short  mystical  prayers,  consisting  chiefly  of  unmeaning 
syllables,  preceded  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet :  as,  A-kam,  A'-srdn, 
salutation  to  the  thumb ;  I-chan,  T-srin,  salutation  to  the  forefinger ; 
U-stan,  U'-6t(im,  salutation  to  the  middle  finger;  and  so  on,  going 
through  the  whole  of  the  alphabet  with  a  salutation,  or  namaskdr,  to 
as  many  parts  of  the  body,  touching  each  in  succession,  and  adding,  as 
the  Mantras  proceed,  names  of  the  Mdtris,  female  Saktis,  or  energies 
of  Siva,  who,  by  virtue  of  these  incantations,  are  supposed  to  take  up 
their  abode  for  the  time  in  the  different  members  of  the  worshipper. 
Other  objects  are  supposed  to  be  effected  by  similar  means ;  impediments 
are  obviated  by  stamping  thrice,  and  repeating  as  often  the  Mantra 
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•'Hoiifi,  to  iho  wckapon,  phat;"  Uf^xt^  witli  the  eanie  mftntra,  and  by 
ittrico  MEiappbg:  U»c  finger^  the  ten  quarters  of  the  flphcre,  or  uoiver^l 
trpttre,  arc  u      r  1   in  tlie  LinjC7i ,'  anii  tLe  purlfiration  of  all  beings 

i^  to  Im»  eiTer  isrice  clapping  tbu  bands  together,  and  uttering  tbe 

«ame  Mantra  each  time.  Tbe  repetition  of  nydsa,  or  toucbing  parts 
*»f  U>e  bo»ly  whilst  re|>eating  mystical  ejaculations,  accompanies  every 
ofTcrin:^  mailo  to  the  Linga,  aa  fruitSj  flowers^  incense,  lights,  and  the 
Klfc,  daring  the  whole  ceremony. 

When  the  rite  i»  performed,  as  it  most  usually  is,  in  the  performer*s 
own  rofiideneo,  (t  Lin^,  if  not  already  sot  up,  is  consecrated  for  the 
iwrpoec;  and  this  is  to  be  propitiated  with  ditierent  articU^a  in  each 
iratch  of  the  night  on  which  the  vigil  i»  held.  In  the  firbt  watch,  it  is 
in  W  bathed  with  milk,  the  worehipper,  or  the  Braliman  entployed  by, 
Ikim,  uttering  the  Mantra  **Houn — reverence  to  laana.'*  An  ofleringis 
tbi^n  made  with  the  prayer:  "  Devoutly  engaging  in  thy  worship,  oh, 
Uwmm,  and  in  repeating  thy  names,  I  celebrate  the  Sivardtri  rite 
according  to  rule,  do  thou  accept  this  offering !"  Inceuee,  fruita,  flowera, 
and  articles  of  food,  as  boiled  rice,  or  sometimee  even  dressed  flesh  are 
offertHi  with  the  customary  prostration,  and  with  the  repetition  of  other 
Mantrojt. 

A  i«irailar  course  ie  followed  in  the  other  three  periods,  with  a  roorli- 
l^ltaHtmi  of  the  formula3,  and  the  articles  used  to  bathe  the  Linga  with 
Aen  in  the  second^  it  h  bathed  with  curds,  with  the  Mantra  ''  Houn 
— rerereuce  to  Agbora]'"  and  tbe  mantra  of  the  Argha  is  ^'Rever- 
eikoe  to  the  holy  Siva,  the  destroyer  of  all  sins;  I  offer  this  Argha  at 
the  Sivariitri,  do  thou  with  Umii  be  propitious/*  In  the  third,  the 
batbing  is  performed  with  ghee,  with  the  Mantra  "Houn,  reverence  to 
Viiitadevaf'  and  the  Argha-mantra  is,  "I  am  conaumed  by  paiu, 
poverty,  and  sorrow:  oh  Lord  of  Parvatr,  do  thou,  oh  beloved  of 
Unitf,  accept  the  Argha  I  present  thee  on  this  Sivariitri  !**  In  tho 
fooilli  watch  the  Linga  is  bathed  with  honey,  with  the  Mantra  **Houn, 
rtfgfeiice  to  Stt4lyajtita ;'*  and  the  Argha-prayer  is,  "Oh,  Saukara! 
take  away  tho  many  sins  committed  by  mo,  accept,  beloved  of  Umd, 
iliQ  oblation  I  present  thee  on  this  tbe  night  of  Siva/'  At  the 
9mi  of  tbe  watchj  or  daylight,  tbe  ceremony  is  to  be  concluded  with 
tlMfldi^al  mantra,  "Sivilya  nama/*  and  some  such  prayers  as  these; 
**Tlinwigh  thy  favour,  oh  Iswaral  this  rite  is  completed  without 
hnjwjimeiit;  ob  look  with  favour,  oh  lord  of  the  universe,  Hara, 
•overeign  of  tbe  three  worlds,  on  what  I  have  this  day  done,  which  is 
boly  and  dedicated  to  Rndra!  Through  thy  jgrace  baa  this  rite  been 
aeoompltJibefL  Be  propitious  to  me,  oh,  thou  moat  glorious!  Gmnt  to 
ma  UycrausQ  of  afBueuce :  merely  by  beholding  thee  I  am  assuredly  sancti- 
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fied."  Oblations  to  fire  are  then  to  be  made,  and  the  ceremonj  con- 
cludes with  further  ofierings  to  the  Linga,  and  with  the  Mantra,  "  By 
this  rite  may  Sankara  be  propitiated,  and  coming  hither,  bestow  the 
eye  of  knowledge  on  him  who  is  burnt  up  by  the  anguish  of  worldly 
existence."  Brahmans  are  to  be  entertained,  and  presents  are  to  be 
made  to  them  by  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  family  holding  a 
feast. 

Those  modes  of  adoration  which  are  at  all  times  addressed  to  the 
different  forms  of  Siva,  and  those  articles  which  are  peculiarly  enjoined 
to  be  presented  to  the  Linga,  form,  of  course,  part  of  the  observances 
of  the  Sivardtri.  Amongst  the  forms  is  the  Japa,  or  muttered  reci- 
tation of  his  different  names  as  the  worshipper  turns  between  his 
fingers  the  beads  of  a  rosary,  made  of  the  seeds  of  the  RudhLksha., 
or  Eleocarpus.  The  fullest  string  contains  one  hundred  and  eight 
beads,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  separate  appellation,  as  Siva, 
Rudra,  Hara,  Sankara,  Iswara,  Mahe^wara,  Siilapdni,  Pasupati,  and 
others.  Amongst  the  latter,  are  certain  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
fruits,  and  especially  those  of  the  bel-tree,  as  in  the  text — ''The 
Vilwa  is  the  granter  of  all  desires,  the  remover  of  poverty;  there 
is  nothing  with  which  Sankara  is  more  gratified  than  with  the 
leaf  of  the  Vilwa."  The  fiower  of  the  Datiira  is  another  of  his 
favourites,  and  a  single  presentation  of  it  to  a  Linga  is  said  to  secure 
equal  recompense  as  the  gift  of  a  hundred  thousand  cows.  At  the 
Sivar^tri  worship,  the  Linga  may  be  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of 
Ketaki  flowers,  but  only  on  this  occasion.  According  to  the  legend,  a 
Ketaki  blossom  fell  from  the  top  of  the  miraculous  Siva-linga,  already 
alluded  to  as  having  appeared  to  Brahmd  and  Vishnu,  and  being 
appealed  to  by  the  former,  falsely  affirmed  that  Brahma  had  taken  it 
from  the  summit  of  the  Linga.  Vishnu,  knowing  this  to  be  untrue, 
pronounced  an  imprecation  upon  the  flower,  that  it  should  never  more 
be  offered  to  Siva.  He  was  moved,  however,  by  the  penitence  of  the 
flower,  so  far  to  remit  the  penalty,  as  to  allow  its  decorating  the  Linga 
worshipped  at  the  Sivardtri  pujd. 

The  worship  of  Siva  at  this  season  is  permitted  to  all  castes,  even 
to  Ch^ndalas,  and  to  women,  and  the  use  of  the  Mantras  seems  to  be 
allowed  to  them;  the  only  exception  being  the  mystical  syllable 
"Om."  This  they  are  not  to  utter;  but  they  may  go  through  the 
acts  of  worship  with  the  prayer  "  Sivd3ra  nama."  The  same  rewards 
attend  their  performance  of  it  with  faith,  elevation  to  the  sphere  of 
Siva,  identification  with  him  and  freedom  from  future  birth,  and  these 
benefits  accrue  even  though  the  rite  be  observed  unintentionally  and 
unwittingly,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  legend  of  a  forester  which  is  related 
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ill  tlie  second  (tail  of  die  Ska  Puniiia^  ch,  xxxiv.  Being  henighUMl  in 
ihn  wootl^  on  tbe  Sivar^tri,  the  furestcr  tuok  £>hetter  m  a  Vilwa- 
Iree.  Here  ]w  was  kept  id  a  stato  nf  perj>etual  wakefuhioss  by  <Iread 
of  a  tiger  prowling  rouml  tbe  foot  of  thi>  tree.  He  therefore  oliscrvetl, 
tbuttgb  coiiipaJsorily,  tlie  Jagarnna  or  vigil.  The  forester  Lad  nothing 
witii  bini  to  eat,  eonjitequeotlj  he  hi^ld  tlie  fiLst.  Casting  down  the 
learea  of  thn  tre<e  to  frighten  tbe  tiger,  ennie  of  them  fell  upon  a 
deeerted  Vimrti  near  the  spot,  anil  thus  he  made  the  predcrll>ed  ofleriog. 
On  tiie  ensniug  morning  the  forester  fell  a  prey  to  tlie  tiger,  but  such 
iras  the  fruit  of  bsa  involnntary  observance  of  the  ritea  of  the  Siv^ 
r^tri.  that  whe^ii  tbe  nie^^enger^  of  Yania  came  to  take  his  spirit  to  tbe 
infernal  regions  they  were  opposed  by  the  messengers  of  Siva,  who 
enlisted  bim  in  their  rankn^  and  carried  him  off  in  triumph  to  the 
heaven  of  their  master. 

Nativiib'^tatidtng  the  reputed  sanctity  of  tbe  Sivarutri,  it  is  evi- 
dently of  seetarial  and  comparatively  modem,  a*t  well  a*  merely  loeal 
institution,  and  consequently  offers  no  jH>inte  of  analogy  to  tbe  practiees 
iif  itntJqtiity.  It  h  eaid  in  tbe  Kal}>a  Dnima,  that  two  of  tbe  mantras 
are  from  tbe  liig  veda,  but  they  are  not  cited,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  any  of  the  Vedas  recognise  any  sucb  worship  of  Siva. 
The  great  authorities  for  it  are  the  Fur^nas  and  the  Tantras;  tbe 
former — the  Siva,  Linga,  Padina,  Miitsya,  and  Viiyu,  are  quoted 
chiefly  [iiT  tbe  general  enunciation.'^  of  the  efficacy  of  the  rite  and  the 
gnsai  ruwartb  attending  ita  performance:  tbe  latter  for  the  mantras: 
tbe  U8e  of  mystical  formulie,  of  mysterioue  letters  and  eyllables,  smd 
the  practice  of  the  NyiLnii  and  other  abeurd  gestienlationji  bt^ag  derived 
mofitly^  if  not  exeludively,  from  them^  qm  tbe  Isana  Sanlilta,  tbe  Siva 
Ralia»ya,  the  Rudra  Y^dmala,  Mantra-Mabodadhi,  and  other  Tiintrika 
irorkn.     The  age  of  thefse  compositions  is  unquestionably  not  very 

fWrnc^taf  and  the  ccnnnonies  for  which  they  are  the  only  autlioritiea, 
III  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  a*  part*  of  tbe  primitive  system. 
Thi«  does  not  impair  the  popularity  of  the  rite,  and  tbe  imp^irtanc© 
attached  to  it  is  evidenc^*d  by  tbe  copious  details  wbieb  are  given  by 
tbe  uompilers  of  the  Titbi  Tatvva  and  KiUpa  Druiria  regarding  it,  and 
by  tbf  manner  jn  which  it  m  observed  in  alJ  parts  of  India. 

The  performance  of  tbe  ceremonies  of  the  Sivardtri  la  possessed  of 
•nliaiieiHl  eificacy  when  conduetc^l  at  those  plaees  which  are   in    an 

i  especial  manuer  dedicated  to  Siva»  partieularly  at  the  shrines  which 
Ofo  known  to  have  been  celebrate*!  eeata  of  worship  of  the  Linga 
Mipm  the  Mohammedan  Invasion.  Sucb  ia  tbe  temple  of  Vaidyanath 
in  B«ii^,  abuut  1 10  miles  w.  by  n.  fram  Mursbedabad.  The  Linga 
wonhlppeil  there  ia  our  of  the  twelve  great  LioL^a^  wbieb  were  vvor- 
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shipped  in  India  at  least  ten  centuries  ago,  and  still  retains  its  repu- 
tation. In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan 
rule,  and  its  position  in  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country  overrun 
with  thickets,  the  shrine  fell  for  a  season  into  neglect  and  decay,  but  it 
was  repaired  and  restored  to  popularity  by  a  Maithila  Brahman  about 
two  centuries  since.  An  annual  Mela  takes  place  at  Vaidyandth,  at 
the  Sivardtri,  when  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  assemble. 
The  meeting  lasts  three  days,  and  the  offerings  made  to  the  temple 
ordinarily  exceed  a  lakh  and  a-half  of  rupees.  The  shrine  has  some 
credit  as  an  oracle,  and  a  course  of  worship  and  fasting  on  the  spot  is 
productive  of  dreams,  which  are  believed  to  convey  the  answers  of 
Siva  to  the  prayers  and  petitions  that  have  been  preferred  to  him. 

A  still  more  numerous  concourse  of  pilgrims  occurs  annually  on 
the  Sivaratri  at  the  temple  of  Mallikarjuna  in  the  Dekhin,  also  one 
of  the  twelve  ancient  Lingas,  the  temple  of  which  is  situated  in  a 
country  quite  as  difficult  of  access  as  Yaidyan&th.  An  account  of 
the  Mela  held  here  is  given  by  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  He  calls  the  place  Sri-par- 
vatham — ^properly  Sri  Parvata,  or  Sri  Saila,  the  holy  mountain — ^he 
specifies  the  name  of  the  Linga,  however,  as  MalUkarja^  that  is  to  say 
Mallikdrjuna. 

According  to  the  Bombay  Calendar,  there  is  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  Hindus  at  the  Sivardtri  on  the  Island  of  Elephanta,  the  great  cave 
temple  of  which  place  contains  the  well  known  three-headed  image  of 
Siva. 

GoviNDA  Dwa'dasi. — Twenty-seventh  solar  Phdlguna;  twdfUi  day^ 
light  half,  (ISth  March.)  This  is  a  festival,  which,  as  observed  in 
Bengal,  is  held  in  honour  of  Krishfia,  who  is  worshipped  in  his  juvenile 
form  as  a  cowherd.  In  Hindustan  it  is  termed  the  Nrisinha  dwddasi, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Vishfiu  in  his  Avatdra  of  the  Nrisinha,  or  man-lion. 
In  neither  is  it  an  observance  held  in  much  repute. 

Ghan't'a-karn'a  Pu'ja'. — Twenty-ninth  solar  Phdlguna;  four- 
teenth  day,  light  half  {\ 5th  March),  This  is  also  a  minor  festival,  and 
apparently  confined  to  Bengal.  Ghafita-karfia,  one  of  Siva's  gahas,  or 
attendants,  is  to  be  worshipped  under  the  tjrpe  of  a  water-jar :  the 
object  of  the  rite  is  expressed  in  this  prayer,  which  accompanies  the 
presentation  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  jar.  ''Oh,  Ghahta-kariia ! 
healer  of  diseases,  do  thou  preserve  me  from  the  fear  of  cutaneous 
affections."  Ghahta-karha  is  described  in  the  Siva  Purdha  as  endowed 
with  great  personal  beauty,  and  is,  therefore,  reputed  to  sympathise 
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wtlii  lliain  who  ^afier  any  didfigarement.  In  HmduBtau  there  ar^ 
direcUoDS  for  worshipivinj^  Maheswara,  or  Siva  hiniBelf,  on  the  foar* 
teeoth  of  the  light  half  of  Ph^guna. 

DciLA  Ya'tra',  or  Holi. — ThirtiftA  solar  Fhdlffuna,  or  first  of 
Chaitra;  fifteenth  da^,  light  half,  or  full  moon  of  Fluif^una  {\B(h 
Marth), — Although  named  together;  and  in  variouB  parte  of  India, 
©ipecially  in  Bengal,  confounded  with  each  other,  yet  in  other  plaeea 
Iheee  fe^fftivaU  are  still,  as  they  no  donbt  were  originally  elsewhere, 
dij^tincti;  the  Dolotfiava,  or  Swinging  Feetiral^  taking  place  at  a  date 
fiomething  later,  and  this  period  belonging,  most  appropriately,  to  the 
Hall,  It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  them  here  together  however,  for 
ih«  Holi^  as  a  distinct  celebration,  is  not  known  in  Beng-al,  although 
fiuuiy  of  the  ob^rvancea  which  are  there  practised  at  the  Dola  YdtrA 
af6  in  tiiany  respects  the  eame,  are  inflnenced  by  the  same  gpirit,  and 
eipreaa  in  the  like  stylo  of  langnage  and  deportmont  the  feelings  of 
exuberant  gladness  which  hail  the  return  of  spring. 

When  India  was  governed  by  native  princes,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Hindus  were  in  full  vigour,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  at 
this  lime  of  the  year  a  series  of  connected  and  eonsistent  festivities 
i^»rettd  through  a  protracted  period  of  sereral  weeks,  and  that  the 
whole  constituted  the  YaBantotsava,  the  feast  of  Vasanta  or  Spring. 
The  pniper  commencement  of  this  period  was,  perhaps,  the  Vasanta 
Pkuichami,  the  fifth  of  the  light  half  of  Miigha,  which,  as  we  have  liad 
inaaudon  to  notice,  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  Spring,  After  this, 
bowerer,  ensued  the  gloomy  euc4?4>ssion  of  lustral  and  purificatory  rites 
which  have  been  described,  and  which  suspend  the  season  of  festivity 
luitil  the  period  now  under  consideration,  when  the  Holi  takes  the  place 
of  the  initiatory  Vasanta  Fauchami,  and  is  followed  by  celebrations  in 
IwQonr  of  Spring,  and  the  friend  of  Spring,  Love,  Whether  there 
lias  been  any  dislocation  of  times  and  observances  here — whether  the 
lii«tral  days  did  not  at  one  time  precede  the  vernal  rejoicings,  we  have 
iia  means  of  determining;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  such  was 
the  CMQ  with  the  February  of  the  Romans,  which,  in  the  days  of  Numa, 
when  tlieir  year  consisted  of  but  ten  months,  was  the  last  of  the  year, 
mud  therefore,  was  fitly  enongh  the  season  for  expiating  the  uccu- 
umlated  iniquities  of  the  preceding  months.  However  this  may  be, 
•och  is  now  the  case,  and  the  vernal  festival  is  broken  in  upon  and 
iniirr\ini(*i\   bv  ob^orvaricas  of  a  iliflerent  complexion — thw  efloct  of 
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which  may,  i)erhap8,  have  been  to  heighten  by  the  contrast  the  sensd 
of  exhilaration  when  the  time  for  it  recurred. 

It  is  alno  to  be  remarked,  that  although  traces  of  the  original 
purport  of  the  festival  are  palpable  enough,  yet  that  Love  and  Spring 
have  been  almost  universally  deposed  from  the  rites  over  which  they 
once  presided,  and  that  they  have  been  superseded  by  new  and  less 
Agrooable  mythological  creations ;  new  legends  have  also  been  invented 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  object  of  the  celebration,  having  little  or 
no  obvious  relation  to  the  practices  which  are  pursued.  Thus,  in 
Rongal,  the  divinity  worshipped  at  the  Dola  Y^tra  is  the  juvenile 
KriHhfifk  whilst  in  Hindustan,  the  personified  Holl  is  a  female  hob- 
iri^bliiu  a  devouror  of  little  children. 

A«  publicly  commemorated  in  Bengal,  the  Dola  Y^trd,  or  swinging 
fMival*  begins  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  light  half  of  Ph^guna  (about 
(ho  middle  of  March).  The  head  of  the  family  fasts  during  that  day. 
lu  the  evening  fire-worship  is  performed;  after  which  the  officiating 
Bmhmau  siprinklos  upon  an  image  of  Krishfia,  consecrated  for  the  occa- 
alon»  a  little  roil  powder,  and  distributes  a  quantity  of  the  same  among 
the  persons  present.  This  powder,  termed  Phalgu,  or  Abiia,  is  made 
chiefly  of  the  dried  and  pounded  root  of  the  Curcuma  Zerumbet,  or  of 
the  wood  of  the  Caesalpinia  Sappan,  which  are  of  a  red  colour,  or  in 
some  i)lace8  the  yellow  powder  of  Turmeric  is  substituted.  After  this 
ooreniony  is  concluded  a  bonfire  is  made  on  a  spot  previously  prepared, 
and  a  sort  of  Guy  Fawkes-like  efiigy,  termed  Holik^,  made  of  bamboo 
laths  and  straw,  is  formally  carried  to  it  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
In  villages  and  small  towns  the  bonfire  is  public,  and  is  made  outside 
the  houses.  The  figure  is  conveyed  to  the  spot  by  Brahmans  or 
Vaishfiavas,  in  regular  procession,  attended  by  musicians  and  singers. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  spot,  the  image  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pile,  and  the  ministering  Brahman,  having  circumambulated  it  seven 
times,  sets  it  on  fire.  The  assistants  should  then  immediately  return 
to  their  homes.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  passed  in  merriment  and 
feasting. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  the  image  of 
Krishna  is  carried  to  the  swing,  which  has  been  previously  set  up,  and 
placed  in  the  seat  or  cradle,  which,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  appears,  is  set 
gently  in  motion  for  a  few  turns.  This  is  repeated  at  noon,  and  again 
at  sunset.  During  the  day,  the  members  of  the  family  and  their 
visiters,  who  are  numerous  on  this  occasion,  amuse  themselves  by  scat- 
tering handfuls  of  red  powder  over  one  another,  or  by  sprinkling 
each  other  with  rose-water,  either  plain  or  similarly  tinted.  The 
place  where  the  swing  is  erected  is  the  usual  site  of  the  sport,  and 
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QontiDaeA  su  for  seraml  dajit.  Bays  and  persons  of  the  lower  orders 
8&lly  fordi  into  the  streets  and  throw  the  powder  over  the  passengers, 
or  wet  them  with  the  red  liqaiil  thrown  through  syfmges,  using,  at  the 
satne  time,  abusive  and  ohseone  language.  In  the  villaj?e«,  the  men 
generally  take  part  in  tiie  mischief,  and  persons  of  respectability  and 
i^iRaled  are  encounterod  with  groas  expro^ons,  or  fiDmetiines  with 
rough  ttsa^e,  and  rarely,  therefore,  trust  theuiselve*  out  of  their  houaes 
vhiUt  the  license  continues. 

The  j»eoplo  of  Ori^tsa  haire  no  bonfire  at  the  Dola  Ydtrd,  but  they 
observe  the  swinging  and  the  scattering  of  the  abir;  they  have  also 
some  peculiar  usage».  Their  Gosalns,  Brahmans,  followers  of  Chai- 
tanya,  carry  in  prooes^iou  the  iinage«  of  the  youthful  Krishna  to  the 
bouaee  of  their  disciples  and  their  patrons,  to  whom  they  present  some 
of  the  red  powder  and  atr  of  rose^,  and  receive  presents  of  money  and 
doth  in  return. 

The  caste  of  Go|»aB,  or  cowherds,  is  everywhere  prominently  con- 
^nous  in  this  ceremony,  and  especially  so  amongst  the  Uriyas ;  and 
at  the  Dola  Y*atrd,  or  Holi,  they  not  only  renew  their  own  garmeuta, 
hut  all  the  harness  and  equipments  of  their  cattle ;  they  also  bathe 
them  and  paint  their  foreheadiS  with  sandal  and  tumeric.  They  theui- 
Jielve»  collect  in  parties,  each  under  a  leader  or  ehorsegus,  whom  they 
follow  through  the  streets,  einging,  and  dancing,  and  leaping,  ns  if  wild 
with  joy.  A  curious  part  of  their  procecdiug,  suggesting  analogies, 
fKhssibly  accidental,  with  some  almost  obsolete  usages  amongst  our- 
selves, is  their  being  armed  with  slender  wands ;  and  as  they  go  along, 
the  leader  every  now  and  then  hjilts  and  turns  round  to  hiii  followers, 
and  the  whole  clatter  their  wands  together  for  an  instant  or  two, 
when  they  resume  their  route,  repeating  their  vociferations  and  songt, 
chieiy  in  praist  of  Krishna  or  in  commemoration  of  his  juvenile 
paMinies. 

Although  the  Holi  is  c^uaidered  in  some  parts  of  Hindustan  to 
begia  with  the  vernal  fifth,  or  Yasanta  Panchami,  yet  the  actual 
oelcbratron  of  it,  even  in  Upper  India,  does  not  t^ike  place  till  about 
tto  days  before  the  full  moon  of  Ph^lguna.  The  two  first  days  of  this 
Idrm  are  of  preparation  merely;  new  garments,  red  or  yellow,  are  put 
eo,  and  families  feast  and  make  merry  together ;  on  the  eighth  day» 
the  work  proceeds  more  in  earnej*t :  images  of  Krishha  are  set  up  aJid 
worshipped,  and  smeared  with  red  powder,  or  t?prinkled  with  water, 
oolonrcd  with  the  same  material.  In  the  villages  and  towns,  where 
tlivre  i«  QA  Anglo-Indian  police  to  interfere,  the  people,  having  selected 
an  4  in  the  vicinity,  bring  tJvither  gradually  the  materials  of 

A  ■  —wood,  ffrasa,  eowdung,  and  other  fuel.     The  head  men  of 
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the  villages,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  trades,  first  contribute  their  quotas  f 
the  rest  collect  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  upon, — ^fences,  door-posts, 
and  even  furniture,  if  not  vigilantly  protected.  If  these  things  be 
once  added  to  the  pile,  the  owner  cannot  reclaim  them,  and  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  to  acquiesce — any  measures,  however,  are  allowable  to 
prevent  their  being  carried  off.  During  the  whole  period,  up  to  the 
fifteenth  day,  the  people  go  about  scattering  the  powder  and  red 
liquid  over  each  other,  singing  and  dancing,  and  annoying  passengers 
by  mischievous  tricks,  practical  jokes,  coarse  witticisms,  and  vulgar 
abuse.  In  the  larger  towns,  which  are  subject  to  British  authority, 
the  festival  is  restricted  to  three  days,  and  the  celebrants  are  not 
permitted  to  attack  indifferent  passers  by  of  any  degree.  In  Calcutta 
little  of  the  festival  is  witnessed,  except  among  the  palankin  bearers, 
who  are  generally  permitted  by  their  masters  to  devote  a  few  hours  of 
the  forenoon,  for  two  or  three  days,  to  amuse  themselves  by  staining 
each  others*  faces  and  clothes,  and  singing  and  dancing,  and  sometimes 
getting  tipsy.  They  do  not  venture  to  throw  the  powder  over  their 
masters,  but  they  bring  a  small  quantity  with  some  sweetmeats  on  a 
tray,  and  the  courtesy  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  do  not  despise 
national  observances  and  the  merry-making  of  their  dependants  by 
placing  two  or  three  rupees  upon  the  platter.  In  the  native  regiments 
a  little  more  licence  is  allowed,  and  the  officers  are  gently  bepowdered 
with  the  abir ;  and  at  the  Courts  of  Hindu  princes,  when  such  things 
were,  the  British  Resident  and  the  officers  of  his  suite  were  usually 
participators  in  the  public  diversions  of  their  Highnesses.  An  amusing 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Court  of  Maharaj  Dowlat  Rao 
Sindhia  is  given  by  Major  Broughton,  in  his  letter  from  a  Marhatta 
camp. 

We  have,  however,  in  this  digression  rather  anticipated  matters, 
and  must  return  to  the  fourteenth  day,  by  which  time  the  pile  of  the 
bonfire  is  completed.  It  is  then  consecrated  and  lighted  up  by  a 
Brahman,  and  when  the  fiames  break  forth,  the  spectators  crowd  round 
it  to  warm  themselves,  an  act  that  is  supposed  to  avert  ill-luck  for  the 
rest  of  the  year;  they  engage  also  in  some  rough  gambols,  trying  to 
push  each  other  nearer  to  the  fire  than  is  agreeable  or  safe,  and  as 
the  blaze  declines,  jump  over  and  toss  about  the  burning  embers; 
when  the  fuel  is  expended  and  the  fire  extinct,  which  is  not  until  the 
fifteenth  or  full  moon,  the  ashes  are  collected  and  thrown  into  the 
water.  Such  of  the  celebrants  as  are  Saivas  take  up  part  and  smear 
their  bodies  over  with  them  in  imitation  of  Siva.  According  to 
Colonel  Tod,  the  practice  of  the  Rajputs  conforms  so  far  to  the  original 
institution,  that  for  forty  days  after  the  Vasanta  Panchami,  or  up  to  the 
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fiiU  moon  of  Ph^guna,  the  utmost  licence  pre^«Q]f*at  Udaypurj  botli 
to  word  and  action;  the  lower  classes  regale  on  stimulatin)^ «K)^f»ctioii8 
and  intoxicating  liquors^  and  oven  respectahle  persons  n»ain  aViiOt  tbe 
Mireeta  like  bacchanals,  vociferating  songa  in  praise  of  tlie  powcn*^  t»f 
nature.  The  chief  orgies,  however,  take  place  after  the  beginning  of 
Philguiia,  when  the  people  are  continually  patrolling  the  streeta, 
t/irr>wtng  the  common  powder  at  each  other,  or  ejecting  a  solution  of 
it  from  8y ringer,  until  their  clothes  and  countenances  are  all  of  the 
aanie  dye.  A  characteristic  mode  of  keeping  the  festival  la  playing  the 
HoH  on  horseback,  when  the  riders  pelt  each  other  with  balla  u/  tlie 
red  powder,  ioclosed  in  thin  platea  of  talc  which  break  when  they 
strike. 

Oo  the  full  moon,  or  Fumim^,  the  Rina  goea  in  &tato  to  an 
ojien  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  plain,  where  be  is  attended 
by  kb  chiefs,  and  padres  an  hour  listening  to  the  Holi  songs.  Tbe 
earronnding  crowd  amuse  themselves  with  throwing  the  red  powder 
on  all  within  their  reaclu  After  this,  the  Ran  a  ffftsts  his  chiefs,  and 
preoeota  them  with  cocoa-nuts  and  swords  of  hith,  in  btirlesfpie  of  real 
awonis;  *' in  unison,"  Tod  oljserves,  '*  with  the  character  of  the  day^ 
when  war  isbauishe<l,  and  the  niultiplicu lion  not  the  destruction  of  man 
b  the  behest  of  the  goddess  who  rules  the  Spring/*  At  nightfall  the  forty 
days  conclude  with  the  burning  of  the  Holi,  when  they  light  large 
fires  into  which  various  substances  as  well  as  the  abir  are  ca^t,  and 
around  wkicfa  groups  of  children  are  dancing  and  streaming  in  the 
streets.  The  sports  continue  till  three  hours  after  sunrise,  when  the 
people  bathe,  change  their  garments^  worship  and  return  to  the  state 
of  ec»ber  citixens;  and  princes  and  chiefs  receive  gifts  from  their 
domestics. 

Amongst  the  Tamils,  or  people  of  Madras  and  the  farther  south, 
the  Dolotsava,  or  Swing  Festival,  does  not  occur  until  about  a  month 
later;  but  on  the  fifteenth  of  Phdlguua  they  have  a  celebration  more 
analogous  to  the  Holi  of  Hindustan,  and  which  is  no  doubt  a  genuine 
fragment  of  the  primitive  institution,  the  a<Ioration  of  the  person ilied 
Spring*  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  deity  of  Love.  The  festival 
€>f  the  full  moon  of  Phdlguna  is  the  Ktoa-dalianam,  the  burning  of 
Kimadeva,  whose  e^gy  is  coromittcd  to  the  flames.  This  ts  sup- 
pftsed  to  commemorate  tbe  legend  of  Kiima's  having  been  consumed  by 
the  flames  which  ftajshed  indignant  from  the  eye  of  Siva,  when  the 
areber  god  presumed  to  direct  his  shaft  against  the  stem  deity,  and 
laflaine  his  breuj^t  with  passion  for  Parv^ati,  the  daughter  of  the 
motuirch  of  the  Himalaya  Moun talus.  Kdumdeva  wiis  rethiced  to  a 
heap  of  a<»hes>  although  he  Wiis  afterwards  restored  to  existence  by  the 
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intercession  of  thd.btide  of  Mahddeva.     The  bonfires  in  the  Dekhhi 
,  •      •         • 

are  ;i8^lyUj  p/ade  in  front  of  the  temples  of  Siva,  or  sometimes  of 

,   Visb^V*"^^*  midnight;  and  when  extinct  the  ashes  are  distribnted 

*  *«.\  4^**"'^^  ^^®  assistants^  who  rub  them  over  their  persons.     The  scat- 

*\   *  *tering  of  the  ablr^  the  singing  and  abuse,  and  the  ordinary  practices 

of  the  festival  in  Upper  India,  are  also  in  use  in  the  South. 

The  prominence  given  to  Kdmadeva  at  this  season  by  the  Tamil 
races,  and  their  preserving  some  remnant  of  the  purport  of  the 
primitive  festival,  are  the  more  interesting,  that  little  or  no  trace  of 
the  chief  object  of  worship  is  preserved  in  Upp^  India.  Kimadeva 
and  Vasanta  are  quite  out  of  date,  and  legends  of  a  totally  different 
tendency  have  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  bonfire  and 
the  e^gy  exposed  to  it.  The  heroine  of  these  legends  is  a  malignant 
witch,  or  a  foul  female  goblin,  or  Rdkshasi,  named  Hori,  Holi,  or 
Holikd,  a  word  which,  although  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  Purdhas,  is 
not  of  a  very  obvious  Sanskrit  etymology  ^ 

According  to  one  account  Holi  is  the  same  as  the  female  demon 
Piitand,  of  whom  it  is  related  in  the  Vishhu  and  Bh^avata  Purdhas, 
and  in  the  popular  biographies  of  Krishha  taken  from  them,  that 
she  attempted  to  destroy  the  baby  Krishha,  by  giving  him  her 
poisoned  nipples  to  suck.  The  little  god,  knowing  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  sucked  so  hard  and  pereeveringly,  that  he  drained  the 
Rdkshasi  of  hor  life.  The  popular  legend  adds,  that  the  dead  body 
disappeared,  and  the  Gopas,  or  cowherds  of  Mathurd,  burnt  the 
Rakshasi  therefore  in  effigy.  The  chief  authority  for  the  institution 
of  the  Holi,  however,  is  the  Bhavishyottara  Purdha,  and  as  an 
authentic  representation  of  the  popular  notion  which  now  prevails, 
and  which  is  nevertheless  no  doubt  erroneous,  I  shall  give  a  trans- 
lation of  the  legend  told  in  that  compilation. 

"  Yudhishthira  said,  *  Tell  me,  Jandrdana,  wherefore  on  the  full 
moon  of  Phalguna,  a  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  world,  in  every  vil- 
lage, and  in  every  town ;  why  are  children  playing  and  dancing  in  every 
house,  why  is  the  Holikd  lighted,  what  words  are  uttered,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Attdtajd,  what  of  Siloshhd,  what  divinity  is 
wor«hipped  at  this  season,  by  whom  was  the  rite  instituted,  what 
observances  are  to  be  practised?  Give  me,  Krishha,  a  full  account  of 
thetse  things.'  Krishfia  replied :  *  In  the  Krita  age,  Yudhishthira,  there 
was  a  king  named  Raghu,  a  brave  warrior,  endowed  with  all  good 

»  It  appears  from  the  Bhavishyottara  Purin'a,  as  given  below,  to  be  derived 
from  Homa,  burnt  offering,  and  Loka,  mankind;  because  the  latter  are  made  pro- 
sperous by  the  performance  of  the  former  on  this  occasion;  an  evidently  fimciful 
dcrivatioEL 
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iitiast  A  kiu4  speaker,  ami  deep  rea<i  in  the  Vodae ;  he  hiwl  guhdued 
the  whole  earth,  hud  hrougbt  aLl  its  priiicei^:  under  his  autbortty^  and 
iflrti'  "  '  Mid  his  subjects,  »^  if  tltey  bad  been  his  own  children, 
Itt  I;         ^  fo  was  neither  Eaniine,  nor  sickness,   nor  untimely 

d(ft»tk,  nor  aoj  iniqiiity,  nor  departure  from  the  precepts  of  religion. 
WhiLst  he  was  thus  governing  his  kingdom,  agreeably  to  the  duties 
of  hii«  regal  caste,  all  liis  people  came  to  him  and  called  upon  him  to 
erve  them.     They  said,  *  Lo^  into  our  houses  a  female  R^kshaa 

^«amod  DuhQhd  enters,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  and  forcibly  afflicts 
war  children,  and  she  cannot  be  driven  out  either  by  charmed  bracelets, 
ur  by  water,  or  by  seed^  of  mustard,  or  by  holy  teachers  tikilful  in 
ejLorci&mtr.  Snch,  uh  king!  as  we  have  related,  is  the  etory  of 
Dtt&^ha/ 

*' When  the  king  heard  thciie  things,  he  consulted  the  Muni  Ndrada. 
The  Muni  replied:  *I  will  tell  you  by  what  means  the  fiend  is  to  be 
destroyed.  This  day  is  the  fifteenth  of  tho  light  fortnight  of  ?h4l- 
una ;  the  cold  season  has  departed,  the  warm  weather  will  commence 

^with  dawn.  Chief  of  men!  let  the  assurance  of  safety  bo  this  day 
given  to  your  people,  and  let  them,  freed  from  terror*  laagb  and  sport; 
let  tlie  cbihlien  go  forth  rejoicing,  like  soldiers  delighted  lo  go  to  battle, 
equipped  with  wooden  swords.     Let  also  a  pile  of  dry  wood  and  stones 

I  be  prcparf^d,  and  let  it  be  lighted  according  to  rule^  while  incantations 

*  mre  rDcited  destructive  of  wicked  fiends.  Then  let  the  people,  fearless, 
llirico  circumambulate  the  fire,  exclainiiug,  *  Kila,  kilal*  and  clapping 

Ltlvir  hands;  and  let  them  sing  and  laugh,  and  let  everyone  utter, 

'  without  fear,  whatever  comes  into  his  mind.  In  various  ways,  and  in 
lliair  own  speech,  let  them  freely  indulge  their  tongues,  and  sing  and 

imag  again  a  thousand  times,  whatever  songs  they  will.  Appalled  by 
vociferations,  by  the  oblation  to  fire,  and  by  the  loud  laughter 
(ftltalUba)  of  the  children,  tluit  wicked  Rakslia^i  8hal1  be  destroyed, 
ftnd  ikenceforth  the  festival  of  the  Holika  shall  be  renowned  among 
niamkiDd.  Inasmuch  as  the  oblation  to  fire  (homa),  offered  by  the 
Brahnuins  upon  this  day,  eftaces  sin  and  confers  fK?ace  upon  the  world 
(loka),  therefore  shall  the  day  be  called  t be  Holika ;  and  inasmuch  as 
die  day  of  full  moon  comprises  the  essence  of  all  lunations,  so  from  its 
inirinnic  excellence  is  Phiilgaua  the  bestijwer  of  universal  happinens. 
On  tJiis  flay,  upon  the  approach  of  evening,  children  should  be 
detaintHl  at  home;  and  into  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  smeared  with 
eowdnng,  let  the  master  of  the  house  invite  many  men,  mostly  youths, 
liavittsr  wuoden  swurdi^  in  their  hands:  with  these  they  Hhatl  touch  the 
with  songs  and  laughter,  and  thu^  preserving  theui,  shall  be 
.ued  with  boiled  rice  and  sugar.     Thus  DuhdhH  is  to  be  got  rid 
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of  at  the  hoor  of  sunset,  and  by  this  means  the  safety  of  children  h 
ensured  on  the  approach  of  night.'  " 

The  same  authority  describes  a  domestic  ceremony  to  be  held  on 
the  following  morning,  when  offerings  are  to  be  made  to  a  water-jar, 
as  a  tjrpe  of  Vishnu ;  and  presents  are  to  be  given  to  bards,  singers, 
and  Brahmans.  The  observance  of  this  secures  the  enjoyment  of  all 
desires,  and  the  continuation  of  life,  wealth,  and  posterity. 

Of  the  songs  that  are  sung  at  this  season,  the  diaracter  is  generally 
said  to  be  highly  exceptionable.  All  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  are  characterised  by  little  else  than  insipidity;  they  are 
short,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  stanzas,  the  first  of  whidi  is 
repeated  as  a  sort  of  refrain  or  burden,  and  the  whole  song  is  sung  da 
capo,  over  and  over  again.  They  are  either  praises  of  the  month  or 
allusions  to  the  juvenile  Krishha,  in  connexion  with  the  festival,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  female  companions  of  his  boyish 
frolics  in  Vrinddvana.     The  following  are  a  few  of  them : 

I. 
"  Oh  friend !  proud  as  yon  are  of  your  youth,  be  careful  of  your 
garments.     The  month  of  Phdlguna  fiUs  with  grief  those  whose  lovers 
are  £Eir  away.     Oh  friend !  proud  as  you  are  of  your  youth,*'  &c. 

II. 

"  The  month  of  Phdlguna  has  arrived ;  I  shall  mingle  with  the 
crowd,  and  partake  of  the  sports  of  the  Hori.  Oh  friend !  an  hour 
of  pleasure  is  worth  a  night  of  mortification.  The  month  of  Philguna 
has  arrived,"  &c. 

III. 
"  I  met  on  my  way  the  lord  of  Vrindivana :  how  can  I  go  to  fetch 
water?  If  I  ascend  the  roof,  he  pelts  me  with  pellets  of  clay;  if  I  go 
to  the  river,  ho  sprinkles  me  over  with  red  powder;  if  I  repair  to 
Gokul,  he  showers  upon  me  tinted  dust.  Thus  he  drives  me  dis- 
tracted.    I  met  in  the  way  the  lord  of  Vrinddvana." 

IV. 

"My  beloved  has  sent  me  a  letter  to  summon  his  bride  home;  I 
blush  for  my  unworthiuess.  How  can  I  repair  to  one  who  knows  my 
imperfections?  I  blush  for  my  unworthiness.  The  litter  is  prepared, 
but  no  female  friend  accompanies  me.  I  blush  for  my  unworthiness, 
now  that  my  lover  summons  me  home.'* 
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**  My  bodrltce  is  wet  through ;  who  has  thrown  the  tinted  liquor 
IpoQ  met     It  w  Kunhaija,  the  son  of  Nanda.     It  is  the  month  of 
My  hoddice  is  wet  through,"  &c. 


"Oh  lord  of  Vraj]   gaily  you  e[»ort  to  the  merry  sound  of  the 
find  dance  along  with  the  nympha  of  Vriud^vana.     Oh  lord 
Fnij  r*  ^c. 

The  doTiation  from  ancient  times  and  practices  which  marks  the 
recnrrence  of  the  Vernal  Festival  among  the  Hindus  themselves, 
derB  it  far  from  Bnrprising  that  we  should  fail  to  find  an  exact 
iaooe,  in  all  respects,  between  the  Indian  obaervance^  as  now 
owed,  and  that  which  has  prevailed  in  other  seasons  and  places^ 
with  respect  to  celebrations,  the  general  purport  and  character  of 
which  prt!eent  probable  analogies.  We  have  no  right  to  look  for  a 
mioute  agreement,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  there  were 
festiTals  among  the  Romans,  and  that  there  are  even  yet  observances 
in  Enrope  which  express  a  similar  intention,  and  originated  in  the 
msoB  fMlliig8|  and  which  are,  possibly,  as  well  as  the  Hindu  Holi, 
reliqnes  of  what  was  once  the  universal  method  adopted  by  mankind 
to  typify  the  genial  influence  of  Spring  upon  both  the  inanimate  and 
animated  creation,  and  to  express  the  passionate  feelings  inspired  by 
tlie  ieason,  and  the  delight  which  the  revival  of  nature  diffu^^ed. 

The  season  of  Spring  began  with  the  Romans,  as  with  tho  Hindus, 
tm  hMM  been  observed,  early  in  the  year,  on  the  fifth  of  the  Ides  of 
FcibrtiaTy;  between  this  and  the  middle  of  March  different  festivals 
occur,  which  exhibit  some,  though  not  very  striking  jK)inta  of  coin- 
Bdcnce  with  tho  Holi, 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  their  origin  and  character  were  not  very 
rell  understood  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Thus  of  the  Lupercalia, 
yonng  men  ran  nake<l  through  the  city,  and  married  women 
themselves  in  their  way  to  be  struck  by  them  as  they  po^ssed 
with  leather  thongs,  under  an  idea  that  they  were  to  become  prolific 
ttli  *  -ittle  seems  to  have  been  known,  except  tlmt  the  festival  was 
I  origin  and  high  antiquity^  and  that  it  was  referable  to  the 
miw  sports  of  the  shepherds  and  cowherds,  the  Gopas  of  Arcadia. 
,  of  the  Featura  Stultorum,  the  accounts  are  meagre  and  by  no 
it  satisfactory.  The  Matronalia  Festa,  on  the  Kalends  of  March, 
I  morre  intelligible,  and  had  for  their  object  the  increase  of  pro- 
ni  fiJirmoTiy  with  the  foliation  of  the  treoo,  the  budding  of  tho 
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grasSy  the  pairing  of  birds^  which  were  the  effects  of  the  seasoo  of 
Springy  and  which  are  equally  held  in  view  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Holi,  which  is  considered  to  be  especially  promotive  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  offsprings  and  preservative  of  the  health  and  life  of 
children.  Another  festiyal  of  the  period^  held  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March^  is  very  imperfectly  described,  and  still  more  imperfectly 
explained^  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Ann^k  Perenna;  a  goddess 
identified  with  Themis,  with  lo,  with  Atlantis,  with  Lona^  or  with 
Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido*  This  was  celebrated  in  the  open  air  by 
country  people  with  rustic  sports,  as  dvinking,  singing,  and  dancing; 
and  a  remarkable  and  unaccountable  part  of  the  celebration  was  the 
use  of  ancient  or  vulgar  jokes  and  obscene  language,  joci  veteres 
obscffinaque  dicta  canuntur.  Finally,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Kalends 
of  April,  or  the  seventeenth  March,  occurred  the  Liberalia,  or  Festival 
of  Bacchus,  of  whom,  in  this  place,  Ovid  makes  a  singular  remark, 
possibly  embodying  an  ancient  tradition,  that  burnt-offerings  and 
oblations  originated  with  Bacchus  after  his  conquest  of  India  and  the 
East. 

Ante  tnos  ortus  ana  one  honore  fueie, 
Liber,  et  in  gelidU  herba  reperta  fooia, 

Te  memorant  Gkuiga,  totoque  orieote  subacto, 
Primitias  magno  seposuisse  Jovi. — Fasti  III.,  726 — 30. 

The  character  of  these  festival  days  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  and  the 
period  during  which  they  took  place,  suggest  probable  analogies  to  the 
practices  of  the  Hindus  at  the  same  season.  The  analogies  are,  it  is 
true,  very  general  and  unprecise,  but  to  use  the  words  of  Brand,  "  in 
joining  the  scattered  fragments  that  survive  the  mutilation  of  ancient 
customs,  we  must  be  forgiven  if  all  the  parts  are  not  found  closely  to 
agree.  Little  of  the  means  of  information  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  and  that  little  can  only  be  eked  out  by  conjecture."  Nothing 
can  be  more  meagre  than  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  in  respect  to  the  cele- 
brations above  adverted  to,  and  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  had  become  obselete,  even  in  his  day,  and  that  he  knew  little 
concerning  their  origin,  or  their  mode  of  observance';  yet  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  their  influence  is  traceable  in  practices 
which  are  to  be  found  about  this  time  of  the  year  in  several  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Carnival  and  in  the  day  of 
All  Fools. 


>  That  this  was  by  no  means  singular  is  plain,  from  the  admission  of  Macrobius, 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  two  of  his  interlocutors.  Horns  and  Vettius.— 
1  Saturn,  cap.  XV. 
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Tb©  Camiriil  is  derived,  according  to  Maresin,  from  the  times  of 
0«Dtilkro,  and  he  quotes  Jotttiues  Boomua  Aub&nufi  for  an  account  of 
tlie  extraragancies  nml  indeoeticiea  with  which  it  was  formerly  obeerred 
in  Gemumy;  that  identify  its  afhnity  to  the  Lupercid  on  the  one  h&nd, 
ml,  «i  we  tthoald  eay,  the  HoH  oo  the  other.  On  the  three  days 
inreeedtag  Itent  he  observes',  ''the  whole  of  Qermimy  fiats  and  drinka 
mild  giree  itnolf  up  to  jokes  and  sports,  as  if  there  wa^  not  another 
ilay  to  live,  and  people  wear  diggnisee  and  mask?,  or  stain  their  facea 
and  Tfitture^  with  red  and  black  paint,  or  run  about  naked  like  the 
Lvficfcit  from  whom,  I  think,  thi.s  annual  exhibition  of  insanity  has 
doee««i}d«»d  to  us/* 

The  practices  of  the  Carnival,  as  now  observed  in  Italy^  bave  beea 
trimmed  of  their  extsesaea,  but  eveD  in  them  there  remain  vestiges 
which  denote  their  community  of  origin  with  the  Holi  of  the  Hindus. 
The  time  properly  embraces  the  whole  period  from  the  begiuning  of 
•lie  year*!  bnt  as  in  the  festival  of  Phdlguua,  the  last  few  days  are 
tho«!«  on  which  the  principal  demonstrations  take  place,  and  in  the 
lieeuee  which  is  permitted  both  in  ^rpeech  and  conduct}  the  wearing  of 
and  disguises,  the  reciprocal  pelting  with  real  or  with  mock 

'  Quo  item  roodo  tres  pnecedentes  (luadragesimale  jejumam  dies  pemgat,  die^i^rc 
opua  oon  crit,  fti  cognoscatur  qua  pcpulari  qua  spontanea  tnaaniA  ccetera  GennaniA, 
m  qtia  rt  Franconia  minime  deadiicit,  rirat,  coniedit  enim  et  bibit,  se^ne  ludo  jocoqne 
cnnotmDdo  adoo  dedit,  qiu»t  uaus  Dunquam  Teniant,  quasi  ernfl  moritura  hodie 
priiu  utsoiiiim  rennn  satietatem  capere  velLt;  atquo  ne  pudorobstet  qui  se  ludicro 
QU  e^muDittoat,  facicA  iarria  obdacunt,  sexum  et  a'tatem  mentieuteSy  viri  mulierum 
vteadsntnlA,  miilierea  viromm  induunL  Qui  dam  Satyros  aut  malos  demoues  potius 
■  Mre  volentif!ey  miiuo  se  aut  atrameDto  tingunt;  habituqu©  nefando  detur- 

Rudi  discurrentes  Lupcrcos  aguut,  a  quibua  ego  anuutim  istum  deliraJidi 
tnorem  od  nos  defluxime  exieitiniow 

Kaofeovgu^  in  hia  description,  has  a  variety  of  paBsagee  oa  applicable  to  the 
Holi  as  the  Carnival: — 

Then  old  and  yoimg  are  botli  as  much  aa  guests  of  Bacchus*  feaat; 
A.Dd  four  days  long  they  tipple,  square^  and  f«M?de,  and  never  reek 
— —  feare  and  abame  away; 
The  tongue  b  set  at  libertie,  and  hath  no  kind  of  stay. 
All  things  are  lawfull  then  and  done,  no  pleasure  passed  by. 
That  in  their  minds  they  can  devise,  as  if  they  then  should  die. 
Be  also  speaks  of  the  nudity  of  somo  of  the  revellers,  an  indecency  of  wliich 
rvtrii  th«  Holi  players  are  never  guilty : — 

Some  naked  runne  about  the  streetSj  their  facc^a  hid  alone 
With  visors  dose,  that  so  dii^pused  they  nmy  of  none  be  knownej 
4  «f  the  insults  to  which  decent  people  wers  subjected, — 

No  tnatron  old,  nor  sober  man  can  fr^y  by  them  come. 
*  Aeeording  to  Spalding^  the  Carnival  Is  BUpposed  to  begin  frvm  New  V(*ar*s 
Day.     SlaiibftWA  says  it  laats  eight  days,  with  internals,  before  Lent. 
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comfits,  and  in  some  places  sprinkling  with  water  or  tlirowing  powder 
over  each  other,  obyioos  analogies  exist*. 

There  is  another  practice  which  presents  also  a  parallel,  the  extin- 
guishing of  the  Carnival.  This,  in  Italy,  is  refined  into  frolicsome 
attempts  to  blow  out  each  other's  lighted  candles;  but  the  notion 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  burning  of  the  Holi,  the  lighting  and 
extinction  of  the  bonfire,  and  scattering  of  the  ashes. 

There  is  another  of  the  usages  of  the  Holi  which  finds  a  parallel  in 
modem  times,  although  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Pearce,  that  one  subject  of  diversion  during  the  Holi,  is  to 
send  people  on  errands  and  expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  riaise  a  laugh  at  the  expence  of  the  person  sent.  He 
adds  that,  Sura^d-dowla,  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  of  Black  Hole  cele- 
brity, was  very  fond  of  making  Holi  Fools'.  The  identity  of  this 
practice  with  making  April  Fools  as  noticed  by  Colonel  Pearce,  is 
concurred  in  by  Maurice,  who  remarks,  ''that  the  boundless  hilarity 
and  jocund  sports,  prevalent  on  the  1st  day  of  April  in  England,  and 
during  the  Holi  Festival  in  India,  have  their  origin  in  the  ancient 
practice  of  celebrating,  with  festival  rites,  the  period  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  the  new  year  of  Persia  anciently  began." 

There  was  a  Festum  Stultorum  about  this  period  amongst  the 
Romans,  the  purport  of  which  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  but  some 
antiquaries  have  supposed  that  it  constituted  the  original  of  tho 
festivals  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Festa  Stultorum,  Innocentium, 
and  the  like,  the  extravagances  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  and  the 
sleeveless  errands  of  All  Fools,  or  April  Fool  day.  The  periods  at 
which  these  rude  and  boisterous  manifestations  of  merriment  took 
place  were  something  different ;  but,  as  Brand  observes,  the  crowded 
state  of  the  Romish  Calendar  often  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  days  set 
apart  for  festivity,  and  in  the  case  of  the  feast  of  Old  or  All  Fools  he 
quotes  authority  for  its  removal  to  the  first  of  November  from  some 
other  date,  it  being  expressly  stated  in  the  calendar,  Festum  Stultorum 
veterum  hue  translatum  est.  The  period,  therefore,  is  little  material 
— the  identity  of  designation,  and  similarity  of  practice  render  it  not 
unlikely  that  the  day  of  All  Fools  had  originally  something  in  common 
with  the  Festum  Stultorum  and  with  the  Holi. 

*  Amongst  the  Portuguese  the  practices  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday  preceding 
Lent,  as  on  the  first  of  April  in  England,  people  are  privileged  here  (Lisbon)  to 
play  the  fooL  It  is  thought  very  jocose  to  pour  water  on  any  person  who  passes, 
or  throw  powder  in  his  face,  but  to  do  both  is  the  perfection  of  wit. — Sou  they  *8 
Letters. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IL,  page  334. 
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Bcr'RWA  Manoal, — Ou  tbe  first  Tuesday  after  the  Holi,  a  nupjtle- 
re{)C!i}tiua  of  it  ie  beld  at  Benares,  with  snntlry  modi B cations 

a  not  tmiuiertjstincr  description.  An  account  of  tho  festival  baa 
been  given  hy  the  late  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  in  his  valuable  viiiwe  of  Benare^t 
and  I  had  also  an  opfiortunity  of  witnessing  ita  observance.  During' 
the  day  the  people  ^o  in  crow<Is  to  a  place  called  Durgd  ku^da,  «b 
K&rge  tftnk  and  temple  dedicated  to  Durg^i,  who  is  worshipped  on  this 
oeauami.  Although  there  are  no  regular  processions,  yet  horses  and 
elephants,  gaily  caparisoned,  are  plentifully  scattered  amongst  the 
throng,  and  tbe  garden  walls  along  the  road  are  crowded  with  spec* 
tMors.  Strolling  actors,  dijsguised  as  religious  mendicants,  or  as  indi* 
ridnals  ttf  inferior  caste,  both  male  and  female,  mingle  with  tbe  crowd, 
divert  them  with  singing  and  dt^ncing  and  absurd  butiounery. 
5r.T  '.'/.  -  different  parties  oppose  each  other  in  a  contest  of  poetical 
iI^  I  iun.    In  the  evening,  the  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  Benares 

f^mhark  on  board  boats  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  with  platforms  and 
awiiingis,  and  parade  up  and  down  the  river  throughout  tbe  nigbt. 
hftving  with  them  liands  of  musicians,  and  singers,  and  dancing  girls. 
WkttD  the  erening  is  advanced,  tbe  pinnace  of  the  Raja  of  Benares 
moTOi  ^m  hid  residence  at  Eamnagar,  and  slowly  descends  the 
filitmm,  followed  hy  other  boats,  lighted  up,  and  displaying  fireworks 
from  time  to  time,  until  they  take  their  station  off  one  of  tbe  prin- 
cipjil  ghiitM.  The  boats  on  tbe  river  are  also  illuminated,  and  are 
rowed  up  and  down  the  stream,  accompanied  by  numerous  lesser 
eraft  selling  refreshments,  or  bearing  leas  wealthy  amateurs  to  catch 
the  strains  of  some  popular  songstress.  The  shore  is  thronged  with 
peoplet  and  discharges  of  fireworks,  with  tbe  river  pageantry,  amuse 
tbem  until  the  end  of  the  night.  At  day  break  tboy  are  again  clus- 
tered along  the  magnificent  ghats  of  Benares,  and  by  their  numbers, 
tbeir  ortler,  their  diversified  and  many  tinted  costumes,  in  harmony 
frith  the  elegant  architecture  of  the  surrounding  edifices,  the  broad 
fiver,  and  the  unclouded  sky,  present  a  picture  of  singular  richness, 
fncei^Jiiess,  animation,  and  beauty. 

Upon  the  occasion  on  which  I  witnessed  this  festival,  the  Raja,  on 
the  morning,  received  the  visits  of  the  Governor-General's  agent,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  other  European  gentlemen  of  the  station.  They  wore 
entertaiDed  as  usual  with  naching,  but  upon  taking  leave,  in  additir)u 
Ie  the  ordinary  aapersion  of  rose-water,  which  was  bestowed  so  copi- 
eosly  ZH  to  amount  to  a  ducking,  the  guests  were  pelted  with  rose- 
hnvBiy  immense  trays  of  which  were  brought  in  for  the  purpo^.  Tho 
attack  was  retaliated  by  a  shower  of  the  same  missiles,  wbicli  have  at 
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least  the  character  of  greater  refinement  than  the  confitti  di  gesso,  the 
plaster  of  Paris  pellets  of  the  Gamiyal. 

According  to  Mr.  Prinsep^  the  ceremony  originated  with  Zemindar 
Bulwant  Sing,  the  father  of  Raja  Ghait  Sing,  who  adopted  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holi  on  the  river,  for  the  gratification  of  Mir  Rustam 
Ali,  the  Mohammedan  Goyemor  of  the  province,  who  had  a  house  on 
the  river-side.  As  he  observes,  however,  the  name  Biirwa,  old,  indi- 
cates higher  antiquity. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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V,—  On    the   earlieit  Persian    Bio^aphy  of  Pceti^  by 
'        and  on  some  other  Worki  of  the  elais  called 
........  L.,  i.  -iirtf.     B^  N.  Bland,  Esq. 

[Rtad  llth  FelfTuaty,  1846,] 

m  former  ooowioii,  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Society 
ftn  aocotmi  of  one  of  tho  mo9t  moileru  and  C4)mprehensive  Poreiau 
worku  on  Poetical  Hiognipliy.  In  examining  the  authorities  to  which 
it  PefctreJ,  and  in  com[>aring  similar  compilations,  I  waa  led  to  inves- 
tigate th«  actual  number  of  native  sonrcea  acceasibl©  to  us  on  that 
subject,  and  was  gratified  by  finding  they  eiisted  to  a  far  grt»ttter 
extent,  than  would  be  presumed  from  the  yery  limited  proportion,  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  made  use  of,  or  det*cril>ed. 

There  results  from  the  iuc|uiry  the  following  li^t  of  Biographiea, 

u^eeiuily  devoted  to  the   poets,  without   taking  into  account   those 

Listoricai  or  geographical  works,  in  which  literary  memoirs  or  auec- 

are  incidentally  introduced,  nor  even  dictionaries  of  learned  or 

rholj  men,  who  have  al^o  been  poets,  but  whose  claims  for  insertion 

net  chiefly  on  other  merits'. 


Liibib  ul  Aiblb. 
Bf^birist^n. 

Tozkirabi  DauUtsh^l. 
Mejdlia  ul  Nefiis. 
Tuhfahi  Sdmi. 
Mjiikb^oab  u  Baikbinah. 
Kbnl^Mt  ul  jyb44r. 
Mm]mk  ul  Fiuela. 
Firddsi  KJiH)iL 
TazMnkhi  Taki  kuhndL 
Tuitldrahi  Khusbg^. 
K&k\mhi  IrfitL 
MaAttri  RabiniL 
Tazkirahi  NiUim  Tabrfzf. 
Tjixkinkhi  64bA  Sfi^h. 
Tftzkiralii  Na«rib4dl 
Mintt  ul  Kbii^^L 
LaUif  ulKhayill. 
Kdim^i  ul  SbuifiV* 
Homiahah  BcbAr. 
UbjH  u]  ShxtkH, 


MaeiUt  uJ  Sbuiri. 
Tazkirmhi  MulJft  Citii. 
Subhi  Slidlc 
NefCis  ul  Maifilr. 
Yadi  hayti, 
Seffujibi  Bikhabor. 
Eidzat  ul  Shuiiri. 
Majm^  ul  Nefiis. 
Tazkirohi  AU  Hazin. 
Servi  Azdd. 
Intikbdbi  Tazkirdt. 
Herdumi  Didab. 
Kh&ziaabi  AiUnirah, 
Tazkirabi  Bfaazfr. 
Atc&b  Kcdab. 
Gull  Rand, 
Bay^zi  Bittni. 
Khttliaat  ul  Afkir. 
Kliiiliaat  ul  Kelim. 
SubuB  Ibrabfm. 
Hakbzan  ul  GbarCtb. 


9ueb  «a  ibe  Heft  Aclfffl  of  Ahmed  R^i,  the  Xafab^t  ul  Uns^  Gutz^r  ul 
ii/f   *'      '      ul  Mtirolnfn,  contmnmg  tho  lives  of  celebrated  Sofia  and 
»t  ai  1**  TATikhs, eppecially  tlie  Muntakhab  ul  Tawarilib,  tbo  T^irHtbi 

Qxiilab,  A « luii  Ari,  Kbuliiftt  nl  TawArikhj  &c. 
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Among  80  many  names  a  few  only  are  known  to  us;  of  which,  the 
Behdriatdn  is  familiar  from  frequent  reference  and  from  selections 
published  in  the  Anthologia  Persica^  The  Tazkirah  of  Daulatshah  is 
in  general  use,  and  with  that  of  Sdm  Mirza  is  the  subject  of  learned 
memoirs  by  M.  de  Sacy*.  The  contents  of  Alishir's  work  have  been 
illustrated  by  Baron  Hammer-Purgstall',  and  the  Atesh  Kedah  was 
noticed  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society*. 

Of  the  remaining  portion,  I  have  thought  that  a  distinct  enumer- 
ation of  the  proper  title  of  each  work,  of  its  division  and  contents, 
some  account  of  the  author,  and  a  reference  to  the  authorities  from 
which  he  had  borrowed  his  materials,  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
those  Orientalists  who  pursue  the  same  path  of  research. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  pro^ss  can  be  applied  only  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  the  above  Tazkirahs.  Some  of  the  works,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  have  long  since  been  lost  in  the  countries  which  gave  them 
birth;  destroyed  in  pillage,  consumed  by  fire,  or  decayed  by  time; 
thus  leaving  us  little  more  than  the  knowledge  of  their  name.  Many 
others,  no  doubt,  remain  still  hidden  in  various  public  and  private 
libraries  of  the  East  and  West,  whose  treasures  are  as  yet  unexplored, 
or  unpublished.  From  actual  inspection,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  present 
particulars  of  the  following  twelve  subjects  only,  which  I  propose  to 
notice  first,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  those,  of  which  our  knowledge 
is,  at  present,  more  circumscribed. 

I. 

The  subject  of  the  first  of  these  sketches,  as  the  earliest  in  date  of 
those  I  have  to  notice,  and  the  prototype  of  all  similar  compositions, 
is  the  Lubdb  ul  Albab',  by  Muhammad  A6fi;  a  work  of  such  extreme 

1  The  whole  of  the  text,  with  an  elegant  German  translation,  has  lately  been 
edited  at  Vienna  by  Baron  Schlechta-Wssehrd. 

*  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Maiiuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^que  du  Roi. 

'  Handschriften  Hammer-Purgst&lPs,  Wicn.  1840.     Article  No.  240. 

*  Account  of  the  Atesh  Kedah,  &e.     Vol.  VII.  of  the  Journal. 

^  Several  works,  on  various  subjects,  bear  this  title,  or  one  similar. 

An  abridgement  of  the  celebrated  Mesnawi  is  called  Lubbi  Lubib,  by  Husain 

Wiiz  K^shifi;  also  one  of  the  Diwans  of  the  poet  Nu&i  f   ^^j  ^  bo  named. 

The  title,  indeed,  appears  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  even  in  reference  to  the 
work  now  under  notice,  and  is  susceptible  of  so  many  different  meanings,  according 
to  altered  pronunciation,  that  the  transUition  is  open  to  conjecture.  In  this 
instance  it  may  perhaps  be  best  rendered  as  the  "  Marrow,  or  Quintessence  of 
Biography." 
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raritj,  that  1  was  until  lately  incUned  to  doubt  uf  the  existence  of  u 
tttpy^  For  the  communieation  of  this  fact,  uud  for  the  use  of  the 
matiQiN^ript  it^lf,  I  am  indebted  to  the  khidntfss  and  liberality  of  a 
Member  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  a  gentleman  deeply  versed  In 
oriental  learning,  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  scarce  literary 
lreMitie\ 

Altliough  the  Lubdb  ul  Alb^ib  may  easily  be  prored  to  be  the 
earliest  work  of  its  kind,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  c<)nsulted  by 
Micceeding  writers,  their  references  to  it  are  moatly  ya^ue  and  indis- 
tinct. 

liajji  Khalfa  mentions,  under  the  head  of  Tazkirahs,  that  of 
**  Mohammed  id  Haufi/*  C  J^s^.)  which  D'Herbelot  has  transformed 

inUi  Khaufc,  probably  reading  the  Ha  with  a  point  above. 

Tahir  of  Nanriibad,  (No.  IV.  of  these  Notices,)  mentions  in  his 
|M^lace,  '*The  Lnbb  ul  Albab,  coniprisiog  the  pooni8  of  kings  and 
oocicnt  poet**,  by  Muhiimmad  Aiifi,  author  of  the  ikmi  ul  Hikdyat/* 

In  the  Khazanahi  Atimirah,  a  later  Biography,  (No.  X,,)  the  fol- 
luwing  notice  is  given  of  it  among  the  authorities  quoted  in  the 
preface.  '*Lubb  ul  Lubab  by  Muhammad  Aufi,  1  have  had  access  to 
an  imperfect  copy,  containing  only  half  the  work;  from  the  life  of 
Kii«Jaki,  to  that  of  Niziimi  Ganjawf,  It  is  written  with  great  care 
and  aViWj  and  contains  the  lives  of  the  poets  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh^  which  is  the 
author's  own  time.  All  the  modern  Biographers,  who  have  written 
the  lives  of  the  most  ancient  poets,  have  followed  this  author." 

Accordingly,  A I  Ai'ifi  U  repeatedly  quoted  in  Taki  Auhadi's  Taz- 

[kirah  (No,  III.),  and,  probably  through  thia  medium,  in  the  Riiizat  ul 

'Shuur^   later  (No.  VII).     Indeed,  in  the  former,  the  Lubab  seems  to 

form  the  groundwork  of  those  sections  which  contain  only  the  memoirs 

of  the  earlier  authors,  though  the  reference  to  it  is  always  introduced 

(Simply  by  the  words,  "Muhammad  Aufi  says." 

In  the  Atesh  Kedah,  it  is  referred  to  also,  as  the  **Tazkirah  of 
^Miskamnuul  Auli." 

It  ia  mentioned  in  the  Suhufi  Ibrahim,  a  still  more  modem  work, 
to  be  «]e0onbe<l  among  the  present  sketches.  (No.  XII.) 

t  John  Bafc]4)«  Etltott,  Eftq.,  of  the  Siiddur  Cotirt  of  Cslcotla,     This  gentle- 

fDAO  dill  me  die  hcmour  of  auddreBaiiig  to  me  ^ome  vuluable  observations  ou  Penimi 

.poetry  and  its  biogrnphicAl  literature,  and   in  addition  to  much  informatioti  con* 

«ii  with  my  pre«<?nt  object,  had  the  kindness  lo  send  over  from  Indtn,  for  my 

i^in  [tin  own  itrivjiti?  cf»lkt!liou,  two  of  the  moat   importjuit  works  on  the 

Vt,  wttli  which  I  liAve  yet  bccit  mude  Acqummted,  and  of  the  mere  existenoe 

of  wlilcb  I  alioiiM  tuiTc  ficeu  uninformed,  but  for  his  kind  aaaistonoe. 

I  2 
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Fbrther  than  these,  I  find  no  reference  to  this  Tazkirah,  and  from 
the  notices  already  cited,  it  appears  that  a  perfect  copy  was  not 
always  accessible. 

The  short  time  I  hare  as  yet  had  the  nse  of  Mr.  Elliott's  MS. 
allows  me  to  add  but  little  to  the  account  of  it  I  had  previously 
received  from  him;  I  therefore  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin  it  in 
his  own  words,  with  such  additional  observations  as  I  am  at  present 
able  to  supply. 

"  The  manuscript  is  a  common  sized  octavo  volume,  of  609  pages, 
written  in  a  fair  legible  hand,  and  is  perfect  at  the  commencement  and 
conclusion,  but  wants  leaves  in  one  or  two  places,  the  number  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  without  comparison  with  another  copy. 
It  contains  twelve  chapters,  the  first  four  of  which  are  employed  in 
discussing  the  meaning  and  excellence  of  poetry;  who  was  the  first 
poet,  and  who  the  first  writer  of  Persian  poetry. 

Chapter  V,  is  occupied  with  the  poetry  of  kings  and  chiefe. 

Chapter  VI,  contains  the  poetry  of  vizirs,  &c. 

Chapter  VII,  the  poetry  of  the  religious  and  learned  orders. 

Chapter  VIII,  the  poets  who  fiourished  under  the  djrnasties  of 
Tahir,  Leis,  and  Saman. 

Chapter  IX,  those  who  flourished  during  the  rule  of  the  family  of 
Sabaktagin . 

Chapter  X,  those  during  the  rule  of  the  Seljuks,  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Said. 

Chapter  XI,  those  of  the  present  age,  who  have  flourished  since 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Sanjar. 

Chapter  XII,  appears  to  contain  the  poetry  of  the  Court  poets  of 
the  day,  but  the  name  of  the  ruler  does  not  appear. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  this  Tazkirah,  but  as 
the  compiler  mentions  his  visiting  diff'erent  cities,  and  meeting  certain 
poets  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Hijrah,  and  as  late  as  600,  while  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  invasion  of 
Jengiz  Khan,  I  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  completed  previous  to 
that  event,  during  the  rule  of  the  Kharizmian  dynasty  over  Khorasan 
and  Turkistan.  The  biographical  notices  are  of  comparatively  little 
value,  but  the  merit  of  the  work  consists  in  its  having  preserved  some 
hundreds  of  beautiful  Casldahs,  Ghazals,  and  other  poetry  no  where 
else  to  be  found  in  an  entire  state,  and  without  curtailment." 

Without  being  able,  at  present,  to  add  any  thing  to  the  above 
surmise  as  to  the  age  of  Al  A6fi,  and  in  the  absence  of  more  exact 
data,  his  Tazkirah  is  clearly  three  hundred  years  anterior  to  the 
earliest  biography  of  poets,  with  which  we  were  previously  acquainted; 
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the  tfro  composed  at  the  Coart  of  Sultan  Hiisain  Baicara  bearing  the 
d^JtJi  of  892,  Al  Adfi;  ill  his  preface,  states  distinctly,  that  no 
work  on  the  subject  had  been  used  by  him,  for,  dfchough  he  mentions 
aevaral  Taskirahs,  or  Taktcdt,  as  he  oaUa  them,  on  the  Arabic  Poets,  ajsi 
ihoee  of  Ibn  SeUm,  Ibn  Cataibah,  Ibn  ul  Mughanni,  Sailahi's  Yetimat 
ol  Dahr,  the  Dumiat  til  Casr,  and  the  Zinat  nl  Zemin  ]  yet  ^'of 
Tazkiiahs  of  Persian  Poets,  or  collected  extracts  from  their  work&,  he 
I  liad  iMn  none^"  Even  on  this  evidence  alono^  then,  wc  are  justified 
in  amigning  to  the  Lubab  ul  Albab  the  first  place  amoog  the  Persian 
Taikirahs,  and  a  very  high  degree  of  interest  both  from  ita  antiquity 
and  rarity.  Al  A6fi  stands  forth  as  the  father  of  hie  country's  literary 
btography,  to  whom  we  are  equally  indebted  also  for  the  researches  of 
all  those  who  followed  him  in  the  district  of  literature,  in  which  he 
had  fif«t  made  an  entrance,  and  prepared  a  path. 

With  respect  to  the  J^mi'  ul  Hikaydt,  attributed  by  Tihir'a  Taz- 
kirah  to  the  author  of  the  Lub^b  ul  AUmb,  a  very  slight  inquiry  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The  Jdmi'  ul  Hikiyat, 
a  collection  of  amusing  tales,  armnged  in  rather  an  arbitrary  und 
irregular  manner,  was  originally  written'  by  Muhammad  ul  Aufi,  for 
Shamsuddin  Niz^m  ul  Mulk,  the  celebrated  vizir  of  Melokshah  the 
Seljuk.  Now  Nizamulmulk  died  in  the  year  485  "♦  Various  dates  in 
tb©  Lub^ib  ul  Albiib  bring  the  period  at  which  it  was  composed,  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  geventh  century  of  the  Hijrahj  the  latest 
crent  noted  being  in  the  year  600  A,ii,,  in  which  the  author  mentions 
hii  meeting  with  the  poet  Majduddin  Muhammtul  Pnyzi,  at  Nisi,  in 
JQiOiasaD,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Nizim 
111  Mnlk^  to  whom  the  Jimi'  nl  Hikdyit  wm  dedicated.  Auhadiy 
whose  Tazkirah  wOl  be  noticed  later  (No.  IIL)j  gives  the  life  of  a  Cazi 
Abiil  TdhirYahya  bin  Tahir  bin  Othman  Al  Aiili,  whom  he  calls 
"grmndfather  of  Muhammad  ul  Aiifi,  author  of  th^  Jiu>yrapktf  of  PoeU^ 
eatUd  LMi  ul  Albdb,  and  of  t/ie  Jdmi  ul  Ilikdi/dt''  Unfortunately, 
no  particulars  given  in  that  memoir  throw  any  aJditional  light  ou  the 
•ubjoet  of  our  iu<jttiry*  I  think  it  is  probable,  the  coincidence  of  the 
luune  cause«i  the  mitiitake  in  some  early  writer,  and  that  the  error  ha^ 
Wen  per|»etuated  by  adoption  into  other  works  without  inquiry  into 
the  corrtMrtnesB  of  the  statement. 


C^\   uUx^  s«X^U;^  t-J^II^  (^^f^  (^  ^1;^  CtiJuh  ^J 

tO^l^  jiojjO  ^y^  ^aA  ^ 

•  IXamiDiv^Purgstajrs  Haatlsehriftcii,  Ko.  174. 
'  AwiiinMtfil  by  the  gnuwurieg  of  Hasan  Satjah, 
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The  preface  of  the  Lubdb  oi  Albdb  occupies  nine  pages^  in  which, 
after  a  very  short  exordium  in  praise  of  the  Deity  for  conferring  on 
mankind  the  gift  of  speech  and  eloquence,  the  author,  naming  himself 
Muhammad  Aiifi^,  commences  by  a  description  of  spring,  the  season 
in  which  he  began  his  book,  and  by  an  allegorical  dialogue  between 
the  rose  and  bulbul  of  the  garden  introduces  the  eulogy  of  his  patron, 
the  Vixir  Ain  ul  Mulk ;  on  whose  name,  or  rather  honorific  title,  the 
fourth  page  commences  an  elaborate  disquisition,  according  to  the 
different  significations  of  Ain,  as  Eye,  Fountain,  and  Balance^  First, 
as  the  discerning  eye  of  the  state,  and  to  his  friends,  dearer  than  the 
apple  of  the  eye:  then,  as  the  fountain  of  life,  the  source  of  prosperity, 
'^  to  which  the  pilgrims  of  the  path  of  darkness  wend  their  way,  as  to 
the  stream  of  Selsibil;"  "  may  this  ^nre  fountain  be  for  ever  preserved 
from  the  evil  eye,  and  the  equal  balance  of  his  prosperity  be  guarded 
from  the  revolving  eye*  of  depression!*'  In  this  last  signification  as 
balance,  abundant  scope  is  afforded  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  author, 
from  its  association  with  the  duties  of  a  judge,  and  its  conversion 
r^-fJlL*^  into  the  word  Wizdrat*,  (Vizirship,)  to  indulge  in  praise  of 
his  patron's  justice  and  impartiality.  The  application  is  thoroughly 
exhausted  in  this  fuiciful  disquisition,  which  occupies  two  whole  pages, 
and  which  terminates  with  a  lengthened  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of 
that  exalted  minister. 

In  page  7  of  the  Preface,  a  Fa^l,  or  chapter,  is  introduced  on  the 
division  of  human  speech  into  verso  and  prose,  which  is  compared  to 
the  division  of  the  earth  into  land  and  water  at  the  time  of  Creation, 
and  the  resemblance  supported  by  various  ingenious  arguments  and 
allusions.  "Verse  may  be  compared  to  the  sea  (Bahr,)  for  whatever 
is  not  in  Bahr  (measure),  is  not  verse.  In  this  sea  are  buried  trea- 
sures of  pearl,  and  gems  of  mystic  meaning,  and  the  keys  of  this 
treasure  are  given  into  the  hand  of  poetry,  according  to  the  Prophet's 
saying  : — 'And  the  keys  of  the  treasure  arc  the  tongues  of  the  poets*.* 

1  In  the  MS.  ^^  «X4^  1X4^^  possibly  for  Muhammad,  tho  son  of  Mu- 
hammad, or  perhaps  only  an  accidental  repetition,  of  which  there  are  similar 
instances  in  the  copy.     Later  in  the  preface  it  occurs  Muhammad  A6fi  only. 

^A^ if^cit^ Jl)1^  ^^  *^'  which  Persian  interpretations  the  Arabic 

word  .  ^c  is  susceptible. 
'  The  eye  of  the  balance. 
*  •  :1%J  by  tho  figure  Macldb  (Anagram)  makes  ^"  ,  ^ » 
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And  aJthoagh  travel  by  eea  is  tlic  source  of  many  adrantageB^  yet  the 
dread  of  itii  dangers  deters  the  wise  from  participating  in  thofie 
bcuefita.  and  in  like  manner  the  Prophet  haa  eschewed  the  pursuit  of 
▼er»e/* 

This  chapter  is  continned  by  an  allusion  to  the  Seven  Muallaeahs, 
whoife  jtrlory  was  anniliilated  hy  the  descent  of  the  Seven  Sacred 
VerMCM',  and  expatiates  on  the  inferiority  of  human  composition  to  the 
in»^pin*<l  licauties  of  the  Conin, 

Th»?  prefac<5  now  concludes  with  the  desire  of  Muhammad  Atifi  to 
offer  to  hi^  illustrious  patron  the  results  of  his  art  and  experience,  "a 
gift,  which  he  prays  may.  till  the  day  uf  jadLrtiieut,  be  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  calamity,  and  guarded  from  mi&fortnne  and  decay/'  He 
eaJLi  hie  book  a  Compilatiou  on  the  classes  of  Persian  Poets,  and  a 
Collection  of  unpublished  beauties  of  the  learned  men  of  all  ages ;  and 
names  it  Lubab  ul  Albab*,  dividing  its  contents  into  twelve  chapiters. 
The  heads  of  these  chapters  have  already  been  given  from  a  Fihrist, 
which  has  a  place  in  this  part  of  the  preface ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
interesting  to  dcM^ribe  their  subject  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Immediately  following  this  Fihrist,  there  is  a  short  Fasf,  which 
ay  properly  be  considered  a  conclading  part  of  the  prefaco.  The 
author  speaks  of  the  deficiency  of  works  on  the  present  subject,  and 
enumerates  the  Arabic  Biographies  of  Poets,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  He  concludes  with  a  hope,  that  by  the  aesi stance  and 
eonntenanee  of  the  Viair,  his  work  may  be  favourably  received  among 
the  learned  of  the  age,  and  again  prays  for  his  patron*s  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

Chapter!.  **0n  the  Excellence  of  Poetry  and  the  Poetic  Art," 
begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  11,  and  occnpies  five  pages.  The  com- 
Di«ncement  abounds  in  conc<?its  similar  to  those  already  t^uoted.  Thus, 
•* Speech  is  the  Fountain  of  Life,  whose  purity  flows  through  the  dark- 
nwm  of  ink,  and  from  which  the  Khixr  of  prose  and  verse  obtains 
bmnortality'/*    The  merits  and  denicrits  of  poetry  arc  then  canvassed, 

jMX}  Aiu-«a    The  seven  venes  of  the  Flitlbali,  or  first  chapter  of  the 

Cormiu 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  proper  title  of  the  hook,  being  the  one  the  author 
Miiiiif  gitts  in  the  only  places,  in  which  he  mentions  it  hy  name.  It  is  vanously 
quoted  in  the  TazkinUiB,  as  already  seen. 

'  Another  atluaion  to  the  fablod  fouaUin  of  the  waters  of  immortality  tn  the 
ianil  of  darkness,  and  to  Khizr,  their  guardian:  poaaibly  even  the  allusion  to 
Khizr  hss^  has  reference  to  the  blue  and  green  coloara  with  which  eojitcrn  mann- 
aoiptJi  are  ornamented:  Khizr  being  clothed  in  green,  as  the  herald  of  spring 
and  verdure.    Thai  Ahli  says,  in  the  Sihri  Halil, 
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an  aneodote  being  related  of  a  discussion  among  learned  men  in  the 
society  of  SAhib  Ibdd^  in  which  the  cause  of  poetry  was  ably  defended 
by  Abu  Muhammad  Ehdzin',  whose  declaration  of  the  superior 
advantages  he  derived  from  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  poetry, 
over  his  other  studies  of  philology,  divinity  and  traditional  learning, 
decided  the  assembly  in  favour  of  the  poetic  art.  The  remainder  of 
the  chapter  is  illustrated  by  the  many  sajrings  of  Muhammad  (the 
Prophet)  on  the  subject,  and  by  quotations  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
verse  from  Abu  Sherif  Ahmed  Jorjdni,  and  Abu  Said  Mansiir  bin 
Adsami.  Finally,  it  reverts  to  the  praise  of  Aln  ul  Mulk,  to  whom  a 
whole  page  of  adulation  in  prose  and  verse  closes  the  chapter. 

The  2nd  and  drd  Chapters  occupy  only  two  pages  each;  the  former, 
in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Shir,  (verse,)  affords 
nothing  remarkable,  and  terminates  also  with  the  praise  of  the  patron 
Vizip.    Chapter  III   CLS^  jxL   aT   ^^  ^^\  ^^  jd  ascribes 

the  first  composition  of  verse  to  Adam,  and  relates  the  circumstances 
of  the  tradition  at  length,  combating  the  arguments  against  its  authen- 
ticity. The  4th  Chapter  proceeds  to  the  inquiry,  who  first  composed 
Persian  verse,  and  attributes  it,  as  usual,  to  King  Behram  Gtir,  giving 
various  specimens,  and  very  briefly  tracing  the  progress  of  the  art 
through  the  dynasties  of  Tahir  and  Leis  to  the  author's  own  time,  the 
chapter  occupying  somewhat  more  than  three  pages.  Having  thus 
established  the  composition  of  poetry  to  have  been  first  practised  by 
royalty,  Aufi  devotes  a  section  of  his  book  to  the  poems  of  sultans  and 
princes;  which  therefore  forms  the  subject  of  Chapter  V.  He  com- 
mences with  the  Samanian  dynasty,  being,  he  says,  the  earliest  of 
those  princes  who  composed  in  verse.  "  They  were  nine  in  number, 
under  whose  reign,  during  eighty-seven  years  and  six  mouths',  the 
provinces  of  Khorasan  and  Mawarannahr  were  well  peopled,  flourish- 
ing, and  happy."  He  gives  also  the  well-known  memorial  lines  on 
their  names,  attributed  to  Ansari.  The  only  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, who  was  himself  a  poet,  ho  states  to  have  been  Ismail  bin  Niih 
bin  Mansur,  the  last  of  the  race.  A  slight  sketch  of  his  history, 
and  a  short  specimen  of  his  poetic  talent,  are  followed  by  the  memoir 
of  the  celebrated  Yeminuddaulah  Mahmud,  Sultan  of  Ghizni,  and 
of  his  son,  Abu  Muhammad.      Of  the  remaining  twenty  names  of 

1  SAhib  Ismail  Ibn  Ibid,  a  Vizir  under  the  Samanian  dynasty. 

»  This  diflTers  from  the  account  given  in  the  Khul&»t  ul  Akhbir,  and  some 
other  histories,  but  the  duration  of  the  dynasty  is  variously  stated. 
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kixkg$,  prinf^ee,  mid  emire,  contained  in  this  chapter,  wo  find  few  which 
KFO  not  fiimiliiir  to  ns  as  royal  poets  in  other  TajEkirahs,  where  a 
ch«ipter  haB  been  roni»ccrated  to  their  Tupmory,  C^thtis  bin  Wasbmglr 
and  his  son  Km  Kaus  are  followed  hy  Sultan  Atsijt  and  many  well- 
known  names  of  ]>niioos,  chieHy  of  the  Kh^rixrasliilhi  and  Seljdki 
raoe;  Jelaluddln  Sulainianshali,  nephew  of  Mclekahah;  Tckesh  bin 
Arslan;  Toghrul;  Tughanehah ;  Kilij  Arslan,  &a  The  chapter  con- 
tains al»out  forty  pages,  and  ends  with  u  prayer  for  the  author's 
piatrou,  Ain  uJ  Mulk,  which  he  has  alreatly  taken  an  opportuttity  of 
tDtroduciuj^  in  one  of  the  earlier  memoirs  of  this  chapter,  when,  in 
relating  the  death  of  the  Emir  Abul  MazafTar,  (which  took  place  a,u. 
377,)  ho  seems  to  havo  v\'i>.1unI  to  avert  the  omen  by  pioiia  supplication 
for  his  patron's  healtii 

The  Vizirs  of  the  Sixth  Chapter  commence  with  those  of  the  time 
of  M&hmad  bin  Saba  k  tag  in,  aud  the  first  mentioned  is  Abul  Kism  bin 
»I  Uusain.  The  celebrated  Nizam  u1  Mulk  and  his  son  Abu  Bekr 
follow*  The  Vizir«  are  succeeded  by  Kdtibs  aud  ollieera  of  st'ite  of 
inferior  rank,  and  about  thirty-^ix  memoirs,  some  of  them  rontaining 
interesting  historical  particulars,  are  closed  by  that  of  Mejduddin 
HttJihid  Azizi,  one  of  the  learned  men  of  Khorasan  tn  the  time  of 
Sultan  Madud,  and  employed  at  Isferar  in  the  ncrvice  of  the  Emir  and 
Viiir  AU  ul  Mulk.  At  the  concluHion  of  the  history  of  this  age  of 
distingaidhed  statesmen,  Aufi,  as  may  be  expected,  does  not  lose  the 
Opportunity  of  paying  an  appropriate  compliment  to  the  great  miin,  to 
wliom  his  lalniurs  are  dedicated,  and  declares  that  '*  the  race  of  illus- 
trious and  virtuous  Emirs  and  Viceroys  and  Judges  has  parsed  away^ 
tearing  none  worthy  of  their  fame  and  name,  save  only  that  ^  second 
^  Aj»r/  Vizir  Ain  nl  Mulk,  compared  with  wlioso  wisdom  the  whole 
on  of  the  ministers  and  judges  of  tbo  realms  of  Pursia^  when  placed 
ta  tlie  scale  (again  alluding  to  the  interpretation  of  his  name),  10 
found  deficient  in  weight." 

The  memoirs  of  the  Judges  (Chapter  VIL)  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  birth-place  or  residence  in  the  provinces  of  Mawaraimahr, 
Khorasan,  Irac,  and  Ghizni  and  Labor.  Those  of  Khorasan  arc 
further  tlivided  into  the  cities  of  Balkh,  Merv,  and  Ni^hapur,  although 
many  other  townw  of  the  f^ame  district  havo  a  place  in  each  of  tlieso 
divmonit.  Nishapur  presents  the  most  numerous  list,  about  thirty 
Ii3imc«$.  Among  the  pocb*  of  Merv  is  a  relation  of  the  Biographer,  the 
■  mme  quotetl  in  Auhad't's  TiizkJrah;  the  Cazi  Abu  TAhir  Yahya,  al 
F^(in.     The  Judges,  Cazis,  Mul]a.«,  Imam«»  ^c..  of  the  Seventh  Chapter 

'  Ai»r,  the  vlalr  of  Solomon,  and  tbo  pattem  for  minlsiera  in  aJl  succeeding 
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amoant  in  all  to  fifty-five,  noticed  in  110  pages  of  the  manuscript. 
This  completes  the  first  half,  J^l  i  i^X  of  the  work,  and  thanks  are 
returned,  that  by  the  favour  of  the  Deity  and  the  Prophet,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Vizir,  the  first  part  of  the  Lubdb  ul  Albdb  is 
happily  concluded. 

Chapter  VIII  has  only  twenty-five  pages  for  nearly  as  many  poets 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Tahir,  Lcis,  and  Saman  families.  Dakiki  of  Tus\ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  poets,  has  a  place  in  this  chapter,  though 
described  in  all  biographies  as  attached  to  the  Court  of  Ghizni.  His 
appearance  here,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  be  from  his  birth-place 
being  within  the  dominions  of  the  princes  of  the  above  race.  Extracts 
are  given  from  various  of  his  Cajsidahs,  which  are  the  more  valuable,  as 
mere  fragments  only  have  as  yet  been  obtained  from  other  works,  and 
even  his  name  is  omitted  in  Daulatshah*8  Tazkirah,  though  mentioned 
in  the  Behdristdu. 

The  memoir  of  Rudaki,  the  father  of  the  Persian  poets,  forms  an 
interesting  portion  of  this  chapter,  and  contains  many  particulars  of 
his  history,  in  addition  to  those,  of  which  we  are  already  in  possession. 
He  is  here  distinctly  statod  to  have  been  blind',  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  observation,  and  which,  indeed,  I  do  not  find 
related  in  any  of  the  other  Tazkirahs,  although  R(idaki*s  life  is  given  in 
all  those  which  embrace  the  biography  of  hie  period.  The  Beharistan 
alone  alludes  to  it,  but  so  slightly  as  scarcely  to  have  been  remarked'. 
Notwithstanding  his  privation,  being  blind  from  birth,  the  poet's 
mental  faculties  were  such,  that  at  the  age  of  eight  years  he  learned 
the  whole  Goran  by  heart,  and  acquired  the  Caraat,  or  manner  of 
reading  it,  which  latter  accomplishment,  under  the  circumstances, 
may  be  considered  perhaps  even  still  more  remarkable  than  the 
stretch  of  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  be  a  Hdfiz  ul  Curdn.  The 
testimony  of  various  poets  of  his  time  is  quoted  in  praise  of  the  excel- 

K^l^\  j3i^Ju3^  cJ->^U^  LJi*^j^   3^  JJS^y  jxi, 

This  is  only  an  accidental  specimen  of  the  play  on  words  with  which  the  memoirs 
are  usually  introduced  throughout  the  work. 

xj^l  Ua^  U^^U  ^\   »^LU'  ^fcU  ^JL^  Ul  u^b  aL^^   y^\io 

"  The  Beharistan  merely  says,  ^\'  \J^  U  .^U  /I  which,  with  many  of 
the  other  particulars,  agrees  so  literally  with  the  words  of  the  LuWb,  that  Al  Aufi's 
Tazkirah  must  hare  been  used  by  Jami  for  this  part  of  his  work. 
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leum  of  hU  poetry^  in  which  his  compositions  arc  eaid,  on  the  aatho- 
lity  of  Raehidi,  lo  have  formed  the  contents  of  a  hundred  volumes, 
thus  nv  *  *  '  '  wealth  in  worldly  goods,  which,  we  are  told,  were 
the  t^l^  *  _  id  of  a  thousand  camels.  Al  Aufi's  opiaion  geemi^  decid- 
edly in  favoa?  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Riidaki  from  Rudak,  a 
village  of  Samarcand,  his  birthplace,  and  not  from  his  mueical  talent, 
and  instead  of  the  ode  and  well-known  anecdote  in  hia  biogmpby  by 
Jami  and  DaulaUhah,  of  the  Timotheus-Irke  influence  of  his  poetry 
on  his  patron  kiug^  some  specimens  are  given  hero  which,  though 
not  numerous^  offer  a  pleasing  variety  to  those  of  his  composition 
which  have  already  appeared.  The  whole  memoir,  one  of  the  most 
elegantly  written  in  the  work,  derives  peculiar  Interest  from  thus 
sfidgning  to  the  Blind  fiard  of  Persia,  the  Sage,  the  Minstrel,  and  the 
Poet,  an  undisputed  rank  as  the  Homer,  the  Ossiau,  and  the  Milton  of 
the  East;  a  rank,  to  which  he  would  otherwise  he  entitled  both  by  the 
antic^uity  and  extent  of  his  poems^  and  the  unrivalled  superiority 
wliich  has  been  accorded  them  by  succeeding  generations. 

Chapter  IX,    ^y    ^^^    ^  ^    ^^,     ^\  ^y^  ^^  ^^ 

"I  will  now,"  says  the  biographer,  "mention  the  poets  of  the  Niisirr 
Kiug»,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Yeminuddaulah  (Mahnuid) 
to  the  end  of  that  of  Masaod  Shahid,  being  three  sovereigns,  and  the 
duration  of  their  rule,  forty-gcven  years/*  He  gives  a  slight  sketch  of 
Ibe  history  of  the  dynasty  from  the  foundation  of  ita  power  by 
Sahaktagin,  to  the  death  of  Masaud  in  the  year  431;  "after  his 
peigu  "  he  says,  **the  greater  part  of  Kborasan  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Seljukian  princes,  to  the  jwets  of  whose  time  I  shall  devote  the 
Tenth  Chapter,  commencing  the  present  one  with  Ansari,  as  the 
master  and  prince  of  poet*^,  and  the  most  ancient  of  this  class."  The 
memoir  of  Ansari  is  followed  by  that  of  Firdusi,  which  itj  one  of  ibo 
shortest  in  the  book,  and  omits  all  historical  account  of  him,  probably 
ft8  being  already  sufficiently  well  known,  and  coniines  it^self  to  tbo 
praise  of  hia  irreat  work,  the  Sbah  Nameb.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
poetry  are  given  four  Hues  in  praise  of  Mahmud',  contrary  to  the 
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usual  extraotfl  from  the  celebrated  satire;  also  a  short  fingment  with- 
out title^  which^  as  I  have  not  found  them  in  other  Tazkirahs^  I  have 
quoted  below'.  Firdnsi's  other  compositions  in  verse  are  stated  by 
Al  Aiiifi,  to  hare  been  but  few,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Yusuf 
and  Zulaikha  which  bears  his  name. 

The  Memoirs  of  Ansari  and  Firdusi  are  followed  by  those  of 
Asjadi,  Ohazairi,  and  Asadi,  their  contemporaries  at  the  Court 
of  the  Ghaznawide,  and  by  those  of  many  other  ancient  poets, 
of  whom  later  biographers  hare  not  made  mention.  Five  of  the 
most  brilliant  names  of  that  period  follow  one  another  in  this 
chapter  in  immediate  succession;  those  of  Mutzzi  of  Nishapur, 
Azraki,  Abul  Wisi  called  Jabali,  Hakim  Jauhari  of  Herat,  Adib 
S^bir,  and  Anwari.  Of  Azraki  and  Muizzi  are  given  perhaps 
the  longest  extracts  in  the  whole  collection,  extending  through  ten 
and  twelve  pages.  Next  to  these,  the  extracts  of  the  poet  Riihi  (^tj) 
are  the  longest,  exhibiting  whole  Casidahs,  on  various  subjects.  This 
chapter  is  also  divided  under  geographical  heads,  of  which  the  poets 
already  mentioned,  with  others  of  the  province  of  Khorasan,  altogether 
nearly  forty  names,  compose  the  first  Fasl.  Mawarannahr,  Irac,  and 
Ghazni,  comprising  also  Labor,  are  the  other  divisions.  Of  these, 
there  are  six  poets  of  Mawarannahr,  nine  of  Irac,  and  fourteen  of  the 
mountainous  districts;  in  all,  sixty-three  memoirs,  occupying,  with 
their  extracts,  about  170  pages.  This  may  be  considered  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  Al  Aufi*s  Tazkirah,  as  containing  some  of  the 

^^J^  AAto  ^y^  ^Jui  ^j  ^JmJ 

tPW  ^.J^.  <5JW   ^J'* 
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names  in  Pcreian  Poetry*  and  enabling  ng,  an  comparison 
wilb  other  authors,  to  ascort^ihi  from  whenee  those  latter  derive  their 
maU^rmls.  The  notices  of  Araac  of  Bokhara,  and  S(izani  of  Samar^ 
OMid,  anion^  the  poeta  of  Mawarannahr,  are  accompanied  by  extracts, 
which  are  highly  valuable  from  the  I088  of  their  dJwaiis.  The  namai 
which  follow,  are  mostly  so  well  known  to  ua,  either  in  biography 
or  from  their  workjs,  that  the  very  brief  notice  of  them,  which  in 
thi«  sketch  would  be  confined  almost  to  a  bare  ennmeration^  would 
be  withonl  interest,  or  ntility.  The  most  celebrated  are  Hakim 
C^triSn,  Khacdnij  Asir  of  Akhsikat,  Abnl  Farah,  and  MasAudi  SaAd 
Selm^n. 

Chapter  X  appeara  to  be  omitted  in  the  copy,  or  gome  confusion 
hwB  o<wjnrrcd  in  the  arrangement,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  Table 
of  Contents,  for,  page  504,  immeduitely  on  the  tennination  of  Chapter 
IX,  commences  Chapter  XI,  **  On  the  Poete  of  the  present  period,'* 
4«.  the  author's  own  time.  It  is  diYided^  a£  in  Chapters  VII  and  IX, 
•OQOlding  to  proYinceu,  containing  sixteen  poet>^  of  Khoraj^an,  fifteen  of 
Uftwarannahr,  six  of  Irac,  and  8ix  of  Ghiznt  and  Lalior,  and  iu  con* 
teatfl  fill  ninety-five  pagen. 

The  mo^t  celebrated  of  these  names  are  Ferlduddin  Att^r,  Rafi* 
nddru  l^buini,  Alxitirrazzac  of  Isfahan,  and  Nisami  of  Ganjah.  The 
memoirs  in  the  whole  work,  exchisive,  of  coarse,  of  the  lout  chapter^ 
may  be  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  12th  Chapter  i«  on  tho  Poeta  of  the  Court',  at  which  Al  Aufi, 
or  hie  patron  lived,  and  which  he  represents  to  be  *'  thronged  by  wise 
and  learned  meu^  a^  thickly  as  the  heavens  are  studded  witli  stars,  or 
a  giarden  with  blooming  tlowers.'*  Having,  however,  acquaintance 
with  but  few  of  these  poets,  ho  limits  the  number  of  their  memoirs  to 
three,  and  of  the^  even,  the  lacunes  left  by  the  copyist  will  not 
permit  n»  an  accurate  knowtetlge.  The  name  of  the  first  is  omitted, 
but  the  specimen  given  of  his  composition  is  a  Casidah  in  the  form 
oaUed  Sa\val  Jawab*,  in  praise  of  that  **Sun  of  the  heaven  (>f  recti- 
Itide/  ue.  the  Vizir,  Ain  ul  Mulk. 

The  iieoond   memoir  is  of  a  certain   scribe,  one  Muhammad  of 


Cr^   ijj^,^    *r  ^]i\    J  j^^^  j\m^\    uJLiLkJ  ^i  jh     ' 

*  wl)^  ^  ^\y^  ^  beauty  of  FcniftU  rhetoric,  l>y  which  the  pot?!  wid 
Km  mtiinaB  or  anv  other  person  are  Introduced  in  dialogue;  the  repetition  of  the 
**  Aid  I,"  and  "  wiid  he,"  in  a  poem  oxcwdiug  the  length  of  a  ghnxjil,  Imoouips 
iaeepportable.    In  this  specimen  it  is  carried  011  throuj^h  tblrty*two  couplets* 
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Balkhy  whose  caHigrapbic  powers  it  represeiits  ms  beug  bejiNid  tk» 
reach  of  Ibn  ul  Bawwdb^  himself,  and  that  Ibn  Mnelah*  woald  have 
been  nnable  to  restrain  his  eye  from  oontemi^atiiig  the  beaoties  of  kb 
handwriting.  It  bestows  equal  praise  on  all  his  other  aeqairemeBts, 
as  well  as  on  the  snavit j  of  his  manners  and  his  kind  dii|MHitioB,  aad 
sums  up  the  excellence  of  his  gifts^  by  his  being  admitted  as  omt  of  Ike 
poets  of  the  Conrt  and  panegyrist  of  the  SWbkir^*.  ZU,  «ddui 
Sanjari  is  the  subject  of  the  third  and  last  memoir,  whiek,  kawcvcr,  » 
so  imperfect  in  the  MS.  that  no  particulars  can  be  obtained  horn  it. 
There  appears  only  a  single  Casidah  of  his  composition,  and  this,  as 
might  be  expected  both  from  the  vocation  of  the  poet  and  the  estkn- 
siasm  of  his  biographer,  is  again  in  praise  of  Ain  nl  Mnlk. 

The  last  two  pages  of  the  manuscript  are  the  ^^^^f«"i  nl  KiUih, 
(Conclusion,)  under  which  head  we  hare  a  few  words  of  apology  from 
Al  Aufl  for  introducing  a  Casidah,  "the  offspring  of  his  own  weak 
imagination."  This  piece  consists  of  thirty-three  disticfas,  imperliBci 
in  two  places  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  lines  together.  It  rhymes 
throughout  in  ^^  and  the  subject,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  reamk, 
is  for  the  twentieth  time,  the  praise  of  Ain  ul  Mulk ! 

Who  this  Ain  ul  Mnlk  is,  whose  praises  are  repeated  "lectoris  ad 

fiistidium"  in  every  part  of  the  volume,  I  am  as  yet  nnable  to  state, 

for  howovor  frequently  mention  is  made  of  him  by  the  author,  there 

iri  nothing  Haid  either  of  the  country  which  he  adorned  by  his  virtues, 

or  of  tlio  ))rinco  whoso  councils  he  directed  by  his  wisdom  and  advice. 

The  name  of  the  Vizir,  divested  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  honour- 

tiblo  iidditions,  which  in  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of  Eastern  dedi- 

4^ution  might  pass  equally  well  as  honorific  titles,  or  as  mere  epithets 

qiiitlifying   their  object,   appears   to   be   Husain,  with  the   surname 

(if  Ain  ul  Mulk,   son  of  Abu   Bekr   al  Ashari,   or  perhaps   at  full 

longth  tliUH,  Ain  ul  Mulk,  Fakhr  uddaulah  wa  uddin  Abul  Mubarik 

lluNain   bin   Shorf   il   Mulk   Razi    iddaulah  wa   iddin  Abi   Bekr   i! 

^\J    UjpUl    Ju^    (jji'>^^    3   '^3^^    ir^    f.r^'    3^^' 

^aH  c_.jUC11  •X^aS  (UjJllI^^)  j.lJo:;J  j^:sx«^  UL-ai» 

*    V'>^"  (j^' *J^  ej^'     ^^^  ^°^^  Juid  Ibn  ul  B«wwib  wm 

Vwu  iiMtKl«ri4t4i(t  oiilliKraphM;  tho  former,  the  Vizir  of  the  Khalif  Mnetadir,  is  «*M 
Im  ImVM  liivtiiiMiil  iliu  Nimklii  cliAracter,  and  the  Utter  to  have  improred  it. 

*  'I'liM  K)<UU»i  NAhtltktrAii   here  leema  intended  for  the  Vizir. 
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rP*  The  lufitory  of  this  ptTeoiiage,  wbose  Tariotts  appellations, 
tbuB  groupeii  tcgetlier,  are  quite  suffieieut  to  point  him  out  in  a  more 
f  i-  inquiry  than  I  have  at  present  the  meana  of  instituting^  may 

t  -;  ahio  to  obtain  Home  particulars  of  the  life  of  Al  Auti  himself, 

irhich  at  present  remains  in  as  great  obscurity  as  those  of  bis  patron, 
and  of  hj«  prince,  I  have  in  vain  searched  for  him,  both  as  Muham- 
niml  and  as  Aufi,  in  all  tho  memoirs  to  which  I  have  bad  access^  and 
in  which  he  wouhl  be  entitled  to  a  place  as  a  poet;  and  a  hasty 
perusal  of  the  Tazkirahs  of  Aubadi  and  of  Walib,  both  of  which  con- 
tain  numerous  references  to  his  works*  produced  no  additional  infor- 

^m&liou,  nor  any  guide  for  assisting  further  search*.  The  court  poets 
A I  Aufi  commemorates,  are  so  few  in  number,  their  names  so  difficult 
to  be  recognized,  and  their  memoirs  so  scanty^  that  even  from  that 
pier  we  gain  nothing.  A  minute  and  attentive  examination  of  the 
ioD  devoted  to  Contemporaneous  Poets  might  indeed  furuisli  some 
tlatOBi  and  be  supposed  to  fix  the  era  more  accurately;  but  the  evidence 

k  would,  at  best,  be  little  more  than  negative,  as  the  year  of  these  poets' 

^drath  is  but  riirely  marked*,  and  we  should  not,  probably,  be  able  to 
extend  the  period  with  any  certainty  beyond  the  date  alrea<iy  recorded, 

rwi^f  of  the  Hijmh  GOO  =  a*d,  1202-3.  After  all,  the  information  we 
:  for  most  Ih3  obtained  from  contemporaneous  history,  for  the  careful 


»  Among  Baron  Hammer-PargataU*9  MSS.,  No.  80,  is  ^Ul^i    ^  "  ^^^ 

Markes'^  (M&rrow  of  Marrow),  a  collection  of  tales,  anecdotes,  &c.,  by  "the 

k  A  bill  Hasan  Ahmed  b.  Ibrahim,  Al  AthAari;**  a  comcidetiee  iu  tlie  Bur> 

e,  oo  wtiicb,  of  coone,  nothing  is  to  be  foundedt     45*  ^^\  i»  explained  in  Ibn 

Khall'tk&a*8  life  of  Abul  Hasan  Ashirt  (71^,  the  author  just  mentioned),  to  mean 

**deaceaded  from  Ashar,  i.e.,  from  "  Nabt,  sunuuncd  j|#4or,  or  the  hairy/* — De 
""      s'a  TmnaJatioa,  Vol.  II, 

Al  MakkaH^  the  African  historiiui  of  Spain,  was  also  called  Al  Aahari;  on  the 

derivation  of  which  name,  eec  "  Notes  to  the  Translation,"  &c.,  by  Don  P.  da 

Gi^anjB;o9,  Vol.  I, 

With  respect  to  Muhammad  Aiili'a  oame^  it  mu«t,  of  cou»e,  be  supposed  to 
'  ***  ij%£  Aa^  "*  ^y^i  *'*  Abulfeda*«  G^ogr: — Hajji  Khalfa*d  Ifauji  would 
a  native,  or  inhabitant  of  the  ffaiif  in  Egypt,  p.  Rebition  dc  rEg)pte,  par 

Ab<UlliLtif,  &c. 

*  Th«*  copy  I  have  ttsed  of  Auhadi*B  TazkiiuH  beinjEff  aa  mentioned  in  the  notice 
U!**r»  imperfect,  I  am  tinuble  to  extend  the  search  for  Al  Aufl'a  life,  which  might 
poi«ibly  Itave  been  found  under  the  letter  M  (Muhammad).  The  Riizat  doea  not 
^te  it  under  either  k'tter,  and  it  i»  possible  that  the  use  of  an  imperfect  copy  of 
his  antliority  waa  also  the  reaaon  of  iu  omiisiou. 

*  No  mention  U  made  of  the  d^ite  or  circumstances  of  Att&r^s  death,  wliicJi 
ti>*k  plar*?  in  tbo  general  miai§encre  by  the  Mongols;  and  Mr,  Elliott's  inference 
liia^t  thv  aniJior  of  I  he  Ta^kirob  wrote  before,  or  did  not  »urvi?e,  Ibe  invaajuu  of 
Jifi^iJJiatt,  ii  thu^  vi^ry  maturially  supported. 
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examination  the  yolume  seems  to  bare  undergone  before  it ' 
municated  to  me^  leaves  little  bope  of  obtaining  from  the  work  itsdf, 
unassisted  by  other  research,  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  its  author, 
or  of  the  patrons  under  whose  protection  he  wrote  and  to  whom  he 
dedicated  ''  The  earliest  Biography  of  Persian  Poets/' 

In  the  absence  of  historical  illustration  of  the  work  and  its  anthor, 
I  may  add  some  further  description  of  the  manuscript  in  which  it  is 
contained. 

The  MS.  has  no  date,  nor  note  by  whom  or  where  the  transcript 
was  made.  Its  appearance  betokens  some  degree  of  age,  and  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  fine  silky  texture  of  paper,  have  been  carefully 
inlaid,  preserving  a  few  additions  in  the  margin,  and  occasional  cor- 
rections, which  seem  to  be  those  of  the  first  copyist.  The  writing  is  a 
bold  and  good  Nasta&lic,  and  would  bespeak  an  Eastern  and  not  an 
Indian  scribe.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a  very  ancient  copy, 
which  had  been  in  part  illegible  or  damaged,  as  there  aie,  especially 
towards  the  end,  lacunes  extending  in  some  places  to  the  half  or  more 
of  five  or  six  lines  following.  These  defects  do  not  appear  before  the 
last  twenty  leaves  of  the  volume,  which  in  all  other  respects  (save 
also  the  few  leaves  occasionally  wanting,  as  already  mentioned,  a  few 
words  destroyed  by  worm-holes,  and  slight  damage  from  damp  in  the 
first  two  pages  of  the  preface),  is  in  beautiful  condition.  I  regret  not 
to  have  obtained  from  its  present  owner  the  Information  from  whence 
the  copy  came,  or  any  particulars  concerning  its  previous  history. 

II. 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries  of  the  Hijrah,  during  which 
time  appeared,  almost  contemporaneously,  the  Tazkirahs  of  Jami, 
Daulatshah,  and  All  Shir,  and,  somewhat  later,  that  of  SdmMirza;  we 
have  a  Biography  of  Poets,  called  Khulasat  ul  Ashaar,  or,  familiarly, 
the  Tazkirah  of  Mir  Taki  Kashi. 

The  copy  described  here  is  a  manuscript  in  my  own  collection,  and 
the  only  one  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge'.  It  is  a  small  quarto 
containing  562  leaves,  very  closely  written.  An  analysis  of  the 
author's  preface  will  give  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  work, 
and  servo  als(»  as  a  specimen  of  his  style. 

After  the  praise  of  the  Deity,  that  Beautiful  One,  that  Merciful 
One,  that  All-loving  and  Beneficent  One,  and  entreaty  for  the  favour 

»  In  SirWillinm  Ouseley'a  Catalogue  of  MSS.  No.  506,  described  "Zubdet 
el  Shaar,  an  admirable  work  on  Persian  Poetry,"  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  i 
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aod  protection  of  A I  CasMi  Muhammad  bin  Abdalhili,  (the  Prophet), 
lie  proceeds  to  the  "praise  and  supplication  of  the  PmlishiUii  Islam, 
(the  Emperor),**  whom  he  styles  "the  SuU^an  of  Sultan.^,  the  Khacan 
pOf  Khacans,  the  sha«low  of  God  on  earth,  ruler  of  aea  and  land,  the 
et  of  the  Golden  Meadows  of  the  twelve  Imam^,  the  sincere 
eerrjint  of  Ali  bin  Abi  TAlib;  the  victorioas  King,  the  Sultan,  the 
son  of  a  SolCan,  the  3on  of  a  Sultan,  AbiVl  Pat*h  Abu'l  Nasr  Abul 
Mujiaffar  Sh^  Tahm^sp  Bahddur  Khan/*  The  original  of  this 
inflated  exordium  occupies  three  full  page«, 

Ailter  which,  the  author,  naming  himself  Taki  uddin  Muhammad 
bin  She rf uddin  Ali  al  Husaini  al  Kashdni,  introduces  himself  to  the 
'*  Jupitor-Uke  lords  of  penetration  and  knowledge,  and  the  Mercury- 
acting  poasessors  of  inteUigence  and  digcernment,^^  and  informs  them, 
I  that  be  had  long  collected  the  poems  of  ancient  and  modem  writers^ 
I  »nd  made  careful  extracts  from  each  of  their  Diwans,  and  collected 
isneedotes  of  their  love,  and  adorned  hia  subject  with  narrative  and 
[tale.    He  then  congTiLtulates  himself  on  the  beauty  of  liis  compoaltion, 
I  the  poetry  of  which  ho  compares  (in  verse)   to  the  speech  of  the 
.  one  to  the  admirer,  and  its  prose  to  the  plaintive  accents  of 
[despairing  love:  "For,  of  a  truth,*'  says  he,  "without  the  slightest 
r  circumlocution  or  exaggeration,  it  is  a  Bostan  (or  Orchard),  the  balm 
of  whose  flowers  perfumes  the  brain  of  the  soul;  and  it  is  a  Gulistan  (or 
iBoae-garden),  the  scent  of  whoso  blossoms  exalts  the  spirit  with  its 
The  warblers  of  this  Rose-garden  are  the  parrots  of  the 
[sugar-bowl  of  eloquence  and  improvisation;   and  the  Turtledoves  of 
[tliia  ort^hard  are  lofty  flying  birds  from  the  nest  of  rhetoric  and  wit." 
[MU  object  was  next  to  choose  a  patron,  under  the  sanction  of  whose 
[fiame  his  book  might  obtain  immortality,  or,  in  his  own  words,  "last 
till  the  day  of  judgment/*     This  laudable  wish  was  accomplished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1006  of  the  Hijrah,  when  the  copy  of  the 
Lwork  was   finished,   and   the  dedication  made  to   "his  Excellence, 
lUeased  with  auspicious  horoscope,  endowed  with  justice,  moderation, 
bravoryp  ^nd dignity;  that  Adam  in  form,  Noah  in  manners,  Enoch  in 
It.      *  '    Jiam  in  fidelity;   of  virtue  like  Joseph,  a  Solomon  in 
in  loftiness  Jemshid,  in  pomp  Sekander;  the  accom- 
p1ifihc4  Padishah,  that  benignant  shower  of  justice,  and  compendium 
I  of  gttierosity;  Saturn  of  the  sphere,  Jupiter  in   station,    Mars   in 
^valour;   resembling  the  Sun  in  splendour,   Venus  in  delightfulness, 
Mercury  in  energy,  the  Moon  in  loftiness;  whose  cavalry  is  thunder, 
and  whose  footsteps  lightning;  whose  affluence  is  a  dropping  cloud, 
and  whose  beneficence  a  fertilizing  rain;  the  great  Sultan,  the  lord  of 
the  world,  ruling  the  necks  of  the  people,  master  of  the  Kings  of 
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Arabia  and  Persia^  monarch  of  the  kingdoms  of  both  Continents  and 
both  Seas^  asylum  of  Sultans  and  Princes,  friend  of  Islam  and  the 
Prophets^  manifestator  of  the  sublime  word  of  God,  and  adorned  with 
his  gifts;  Abiiil  Muxaffar  Al  Muayyad  Ibrahim  Addilshah^" 

The  conclusion  is  in  yerse,  expressing  his  hope  that  the  book  may 
be  ^'honoured  by  the  inspection  of  his  Highhess  and  the  courtiers  and 
attendants  of  his  circle,  the  empire  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric;  so  that^ 
instead  of  remaining  a  worthless  and  unvalued  atom  in  the  depth  of 
non-existence  and  obscurity,  it  may  rise  like  the  world-illuming  sun 
to  the  pinnacle  of  meridian  ascension;  and  although  now  a  star, 
hidden  and  veiled  among  the  constellations,  it  may  through  fisivottr 
become  a  full  moon  pointed  at  by  the  learned  of  the  age." 

Finally,  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  authors  of  all  times,  he 
chooses  an  auspicious  name  for  his  book,  and  calls  it  the  "  Cream  of 
Poesies  and  Buttermilk  of  Conceits^"  and  divides  it  into  an  Introduo- 
tion  (Mucaddamah),  four  Preliminary  Chapters  (Fcul),  four  Sections  or 
Books  {Bukrif  column),  and  a  Conclusion  {Khdtimah). 

The  Mucaddamah,  or  Introduction,  gives,  as  usual,  the  author's 
reasons  for  undertaking  his  present  work;  preceded  by  verses  of  Jami, 
Maulawi  Rumi,  and  some  of  his  own. 

Four  Fasls,  or  sections,  follow,  on  the  properties  and  attributes  of 
Love.  First,  on  the  eternal  and  inherent  quality  of  Love,  as  derived 
from  the  Creator.  Second,  in  explanation  of  the  real  nature  and 
exceUence  of  Love,  and  in  refutation  of  those  who  misapply  the  name 
to  other  passions.  Third,  Love  distinguished  as  Nefsani  or  Rtihdni 
(spiritual),  and  Jismdni  (sensual);  and  on  the  seven  qualities  essential 
to  the  true  lover,  viz.,  secrecy,  unity  of  object,  single-mindedness, 
ardency  of  affection,  jealousy,  submission  (to  the  will  of  the  beloved), 
and  unqualified  admiration.  Fourth  Fasl,  The  characteristics  of  Love 
as  exhibited  in  the  beloved  one ;  secrecy,  chastity,  retirement  from  the 
converse  of  men;  modesty.  This  metaphysical  disquisition  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  quotations  from  Arabic  and  Persian  authors, 
extracts  of  Sufi  poetry,  and  appropriate  anecdote ;  and,  although  it 
would  seem  somewhat  misplaced  as  an  introduction  to  a  biography,  it 
is  probably  intended  by  the  author  to  characterize  his  work,  which  he 

»  The  Suhuf,  in  Taki*8  life,  callfl  his  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicates  "  Ibrahim 
A6dil»hih  Bij6p(iri,"  V.  Lit.  Hindoui,  &c.,  p.  238;  that  is,  of  Vizapur  in  India, 
which  would  suppose  the  author  to  have  visited  that  country;  but  no  such  event 
is  related  by  his  biographer,  nor  does  it  appear  from  his  own  preface. 

•  Khuldsat  ul  AshAfir  wa  Zubdat  ul  Af  k6r.  It  is  often  difficult  to  translate,  at 
all  literally,  the  titles  of  Eastern  works,  without  producing  something  ludicrous  in 
our  idiom. 
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lias  &treadj  aanoimced  his  iDtention  of  ^'embellialiing  witii  the  lOves  of 
the  poct0,^'  80  weU  as  with  their  worldly  life  and  litemry  occupation. 
Theae  four  chaptera  occupy  about  thirty  pages,  aud  are  tmoceeded  by  a 
Persian  commontary  of  the  compiler  on  an  Arabic  poem  of  Ali  Ibn  All 
T^lib,  interpreted  line  for  line,  filling  twenty-threo  pages.  A  L^icah 
(xjb».S/.  <if  additional  reniark,  follows,  in  which  Taki  speaks  of  the 
diyi^iou  of  speech  into  prose  and  verse;  of  the  different  kinda  of  verse 
(but  without  entering  into  any  details  of  prosody),  and  of  the  dif- 
ference of  akill  exhibited  by  poets  in  the  various  branches  of  the  art ; 

.  of  dotne,  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  masters  in  all;  others,  who 
excelled^  severally,  in  Casidahi  Gha^al,  Mesnawi,  and  Kitah.     The 

[glory  of  Mesnawi  he  assigns,   with  justice,  to  Firduei  and  Nlzanii; 

Ifcot  seems  to  show  some  undue  partiality  to  his  countryman,  Muhtas- 
liaiii  of  Kashan,  in  giving  him  a  place  among  those  who  were  distin- 
guUhed  in  all  the  various  styles  of  writing. 

The  grand  division  of  the  biography  is  into  four  books  (Rukn),  of 
which  the*  first  book  is  again  divided  into  two  parts  (Mujallad), 

Rukn  I.     The  ancient  poets   from  the  time   of  the  dynasty  of 

Ifiabaktiigin,  arranged  according  to  the  date  of  their  death,  with  an 
account  of  their  lives  and  loves,  and  extracts  from  their  Diwuns* 
TIjc  first  Rukn  contains  fifty-four  poets,  and  is  divided  irUu  two 
Miyallads. 

Mujallad  J.  Twenty-four  poets,  chiefly  Casidah  writers,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  their  time  (*'bore  away  the  ball  of  poetic 
imagery  from  the  hippodrome  of  eloquence")^  The  earliest  is  Ansari, 
jpnd  the  latest,  Cawdmi  of  Ganjah'.     This  chapter  contains  all  the 

rmoet  celebrated  name^  of  ancient  poets,  Aaadi,  Nasir  Khusrd,  Abul- 

[&rahy  Mastid  Saad  Selnian,  Azraki,  Muizzi,  Watwit,  Feleki,  and 
Khac^ni ;  which,  with  the  other  memoirs,  fill  nearly  a  hundred  pages. 
It  doeet  with  maxims  and  advice,  occupying  about  six  leaves. 

Mujallad  IL  The  remaining  writers  of  Casidah,  thirty;  from 
Zalitrnddin  Farydbi  to  Afzal  Kashi*.  This  series  includes  Niziinii, 
Ait^,  Kemal  of  Isfahan,  Jolaluddiu  Hiami,  Scc^  150  pages. 

Rukn  IL  (which  is  nUo  Mujallad  IIL)  conta,ius  the  older  "  Ghazal 
singers,  and  some  abo  of  their  contemporaries  who  wrote  Casidahs, 
^ore  than  forty  poets  (there  are  forty-four).'*  Saadi  commences  this 
n,  in  which  it  is  difHcult  to  jseo  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement, 
I  dktingnished  from  the  preceding.     The  last  poet  in  the  list  is  Shah 


»  Th«  brotbw,  or,  as  some  say,  couaio  of  Shaikh  Nixami. 
*  ZAhiraddia  died  A.II*  59S,  and  A&aloddin  of  KnBhnn,  A.tt.  G60. 
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Shujdft  Kirmani,  of  whom  a  very  long  and  historically  inteiesting 
memoir  is  given.  This  division  of  the  work  is  prefaced  by  a  dedica- 
tion to  Shah  Abbas  Safawi^  who  is  here  glorified  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  dedication  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
Tazkirah. 

Rukn  III.  (Mujallad  IV.)  gives  the  more  modern  writers  of 
Ohazal  and  Casidah;  the  first  in  the  series  is  Hafiz,  and  the  last 
Maulana  Fendi  (d.  893);  forty-eight  poets.  This  book  is  pre&ced  by 
a  chapter  on  the  three  Safi  classes  of  Wdsilan,  Sdlikan,  and  Mnki- 
man  \  a  subject  fully  explained  in  Jami's  Nafahdt  ul  Uns. 

Rukn  IV.  (Mujallad  V.)  "Poets  of  the  time  of  Sultan  Hnsain 
Mirza^  being  the  period  at  which  this  work  was  composed.  Above  a 
hundred  poets,  Sahib  Diwan."  These  commence  with  Jami  and  Ali 
Shir,  and  end  with  Ghazdli  of  Meshhed,  who  died  970. 

I  have  given  the  contents  of  these  five  divisions  according  to  the 
index  furnished  in  the  preface.  The  fourth  Rukn  (fifth  Mujallad)  is 
wanting  in  my  manuscript,  which  otherwise  is  perfect,  and  the  omis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  scribe,  as  the  copy,  without 
interruption,  proceeds  immediately  to  the  Khdtimah,  which  commences 
on  the  same  page.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  work,  as  originally 
published,  formed  five  volumes,  and  that  the  copyist,  in  this  case,  bad 
not  access  to  a  complete  set." 

The  Khatimah  is  preceded  by  the  usual  forms,  Praise  of  the  Deity, 
of  Muhammad,  of  Ali,  of  the  Monarch  of  Islam,  and  Mundjdt,  or 
Prayers;  then,  after  the  eulogy  of  the  blessings  of  speech,  and  the 
gift  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  author  states  his  wish  to  add  to  the 
memoirs  of  the  poets  who  lived  before  his  time,  an  account  also  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  divides  them  into  twelve  chapters  (^Jj^^l) 
"the  number  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,"  according  to  the  several 
cities  or  districts  of  which  they  were  natives.  Each  Asl,  or  birth- 
.  place,  is  further  arranged  under  two  heads,  {Fasl);  contemporaries 
still  living,  or  those  of  somewhat  earlier  date,  and  since  dead.  The 
twelve  Asls  are,  "1.  Kashan;   2.  Isfahan;   3.  Cum;   4.  Sdvah  and 

'  The  only  note  of  transcription  in  the  MS.  is  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Mujallad,  "finished  on  Wednesday,  21st  of  Ramaznn,  1038;**  and  of  the  fourth 
Mujallad,  *< finished  Muharram,  1039  **  (=  l(i27  a.o.)  I  was  at  one  time  induced 
to  suppose  the  MS.  to  be  the  author*s  original  copy,  which  these  dates  would  easily 
permit;  but  there  is  no  note  of  its  being  his  autograph,  and  the  omission  of  one  of 
the  Tolumes  would  seem  to  imply  it  to  be  a  transcript. 
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(i|iio@fit  places;  5.  Caxwiu;  especially  uoticing  the  most  celebrated 
^PriuceSi  Suhans,  and  Vizirs,  who  lived  there  in  the  time  of  Shah 
ly  6.  The  provinces  of  Gilan  and  Dar  ul  Marz;  7.  Tabriz 
mnd  oilier  towns  of  Azarbaijan;  8,  Kimian  and  parts  adjacent;  9,  10, 
and  1 1,  a.rc  not  distinguished  by  rubric  in  the  manuscript,  but  appear 
to  be  divided  between  the  towns  of  Vezd,  Shiraz,  and  Hamadan, 
Three  more  chapters  under  the  title  of  LdhicaJi,  supply  the  poets  of 
Baghdad,  Jerbadcan,  and  Khonsar,  and  further  additions  give  those  of 
Key  and  Astcrabad,  besides  the  natives  of  many  other  towns  and 
provinces;  following  an  arrangement  far  froTu  distinct,  or  in  accord- 
aaco  with  the  heading  of  the  several  chapters. 

The  author,  whose  labours  of  coinpilation  seemed  destined  to  be 
imoettfiing,  and  whose  zeal  in  commemorating  his  fellow  poet«  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  within  the  limits  either  of  time  or  form  of 
composition,  again  addresses  himself  to  the  •' Jupiter-like  and  world- 
enlightening  minds"  of  his  readers,  to  inform  them,  that  the  aeqni- 
gition  of  new  materials  since  the  completion  of  his  work,  and  espe- 
cially from  sucb  of  his  contemporaries  aa  commenced  writing  since 
that  period,  and  who  now  allowed  him  a  sight  of  their  Diwans,  with 
permission  to  make  extracts  for  bis  Tazkirah,  had  determined  him  to 
add  a  (second)  Khatlmah.  Many  copies  of  his  book  being  already 
publityhedj  and  circulated  in  Irac  and  Khorasan,  he  had  no  other 
sneiuts  of  adding  to  it,  and^  at  the  mme  time,  of  making  corrections. 
Uifl  aeoond  Khatimah,  then,  contains  the  poetry,  without  memoir,  of 
sixty  authors,  who  had  either  been  omitted  in  the  earlier  arrangement, 
or  with  whose  history  he  was  before  unacquainted.  They  are  in 
aJphabetical  order,  according  to  the  Takh&llus,  aod  fill  about  fifty 
pages.  Takiuddin'fl  own  poetry  appears  among  theni»  under  the 
letter  i,  Zikri  being  bis  poetic  name'," 

Finally,  a  Zil,  or  set^uel  to  the  appendix,  contains  the  authors 
reflections  on  his  work,  and  his  self-gratulation  at  the  fulfilment  of  his 
task,  after  devoting  his  life  to  ihv^  subject  of  poetry  and  its  history, 
and  having  now  Mrrived  at  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age*  He  then  gives 
a  Quatraiji,  recording  the  date  from  the  pen  of  that  chronogrammatist 


djX^     Under  the  head  of  Zikri,   in  D*Herbol<Jt,  we  and,  "Taki«ddin 

At'Hoautii,  nom  d*im  Auteur  qui  &  ^crit  la  Vie  d^  einq  PoiTted  Persiens  dont  i)  a 
iwu  ci  public  lea  ourm^es,  Ces  cinq  poe'tes  iont  Afiink,  Souzeni,  ReBohidi,  Felcki, 
el  Ot2i»dL'*  PoQiiibty  D'Herbelot,  or  the  author  ho  fulluwod,  had  seen  a  fmgtnent 
<»f  Ta1iit[MliUu*ft  wftfic,  contaiiimg  only  these  five  lives.  They  occur  nearly  together 
\n  the  ftret  Rukn  of  the  T<akirab,  thus:  Amacy  SeniSi,  IlUbi,  Muhtagliam,  Susanij 
AMttrmzsie,  Uasaui  AmMi^  Rathiduddln  Watwit,  FeUki^ 
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Amir  RaflndcUii  Mnftmrndi^  After  this,  boweyer,  Taki  oheerrea,  tbat 
00  many  liyes  of  ancient  and  modem  authors  were  inserted  in  his 
TazkiraJi,  subsequently  to  its  completion  in  its  original  form,  and  the 
book  had  become  ''so  bulky  and  corpulent/'  the  extracts  amounting 
altogether  to  350,000  couplets,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
another  yolume,  or  Mujallad,  to  the  fiye  already  arranged;  and,  at 
length,  in  1016  of  the  Hijrah,  exhausted  with  his  long  and  laborious 
compilations,  which  had  occupied  him  during  thirty  years,  he  resolyed 
to  ''bar  against  himself  the  door  of  Tazkirah-writing  and  end  his 
-troubles  of  authorship,  nor,  from  that  day,  insert  in  the  archiyes  of 
his  Tazkirah  another  name  or  yerse."  Upon  which  he  improyised  the 
following  Tarikh: 


s 


jr.jlj  4>wiL  Ck^js  \jSij  y>  Ij 

The  words  underlined  give  the  date  988, 
In  the  life  of  the  poet  Slidic,  in  the  second  Appendix,  he  says  it  was  then  the 
year  988,  when  he  was  engaged  in  completing  his  collection;  yet  at  a  much  earlier 
stage  of  his  work,  the  end  of  Mujallad  II.,  he  says,  ".Up  to  the  present  year, 
1016,"  Ac  Was  this  copy  made,  perhaps,  from  different  editions  of  the  separate 
parts  ?  This  would  account  for  the  discrepancy  of  dates,  and  be  supported  by  the 
omission  of  a  part  already  mentioned. 

s  This  line,  as  it  stands,  does  not  agree  with  the  date,  but  by  omitting  the  first 
two  letters,  forming  the  word  43u&,  the  remainder  would  make  exactly  1016.  In 
the  first  line,  I  read  ;ioA  for  ^   in  the  MS.,  and     Ju  for  kZ 
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Mir  Taki  is  named  a«  an  authority  in  the  preface  to  tlio  Taxkirali 
of  TMvt  in  the  Kha^t^nahi  Aimiraii,  and  the  Khulilsat  ul  KoUm. 
(No.  XIL)  He  is  abo  veiy  frequently  quoted  in  the  Siihuf,  and  a 
short  notice  of  kis  life  is  given  in  that  work.  The  memoir,  however, 
oontaina  no  additional  information,  being  chiefly  confined  tu  the 
general  characteristics  of  his  book  and  the  merits  of  hia  poetry.  On 
the  latter,  indeed^  the  Suhuf  does  not  bestow  much  praise,  and 
olifierrcfi,  that  neither  his  name  nor  spectmeos  of  his  composition  have 
found  their  way  into  later  compihttiona. 

The  Kliazanah  mentions  the  work  thas;  **  Kh^timahi  Khulisat  ul 
AishlUr,  the  Tazkirah  of  Mir  Taki  KashJ,  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  which  ig  0^3."  This  seems  to  allude  only  to  the  Apjwndix,  as 
being  all  that  was  acoeasible;  probably  an  imperfect  copy.  However, 
Ibe  date  is  that  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  or  perhaps  the 
nrlier  edition* 

Tahir  merely  gives  the  name,  Mir  Taki  Kashl,  as  an  author  con- 
snlted.  The  Khnl^sat  ul  Kelam  cites,  in  its  Preface,  the  fidl  title  of 
the  work. 

TakPs  Tazkirah  is  very  important,  both  from  its  early  date,  and 
iJie  care  bestowed  by  the  author  on  its  arrangement.  The  memoirs 
•lio  «rt  frequently  of  some  extent,  and  the  critical  observations  full 
and  interesting.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  criticisms  19 
where^  on  the  occasion  of  his  tUsputing  an  opinion  of  Daulatj^hah,  as  to 
OkB  p^riml  at  whicli  two  poets  flourished,  he  calls  that  author\s  vrork 
*'an  erroneous,  or  faalty  composition'.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  life 
of  BedrShashi  of  Caewin,  in  the  4th  Book»  and  ia  important,  as  a 
proof  of  the  care  with  which  Taki  examined  his  authorities,  and  also 
OS  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  unqualifieil  praise  usually  bestowed 
on  Daulat^nhah.  It  is  much  to  bo  regretted,  that  Taki  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  usual  practice  of  enumerating  in  his  preface  the  authors  ho 


Mj^i^    1  "  -ri'if-j-"^-     iS   SJiy^  wUr^J     ItltJCl^^    jJL^S     Ul 


ftnd  a^tlds. 


A  former  pcoprijelor  of  the  MS.  has  cadeavourcd  to  TtiidSeato  DuifaOiihah  from 
an  fuiecKl  m  ooamro  by  Euggc^tlng  ^.^a^^  m  a  trading  for  ij^&^f  but  tho 
WfitiQg  of  thift  eopjr  19  so  distinot,  and  the  abaeDee  of  points  so  unusunl,  tlmt  there 
•Mm  00  doobt  of  the  text;  ttie  epithet  alao,  m  it  ikjw  stands,  being  more  Ukol^ 
to  l«  appliod  irlM<r«  tlie  criticism  wliloh  foUowa  is  unfiivoiu'able. 
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had  oonsulted,  as  we  should  probably  have  met  with  the  names  of 
some  of  the  ancient  biographies,  which  woald  have  been  fanliliar  to 
him  at  so  early  a  period. 

III. 

The  next  work  on  biography  is  the  Tazkirab  of  Taki  Anhadi, 
and  is  a  very  large  thick  folio  in  the  library  of  the  East  India  Housed 

The  author's  name  at  length,  as  given  in  his  preface,  is  Taki  bin 
Mulnuddin  bin  Sa&duddin  Muhammad  al  Husaini  al  Auhadi  al 
Daccdki  al  Balbdni  al  Isfahdni'j  that  is,  of  the  Husaini  branch  of 
Sayyids,  bom  at  Balbdn,  and  residing  at  Isfahan;  the  names  Auhadi 
and  Daccdki  refer  to  his  ancestors  and  family.  He  describes  himself 
as  descended  by  seyen  steps  from  the  Shaikh  ul  Mashdikh  Ohaws  ul 
Zemdn,  Shaikh  Auhaduddin  Abdullah  bin  Zldiddin  Masftiid  al  Fdrsi'  al 
Balb&ni,  and  through  him  from  Shaikh  Ibn  Ali  Daccdki^  in  lineal 
descent  from  the  Imam  Musa  Kdzim. 

The  preface  is  of  unusual  length,  occupying  nearly  thirtynBix 
pages,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  devoted  to  the  author's  life 
(S\y^\%^Jio  •  ^L^  XjuLT),  bis  birth  being  on  Charshambah  (tbe 
day  of  the  month  is  not  given),  in  Mubarram,  973  of  the  Hijrah,  in 
tbe  reign  of  Shah  Tabmasp,  tbe  son  of  Ismail.  Tbe  narrative  then 
enters  very  circumstantially  into  tbe  bistory  of  bis  family,  and  all  tbe 
particulars  of  bis  education.  His  father  died  during  bis  childhood, 
and  he  remained  under  tbe  care  of  bis  mother,  whom  be  also  lost 

*  Biblioth.   Leyden. 

'  To  be  distinguished  from  his  predecessor  Taki  Ktfshi,  whose  work  has  just 
been  described.  Taki  K&shi*s  poetic  name  was  Zikri ;  Auhadi  used  his  name, 
Taki,  as  his  Takhallus.     In  his  Tazkirali,  he  says, 

*  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  fix  this  name  from  the  MS.,  where  it  appears  also 
sometimes  to  be  Waf^c,  Waclic,  Waclif.  The  surname  Dakik  is  found  in  acme  of 
the  memoirs  of  Ibn  Khalican, — De  S)ane*s  Translation. 
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when  at  the  age  of  twelve  years;  after  which  the  orphan  was  adopie<l 
hy  his  preceptor,  the  Maulana  Mtrcdy^  under  whom,  and  with  the 

struction   of  other  learned  men,  he  pursued   hia  varions  studies, 
'These  he  commenced  at  the  early  age  of  live  years,  hy  "  planting  his 
footsteps  in  the  wilderness  of  grammar,   logic,  jurisprudence,  and 
f,  and  then  passing  on  to  the  valley  of  divine  and  moral 

biloif^hy/'  He  describes  himself  as  having  applied  so  diligently  to 
aJl  his  stodies,  as  to  have  been  "quite  free  from  the  propensity  to 
play  and  sport,  which  usually  distracts  the  attention  and  engages  the 
time  of  children."     At  the  age  of  twenty  (a.h.  995),  we  find  him  in 

he  camp  of  Muhammad  Khudabendeh,  and  subsequently  presented 

I  the  young  Abba*.     Taki  Auhadi^s  taste  for  poetry  had  been  evinced 
at  a  very  early  age,  but  had  been  discouraged  by  his  friends  in  favour 
the  more  severe  studies  of  science*     la  later  life  he  indulged  his 

etic  inclination  by  compiling  an  anthology,  which  he  named  Firdtisi 
Khayili  Auhadi,  of  which  the  value  of  the  letters  contains  also  the 
date*.  This  was  arranged  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Haidar 
Hamdiini  T  J^Jl^),  who  accompanied  him  on  a  journey  to  India,  and 
it  contained  all  the  specimens  of  poetry  he  had  collected  in  the  six 
yearn  between  Shiraz  and  Guzarat,  Afterwards,  when  staying  at 
Agrah,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Jebangir's  court  induced  him  to  remodel 
his  work,  and  to  accompany  the  extracts  with  memoirs  of  the  several 
anlhors  quoted.  Thus  completed,  he  named  his  Tazkirah,  "  Urfat 
n  ghurfati  aa^hikin  wa  ars^t  u  kTE&ii  aiirifin*."  The  biography  is 
di\'ided  into  twenty-eight  Arsahs  (jw^^)  each  containing  one  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  general  division  is  into  three  Urfahs  (<iKc); 
viz.,  of  the  ancient  poets;  those  of  a  middle  age;  and  those  more 
modem, 

A  memoir  of  Auhadr  is  given  in  the  Ridzat  ul  Shuard  and  abo 
in  the  Suhuf,  to  both  of  which,  a;s  well  as  to  the  Khazanah,  this  work 
has  lent  its  assistance  as  an  authority.  The  Suhuf  adds  some  par- 
lienlars  to  those  we  obtain  from  the  autobiography;  viz.,  that  he  was 
the  eon  of  Sayyid  Abdullah,  and  was  called  Auhadi  because  descended 
from  that  learned  man  of  his  time,  Shaikh  Auhad  Daccdc;  that  he 
f  attached  to  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  in  the  year  1050,  in  the 
of  Jehangir,  went  to  India,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

I  ^ Aabftdra  O^rdea  (or  pMndise)  of  Imagiiimtlofii."    ^\j^   (j^f^OS  «=  091. 

^  One  of  those  Ulles*  in  wliteh,  as  in  those  of  many  Arabic  books,  Uie  trans- 
ai  * '  j-,e  Ih  i4cH<!c«d  to  a  sort  of  rhythm,  if  not  rhyme.  The  work  in  gentf^ 
r '  !,  more  ooacifiely^  as  tbe  UrfituH  a&ahikln  wa  an^tuU  a4rlfui,  albo^ 

faiiuiii^l^,  tiic  Urfdt* 
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composition  of  the  work  known  as  the  Taskirahi  Taki  Anhadi,  and 
finished  it  at  Guzarat.  The  extracts  in  it  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand  couplets.  He  composed  also  another  Tazkirah,  abridged 
from  the  larger  one^  and  called  it  Kaftbahi  Irfi^n^  This  Taskirah 
the  author  of  the  Suhuf  had  not  seen,  but  says,  ''Ali  Culi  Khan 
W^lih  in  the  Riazat  ul  Shuara  writes,  that  it  contains  many  foolish 
tales,  and  Sirdjuddin  All  Khan  Arzu*  says  no  book  has  been  seen 
with  such  copious  contents,  but  that  it  stood  in  need  of  a  second 
reyisal.  With  all  this,  Auhadl  was  a  man  of  noble  family,  and  a 
distinguished  Sufi.  He  was  particularly  skilled  in  lexicography,  and 
composed  a  Persian  dictionaiy  called  Surmahi  Sulaimdn*,  founded  on 
the  Burhini  Cdti.  They  say  his  complete  works  amounted  to  more 
than  thirty  thousand  couplets,  and  contained  among  other  pieces,  a 
Mesnawi,  called  YActib  u  Yusfif,  and  a  Siki  Ndmah,  called  Nlsfo  n 
Khumdr^''  The  life  by  All  Culi  Khan  is  similar,  but  not  so  foil, 
the  author  of  the  Suhuf  having  added  many  particulars  from  later 
sources. 

One  of  the  principal  merits  of  Auhadf  s  Tazkirah,  to  readers  who 
may  not  have  access  to  Al  Aufi*s,  is,  that  it  preserves  mndi  of  thd 
materials  of  that  more  andent  and  scarcer  work,  of  which,  it  may  be 
seen  from  the  frequent  quotation  of  its  author's  name,  Taki  Auhad{ 
has  made  very  diligent  use. 

The  volume  of  Auhadi*s  Tazkirah  in  the  Library  of  the  East 
India  House  extends  only  to  the  first  six  memoirs  of  letter  o* 

The  copy  used  by  the  author  of  the  Khazanah  contained  only  from 
fjo^  iSi  <uid  he  mentions  that  another  compiler,  Arzu,  had  also  only 
an  imperfect  MS.  of  Auhadi.  The  work  seems  therefore  to  be  seldom 
found  complete. 

*  (mIjV   '^xxT    "The  KaAbah,"  or  "Temple  of  the  Learned,"  or  "of 

Knowledge.*' 

*  In  the  MejmA  ul  Neffi's,  noticed  later. 

*  /^jl^jLfM  ''jUewM  Surmeh,  or  Collyrium  for  the  eyes  of  Snlaiman;  pro- 
bably, in  compliment  to  Shah  Sulaiman  Safawi,  to  whom  perhaps  it  was  dedicated. 
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IV. 

Tho  Tatkirah  of  Tahir  of  NaaMbdd',  of  which  tlioro  Is  a  copy  m 
tbo  library  of  tho  British  Museum,  and  another  in  the  pnyato  collec* 
tion  of  Mr.  Cureton*. 

A  preface*  written  with  much  elegance,  intToduc4;3  the  subject  of 

'poetry,  consideretl  either  as  praiseworthy,  or  subject  to  blame,  and 
illuiJtmtes  it  by  arguments  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  an 
assembly  of  learned  friends.  This  Is  a  theme  frequently  brought 
forward  in  works  on  this  erubject;  the  ememiea  of  poetry  grounding 

I  their  oppofition  on  the  severe  ceuBure  on  that  art,  passed  on  it  by 
Muhammad  in  tra^Ution  and  in  the  Coran,  while  it«  practice  is  defended 
in  a  more  attractive  manner,  if  with  less  orthodory,  by  the  eulogies 
f>e8towed  by  the  poets  thoraaelves  on  their  favourite  pursuit,  aflfording 

'  ImmmeTable  quotations. 

Mirza  TAhir  then  states  his  desire  to  compose  a  Tazkirah,  in  imita^ 
iion  of  his  predecessors  Al  Aufi,   AHshir,   Sam  Mirza^  Daulatshah, 

'  MnUa  86f!',  and  Taki  Kashi,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  com- 
memorate such  of  his  contemporaries,  as  were  authors  of  a  compJeto 
Diw&n,  or  those  who  even  occasionally  composed  in  verse.  At  tho 
raggestion  of  some  persons  of  taste,  he  was  induced  to  add  a  seleotion 
of  enigmas,  riddles,  and  chronograms ^  from  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers,  of  which  class  no  collection  had  been  previously  made;  and 
this  addition  he  oonsidered  would  much  increase  the  interest  and 
merit  of  his  work.  He  coraraenced  his  compilation  in  a.h.  1183,  and 
dedicated  to  Shah  Sidaiman  Safawi.     The  divisions  of  the  work  are 

|ibas  arranged;^ 

An  iDtrodnotioQ  (Macaddamah)  on  tho  poetry  of  Kings  and 
Princes. 

Section  let  {lJuo,  Series).     On  Emirs,  Khans,  Vizirs,  Scribes,  and 

t  I  hare  used  the  ktler  MS. ;  it  is  an  octavo  volume,  containing  760  pages, 
[  irrilieo  in  &n  Indian  hand,  without  any  nimo  or  date  of  transcription.  Both 
reopisBi  which  ire  in  all  respects  very  Bimilitr,  both  in  form  and  tn  handwriting,  are 
f  fkicnlibed  with  an  index,  placed  before  the  preface,  and  referring  to  the  page  by 
I  vgQfta* 

^  Author  o|  tho  Tazkirah  callod  Maikhioab  u  Butkhinah,  noticed  Ijilcr* 


>,ji3_ijL,__ya 
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others^  employed  in  the  Imperial  Defterkhaneh;  and  who  were  also 
poets;  in  three  chapters,  ClSjf). 

Ist;  The  Emirs  and  Khans  of  Iran.  Chapter  2nd;  Those  of 
Hindustan,  drd;  Secretaries^  Clerks^  and  Scribes  of  the  Imperial 
Registry. 

Chapter  II.  Sayyids,  Nejibs,  and  others  of  that  class. 

Chapter  III.  Accoant  of  wise  and  learned  men,  in  three  divi- 
sions. 1st;  Wise  and  learned  men  of  Iran.  2nd;  Calligraphs 
Cl  •  >^-^.  V^>^)*     ^  >  Fakirs  and  Derwishes. 

Section  4th.    Standard  Poets. 

1.  Poets  of  Iran  and  Khorasan. 

2.  Poets  of  Mawarannahr. 

3.  Poets  of  Hindustan. 
Section  5th.     The  anther's  family. 

Khatimah.  On  the  Enigmas,  Riddles,  and  Chronograms,  of  anoient 
and  modem  writers,  in  two  parts  CiJtSj)*  1st;  Those  whose  anther 
is  known :  and  2nd;  Those  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  author; 
each  part  divided  further  under  the  three  heads  of  Chronogram,  Riddle, 
and  Enigma. 

The  first  memoir  in  the  Mucaddamah  is  that  of  Shah  Abbaa,  fol- 
lowed by  Shah  Abbas  II.,  and  a  few  princes  of  the  Safide  family. 
The  Emirs  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  1st  Safi*,  or  series,  are  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  containing  few  names  of  any  interest  The 
contents  of  the  second  series  are  above  a  hundred  memoirs.  Those  of 
the  third  section,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty,  are  also  of  little 
interest,  except,  perhaps,  the  short  chapter  which  notices  some  dis- 
tinguished calligraphic  writers  of  Tahir's  time.  There  are  nine  of 
them,  with  a  few  poetic  specimens.  Those  bearing  the  title  of 
Standard  Poets  are  very  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Tdlib 
Kclim  and  a  few  others,  they  are  little  known  to  us  as  having  so  high 
a  reputation. 

The  Persian  poets  of  Hindustan,  forming  the  third  and  last  sub- 
division of  the  fourth  section,  are  seventeen  in  number,  natives  of 
Kashmir,  Labor,  and  other  parts;  of  whom  some  appear  in  M.  de 
Tassy's  Biographical  work,  and  some  few  also  are  in  the  chapter  of 
the  Atesh  Kedah  which  is  devoted  to  native  Persian  writers  of  India. 

The  whole  of  the  poets  given  by  Tahir  exceed  a  thousand,  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  have  enjoyed  scarcely  more  than 
ephemeral  fame,  and  their  merits  to  have  been  little  appreciated 
except  by  their  contemporaries.  On  the  whole,  the  author  of  this 
Tazkirali,  like  Sam  Mirsa,  his  predecessor  in  biography,  seems  to  have 
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considered  less  the  worthiness,  than  the  number  of  the  writers  he 
recurtied,  and  his  object  to  have  been  either  to  arm/  a  longer  series  of 
aauies'  than  were  contained  in  other  works,  or,  hy  enhancing;  the 

I  tnertti  of  his  contemporaries,  to  throw  lustre  on  the  age  and  reign  in 
which  he  himself  lived. 

The  fifth  book  gives  short  memoirs  of  some  of  the  author's  rela- 
tions (seven),  of  which  nnraber  Mirza  Ahsan  AH  was  half-brother  to 
Tahir's  father;  Mirza  SaJib,  his  father's  cousin;  and  Mirxa  Ismail^  the 
son  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Nasrabadi,  Taliir's  own  cousin.  Nearly  all 
w^re  of  Naarabad,  and  most  of  them  either  accompanied  or  followed 
their  relation  to  India,  in  which  conntrj,  as  well  as  in  Persia  pre- 
viously  to  their  flight,  they  enjoyed  great  honour  and  respect,  and 
were  admitted  to  various  important  public  dignities.  Badiazscmdn, 
Tahir's  son,  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  still  in  Merv,  and  an  affectionate 
and  earnest  prayer  is  proffered,  that  they  may  soon,  as  well  as  all 

I  his  other  relations,  be  happily  reunited.  The  merits  and  accomplish- 
ments of  these  different  members  of  his  family  are  faithfully  recorded, 
ftod  the  author  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  his  own  history  and 

|fceliQgs«     This  part  of  the  work  ig  written  in  a  flowery,  but  very 

[1»eftutiful  style,  and  it  will  be  seen  later,  from  the  criticism  of  a 
modem  native  writer,  that  it  is  considered  a  proof  of  Tahir*s  learning 

,  ftad  elegance  of  composition.  It  commences  with  his  birth  and 
education  in  Nasrabad,  and  dwells  with  proud  satisfaction  on  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  his  ancestors,  of  whom  Kh^jah  Sadruddin 
All,  his  grandfather,  was  governor  of  Isfahan  in  the  time  of  Mirm 
SultiLQ  Muhammad  Gurkan  before  Mirza  Sbabrokb,  and  built  three 
Madrasahs,  formerly  richly  endowed  and  well  supported,  but  at  that 
iime  abandoned  to  ruin  and  decay.     Ho  gives  a  particular  account  of 

[these  endowments,  and  indulges  in  many  regrets  at  their  present 
neglected  ?tate.  The  further  history  of  his  family,  and  of  his  own 
life,  though  it  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  composition,  as  rehited  by 
the  author  himself,  may  be  conveniently  replaced  by  the  memoir  of 
httn  given  in  the  Suhuf. 

"Mirza  T^ir  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Hijrah  1049,  and  lived 
&t  first  in  the  Mektebkhanahi  Shahi,  but  afterwards  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  a  coffee-house  in  Isfahan,  much  frequented  by  poets  and 
learned  men.  He  studied  with  Aca  Husain  Kh6nsiiri,  and  by  his 
advice  and  assistance  arranged  a  Biography  of  Poets,  called  TazkiRihi 
Nasrdbddi,  containing  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas.     The 

*  ♦•Eifw   groBse    ZaHI    von    Diohtern    aufkufisdieii,"  &c.      G««c!iichte  der 
N^hcl>n^^n  H^dekiioatfi  Pereiens,  p,  349,  where  Ihb  obflenalion  is  mude  on  the 
I  Tukfftbl  Saoii, 
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vigoar  of  his  prose  may  be  seen  from  his  memoir  of  his  own  life,  and 
his  excellenoe  in  poetio  oomposition  from  his  imitation  of  Ahli  Shiran's 
artificial  Mesnawi\  He  associated  in  friendly  intimacy  with  Mir 
Nejit,  Mirza  86Sb,  and  Mir  Jelal  Asir^  and  was  the  paneygrist  of 
Shah  Solaiman.  They  say  he  made  a  journey  to  Hi|jax>  and  finding 
on  his  retnm  the  cofiee-honse  deserted  by  all  his  former  friends  and 
associates^  he  retired  in  melancholy  to  the  Mosqae  of  Lindn,  and  shut 
himself  up  there  in  seclusion  till  his  death.  Shah  Snlaiman  held  him 
in  great  esteem^  and  whenever  he  came  to  Nasirabad  used  to  visit 
him.  Nasirabad  is  a  district  of  Isfahan,  and  Lin4n  is  one  of  the 
Mosques  there*." 


s 


The  Mirdt  ul  Khaydl,  or  "Mirror  of  Fancy,"  of  Shir  Khitn  L&li* 
is  found  in  many  collections.  The  copy  I  have  in  use  belongs  to 
Mr.  Gureton,  and  is  a  small  quarto  volume  of  465  pages  \  The 
biography  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  other  contents  of  the 
volume,  by  far  the  greater  part  being  occupied  by  various  scientific 
treatises;  viz.,  on  Prosody  and  Versification,  on  Music,  Medicine, 
Interpretation  of  Dreams  and  Physiognomy,  Ethics,  Physics,  and 
Geography;  and,  in  conclusion,  separated  by  a  long  distance  from  the 
section  of  the  work,  to  which  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  append 
it,  there  is  a  Tazkirat  ul  Shdirat,  or  Biography  of  Poetesses. 

The  Preface  and  Introduction  treat  of  the  origin  of  poetry  and  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Goran  on  that  art  and  on  its  followers ;  of 
the  earlier  Arabic  poets,  concerning  which  the  memoirs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Daulatsbah's  work  are  noticed;  allusion  is  made  to  the 
well-known  story  of  Lebid,  and  his  confession  of  the  superiority  of 

1  The  Sihri  IlaliLl  ^^Ik^  y^  of  Maulana  Ahli  of  Shiraz,  which  was  itself  an 
imitation  of  Katibi^s  Majm4  ul  Bahrain. 

*  The  name  of  the  Mosque  is  not  very  distinctly  written  in  the  MS.  It  also  reads 
JbtjjyA^  '^  every  instance;  while  the  copies  I  have  consulted  of  Tahir*s  work, 
have  always  jH^j^ 

*  Professor  Dom,  from  a  MS.  of  the  TdHkhi  Afghan,  belonging  to  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  has  established  the  pronunciation  of  (^^  ^  to  be  Lodai.  Bulletin 
Scientifique,  St.  Petersb.  T.  x. 

*  I  have  also  used,  for  collation,  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  East  India  House 
(No.  22G),  an  octavo  of  450  pages. 
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the  Comn  over  uniDspired  oompoeitions.  Yothret  bin  Cahtdn  bin 
H6d  is  cited  ub  the  first  who  coinpoaed  Arabic  poetry,  aud  Bohmm 
Our  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  Persian  distich ;  the  fifteen  different 
kinds  of  ?eree  arc  defined,  exclusive  of  those  called  artistical'  (^U^) 
&e  practiced  by  Amir  Khnsru  among  the  ancient  poets  and  Shaikh 
Habrb  Ullah  of  Akberabad  among  modem  writers.  Immediately 
following  the  Mucaddamah  is  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing,  the 
variouB  kinds  of  character,  and  a  brief  notice  of  some  celebrated 
CAtligraphs.  The  author  thought  this  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
biographical  part  of  his  poetic  treatise^  which  is*  ia  like  manner, 
followed  by  the  chapters  treating  on  prosody;  the  latter,  certainly, 
a  very  auitable  accompaniment.  He  considered  this  addition  the 
more  neoesaary,  as,  he  observes,  writers  of  later  date  paid  much  less 
attention  to  prosody  and  the  rules  of  their  art,  than  those  of  ohler 
times,  and  laments,  that  in  his  day  every  scribbler,  who  could 
rhyme  a  couplet,  was  dubbed  poet,  and  obtained  fame  and  rank 
accordingly. 

The  jioetfi  noticed  are  seventy  in  number;  the  poeteeseg,  fifteen. 
The  fanner  aeries  includes  both  ancient  and  modem;  commencing,  as 
iLsnal,  with  Asadi  and  the  great  bards  of  Firdujsi^s  time,  and  termi* 

^  Hating  with  an  Indian  author,  Maulana  Shaida  of  Fat'hpur. 

The  poetesses,  with  one  single  exception,  Mihri,  differ  entirely 
from  those  mentioned  in  the  Atesh  Kodah ;  these  being  the  only  two 
Persian  Taxkirahs  which  afford  the  ladies  the  honour  of  a  separate 
chapter.  Many  who  are  mentioned  by  Shir  Khln,  though  their  lan- 
gaage  is  Persian,  are  of  Indian  birtb^  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
writings  of  a  native  of  that  country*. 

A  short  Khatimah  (of  two  pages  and  a  half)  concludes  the  volume. 
In  this  the  author,  after  the  usual  praises  of  the  Deity  and  the 
Prophet^  returns  thanks  for  the  completion  of  his  book,  and  adverts 

.|o  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed,  mentioning  the 
jeath  of  iiis  father,  but  without  giving  his  name^,  in  the  year  1084, 
and  of  hid  brothor,  whom  he  calls  Abdallah  Khan,  killed  la  the 

^  Such  as  tlie  eompoBiiion  of  Tarlkb,  or  Cfaroaognun,  of  Leipogramiimttc 
^Irenes,  sad  ^  tUptte  called  Z\k'l  Bfthraia,  Zul  Ciftataln,  dooble  rlijined,  and  to  bo 
^caoiiDd  iiccordmg  tu  two  dlfibrent  measures,  &.C. 

«  The  "Oeschichte  der  Osm&niftclieD  Dichtkunst,"  and  th^  "History  of  Hin- 
_        Bi  Poetriv**  gire  tbo  laemolrB  of  several  £ABlem  poeteaaes;  th«lr  number, 
"'fcowprcf,  is  far  exct^eded  by  tbo&e  of  Persia,  as  exhibited  in  the  Mirit  and  in  the 
Atctb  Kcdnb^ 

*  The  Arabic  title  of  tbe  work,  u  given  on  tlie  fiy  leaf  of  the  Todla  House 
«opy,  «ufi|«)le»  but  farther 'ii  name,  calling  it  the  Tazkirab  of  Slur  HJn^tt^  Ibu  Ali 
Kimo  Lodi. 
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moantains  of  Kabal,  in  1087^  These  are  the  only  particulars,  how- 
ever slight,  relating  to  his  fisimily,  with  which  the  author  supplies  us, 
and  even  these  are  introduced  merely  to  describe  the  affliction,  under 
which  he  laboured  at  the  commencement  of  his  present  undertaking. 

Shir  Khan  mentions  none  of  his  authorities,  but  professes  (in  his 
Khatimah)  to  have  consulted  many  works  bearing  upon  his  subjecti 
and  declares  his  compilation  to  have  been  one  of  great  labour  and 
research',  and  we  must  estimate  the  value  of  his  performance  from  the 
care  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  it  The  poets,  whose  lives  it  contains, 
being  mostly  of  distinguished  merit,  are  so  well  known  to  us  from 
other  memoirs,  as  to  make  a  reference  to  the  Mirdt  ul  Khayal  appear 
almost  superfluous,  except  as  being  a  compilation  so  early  in  date,  and 
its  materials  derived  probably  from  scarce  and  ancient  authorities. 

We  find  no  sketch  of  this  author  s  life,  either  among  the  memoirs 
in  his  work,  nor,  as  usual,  in  the  preface,  or  forming  a  separate 
chapter;  and  Shir  Khan  Lodi  remains  a  personage  undescribed.  I 
have  in  vain  searched  for  information  in  the  numerous  Tazkirahs 
which  are  of  later  date  than  his,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Khazanahi  Admirah,  they  do  not  contain  even  a  reference  to  his  work. 

The  Khdtimah  of  the  Mirdt  ul  Khaydl  concludes  with  the  foUowing 
Tarikh,  from  which,  as  the  Khazdnahi  Admirah  observes,  the  year 
1102  is  obtained  as  the  date  of  its  completion. 

iJUT  c-6^  ^pu^  tir^  /'  V^ 

1  Written  1007  in  the  MS.  in  full,  but  the  word  ^l^i^  eighty  had,  no  doubt, 
been  omitted. 

V  ^^  C5*^  "^/^'^  "^J^  **^-^ 
'  This  Chronogram  is  ingenious,  but  requires  explanation.    The  letters  of 

JlAaLi    C^\^  gi^e  the  number  1313,  from  which,  abstracting  the  numerical  value 

of  the  word  x^  j  =»  211,  there  remahis  1102.    Thus  "Reflection,  by  removing 

the  veil  fz^.j)  f«>m  the  Mirror  of  Fancy,  discloses  the  date  of  its  completion," 
There  is  a  word  in  the  second  Ihie  wanting  in  tlie  MS.,  and  I  am  unable  to  supply 
it  from  the  Khazanah,  which  only  gives  the  figures  of  the  year,  but  not  the 
verses. 
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VI. 

The  author  of  this  little  Tazkirah*  calls  himself  ludyat  Talabkh^n 
Yd  war*,  son  of  Rahniat  Yar  Khan,  and  states,  in  a  short  preface,  that 
having  long  cherished  a  wish  to  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind,  he 
had,  at  length,  on  Panjshambah,  nineteenth  of  Rajab,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Muhammad  Shah,  and  the  year  of  the  Hijrah  1139,  "knocked  at 
the  portal  of  commencement,"  and,  despite  the  discouraging  manner  in 

which  his  master,  Shaikh  Muhammad  Addil  Ulawi  (i^  J^l  J^U) 
viewed  his  undertaking,  he  finally  completed  his  work;  for  which 
''that  compendium  of  countless  perfections,"  Khajah  Muhammad  Sher  if 
furnished  a  poetical  Chronogram,  or  Tarikhi  Anjam. 

There  are  memoirs  of  nearly  220  poets  in  this  Tazkirah,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged.  Both  narrative  and  selection  of  poetry  are  naturally 
very  limited.  A  short  Khatimah,  copied  by  another  hand,  expresses 
the  satisfaction  of  the  author  at  the  completion  of  this  "  heart- alluring 
volume,"  with  the  customary  apologies  and  claims  for  indulgence. 
There  is  no  quotation  of  the  Macalati  Shuara  in  other  Tazkirahs,  nor 
can  I  find  the  poet  Yawar  in  any  of  their  biographies. 

VII. 

The  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Hijrah  furnishes 
numerous  works  on  biography,  but  of  a  long  list  of  Tazkirahs '',  the 

1  MS.  of  the  India  House  Library,  No.  427,  containing  sixty-fiye  pages  in 
octavo,  many  of  the  memoirs  being  written  in  a  minute  hand  round  the  margin, 
or  in  spaces  which  had  been  blank ;  probably  additions. 

i%cX^*  j*b      •  l^Ji    cTolXs     III  a  note  on  the  fly  leaf  the  name  is 

^^tten  ^^L»  j^UA.iJs  ^\^  UA^lii  ^1  il^jUc  Jv^^  which  is  pro- 
bably correct 

3  The  title,  however,  only  affords  the  number  1143. 

4  I  have  the  use  of  two  copies  of  the  Riazat,  of  which  one  is  in  my  own  collec- 
tion, a  very  plainly  written  quarto  manuscript  of  500  pages,  formerly  belonging  to 
Major  Turner  Macan,  who  quotes  it  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Shah 
Nameh.     This  MS.  exends  only  to  the  letter  y«,     The  other  is  a  krge  folio  in  the 

India  House  (Bibliotbeca  Leydeniana),  and  is  complete.  Mr.  J.  B.  Elliott  also 
poBBeflfles  a  copy. 

VOL.  IX.  L 
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earlteBt  I  can  iiotioe  from  inspcctioiij  is  tlie  HMzat  ul  Slia^r^,  or 
Garden  of  Poate^  by  AU  Ciill  Kli^i^  a  native  of  Daghistan,  from 
whieb  hie  work  is  sometimes  cjilJed  abo  Tarikbi  Diigh'MAni.  This 
Tazkrrah  in  referred  to  by  most  wnttTs  who  succeeded  bim;  aud  in 
many  of  their  works  his  life  h  given,  tinder  the  name  of  WAlih,  his 
Takhalkfl, 

A  short  preface  etatee,  as  tlie  autbor's  reason  for  compiling  the 
work,  his  desire  to  make  known  to  the  world  tbo  poetn  of  h'm  own 
time,  particularly  thoso  of  Intlia,  to  wiiicli  country  !»«  had  been  driven 
from  Persia  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  Afj^han  invasion.  His 
object^  aa  be  statCB,  wae  rather  to  ccillect  lofty  ideas  and  preeioufi 
compositions,  tban  to  array  an  imposing  host  of  versifiers.  In  the 
selection  of  his  anthology  ho  has  chosou  mostly  from  Casidah,  Gbaisaly 
Kitfiah,  and  other  kind^  of  versBj  ahstaiuing  from  Mesnawi,  as  being 
cif  too  ^reat  extent  j  ^"^  For/'  he  aays,  ^'  if  I  hud  given  extracts  from 
such  wiirkij  as  the  Shah  Nameb  of  Firduwj,  the  KharaBeh  of  Nijaami, 
JatiiiV  Seven  Poems,  the  Mesuawi  of  the  MauUna,  &c.,  it  would  have 
jHWidled  the  sisse  of  the  volume  to  twenty  thoumnd  eonplete,  aud 
havti  cuuirtHl  rather  weariness  than  interest  to  the  reudcr."  He  states 
biiJiself  t<j  have  perneed  seveuty  Diwans,  and  conanlted  numerous 
biogtitpbitial  and  hiatoricaJ  work^,  and  others  relating  to  hi.^  subject. 
The  Nafahdt^  and  the  Mejalis  ul  Ushshdc*  alone  are  quoted  by  name. 
Wherever  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  Tazkirahs,  he  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  them,  or  to  decide  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  credit  they  deserved.  To  the  Nafahdt  in  particular  he 
attached  great  credit.  He  then  eulogizes  Shah  Husain  MirzaSafawi, 
Shah  Tahmasp,  Nadir,  and  Muhammad  Shah.  A  portion  of  the  pre- 
face is  devoted  to  explaining  the  arrangement  of  his  book,  which  he 
has  made  alphabetical,  giving  reasons  for  his  preference  of  it  to  a 
chronological  series,  or  to  division  according  to  rank  and  profession. 
Each  letter  forms  a  separate  Rauzah,  or  Garden;  "and  this  beauteous 
charmer  (\xj\  Os^Lu^  be  named  Ridz  ul  Shuar^",  and  added  a 
Khatimah,  containing  his  life." 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Tazkirab  is  thus  enigmatized 

imJ^I  Crl^BviS  Naflahdt  ul  Un8/Jami*s  celebrated  work  on  Sufyism, 
analyzed  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits,  &c 

oLimJ(S1  imJIsS    ^  collection  of  Anecdotes  of  Sufi  loye.    The  contents  are 

given  in  Hammer-Parg8tall*8  Catalogue  of  his  Manuscripts*   ' 
*  Sometimes  written  Kttzat^  and  sometimes  Rfiz  ul  ShuAhL 
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fouTnJ  :imong  tlio  0])ecimoii8  given  of  tho  author's 

1 


in  A  Tetra*ti.'l 
poetry. 

Altlioii^lj  it  miglii  bo  fitipposecl  to  be  more  interesting  to  leani  the 
author*0  history  ns  i\ck*criheA  hy  his  ovni  ppn,  it  is  so  tuuch  more  full 
in  thu  memoir  given  (*f  \um  in  tho  Suhuf,  that  it  is  preferable  fur 
inaertion  here. 

The  orlginiJ  country  uf  his  jiucc^-torH  Ik  stated  to  Jiavc  been  Am- 
bi^Uin,  anil  iheir  genealogy  !*>  have  been  traced  back  to  Abbaii,  the 
ancle  of  the  prophet,  On  the  invasion  of  Hulagu  Khan,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abba^idc  Khalifsi,  one  of  the  family 
emigrated  to  Daghistan,  where  he  took  up  hia  alxide,  and  from  his 
commandinfj  and  noble  manDora  and  appearance,  was  at  once  recog- 
niscd  by  the  people  as  their  chief.  This  princely  authority  remained 
with  Im  descendants  many  yean*  after  hii*  death,  till,  in  the  time  of 
Shah  Sail  Safawi,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  this  sanje  Walib  removed 
fr«n»  Daghis^an  to  Iran,  whore  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Safi  CuU  Khan,  and  appointed  Begler  Beg  of  Iran.  From  that  time 
till  the  reign  of  Husaiu  Mirza^  the  whole  line  of  thi.s  family  continued 
to  enjoy  honour  and  distinction;  **tucb  as  Muhammad  All  Khan 
Riibdjdah^  Begler  Beg  of  Iravan,  and  Azarbaijan,  and  Candahar»  and 
Fath  All  Khan,  uncle  of  the  sifure^aid  Khan^  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  office  of  Vixir/' 

Walih  was  bom  at  Isfahan,  and  !iis  education  was  attended  with 
the  meet  diiitinguiahed  success.  A  romantic  attachment,  formed  while 
he  waa  pursuing  hj«  studies  at  the  Mekteb  Khaneh,  for  hia  conain, 
Khudtjah  Sultan,,  with  whom  hia  union  was  prevented  by  **  revolution 
of  fortune,  and  the  fiery  breaking  out  of  the  Afghan  inYasion,"  exer- 
cuied  a  mehincholy  influence  over  the  remainder  of  Walih's  life,  during 

^  To  obtnin  tb«  trtim^ud  diLie,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  license  Tftiiniyah; 
UiUA,  lint  Arahic  l«it«rH  of  the  title  nf  tho  book  give  1G13,  from  which  take  those 
of  the  wufd  EhaiUUi  (Autumn)  =  tj5ti,  lenvmg  Hod.     Iiucrt  the  Diunerie  value  of 

l^  (Spring)  **di!!prived  oi  its  head,**  (i.  #*,  the  firat  letter  v^),  vik.,  308-2; 

snctjrdittjf  to  tho  (lircctions  inj^^nlottsly  couceah'd  in  tb«  biBt  two  Mnes^  ^^Afdiumn 
tlifpArte'd  fnnti  tb«.»  Garden  n/  Potti,  wbcti  Spritt^^  deprived  of  Its  bead,  Ivkd 
micnd.**     IGia  -t  mm  -  658  =r  1  Id. 

L  2 
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the  wliole  of  wliicli  he  remaineil  eatl  and  downciist,  and  was  the  oeea- 
81  on  of  hie  composing  many  elegies  ia  Tnrki  and  Persian,  "  on  the 
absence  of  that  nnaeeo  moon,"  the  noti€0  of  which  cotnpoKJtions 
l^elongs  rather  to  the  consideration  of  hia  character  aa  a  poet,  than  as 
the  object  of  thifii  sketch'^ 

Ali  Culi  Khan,  at  tlie  distracted  porlod  of  the  revolution  in  Persia, 
and  ilie  rising  of  the  *^im  t^f  Nadirs  ghjrj,  left  liis  country  and  settled 
in  India,  where  ho  was  favourably  received  at  Court,  became  one  of 
the  Umnis,  and  lived  in  i>eace  and  contetituient,  honourefl  and  re- 
^j»ected,  in  the  society  of  his  frieud^s,  till  the  year  11  HO,  when  ho 
died. 

Nearly  the  same  particnlars  of  the  life  of  Walili  are  given  in  the 
Tazkirah  of  Ahu  Talih*,  in  which  Shamakhan  in  Daghistan  ia  natneil 
aij  the  niitivo  town  of  Ali  Cnli's  family,  and  the  firet  settler  in 
Peri;ia  i^  called  Aleus  Miryji,  younger  m>n  of  Akhir  Khan  of  Shania- 
khan.  "  In  the  time  of  Sultan  Hu.min  Mirza  the  principal  high  officea 
in  the  kingilom  appear  to  have  been  filled  hy  diflerent  members  of  his 
famity;  Path  Ali  Khan,  his  yovmger  aou  being  Sipiih  Sahir,  and 
Mnhamiuad  AH  Khan^  (Ali  Culi  Khan's  father,)  yoiJii^cr  brother  of 
Lutf  Ali  Kiian,  having  the  government  of  Ganjah  and  Shirwau/* 
The  aauie  Ta^kirah  relates  the  early  attachment  to  his  cousin,  who 
was  also  betrothed  to  him,  and  his  consequent  flight  from  his  native 
country.  "  The  date  of  Walih's  emigration  to  India  was  1 1 47,  and 
of  his  death  there  1170."  "The  contents  of  his  Diwan,"  Abu  Talib 
adds,  "  are  estimated  at  four  thousand  couplets,  and  he  wrote  also  a 
Tazkirah,  which,  as  stated  already  in  the  preface,  was  the  cause  of 
undertaking  this  work;"  viz/,  the  Khuldsat  ul  Afkdr. 

The  very  short  notice  of  Walih,  in  the  Atesh  Kedah,  furnishes  no 
additional  information.  In  that  work  he  is  usually  quoted  as  Ali 
Culi  Khau  Legzi. 

The  memoirs  contained  in  the  Riazat  are  between  1500  and 
1 600.  Many  of  these,  as  well  as  the  specimens  given,  are  of  consider- 
able length,  as  those  of  Anwari,  Auhadi  of  Maraghah,  Jarai,  Hafiz, 
Khusru,  &c.,  and  besides  these  well-known  authors,  large  extracts 
from  the  scarcer  works  of  Haidar,  Shefai,  Abdul  Wasi'  Jabali,  Furogh, 
Ibrahim  Khalifah  (of  whom  a  long  memoir  also).  Some  of  the 
latter  occupy  ten  and  twelve  large  folio  pages'*;   those  of  Urfi,  a 

»  Posaibly  bis  poetic  name  of  Wilih,  ^L  signifying  "distracted  lover,"  may 

have  been  chosen  by  him  from  the  circumstauce  of  his  unfortunate  attachment, 

«  The  Khulasat  ul  Af  kir,  No.  XI. 

'  Those  in  the  India  House  copy  contain  twenty-five  lines  of  prose,  or  fifty 
couplets  of  poetry-,  to  a  page. 
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favourite  poet  with  all  Dative  compilers,  :ia<l  of  SiiVlr,  ni:ai*ly  twenty 
pag06  eacli.  From  the  very  rare  p*»eiij  of  Faklirufldin  Asaad  on  the 
loves  «f  Waiwah  and  Riiiuiu,  thcro  is  a  spjcction  of  more  than  st*vcu 
hundred  couplets.  Tlie  k*ugesit  notiws  iii  hiagmidiy  uta  probably 
thoec  of  t>hah  Tahmasp,  and  of  Lutf  AH  Khan,  a  paternal  uucb  of 
the  author,  each  containing  fonr  or  five  fall  pages  of  historical  detjiil, 
Thrnj  is  also  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  Mnlla  Shall,  who  f»ccu- 
pic«  so  confepicuous  a  place  in  the  Dabietan*  ThR  epeeimens  of 
Walih's  own  poetry,  givDn  at  the  end  of  the  Khatimah  containing  his 
life,  amount  to  five  or  six  hundred  cuaplcts.  They  are  chieHy 
Casidah. 

Walih's  Tazkirah  poesesses  a  eimilar  merit  to  that  of  Taki  Auhadi 
in  preserving  recoHectiona  of  Al  Atifi,  whoae  work  is  repeatedly 
tpjott^d,  apparently  from  inapeftion,  and  not  indirectly  through  some 
later  <*ouree.  The  other  aulhoritiea  principally  u^jed  are  Anhadi^ 
Tahir,  Shir  Khan ;  also  8erkhu.sh,  author  of  the  Kelim^t  nl  Shuarii* 

Tht?  importanci*  of  the  Riilzat  ul  Shiiara,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
it  W118  held  by  critics,  is  sntHcicntly  i^hown  hy  Ahu  Tiilib's  declanttion 
that  it  was  hia  chief  inducement  for  compiling  Ids  own  Tazkirah. 
Indeed,  all  auh8e«|uent  authors  agree  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the  learn- 
ing and  excellence  of  W«l»h, 

VIIL 

A  TajLkirat  il1  ^luasirin,  or  Biography  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
eompo&ed  by  tho  celebrated  Shaikh  Ali  Hazin,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
cnriotia  and  interesting  notices  of  authors,  which  are  interspersed 
thpongh  his  own  Memoirs',  hiis  devoted  a  separate  work  to  tho  com- 
memoration of  the  poct^*  of  the  twelfth  century  of  Tslami-sm. 

The  only  copy  I  have  seen  of  thii*  Taxkirah,  la  in  the  possession  of 
Professor  Forlies  Falconer,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  it. 
The  manuscript  is  a  j^mall  folio  of  eighty-t^even  leaves'.  \\Titton  out  in 
Shaww.'il  1244,  in  a  fine  large  Nastaitlic,  containing  fifteen  lines  to  a 
page.  The  preface  occuynes  twelve  pages.  Tlio  author  wiahed  only 
to  record  the  lives  and  poetry  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  and 
ha<l,  therefore,  commenced  his  memoirs  from  the  date  of  lii^  own 
birth  in  Rahirt  ul  eAni,  1103.  In  epeaking  of  pn*viou«  Tazkinihs,  be 
Kays  that  many  hanlly  deserve  cin?dit,  verses  of  one  author  beinir 
frotjoenUy  a«orilied  to  another;  |)er«ons  inserted  as  poeUi«  who  never 

*  DintUmowdiod  by  Uie  name  of  3(fc>^^  HSisj  A  CWp)'  of  it  ie  cotHaiiicU 
Itt  lliti  kuno  monuicript  with  tho  work  now  uuder  uuiicc. 
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even 
per 

see 


in  verse;   and  merit  cxtollcdj    or  cried  down,  in  a 
ivy  uianner,     Iti  tlio  campot^iiion  of  lib  own  work  he 


Those  of  the  first  part  ar^  of 
;  tbo  secontl  part  comprisoa 
piefly  described  in  seventy- 
ihor  returns  thankR  for  the^ 

«tioni  aomo  Uonrs  by  day  and 


bonrcd  under  mucli  di&adrantagc,  arrangiog  it,  a*^  b« 

I  n  I        of  affliction  V*  and  depending  entirely  on  memory  boiU 

firv  and  ipotation,  in  which  he  states  bimeelf  to  have  boen 

shigle  line  of  any  aiithorj  or  by  reference  to  any  work 

so  that  in  some  cases,  he  was  obliged  to  give  the 

lather  than  omit  one  name  of  the  fraternity  of  poet& 

ii  jsiniply  into  two  parts,  or  ^' J,  the  first  containing^ 

and  the  latter,  ^'^^^*j  memciirs,     ""' 

J  and  occupy  seventy-five  ) 

mbUir  rank  and  pretensio^^, 

lu  ri  hliorfc  Khatiraah  the 

.1  Ilia  k)ok,  having,  by  app^*. 

k  •una  daye  completed  the  number  of  a  hundred  memoirs, 

by  euoh  Bpeeimons  af  poetry  aa  he  conltl  remember,  and 

tuself  m    Muhammad,    called    Ati    bin    Abi    T41jb   bin 

«  „in  Ali  al  Zfthidt  aJ  GiMni.     The  date  of  his  compoaitiou,  bo 

I: -aready  stated   In  the   preface,   to  he   1105,  when  ho  was*  in 

Indb. 

It  will  hf^  ('(}j}rf^Wpi\  tlfjit  thi^  ^'^impibtlcmj  wlTrtf?o  rnatpH^ils  wero 
derived  solely  from  the  author's  unassisted  memory,  can  aflford  but  a 
very  limited  extent  of  extract,  while  the  memoirs,  being  exclusively 
contemporaneous,  present  few  names  of  interest,  in  our  present  cir- 
cumscribed knowledge  of  modem  Persian  literature.  Hazin's  Tazkirah 
is,  however,  perhaps  the  more  valuable,  as  a  biographic  outline  of 
authors  whose  names  would  otherwise  have  perished  altogether;  and 
as  containing  specimens  of  their  compositions,  which  were  probably 
either  never  collected  into  Diwans,  or  if  published,  have  been  since 
forgotten  or  destroyed.  Its  contents  are  also  important  aa  being 
derived  from  the  author's  own  personal  knowledge,  and  deserving 
credit  from  the  scrupulous  fidelity  he  observed  in  his  arrangement. 
Several  of  the  same  poets  are  noticed  by  his  contemporary,  Lutf  Ali, 
in  the  Atesh  Kedah,  but  no  memoir  of  that  author,  nor  allusion  to  hb 
Tazkirah  appears  in  Ali  Harin's  work.  The  Atesh  Kedah  was,  indeed, 
completed  after  Hazin*s  flight  from  Persia,  and  as  the  two  authors  were 
not  acquainted  ^  it  is  possible  that  the  Shaikh  had  no  knowledge 
of  his  contemporary's  labours,  the  result  of  which  would  hardly  have 
found  its  way  to  India  during  the  troubles  of  that  period. 

1  Alluding,  no  doabt,  to  his  exile  from  his  country,  detailed  in  his  Auto- 
biography. 

*  So  stated  in  the  life  of  Hazin,  in  the  Atesh  Kedah. 
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AH  HftUDd  Ta^kirat  ul  MudsirSti  U  one*  of  the  mnthoritii^s  named 
iJi  iLe  preface  of  the  Khumuuhi  A^mimh,  and  the  Khula^t  ul  Kolmn. 
A  tiolie«3  of  his  life  appears  in  the?  littter  work,  in  the  S(ihuf»  ami  also 
in  the  Khuliisat  iil  Afkur,  ns  well  a^  fn  the  Ate^b  KodaJi.  Little, 
huwever*  in  l^i  I)©  jwlded  to  the  fiill  dotdtls  we  possosn  in  hia  Auto- 
hiu^'niphy.  The  date  of  his  death,  ul  ready  fixed  by  M.  do  T»^y  i  from 
aiQ  ItnUaii  Ttixkimh,  Is  eonlimicd  in  the  Khulikiat  ul  Kohirn,  which  ' 
MiateH  him  lo  have  died  in  the  year  1180,  and  his  burial-place  outride 
tlid  city  of  Benares  to  have  been  nmch  visited. 


A  "^inall  octavo  volume*,  eallcd  IntikJiuhi  Tazktnit  ul  Shuara, 
ekimjj  a  phiei?  among  the  works  now  under  notice,  though,  as  it« 
naifie  denotes,  it  profossee  to  be  no  more  than  a  compendium.  It 
oontaini*  only  seven ty-wven  leaves,  written  in  an  Indian  character, 
fifteen  liuen  to  a  page.  The  compiler^  without  mentioning  his  name, 
isiH.ic»  his  object  to  have  lieen  the  arrangement  of  a  Bayaz  from 
Taxkrnihs  and  Diwans  **fn>m  tbr*  earliest  timea  to  the  present  year 
1 172/'     The  division  iis  into  three  Tabacah^,  or  classes. 

Class  1st.  Poets  of  the  earliest  age,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  ihn  knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry  among  the  Persians,  down  to  the 
year  KOO,  coutem[K»rary  with  Amir  Timur  Gurkani  Sahib  Kinin. 

Class  2nd  ^fla^yLe*  Those  of  middle  antiquity,  down  to  the 
lime  of  Humaytm  Pailishah  Tughrayi,  961. 

Cliiss  3rd    jj^lSU.     Modern  poets. 

To  the  lii^t  cla«s  he  has  *' annexed  eome  of  the  earlier  masters  of 
|ioeiry,  who,  having  compo»sed  in  Pehlewi^  Cazwiai,  Kinmini,  ancient 
.'flurkhi*.  and  t*lher  longuee  now  no  longer  in  use,  he  hm  contented 
limj^elf  with  ^ivin^^  their  namee  only,  as  also  of  some  other  writers,  of 
whom,  from  their  great  antiquity,  ho  was  unacquainted  with  the 
ei»upoHitiDnB." 

The  pntpu^  arnuigement  doee  not  seem  to  he  pToeervedi  as  the 
poet»  occur  merely  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  tlieir  names,  witli- 
oiit  any  apparent  divi^Jiou  in  the  copy  according  to  classes  of  age, 

'  IliatoP)'  of  Hmdofitiini  Litemture.     '*  Haain  (Muhjanmad).'* 
*  la  the  Libnify  of  thp  East   ludia  House,  miirkt'd   No,  47;   presented  by 
utcnant-Colfmol  VVQliaai  KirkpAtrick,  30th  Mny,  1804, 
«  I  ftho«l<l  Itnvc  bf'tii  inclmcd  to  rvA(\  Gnrji^  thu  language  of  Gurjietaa,  but  it 
is  written  disU&ctly  with  Kh  in  tho  MS.  in  several  pla«ee. 
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0  one  butidred  and  fifty  in  tiiiinljer,  and  compriese 
cclebnited  najiies,  both  memoir  and  extract  beings  in 
)  she  of  the  work,  of  very  nindcrnte  length.  A  few 
ieSj   indcpil,  extf^nd   ovfT   ft  pn^ro  or  more  in  length. 

t\        &iiug  thiipter  is  the  very  hnvX  ono  whicli  forin^  tho 

or       peudix,  in  which  the  names,  and  little  niaro,  of  twenty 

"i,  who  wrote  in  langimgeis  or  dialoet^  now  loet,  such  as 

1  the  pTQfivc,     It  is  only  to  he  regretted,  that  aomo 
or  tnetr  composiifone  are  not  preserved,  which,  if  merely 

foi  .ogy  rdnne,  would  be  of  great  interest* 

X, 

Tho  KhajB^nahi  A^mirah^  a  manuecript  in  tho  librnry  of  the 
Boyal  AsJatit^  Sodety*,  and  forming  the  tenth  in  order,  of  tho^e  to  b© 
described  here,  in  a  volume  of  timall  mzej  but  very  iuterestiny;  in  its 
contents,  especially  as  aironling  in  the  preface  a  cine  to  numerniis 
TaKkirahs  by  whieh  it  wnn  enriched,  and  of  which  many  seetii  to  have 
eweapod  the  observation  of  other  writers. 

The  author  calls  himself,  in  hts  preface,  '^the  well-wisher  to  the 
princes  of  eloquence,  the  poor  servant  of  God,  Azdd,  Husaini, 
Wdsiti',  Balgrdmi,"  and  says  he  composed  this  Tazkirah  at  the  request 
of  his  relation,  Muhammad  Aulddi  Muhammad,  and  the  date  of  his 
composition  he  has  expressed  in  a  Tarikh,  which  gives  the  year  1176'. 

'  Presented  to  the  Oriental  TranalAtion  Committee  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet, 
Bart.  Numbered  187  in  Mr.  Morley*8  Catalogite  of  the  M8S.  OctaTO,  closely 
written  in  a  good  hand,  a  page  containing  twenty-two  lines. 

An  extract  from  this  Tazkirah,  containing  lives  of  some  of  the  nobles  of  Hin- 
dustan, is  sometimes  found  in  a  detached  form,  and  bearing  the  same  title  as  the 
original ;  so  that  a  manuscript  of  the  one  is  frequently  described  as,  and  mistaken 
for,  the  other.  In  this  state  it  usually  contains  about  120  pages,  octavo;  as  in  a 
copy  in  the  East  India  House  Library,  and  one  in  my  own  collection.  The  extract 
is  also  called  Khnzinahi  Umara,  that  is,  <<of  the  Nobles;*'  and  this  Arabic  plural 
of  Amir,  so  much  resembles  the  title  of  the  original  work,  that  it  produces  much 
ambiguity. 

s  One  of  his  ancestors,  originally  of  W&sit,  settled  in  Balgrdm. 
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•If^tailf^l  account  of  his  own  life  is  given  under  his  poetic  name 
Asad,  in  its  proper  place  anion^  the  memoirs  The  remainder  of  the 
preface  ii^  dcvotctl  to  the  disrnssJon  of  the  origin  of  Arabic,  Per*<ian, 
and  Hindiiiitnni  poetry,  ami  to  nn  rxphmntion  of  the  principlt»s  on 
which  Ijc  has  arranged  his  material*. 

**  Tho  arrival  of  Fakir  Az/id  from  tlie  dormitory  of  nonenity  to 
the  assembly  of  existence  wa3  on  Yakfihainbab,  the  25th  of  Safar, 
1110.  His  birthplace  was  Maidanpiirh,  which  is  in  the  town  of 
BalgT^Sm,  a  depenfknce  of  the  So  bah  of  Andh,  in  the  t<^rritory  of 
Purb.  His  genealogy  ascends  to  'I»a  Muwattim  ul  Asbbal*  bin  Zuid 
Shahid  bin  Imam  Zain  il  AiU>idtn/'  He  then  nicntion.s  his  different 
preceptors*  '"I  acquired  learning  from  five  masters :  first,  from  that 
mirror  of  wisdom,  Mir  Tufail  MuhammajJ;  aecondlyt  from  that  lUus- 
trlons  soge,  Mir  Abdul  Jelil  %  may  God  make  liim  drink  of  the  water 
of  Sclsibil!  ho  instructed  me  in  language,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Prophet  and  in  humanity;  thirdly,  that  sea  of  the  waves  of  learning, 
Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad ;  frtmi  him  I  learned  prosody,  and  other 
bmnchos  of  polite  literature;  fourthly,  from  that  master  of  Coranic 
learning,  Shaikh  ^luhammad  Hayat;  lastly,  that  combination  of  varied 
excellences,  Shaikh  Abdulwahhflb  Tanttiwi/' 

He  states  hinis^elf  to  have  performed  three  journeys  in  the  course 
of  hi»  life:  first,  in  1134,  to  Shftbjchanabafl,  in  company  with  Mir 
Asunat  tllah  Bikhabar*  Bulgr^nii,  where  he  remained  two  years 
ntndying,  and  then  returned  to  Balgriim;  second,  in  Zilhijjah  1  H2,  to 
Sivp.5tiin,  a  town  nf  Siud,  passsing  throngb  Moltan  and  Labor,  and 
arriving  on  the  1 1th  of  Rabia  ul  Awwal  of  the  following  year.  There 
he  8»w  his  ancle,  Mir  Sayyid  Mohammad,  who  held  an  appointment 
in  that  city  for  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  After  four  years,  Aza^l 
returned  t^  Sivestan,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1147,  came  back, 
by  the  same  way,  to  Shahjehanabad*  where,  hearing  that  his  father 
and  some  of  hii?  family  wore  at  Alhibabad*  about  ten  stages  distant 
from  Bolgrjira,  he  went  there,  arriving  jnbi  in  time  for  the  full  moc>n 
of  Kamazan,  so  as  to  enjoy  both  the  splendour  of  the  feast  and  tho 
happinc^  of  meeting  his  friends  and  relations;  and  iluring  his  stay 
twicf^  visited  **  that  Rosebowor  Balgram." 

The  thiril  jmimey  was  to  Hijaz,  and  the  two  holy  sanctuaries, 

JLa«I«^1  A^*iu<  *^  frjtplninetl  in  the  narrative  to  mean  "one  who  makes 
orplian  the  voutig  lions;"  i.  *.,  a  f^rrnt  iion-killcr,  and  to  have  been  given  as  a 
sumAtiie  to  Ihis  person,  frnm  big  lovu  of  tbe  clinw*. 

•  Auiropiliufr  in  ihe  Stthnf,  A/jmI  was  sou  of  3lir  AIkIuI  Jehl. 

'  Author  at  th«^  Strffnalii  Btltliuhar,  ;v  'I'^t^kindt  iilluded  to  m  the  Pn;fjioe,  smd 
OKntloned  later  anionic  ibeae  Kotice^i. 


tt  to  Balgrilm^  tbe  desim  I  had  long  entertained  of 

ij  gained  the  aeeendiincyj  and  on  the  3rd  of  Eajab, 

g   with  the  word  *Sefen  Khair*/    I    pticked  mj 

Ae,  and  haying  traversed  jsea  and  bnd^  arrtvefd  at 

awsj   iiiitl    nihhed  tlie   forehead  of   anppltcation   on    the 

the  houso  of  God.     The  eeason  of  pilgrimago  heing  jet 

Latned   three    days   in    Mecca,   and   then    repaired   to 

m(     mdo  the  dn&t  of  the  thre^shold  of  the  Prophet  cDUyrinm 

\  ot  prayer.     On  the  approach  of  the  *Id  nl  Fitr*j  I  repaired 

and  passed  a  year  (curresponding  with  Anmli  Aasiam^)  iu 

of  pilgrimage*"     Finally,  iu  the  year  1152,  corresponding 

•  oakhai^^"  he  left  Mecca  for  the  Dekkan,  and  aJter  residing 

10  in  the  city  of  Anrangabail,  choso  it  aa  hia  reeidenco,  and 

d  to  dwell  there  to  the  period  when  he  wrote  liis  monioir,  at 

le  of  sixty-one  years.     He  next  introduces  tbe  anhject  of  hi^ 

try^  infonning  his  readers  tbat  he  had  arranged  Diwana  both 

n  and  ArjibiCj  the  latter  of  whicli  contained  three  thousand 

e  iJ?i  and  which,  with  much  iself-gratnlation,  he  stfttes  t*i  have  been 

weu-i£nown  in  the  twt>  holy  eitiee  of  Mecca  and  Medina^  in  Yemeii, 

and  in  Kgyj>t^ 

Ihrahini  Khalil  gives  the  life  of  Ajsid,  in  his  Suhuf,  and  further 
states  that,  "  up  to  the  present  time,  which  is  the  seventh  year  of  Shah 
Ailam,  he  is  still  occupied  in  the  composition  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
poetry.  His  works  are  numerous;  among  others,  he  has  arranged 
three  Tazkirahs  of  Poets ;  the  first  is  named  Yadi  Bayza,  the  seoond 
Servi  Azdd«,  and  the  third  Khazdnahi  A&mirah." 

From  the  Khulasat  ul  Afkar,  we  learn  that  Azdd  was  a  distin- 
guished poet ;  that  after  his  journeys  and  pilgrimage  already  described, 
(and  mentioned  also  in  the  Suhuf ),  he  was  much  honoured  during  his 
residence  at  Aurangabad  by  the  Subahdars,  and  associated  in  friendly 
intimacy  with  the  sons  of  Asaf  Jah;  yet  with  these  temptations,  he 
never  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.     Of  his  composition  there  is 

*  ^  JU8    "  Proqjerous  journey;"  a  Chronogram  of  the  year  1150. 
Jaii\  «XAfi    The  Feast  immediately  following  Ramazan. 

U^\    \^     " The  great  work,"  or  "  duty,"  makes  a  Tarikh  =  11 51. 
wkir  JLm    Similar  to  Seferi  Khair,  but  being  a  year  later,  an  additional 
unit,  expressed  by  ^j,  was  necessary  to  complete  the  date,  1152. 

^  M.  de  Tassy^B  Biography  cites  him  also  aa  an  Hindustani  poet,  and  author  of 
a  tfeatise  on  Indian  Gfaazals. 

*  These  two  works  are  noticed  later. 
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a  Penwan  Diwan,  and  a  bonk  of  Arabic  Elegies  and  Mcsnawis,  nearly 
ten  lliou^nand  confdot^.  Only  two  of  hid  Taxkimha  are  here  mentioacd^ 
tbt»  j»rt***ent  work  und  tlie  Si»rvi  Azaii,  btith  of  which  the*  arjlhor  of  tho 
Khultii4»t  ul  Afkar  Cfmi*ider«  to  be  noble  proofi^  of  hh  protifieTicy  in 
mrerj  thing  eonneeted  with  prosody  and  vereificiitiont  and  conjpofiition, 
both  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  The  year  of  Fakir  Ax^d's  death,  1200,  is 
jilso  jtriven. 

In  A  biography  of  Aziid,  In  the  Mac^lati  Shuard,  eome  farther 
tli^Hit  jiarticuhirs  are  found ;  that  hi*  studied  eloquence  with  Muhammiid 
A«tlam  Siilim\  nnd  Shaikh  Siiiid  Ullah  Gulshun,  in  thcSubah  of  Ahmc- 
fUbad  uf  Guzarat;  that  for  a  short  time  he  was  in  attendance  on 
M«  ha  TO  mad  Aazam  Shah^  and  also  in  the  scrN'ice  of  Amir  Khan^ 
Sobahdar  of  Akbara!)ad.  "  At  the  command  of  that  mine  of  generosity 
Mir  Abul  Wafa  Hiodi,  ho  composed  a  tale  in  verse  called  Nix  u  Niil«», 
a  Mcenawi,  from  which  an  extract  i»  given.** 

One  of  the  mogt  remarkable  features  in  the  Khazanah  is  the  great 
to  which  the  author  had  aceees,  and  of  which  he  has 
r  his  compilatiuiL  A  catalogue  of  more  than  twenty 
Tazkinthd  is  giiren  in  his  preface,  mostly  accompanied  by  some  critical 
or  t>l  '    -ill  remarks,  and,  wherever  it  was  possible,  by  the  date  of 

ihii  •Icath,  or  of  the  eonipoeition  of  the  work;  many  of  the^e 

are  exiyrea&ed  in  poetic  chrono^n^m,  and  are  important  from  the 
Meenracy  tliey  infer.  All  the  Biographiefl  anterior  to  his  own  are 
named,  with  the  exception  of  the  Behari8tan,  Eiirht  of  those  which  I 
name  in  thij*  « ketch,  are  *lrawn  solely  from  that  catalogne.  To  avoid 
repetition^  1  abi^tain  from  giving  the  li^t  entire  in  thig  place,  but  it 
may  be  ^een  from  the  very  freqnent  references,  hc>w  much  I  am  in- 
dr1>t«d  to  it  in  my  present  inquiry.  A  few  other  work?,  equally  use- 
fal  for  authority  on  the  subject,  though  not  strictly  Tazkirat  ul 
Shttara,  are  also  described  in  Azad*8  preface;  the  Heft  Acltm^  Tarikhi 
Badiwanj,  ^o. 

XI. 

vrr  V  riilght  anachronism  may  be  pardonable  in  making  the 
ppejMrnt  subject  precede  that  of  No.  XII.,  thu«  preserving  the  regularity 
of  the  namaive;  although  the  Khuliisat  ul  Afkar  io,  by  a  few  years, 

'  IIiiltafDnijul  AjUm  wts  a  pupU  of  Mtilla  Muhala  Funt,  to  wLom  tlu*  DabisUii 
loa  bom  Mtrihat^.  The  momoir  of  Anliim  ta  givea  in  thv  Sulmi.  that  uf  Shnh 
Gobhaii  la  ilie  BiHJuvt. 
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of  more  re^^nt  cltite  than  the  two  works  describerl  later,  and  k^  ctm- 
ectiuently  the  most  raodeni  of  all  tbe  TaKkimhs  of  wliieii  wo  bare  uny 
knowledge.  It  is  the  coiiipositioii  of  Mirza  Abu  T^lib  Khan,  the 
accompliiiilied  oriental  traveller,  tlie  journal  of  whoso  rissit  to  Europe, 
and  re&idence  in  this  conn  try,  hns  already  e^thibvted  hi  in  u»  a  writi?r 
of  good  tai^t*'  and  ability,  and  who  has  presented  ns  with  tho  result  of 
his  labours  in  cnticism  and  in  biographical  rei*earclij  in  the  volume 
now  uuder  notico.  The  only  eopy  I  am  informed  of,  is  in  the  library 
of  the  East  India  Housed  It  is  contained  in  a  large  and  very  thick 
quarto,  of  wliich  the  bitigraphical  part  ocenpie^  3S3  leaves.  It  \h  rery 
earcfu  Uy  written  in  good  small  Nastaalic,  is  in  perfect  conditionj  and 
completo. 

In  a  preface  of  eight  pages,  Abd  Tdlib  Khiin  al  Tabrixl  al  Isfa- 
liiini,  '*  tb(^  ABC  reader  of  the  grammar-ecliool  of  ignorance/*  eon  of 
the  late  Hayi  Mubammad  Beg,  states^  that  from  the  earliest  age  to 
tho  present  timOj  viz.,  at  the  age  of  forty?  and  tho  year  1206^  bo  had 
read  mnch,  and  had  been  a  great  sidniirer  of  poetry,  and  had  long 
conceived  the  j project  of  composing  a  Tazkirah  of  ancient  and  modem 
poctj?,  which  he  thought  wonld  be  a  work  likely  to  meet  with  the 
iippTobalion  of  people  of  learning  and  taste.  Presisuro  of  bueinci^s, 
however,  and  various  engngementii  did  not  allow  bim  an  opportunity 
of  patting  his  design  into  immediate  execution,  although  he  never 
entirely  abandoned  it,  but  continued  to  collect  materials,  carefully 
noting  for  extracts  whatever  book  he  met  with,  till  in  the  year  1202, 
being  at  Calcutta,  where  he  was  absent  from  Lucknow,  his  birth-place, 
and,  for  some  time,  his  residence,  he  chanced  to  meet  with  that 
learned  and  excellent  Sayyid,  the  late  Mir  Muhammad  Husain,  (of 
whom  he  makes  mention  in  the  Khatimah  of  his  book,)  then  lately 
arrived  there  from  Hyderabad.  ''I  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
engaged  with  the  late  Ali  Culi  Khan's  Tazkirah,  abounding  in  beauti- 
ful poetry,  and  with  which  I  was  greatly  charmed.  One  day  the 
Sayyid  recommended  me  to  make  an  abridgement  of  the  work,  which, 
in  obedience  to  so  esteemed  a  friend,  I  cheerfully  undertook,  and 
augmented  it  with  a  Khatimah  and  memoirs  of  some  of  my  contem- 
poraries." Still,  his  former  project  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  his 
mind,  that  he  determined  on  fulfilling  it,  and  as  his  materials  had  been 
gradually  collected  and  prepared  during  twenty-five  years  of  study 
and  research,  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  able  to  arrange  them  in  their 
present  form;  viz.,  a  Mucaddamah,  twenty-eight  Hadicahs  (or  gar- 
dens) a  Zil,  and  a  Khatimah;  and  as  its  principal  object  was  to 
contain  a  choice  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  poets  of 
^  *  Ko.  63  of  the  Leyden  Collection. 
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Per&m,  lie  named  it  Klmhlsat  ul  Af  k^r  (the  Beauties  of  Poetrj).  Some 
retses  follow,  hy  il»e  author,  of  wkicK  the  lost  Imes  give  the  iUto  of 
ItM  conimencenieiit  ami  comjilction,  viz.  1207  noil  1211';  alno  a  f^liort 
Mii«*miwi»  in  which  Xta  ile<Ucatt*s  hts  book  to  the  Vizir  Asafiiddauluh. 

In  the  Mucaddamahj  the  nature  and  origin  of  poetry  is  dieeussed^ 
aod  the  rific  and  proj;;ro%«  of  the  art  do^n  to  the  tivelfth  ceutury  of  the 
Hijrah.  Abu  Talih  th*^n  proceeds  to  give  the  dr vicious  of  Persian 
vcr«j  according  to  ten  forms  ami  eighteen  suhjects;  treat*  of  the 
iicce>«nry  qiialiticationi*  for  a  writer  of  biography,  and  the  bc^t  modo 
of  arranging  a  Taxkirah;  then  descrihoa  minutely  the  arran^cnicnt  of 
lii«  own*  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ha^  selected  his  extracts ;  8ay», 
that  of  the  more  celebrated  pi>et*  he  h:Ls  not  hestitated  to  take  four,  or 
even  seven  hundred  couple ts^  jvs  lie  thereby  enables  the  reader  to 
iligfienso  with  forty  or  fifty  volunjeis  of  prose  and  verse;  also,  of  snch 
|N>eiit8  as  the  Hai«!it  Bihit«ht  of  Khusru,  the  stories  of  the  Shah  Nameh, 
tho  Hatulahi  Haidari,  &e.,  from  which  the  extracts  given  are  of  very 
groat  extent.  Particnhir  directions,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the 
Afuccaddaniah,  are  ^iven  to  all  who  copy  his  hook  to  attend  scrupu- 
lously to  the  order  he  has  observed  in  his  anthology,  t^o  that  the 
various  ^eciniena  may  follow  the  life  of  each  author  according  to  a 
prt*scribrd  arrangement,  under  the  several  heads  of  Casidah,  Ghaml, 
Eubiii,  &c.,  conipri,sing  all  the  divisions  of  verse  both  in  subject  and  in 
form.  Each  uf  theso  divisions  has  its  own  alphabetical  series,  and 
eren  where  the  rhyme  i^  changed,  the  alteration  in  announced  by  the 
Had  if  or  final  letter  being  written  in  red,  where  it  firbl  occurs.  A 
Fihrist,  or  Table  of  Content*^  of  elaborate  exactness,  is  prefixed  to  each 
chapter,  giving  in  the  figures  called  Hacam^  the  number  of  extracts 
accompanying  each  memoir,  as  well  as  of  the  couplets  contained  in 
them;  the  amount  in  each  chapter  being  eunjmed  up  sepamtely, 
according  to  their  various  kind^.  The  whole  is  recapitulated  in  a 
Fihrifiti  Kull,  or  Genenil  Index,  by  which  the  rich  content'*  of  the 
Toltitne  are  displayed  under  a  clarified  and  methodical  arrangementi 
of  great  utility  both  for  reference  to  this  particular  Taxkirah,  and  aa  a 
conspectus  of  Per&ian  Utcmture, 

'  Tlicfc  arc  acventveti  di&ik*ha,  concludiug  with 


y^j9 


js:i^\  juaiu  i^.  ^t^ 


OK  THB  EAELIEST 

The  division  of  tie  chapters  m  merely  nmordlng  to  the  letters  ol 

tbe  ftlpliabet;  thuSj  HadkaJii  Allf,  "  Gulden  A/*  ^c.  Tlie  meraoirs 
contained  in  them  amount  to  309,  ajccoinpanied  by  4570  spocimcn^, 
containiug  23^281  coiipletjs.  A  Zil,  or  eupploment,  mipplies  the  tne- 
moira  of  159  |)oet8  more,  whose  compositions  were  either  not  known 
to  the  author  at  the  time  ho  was  engaged  in  the  first  part  of  his  work* 
or  were  more  difficult  to  obtain  from  not  havrng  been  collected  in 
Diwans.  TbciM;  extracts  conaist  of  1105  couplets,  contained  in  53(5 
specimens.  A  Kh^timab  comprises  the  author'^  own  memoir^  tmtl 
those  of  twenty- three  of  his  friendfl  and  contemporaries^  contributing 
316  Hpecimens,  or  1105  couplets;  the  whole  number  of  poete  com* 
memorated  ia  this  Tasskirahj  amounting  to  491 ;  the  epecimenu  of 
their  pcjetty  5422;  and  the  number  of  couplets  a5|55L 

The  chapter  of  Contemporaneous  Poets  contains  an  episode  of  mmB 
interest  to  amateurs  of  Hjnduwi  literature,  though  here  ratlicr 
abrnptly  introdaoed.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  memoir  of  an  tndian 
poet,  Rai  Sunat^h  Sitigli,  BMdr  Takhallus,  the  biographer  takes  occa- 
iioD  to  mention  that,  although  a  Persian  writer,  Sunat'h  Singii  was  a 
Hindi,  and  his  proi>er  language,  Bh:ikka^  the  dialect  of  the  people  of 
Braj\  in  which  composjitions  existed  in  great  number^  armnged  in  thoj 
old  Indian  metrejij  differing  widely  from  those  of  the  Arabg.  Me  theq 
informs  us  that  in  that  language  a  poet  is  called  KabUhwar,  and 
Kabiihwardny  and  that  the  number  of  such  poets  is  so  great,  that  were 
he  to  make  mention  of  all  of  them,  *^  it  woald  lead  to  prolixity;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  pass  them  altogether  in  silence,  would  &I1  far  short  of 
what  is  just,  this  language  being  sweet,  sonorous,  and  distinguished 
by  all  the  properties  essential  to  a  polished  and  learned  tongne."  He 
concludes  an  enloginm  on  the  Bhdkha  dialect  by  proposing  to  gire  a 
sketch  of  some  of  its  most  distinguished  poets,  accompanied  by  thirty- 
two  Kahits,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Dohrahe,  as  specimens 
of  their  compositions,  to  fulfil  the  promise  in  his  prefisu^,  of  gratifying 
the  demand  of  readers  of  every  taste.  There  are  about  ten  memoirs, 
containing,  among  others,  the  names  of  Behdri,  K^sava  Dds,  Snndar, 
&c.,  the  whole  occupying  the  entire  three  sides  of  margin  of  sixteen 
pages  of  the  text,  of  which  seven  are  devoted  to  an  extraordinary 
Risalah,  called  Siraj,  or  by  Pandits,  Bhed  Ndkiya,  or  Ndkiya  Bhed'. 

The  portion  devoted  to  the  author's  own  life  is  confined  to  two 
pages,  commencing  with  an  account  of  his  family,  in  which  his  father, 
Hajji  Muhammad  Beg  Khan^,  is  stated  to  have  derived  his  origin  from 

*  In  the  Preface  his  father  is  called  also  Muhammad  TabrCzi  Isfab&nf,  alluding, 
as  in  the  son's  name,  to  the  origin  of  the  familv,  from  Tabrfz. 
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tho  TarkmaDS  of  Acarbaljan,  tu  have  been  born  in  Abbaeabad  of 
Isfahan,  and  to  have  come  oarly  in  lifo  to  India,  where  be  enti^retl  into 
the  service  uf  the  Vizir,  Abul  Mantsfir  Khun,  wag  appointetl  to  various 
officer  iu  Oudt\  and  8ubBr(|Uontly  Jivixl  tit  Benares.  His  death  took 
phu;e  at  Mnwhidabad,  about  the  sixtieili  year  of  his  age,  Aji,  1183, 
of  which  event  mtber  a  long  Kitali,  or  Frns^iont,  contains  the  date. 
The  name  of  Abu  Talib's  maU^rnal  gmndfather  is  also  givou,  Abui 
H,^wan  BoiT,  a  piotts  and  virtuous  man,  born  at  Isfahan*  and  Konie 
ffw  particulars  of  Urn  lift*  are  mentioned.  Abn  Talib  him*ielf  was 
bom  at  Lakhnaii,  in  the  year  116(J,  and  hi«  early  etincaUon  directed 
by  the  Nawwab  ShajiV  uddaulah,  who,  whenever  he  v»*ited  the  ctty^ 
wajs  pJea;«ed  to  impiire  after  tlje  young  Abn  Talib*8  btntllh  and  weB- 
tkitng.  The  memoir  continues  to  relate  the  progress  of  his  oducatitni, 
hitf  ap|Kiintment  to  various  public  situations  in  the  government  of  Oude, 
and  thii  further  particuiarg  of  hm  history  already  known  from  tho 
narrative  of  his  travels,  and  contain«  no  additional  circumstance  of 
any  literary  interest.  An  specimens  of  his  poetic  talent  it  gives  a  few 
Tetrikttich»,  mnxi}  of  which  are  elegiac  verges  on  hw  8on»  who  died  at 
an  ciirly  age. 

It  hasi  already  been  eeen  from  the  Prefa<"e,  that  the  compiler  has 
not  confined  himiielf  to  a  selection  of  poetry,  but  inj^erted  also  some 
proee  specimens,  which  an^  referred  to  and  numbered  in  the  Index. 
Those  ccmtained  in  the  former  part  of  the  work  are  extracts  from 
SikIi'is  Gulii^n,  from  the  work^  of  Niniat  Khan  Adli,  from  the  Ric&ati 
Aalamgiri,  a  Ri^iileh  by  Mir  Shamsudilin  Fakir,  an  extract  from  the 
Tiirikhi  Niidiri,  and  from  the  Abwiib  «l  Jinun^  Tlio.se  exhibited  in 
the  Khattmah  are  of  his  own  compojsition,  consisting  of  iive  Treatises, 
which  form  a  consi«lerable  part  of  tht?  conchL'<Ion  of  the  volume.  The 
firtt  is  on  Ethics,  of  four  pages;  on  Music,  thret*  l»ages;  a  Treatise  on 
Pro»ody^  about  ten;  forty  of  a  ** Compendious  Essay  on  the  Five 
Branches*  of  Medical  Science;**  and  lastly,  an  Epitome  of  Universal 
History  and  Geography,  to  which  lie  has  given  the  name  of  Lubb  ul 

^1  niay  be  considero<l  as  a  fsejinrate  and 
(iderable  length,  aud  the  author  seems 
d  attention  on  it^  composition.     It  is 


I  great  pain 


>  ar»<  roofitly  well-known  worka.    Nimiit  Khan  waa  a mH of  Peraum  Thmn 


T)w  TAnTwhi  NAdiri  waa  trmnelated  by  Sir  W.  Joucs;     ^  ,UJ-1  w^^t 


1  Tli< 

iSirirt. 

•Thr  ^trji  of  Pnrndiac'^  is  an  ethical  work,  liy  ^tuluiinmad  Mulisln  U(idbAr(;  and 
Shaut*iU(idhj|  KHmatn^d  FaWr,  was  a  ptwl  of  Drldi;  vide  Do  Taaey,  **  Fiw[wir.*' 
Thi?  «»ilnT  iwu  n«jiiirc  no  conimenf. 


^^  U^4^  3  J'f^^ 


1S8*  OS 

iumif/^km  of  tilie  eimiitriM  of  Bmopa^  «ii  of  A« 
ikiMii  of  iWr  libloiy.'  no  pottioB  nlitii«  to  Oml  ftilM 
MM  OXiOBi  Aan  tiuii  wiMk  fa  d^rotod  to  otihor  BuofMo  iplMMi; 
tti  fiigliii  of  ooeh  kngoven  aio  aeponftdy  oolieedl,  mtd  Ao  oi^h 
of  tto  Kilt  IncUoOonipoirf  Mfii  Ha  domisko  aio  lorieirod  io  jUiOfOOfM 
piiOi.  Hio  wltolo  It  UgUy  ooaoos,  aiul  tiioo|^  loo'ioaioto  fiom 
UmMJ  ininmt  hi  ooniioijoii  with  poetry^  w  pootiod  hkgnfkf^io 
idmil  of  Inftker  oaolym  oo  tUt  oocaaion^  it  is  vol!  worOgr  of  ol.Ii|wt 
1  firM  tfiadotion,  to  ozkibit  tike  onioinit  of  kiio«lod|go  pooMoei  by 
iti  aooomplidied  ontlior  oo  to  Toried  and  oactaiiaTO  a  foU  mlimH  of 
fioofol  butoiy  and  gec^jfaphy,  and  oflpeemUy  oa  many  m^^fs^ 
VioaOy  beyond  tbe  Iniits  of  Atttio  inqaky  and  neana  of  lee^aiok. 
Wi  laat  trealiae  was  eompoeed  ISOSs  179a  Tbe  aatlMN^a  deatb 
ooewmdfnl221sl80e>. 

XIL 

Temiiisaiiiig  a  period  of  nearly  six  bandied. yeai^i^  0T«r  wboae 
literatnre  extends  a  series  of  more  than  forty  Tazkirahs,  we  arrive  at 
two  most  remarkable  works^  which,  although  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other  in  title  and  contents,  yet,  from  their  unity  of  design,  and 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  the  same  author,  I  am 
induced  to  count  as  one  single  article  in  the  present  arrangement. 

Preceding  writers  on  the  subject  had  usually  limited  their 
researches  to  a  particular  age,  or  to  poets  who  had  excelled  in  one  or 
more  styles;  but  a  later  author,  grasping  the  whole  circle  of  criticism 
and  biography,  has  given  us  a  complete  survey  of  poetical  literature, 
from  its  earliest  dawn  to  the  very  recent  period  at  which  he  finished 
bis  compilation.  The  results  of  his  diligence  and  learning  he  named 
the  Khuldsat  ul  Keldm  and  Suhufi  Ibrahim. 

Of  these  two  works,  the  former,  or  at  least  a  volume  of  it,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Library  of  our  Society.  The  Suhufi  Ibrahim  appears  to 
be  found  only  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Elliott,  to  whose  interesting 
communication  (already  mentioned)  I  was  first  indebted  both  for  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence  and  for  some  account  of  its  author.  The 
manuscript  has  since  been  kindly  entrusted  to  my  care;  but  the 
(losoription  my  obliging  correspondent  had  already  given  me  of  it» 

I  Boo  "  AbA  T4Hb  KhAn,**  in  the  valuable  Persiao  notices  contributed  to  the 
New  Blugmi)lilQ«l  Diotionary,  1843. 
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contains  so  mauy  interesting  particulars,  I  am  induced  to  quote  it  here 
fiDlire*. 

**  TUis  collection  wns  made  by  the  lute  NawwaL  Am  in  ud  DowlaL, 
A«ii  itl  Mulk,  All  Ibraliim  Klmn  Bahadur,  Nitsir  Jang,  ul  Mntak- 
halluA  ba  Klmlih  Thle  jL^enilcman  wa*i  lianourcd  by  the  friendjihip  of 
Warpon  Ilai^tingf?,  by  whom  he  was  apfjoiutcnl  Jud;^e  of  the  city  of 
Benarefl,  where  he  resided  niany  years,  and  was  highly  respected  for 
the  qttalitiea  of  his  head  and  heart*  He  also  compiled  a  collection  of 
Hindustani  Poetry,  entitled  Gulziiri  Ibrahim,  respecting  which  see 
pa^e  X*  of  AI.  Garciu  de  Tassy*s  Preface  to  Volume  L  of  his  History 
of  the  Literaturt!  o£  Hindustan.  The  Nawwab  baa  divided  \ih  collec- 
tion of  Persian  Poetry  into  two  distinct  works;  the  one  entitled 
Khula;?at  ul  Keldin  is  appropriated  to  selections  from,  aud  abstractd 
of,  the  Met?uawis  of  seventy-eight  poets  who  have  produced  the  mest 
approved  works  in  that  style  of  poetry.  It  is  contained  in  two  large 
fjnarto  volumes  of  200a  pages,  each  page  containing  four  lines  in 
breadth  and  twenty-one  in  length.  The  second  collection  is  entitled 
Siihufi  Ibmhim,  and  includes  the  aorts  of  poetry  not  comprehended 
in  the  foruaer.  To  g^ive  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work,  I 
may  mention,  that  a  large  royal  oetavo  volume  of  6?>4  closely 
written  j>ages  is  filled  solely  with  the  biographical  notices  of  3263 
poets. 

"  The  poetical  extracts  of  tkis  second  work  arc  not  in  my  poasefl* 
ainn.  It  was  compiled  subsofiuently  to  the  Khulasat  ul  Keltim,  when 
the  Nawwab  was  at  a  very  ailvanced  age,  and  I  have  some  doubts 
whether  a  fair  copy  of  it  has  ever  been  taken.  The  nephew  of 
the  Nawwab,  long  a  resident  of  this  city,  informed  me,  that  (owing  to 
the  dissipated  character  of  the  Nawwab's  heirs,)  a  eopy  could  not 
be  obtained,  but  I  have  since  heard  of  the  existence  of  one  in 
the  library  of  an  English  gentleman  resident  at  Bonures.  This  por- 
tion of  the  work  is-,  therefore,  not  to  be  given  up  as  irrecoverable, 
and  there  are  even  reasons  for  conisidering  the  loss  of  it  aa  less  to  be 
legrettcd  than  would  have  been  that  of  the  Mesnawis,  posises^ing  as 
we  do,  the  Diwans  and  miscellaneous  poems  of  the  most  eminent  poeta 
mofitly.  or  entirely  complete. 

**  However,  what  in  my  opinion  remlcrs  the  coUectiou  of  the 
Nawwab  of  j>ecnliar  importance  is  the  very  valuable  mu^  of  biogra* 
pbical  information  it  contains,  not  merely  in  point  of  quantity  of 
matter  only,  but  for  the  great  critical  acumen  displayed  in  selecting 

t  Ta  Mr.  Elltott,  therefore,  I  am  ia<j<»bt>?d  for  the  firat  And  lAat  of  the  works 
which  form  tJiv  Kubjeci  of  tbi»  Essay;  tlu;  indisputably  most  anci(>nt,  mid,  it  is 
rottttotuiblc  to  beiiovc,  tlie  latestj  of  idl  Pcrsijm  Tazklralisw 
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nmd  comparing  tlateis  and  circnmatanoee,  and  on  an  attentire  com- 
parison of  several  notices  in  tlie  Subufi  Ibrahim  with  tiiose  of  the 
Atesh  Kedah,  I  am  induce d,  decidedly  to  gjre  the  preference  to  the 
former. 

•*  The  judicial  liahtts  of  the  Nawwab  must  have  been  favourablo  to 
Ills  critical  discrimination,  which  his  intimacj  with  Earopeana  nmst 
also  have  tended  t^  improve.  The  peace  and  tranqnillity  which  have 
prefailed  in  the  province*  daring  tho  aacendanej  of  the  British  power 
favoured  the  formation  of  extensive  libraries  in  the  cities  of  Lucknow, 
Patna,  and  Benares,  to  all  of  wlnch^  besidea  his  own  extenalve  collec- 
tions^ the  Nawwab  had,  of  course,  access." 

I  will  not  follow  Mr,  Elliott  in  the  inqniry  into  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  NawwaVs  work,  and  of  Lntf  Ali*a  Atesh  Kedah,  a^  I 
have  neither  had  time  to  pursue  it  to  the  same  extent,  nor  am  I 
willing  to  oppose  mjself  to  tlie  concluiiion  which  ao  able  and  critical  a 
schobtr  has  drawn  from  the  research;  although  a  strong  claim  of 
preference  may  naturally  attach  to  the  genuine  composition  of  a 
native  Persian,  m  Lutf  AH  Beg,  exercising  on  its  language  the 
pure  tajste  of  the  country  id  which  he  was  bom,  educated,  and  resj<I- 
ing;  as  compared  with  the  cHtictsm,  however  well  directed  and 
diligently  acquired,  of  a  Musulmau  iuhahitaut  of  Iudi?i,  where  the 
whole  Mahometan  literature,  as  that  of  the  Turks,  is  but  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Persian,  and  their  poetry,  transplanted  from  its  proper 
clime,  and  nurtured  by  the  studious  care  of  imitative  genius,  blooms 
rather  with  the  luxuriant  wantonness  of  exotic  cultivation,  than  with 
the  graceful  symmetry  of  native  growth  which  shades  the  pilgrimed 
tombs  of  Sadi  and  of  Hafiz  at  Shiraz,  and  sheds  undying  fragrance 
over  the  grave  of  Nizami  at  Ganjah,  or  the  resting-place  of  Firdusi  in 
his  paradise  of  Tus*. 

Passing,  therefore,  over  these  and  similarly  interesting  passages  in 
Mr.  Elliott's  letter,  as  belonging  more  to  the  critical  department  of 
poetic  literature  than  to  the  history  of  its  authors,  I  will  rather 
mention  a  few  remarks  with  which  he  favoured  me  in  connexion 

>  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  the  Kawwab's  Tazkirab, 
and  still  less  the  great  obligation  I  am  under  for  the  use  of  it,  by  thus  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  original  literature  of  Persia;  we  owe  very  much  to  the  zeal  and 
labour  of  learned  Mahometan  Indians  in  commenting  and  editing  some  uf  its  most 
valuable  productions;  and  as  a  comprehensive  work  of  vast  range  and  extent,  both 
for  its  judicious  compilation  from  numerous  authorities,  and  labour  of  learned 
criticism,  as  well  as  from  the  paramount  advantage  its  author  possesses,  in  being 
the  most  modem  writer  on  the  subject,  Ibrahim  KhalU*s  Snhuf  is  justly  entitled  to 
preference  over  all  others,  as  the  giound*work  of  Persian  Poetical  Biography  in 
an  European  arrangement. 
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with  Lntf  All's  own  worlt,  to  whicli  subject,  indeed,  I  am  entirely 
iodebtixl  for  tlie  valuable  communication  I  bavc  so  often  quoted. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Elliott  informed  me,  thixt  the  Atot^h  Kcdali 
littd  been  lithogTaphed  in  a  quarto  volume  of  621  pages,  printed  at 
Calcutta  in  the  year  1249,  H'. 

Abo  that  he  is  himself  the  jKissessor  of  a  beautiful  manuscript  of 
the  same  work,  written  at  Sbiraz  mid  Teheran.  (Hl»  dues  not  mention 
the  date.) 

La^ly,  that  the  Nawwab  s  work,  the  Suhnf,  gives  the  biogrnphy  of 
Lutf  All,  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Shamlii, 
and  related  to  WaJi  Muhammad  KLan  Mesriir,  he  observes,  that  In 
tho  year  llDO,  he  waa  informed  by  Sayyid  Muhammad  All  (N^lih 
Takhallus),  that  tlie  Hajji  was  then  residing  in  Isfahan,  where  he  was 
highly  respected,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  ago. 
Further,  the  Nawwab  had  heard  that  the  Hajji  ha<l  compiled  a 
Ta«kirah,  but  hail  never  seen  it,  nor  any  more  of  his  poetry  than  the 
few  verses  which  he  quotes  as  gpeciraens^ 

I  am  happy  to  find  this  record,  by  a  native  writer,  of  the  advanced 
period  at  which  Lntf  All  was  still  living,  tend  to  confirm  the  date  I 
had  ajisumed  on  a  previous  consideration  of  his  work. 

I  have  also  to  observe,  that  the  single  accession  of  Mr*  Elliott's 
copy  of  the  Atesh  Kedah,  to  the  number  already  known  to  ns,  proves 
its  rarity  and  couisequent  value  had  not  been  much  overrated,  tho 
three  years  following  tny  inquiry  hav^ing  dis^elosed  only  this  une  addi- 
tional manUMcript. 

Tlie  Khulasat  ul  Kelam,  or  rather  the  volume  of  it,  contained  in 
our  library"*,  and  the  only  copy  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  is  a  very 

1  A  copy  htm  been  sinee  received  from  India  by  M,  Garcin  de  Tajiey,  who,  wiih  hi  a 

i  kiadneas,  and  in  anticipation  of  tny  wishes,  hsts  oblit^ed  me  with  the  use  of  it 
'^  Latf  All  Bog  appeura  as  a  poet  also  in  Abu  Taiib's  Tuzkirah,  when;,  in 
rllie  lupplementi  two  couplets  of  a  Ghas^l  are  attached  to  hia  name  as  Azar^  but 
liUkceoinpanted  by  a  singlo  litio  of  memoir,  flw  contemporary  WAlih,  in  his 
Tazkiroh  supplies  a  short  notice  of  Azar,  I*utf  AU  Beg,  in  which  after  stating 
Isia  rriationahip  to  Well  Muhammad  Khan  (already  known),  he  mentions  Azar's 
^-eitnorditmry  poetic  talent  at  an  early  age,  being  at  that  lime  only  twenty-five 
yeAVB  old,  and  adda  to  the  particular*  of  his  literary  history,  that  his  first  Takhallua 
was  Wdlid  (Father),  which  he  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  Nukhat  (Perfume), 
and  laMly  fixed  it  as  Azar,  by  which  be  ia  usually  known.  Wilih  does  not,  of 
4?imr«t,  mention  the  Atcsh  Kedalt,  which  was  commenced  after  the  completion  of 
Lli  own  Tnskirnh* 

•  Prewmted  by  Sir  John  micolm,  May  19,  1827,  No.  147  of  Mr.  Morley'e 
Catalogue.  The  MS.  bears  the  title  ^J  i^%^  Sjf^^  ^^S  jJt^  ^^c.,  to 
which  ii  added,  C^]  i^^^ictl^  *SyX^  J^  ^  *sU^  <xXj>  ^ ^2* 
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large  folio  of  405  leayes,  oontxiining  twenty-five  lines  of  prose,  or  fifty 
couplets  of  poetry  in  a  full  page.  The  writing  is  large  and  di*jtiuct, 
and  its  contents  perfect.  Unfortunately,  bm  already  oli«t;rvedj  it  m 
only  the  first  volume,  comprehending  the  letters  AMf  to  Said,  tlie  livca 
being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight'. 
This  copy  la  furnished  with  an  Index  of  the  poets'  names,  and  i-efer- 
enee  to  the  page. 

From  the  preface^  written  in  a  plain  t^tyle,  and  comprised  in  two 
pageft,  the  undertaking  ap{>eari  to  have  heeii  commenced  in  the  mx* 
teenth  year  of  Shah  Alam^  with  the  use  of  numerous  authorities  which 
ure  cited  by  name,  and  to  have  been  completed  in  the  twenty- seventh 
year  of  that  Emperors  reign,  of  the  HijriLh  1H^8^  under  the  au^picci^ 
of  Governor-General  Warren  Hastings.  The  usual  topics  are  dis- 
euft§ed,  the  praise  of  poetry^  the  author  s  love  of  bis  subject  and  early 
attachment  to  poetic  stadies,  and  the  advantiigea  he  proposes  from 
hii  work,  of  which  he  names  uo  lesai  than  seventeen  Tazkirahs  as 
au  then  ties. 

The  memoire  are  mostly  brief,  occupying  seldom  more  than  a  single 
]>a^*  The  exlnictj*  are,  therefore,  the  more  full.  Their  interest  and 
value  may  bo  ax>preeiateJ  from  a  nip  id  survey,  whicli  enables  us  to 
juflge  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  work ;  if^  indeed,  the  remaining  portion 
was  completed  according  to  the  author  s  design,  or  if  it  is  still  extant. 

In  this  volume  we  have  eighteen  pages  of  extract  from  the  very 
rare  poem  of  Asadi  of  Tiis^  Firdusi's  contemporary  and  teacher,  called 
the  Gershasp  Nameh^  of  which  scarcely  even  mention  is  made  in  bis 
life  by  most  other  authors;  fourteen  pages  of  the  J^mi  Jem,  the 
mystical  poem  of  Auhadi  of  Maraghah;  thirty-five  of  the  Hamlahi 
Haidarl,  an  epic  by  Ilafia  Bazil  on  the  heroic  actions  of  the  first 
four  Khalifs";  twenty  pages  of  the  Muhayti  A^zam*,  and  other  works 
of  Mirza  Bidil,  of  whom  a  long  memoir  is  given;  fifty-six  pages 
of  extract  are  from  Zulali*s  very  scarce  Khamsah;  twenty-six  from 
various  poems  of  Shefai',  as  the  Mihr  u  Muhabbat,  Didahi  Biddr, 

1  About  half  the  number  contained  in  the  whole,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott's 
account ;  the  division  of  the  alphabet  being  also  in  the  same  proportion^  it  would 
Heem  that  we  possess  just  half  the  entire  work. 

*  The  Nawwab*8  Hindustani  Tazkirah,  the  Gulzdri  Ibraliim,  was  completed 
the  same  year : — see  M.  de  Tassy's  work. 

'  Stewart's  Catalogue  of  Tippoo's  MSS.,  No.  LXVIII. 

"Lore  and  Friendship,"  "The  Wakeful  Eye,"  and  the  "Saltcellar  of  Divine 
Truth.**    Sherfuddin  Hasao,  Shefaf,  of  Isfahan  died  1037. 
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atiit  N'ctiickdani  Hukikut ;  and  from  tho  Ciim  n  Cadr  of  Selim',  all 
cotnpaaitionH  of  tli*^  greiitcRt  riirity.  There  art?  c«nsideraW«  extnicts 
from  the  Nan  u  Hdwa*  of  Beluti  Amuli";  froiu  tlie  Khuyru  and  Shirin 
of  Jelal  JaMir,  one  of  tbo  scarcoiit  verHiticiituais  of  ihnt  favour! to 
romance;  from  the  ZAdi  Musaflrin^^  or  Pilgrim's  Wallet,  a  uiy^ttcal 
poem  of  Huf^alni:  from  a  very  raro  Stiki  Nanioh  of  Ibrahim  Adhein, 
and  another  by  Rixn.,  has  father \  Shorter  specimeng,  though  of 
gr^at  value  also,  as  exhibiting  poems  otherwise  inaccessible  to  ns, 
introduce  us  to  tho  Maanij  ul  Khayal*  of  Tejelli,  the  Tiiti  N;!iiieh 
of  Hnniid  of  Lahor*;  Mc^nawif^  of  Sabit,  Aslnm,  Ibrahim  of  Delhi, 
Kh^lis,  KhAjfi  of  Kirra^n,  Diiof,  and  the  J/>sh  u  Khur6sh  of  Arzu*, 
himself  also  a  biofjrapher  of  his  brotfier  poetic.  Besides  these  valuable 
extraet?, — ^raluaijlo  both  from  their  copiou^^neffs  and  from  tho  rare 
quality  of  the  works  they  reprcf^ont,  there  arc  passage.^  of  ecpial  extent 
from  tho  more  popular  pocnus  of  tlie  Hadicah,  and  Bustdn ;  from 
Ahlfii  two  Mesiiawis;  from  the  Tuhfat  ul  Irukain;  thowe  of  Ali  Hazin 
and  the  Kham^alis  of  Jauu  and  Amir  Kliui*ru,  whieh  two  authors 
alone  furnish,  the  one  115  and  the  other  ICO  pages,  equal  to  between 
tlilrteen  and  fourteen  thousand  couplets*. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Stthufi  Ibrahim.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  edition  is, 
tn  tho  copy  1  am  using,  the  facility  of  reference  from  the  arrangement 
being  in   one  eimple  series,   in   alphabetic,    though   not   strictly   in 


*  Mulmmmiid  Culi  of  Tc^herany  a  ooutemporaTy  of  Lutf  Ali  Beg  Aznr. 

*  IJL=>  .    •  U     Major  StewftTt's  Catalogue,  No.  LXXIV.,  called  there  tho 
"^LoaffUidtbeCake.'* 

*  JL«lx  <S^    Sliaikli  BeH  uddfn  Muhammad   of  Amul  in^  Kliorasaii, 
dkdat  Ufahaa  WW. 

,  ,  ^j  jiLi*^    Jlj     Also  ill  Tippoo'fi  Library,  No.  LXXI V.     Sayyid  Miiti- 
lana  llufiaini  SAdit,  called  IIuBaim,     IIamnier*a  Redckuiiate,  &c.  No.  LXXII. 
JL^  I   iSithj    A  poet  of  the  time  of  Shall  Abbaa. 
iUAl  z-^yK^     Mulla  Ali  Ra4f  Trjelli  wta  of  Yezd,  and  died  1088. 

uaJU iS^^  tLxA^  (^^f' — ^*-^' "^i^ ^^W  -N^  ^ 

J^^j^  3  lAv^    Sirajnddin  Ali  Khan  A?5Sii  is  author  of  the  Tazkirah 
caJlerl  MajidA  ul  NefiVs,  of  tfchich  TneoUnti  will  b"*  mado  later. 

*  In  the  mwuuipcript  title  to  tliis  copy,  the  volume  is  iMiid  to  cantain  cighly-fciir 
Xmiairui  in  alL 
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lexicographic  order '^  and  tlie  siemoira  beiog  ntimWed  under  each 
letter  to  eorrespotid  wjtli  an  index  at  tlie  oammeneeinent  af  tli@ 
volume;  tlius  spariag  ii  trarifllator  one  of  the  most  troublesome  opera- 
tions necessary  before  making  iitte  of  most  maniiiieript  eolleetioiis  of 
memoir. 

The  preface  aflorda  few  partioulajs  in  addition  to  those  alreiidy 
obt£iined.  It  alladi?a  to  the  profe^ional  dutb^^  wbieh  had  long  post- 
poned the  completion  of  the  author's  early  and  favourite  project,  tho 
eom position  of  a  Tazkimhj  for  which  he  had  qualified  himeelf  by  long 
^tudy  and  by  the  colJcction  of  vast  inateriab,  seventy-two  volumes 
being  at  hand  during  the  time  in  -whhdi  he  waa  engaged  in  it'.  He 
states  bis  pbiu  of  dividing  liii^  work  into  two  parts,  already  named ^  and 
ia  the  arrangeaient  of  extracts^  proposea  to  class  them  according  to  tluj 
Radif.  This  jirefaco  iillfl  only  four  page*,  and  concludes  with  a 
Tarikb  contained  in  four  lines,,  of  which  the  last  gives  the  date,  1 203, 

The  author  allows  himself  no  place  among  the  poet^  of  his  collection, 
as  practised  by  many  of  hh  predecessors,  nor  does  his  preface  enter 
into  details  of  his  private  history  or  of  Msa  family.  The  date  of  hiM 
doath  18  fixed  by  M,  de  Tw^<y\  1793  or  17^*4  of  the  Cbmtian  em^ 
corresponding  with  1208  of  the  Hijrah. 

1  The  author  has  however,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  taken  pains  to  place 
together  poets  with  the  same,  or  similar  names,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  assist  still 
further  those  who  consult  his  work. 

'  At  least  twenty  Tazkirahs  are  quoted  by  name  in  various  parts  of  his  work, 
and  lives  of  thirteen  of  their  authors  are  foimd  among  the  memoirs. 

s  This  Tarikh  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  production  of  Ahmed  H&ti£  of 
Isfahan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  very  modem  poets  of  Persia.  His 
memoir  in  the  Suhuf  relates  his  intimacy  with  its  author,  and  he  appears  in  Lutf 
Ali*s  work,  of  whom  also  he  was  the  contemporary  and  friend,  to  have  been  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  in  Chronogram. 

*  From  a  verse  of  the  Indian  poet  Jur^t;  vide  Life  of  Nawwab  All,  Ibrahim^ 
"  Hist  de  la  Litt.  Hindoui,"  &c.  "the  memoir  of  Jur^t  in  the  Suhuf  is  thus 
given. 


y^    CLk^\   ^^\i  3    iS,SjJ>   ^Ly    fc^    ^S    V*^-=*=;/   (^ 

The  Suhuf  frequently  alludes  to  its  twin  brother,  the  Tazkirahi  Rekhtab,  by 
which  name  the  Gulziri  Ibrahim  is  always  designated  in  that  woric 
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Tlie  preoedtug  skotclies  Lllugtrate  all  tho  hltberta  unde^cribed 
works  on  biogntpbyf  whicli  I  am  at  pre^Dt  able  to  quote  from  actual 
insfioctlon.  It  reinaiua  to  notice  briefly  tlioae  otherj*,  which  seem  lcfi« 
arecssihlo,  namiu^  theni  a*;  nearly  in  chronological  order  ajsi  our  scanty 
data  will  allow,  and  concluding  with  such  ns  cannot  yet  be  clashed,  or 
arc  almosrt  of  doubtful  exitrtonce, 

E%*ou  in  its  present  incomplete  state  we  hare  now  a  series  of 
aiuboritie^  of  great  importanoej  and  the  eighteen  Tazkirahs  already 
deiicrihcd,  including  thoi^e  which  bave  been  made  known  by  other 
contributions,  form  a  code  of  Biographical  Law,  from  the  earliest 
anttfjiiity  of  the  poetic  art  in  Persia  to  the  present  time.  Of  these,  Al 
Aufi,  Muhammad,  i.s  the  founder  of  the  faith,  and  ]h  followed  by  the 
four  autboritiea,  Al  Rdshidin,  universally  acknowledged  and  esteemed; 
unless,  perhaps,  AH  Shtr  (AH  the  Lion)  may,  like  the  hero  and 
guiirdiao  of  tho  Shiahs,  hold  with  some  a  dicjputed  rank,  and  the  MejsiHs 
iiJ  Nef^is  be  conmdored  rather  a  Turki,  than  a  Persian  biography. 
The  authors  of  the  twelve  other  Tazkti*ahs  now  known  to  uk  (Nog. 
IL  to  XI L,  includiug  the  Atesh  Kedah),  equalliug  in  number  and 
authority  the  spiritual  Pontift»  of  Islamiem,  may  be  called  tho  twelve 
Imams  or  directors  of  our  poetic  creed;  Ibrahim  Khalil  being  the 
Mchdi,  whoso  second  self,  the  lost  portion  of  hia  Subuf^  we  may  hope 
is  only  »lumbctring  in  the  gloom  of  some  nncuta-logued  Kutnbkhaneh, 
lo  which  it  haj5  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  from  whence  we  are  yet 
U>  expect  its  ra^iiant  re-appearance* 


The  Maikhaneh  n  Butkhaneh  of  Mulla  Sufi  appears  to  potiM'8«  a 
Iijgher  claim  to  antiquity  than  any  of  the  other  workg  now  first 
cU^scribed,  reference  being  made  to  it  in  Tahir  s  preface,  where  it  is 
jdiused  in  tlie  list  of  his  authorities,  apparently  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  as  taking  preccilence  even  of  the  Tazkirah  of  Taki 
Kibhi.  The  exact  date  of  its  composition  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
occupies  the  period  between  Taki's  work  and  that  of  Sam  Mirza. 
I  find  no  other  reference  to  the  Maikhaneh^  as  an  authority,  and  the 
only  life  of  the  author  I  have  ae  yet  met  with*  is  in  the  Snhnf,  in 
urhjch  "Maulana  Muhammad  Sufi"  h  ataled  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Maxandarau,  and  in  the  year  1038  to  have  been  a  resident  of  Ahmed- 
abod  in  Gujerat,  and  afterwards,  for  some  time,  of  Kaiibmir;  to  havo 
bwn  a  diistinguitibed  follower  of  Sufyiem,  and  to  have  arranged  a 
collection  of  poetry,  principally  from  the  Diwans  of  ancient  writers. 
By  detlre  of  tho  Emperor  Johangir  He  came  from  Kashmir,  but  arriv- 
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in^  at  Serliiiulj  died  there.  The  memoir  adds,  tlmt,  lUtlioii^h  Wo^a- 
pliers  have  classed  liini  under  tho  letter  M,  yet  lie  UKod  butli  liia  mimeis, 
^luliammadj  and  Sufi*  as  a  Takhallus, 

The  work  of  MuUa  Baciii,  t^Uu  which  comprises  from  the  timo 
of  tho  comniencenieiit  of  poetry  till  the  reign  of  Akber  Sliah^  (Pre- 
face U>  Khazaneh). 

In  the  Sahuf  we  have  the  life  of  Mir  Bacai  of  Tsfmah,  whose 
name  was  Abul  Bsie^,  and  who  whb  coEtemporary  witl»  Shah  Abbas, 
aud  m  aaid  to  have  w^ritten  a  Tajskirat  ul  Shuara  in  au  elegant  style, 
eontniriin;^  the  poets  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akber  Shah^  but 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  hia  biographer. 

The  Kaabahi  Irf/tn,  and  Firddsi  Khay^l,  both  by  Auhadi,  have 
already  been  notieed  jn  the  account  of  hia  larger  workj  of  whrch  tUo 
one  was  the  preeursor,  and  the  other,  an  abridgineBt- 

^^ 

Kh^shg^  is  quoted  in  the  Suhuf^  and  in  Sir  Gore  Onseley's 
"  Notices  of  Thirty-one  Persian  Poets,"  Bindraban  Khushgu's  work  is 
referred  to  from  Sir  Gore's  own  inspection.  The  author  is  there  said 
to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Indian  poet  Faizi,  and 
must  therefore  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akber. 
The  quotations  refer  to  his  work  as  being  a  Biography,  as  well  as 
Anthology. 

Quoted  in  the  preface  to  the  Khulasat  ul  Kelam  as  one  of  its 
authorities. 

In  Major  Stewart's  Catalogue  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  Library,  No. 
XXXV.,  is  a  copy  of  the  "Mudsiri  Rehimy  {^^^^s^r  i^^)>  Memoirs 
of  Abdal  Rehim  Khan  Khanan*,  Vizier,  and  of  all  the  illustrious 
nobles,  authors,  and  poets  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Akber.  Author, 
Abd  al  Baky,  a.d.  1613."  It  is  questionable,  from  this  description, 
whether  the  work  can  be  considered  strictly  a  Tazkirat  ul  Shuara. 

*  Akber  Shah  reigned  from  907  to  1014.    Shah  Abbas  began  to  reign  994. 

"  Rahfm  was  also  his  Takhallus.  A  memoir  of  this  distinguished  nobleman, 
who  was  himself  a  poet,  as  well  as  being  celebrated  as  a  patron  of  poets,  is  found 
in  the  Suhuf.     He  was  bom  a.d.  964,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
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TlioSiilmf,  in  Uic  life  of  SliatkL  Fufzi,  quotes  tlic  MiiiUiri  llahimi', 
antl  call«  lU  iiuthor  F:iixi'^  conteniporury. 


The  Tazkirah  of  Niixini  of  Tabriz,  Tncntioned  in  tlie  preface  to  the 
Kba^anaL,  bas  also  l»een  uscil  in  tlie  compilation  of  tht;  KliuJjisat  ul 
Kelain»  the  author  of  whicli,  in  liis  other  work,  the  Suhuf,  gives  the 
folh>wing'  notice  of  Nazim,  as  a  biographer  ami  a  poet. 

**  Muhamnjad  Siidic,  Tahrizi,  tvliowe  poetir  name  is  Nazim,  and  who 
was  brother  to  Muhammad  Rizjt  Be;;^  MerwiVrid  Fer»>sh,  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Abl>ai;al)ad,  in  Isfahan,  lie  was  diMingaitshed  by  praise- 
worthy qualities  and  agreeable  manners,  and  vnis  tjuito  free  from  all 
worldJy  attachments.  He  kept  coujpany  cbiefiy  with  the  t^odly  and 
pioas,  and  from  poverty  and  affliction  mixed  little  in  the  society  of 
men.  After  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Kaabah,  he  came 
in  the  year  1037,  to  India,  where  he  met  with  Taki  Auliadi,  the 
Biogmpher.  He  is  aathor  of  a  Mesnawi,  called  Firuz  u  Shahbtiz 
r  iLfc^Li  5  J3r^^  ^"^  wrote  much  poetry  beside*.  On©  of  his 
works  is  a  Biography  of  Poct^,  which  he  arninged  by  the  desire  of 
Shah  Abban,  and  in  which  he  ha^  only  iii.scrted  Ghazals  and  Rubai^s, 
The  memoirs  are  in  an  abridged  form,  but  he  has  shown  mncb  judg- 
ment in  his  selection  of  .specimens/'  His  life  h  ako  given  by  Mirza 
T.ihir,  who  says,  be  composed  '*  an  abridged  Taaikirahj"  and  died  a 
few  years  previous  to  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing. 

The  above  title  is  given  by  Haj^ji  Kbalfu,  among  Perman  works  on 
this  gubjcct,  and  is  copied  from  liim  by  U^Herbelot,  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  it  by  any  other  oriental  unthor.  Hajji  Klialfa  wrote  his 
Encyclopedia,  a.d.  1002,  but  beyond  this  vague  indication,  I  have  no 
means  of  fixing  the  date  of  Babashah*«  Tazkirah*. 

The  Sulmf  names  a  poet  Baba  Sha!i  of  Isfahan,  of  tho  time  of 
Abbaa  II.     This  would  be  too  Jato  for  Hajji  Khalfa'is  notice. 

-„*fc.  -*c?ljCfl  ^u*  **  i'  ^*  wrlttcw  j\^  in  tlie  Nawwab*»  other  Tazkimli, 
Andy  t  think,  diewhcro  in  the  Suhnf,  it  rnnjr  here  be  a  mlstike,  in  repetition  of 
tli«  »ot\l  j^Liu«  "  eontetnpnriuy.'* 

C^^^\  f*c\jL^  xT  (5<^"=v  j^ix^  i^^i-Us 

•  It  ikltio  iiLinthi  in  ihc  list  of  Tazkirnha  of  Poets,  pa^c  Uti  of  the  Pamabee 
Oiicntali  prvbablj  laaericd  oa  the  aulhpfiijr  mcuti^ntd  »boYc. 
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The  Suhuf  also  givm  a  memoir  of  ^*  Maalana  Sli/tli  Shulili,  a  mu* 
tompcmry  of  Taki  Atihadi,  ii  poet  well  skilled  in  versifieatioii,  who 
composed  a  Mesnawi  in  the  measuro  of  the  Tnlifat  u!  Iriikain  (of 
Kha^iim),  and  arranged  also  a  Tazkimt  ul  SliuAra,"  Possibly  this 
author  ii?  the  Babi  ShAh  of  Hajji  Khalfft,  already  mentioned  ?  The 
early  date,  as  being  in  Aufaadia  time,  would  mako  it  probable^  and  the 
titlei>  of  Biiba  or  Maid^a,  common  to  Derwi^hcs  and  holy  men^  might 
well  be  applied  indifiereutly  to  one  and  the  same  person. 

3Ui!  UAkl 

The  LatlTf  nl  Khayal,  le  qnoted  in  the  Sub uf,  by  lU  full  name,  and 
also  as  the  Lat^if.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  collection  of  Pro- 
fesfeior  Duncan  Forbes,  The  work  is  described  in  Major  Stewart's 
Catalogue  of  Tifipoo's  Library  to  have  been  "commenced  by  Minea 
Mubamniad  S^Iah^  a.d.  1731 ;  ant!  finished  by  Jafer  Na^^iry  in  171*2; 
tbnd  to  contain  memoirs  of  the  authore^  as  well  m  ei>ecimens  of  their 
poetry."     It  is,  bowover,  merely  an  Anthology. 

Profeinor  Forbee's  maniiBcript  h  a  very  thick  octavo  volume^  in 
which  the  preface  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  auihoFs 
anangement  of  his  extractSj  without  giving  any  further  information 
tlian  tlio  title  of  tho  work,  LatslYf  ul  Kbayj^l,  and  that  ho  made  an 
abridgment  of  it,  called  the  Khulmjuhi  Lata  if  ul  KbaytlL  In  a 
Casidah,  however,  which  follows  the  preface,  and  contains  the  praise  of 
his  performance,  he  calls  himself  Muhammad  Sdlih^,  and  the  last  line 
forms  a  Tarikh  of  its  completion ^  1104.  The  selection  is  from  nume- 
rous authors,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  memoir.  The  arrangement 
is  alphabetical,  according  to  the  final  letter,  in  the  manner  of  a  classed 
Diwan,  and  each  specimen  is  merely  headed  with  the  poet*s  name. 

The  only  work  which  distinctly  quotes  this  Tazkirah  is  the 
Khazanahi  Aamirah  in  its  very  full  and  interesting  catalogue  of 
authorities.  ''Kelimat  ul  Shuara  by  Serkhush,  which  same  name 
forms  the  Tarikh  of  its  commencement^.  The  date  of  its  completion 
was  1122,  according  to  the  year  stated  in  figures  at  the  end  of  the 

^^  V^^  ^^  45*^ 
^^  V/^*  ^>*/  C^ 

•  ij»M^\.j  v*^^'  y^^^ 

'  The  letters  of  the  title  give  1093. 
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*  All  the  other  information  to  be  obtained,  13  in  the  memoirs  of 
tlie  author  given  in  the  biogmphical  part  of  the  mine  work,  in  the 
Maciilnt,  tbo  Suhuf,  and  by  Abu  Talib.  Of  these,  as  in  most  other 
casts,  that  in  the  Snhuf  i»  the  best,  "Serkhush  Hindi,  whose  name 
wad  Muhammad  Afzal  (son  of  Muhammad  Zahid)  was  attaehed  to  the 
court  of  AbiUlhili  Khan  Hahmi.  He  wa«  bom  in  Kashmir  in  the 
rvtgti  of  Shah  Jeljan  1050;  was  educated  bj  Hakkak  Shimzi,  and 
Muhamnm^l  Ali  Mabir,  and  was  recognized  by  Mirza  Muizz  Fitmt 
and  hitf  con  tern  pomries,  as  one  of  the  standard  poets  of  the  time.  In 
tlie  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alamgir  ho  settled  in  Delhi,  and  tu  the 
reigu  of  Farrukhetr  died,  at  the  age  of  ecventy-six,  a.h.  1127,  (Abu 
Talib  makes  his  death  1126.)  He  wrote  a  compendoua  Tazkirah  on 
the  lives  of  the  |M>ets  of  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Alamgir,  and  called 
it  Kelrmat  nl  Shuara.  Khushgu,  who  was  a  pupil  of  hii^,  writes  in  his 
own  Taxkirah^  that  the  entire  works  of  Serkhiish, ' compriinng  the 
Mesnawi  called  N6ri  Ali  (The  Light  of  Ali),  and  another  named 
Husn  u  Ishc  (Beauty  and  Love),  with  a  Saki  Nameh,  and  a  Shah 
Naniehi  Muhammad  Aazam  Shah,  anmunt  to  near  forty  thousand 
oouplots,  bat  that  they  are  not  In  general  oirculation.  Serkhush  was 
»  companion  of  Shaikh  N^ir  Ali  and  Mirza  Bedil."  Abu  Talib  calls 
him  Muhammad  Afzal  Ali  Serkhush,  and  says  his  Tazkirah  was  highly 
eeteemed. 

The  Khajsaneh  gives  a  wimilar  biography,  and  praises  both  his 
poetry  and  hie  Tazkirah,  from  which  it  t|uotes  an  anecdote  of  Saidi, 
(t5iVA/<*  )  a  poet  of  Teheran,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Serkhush, 
which  introduces  a  Quatrain  of  his  composition,  followeil  by  antither 
specimen  translated  from  a  Hindi  couplet,  of  which  the  original  is 
giren,  as  well  as  the  Persian  Tcrsion. 


Perpetual  Sfirin^.  "The  work  of  IkUlfis  (^MUl)  of  Shah- 
jehauibad,  of  which  the  title  is  the  Tarikh  of  its  composition,  and  from 
\%  is  obtained  tho  year  1136\'*     Preface  to  the  Khazaneh, 

The  life  of  Ikhlas  is  given  in  the  Suhuf,  thus;  **  Ikhlas  of  Ddili, 
\m  name  Ki^^hnchand,  son  of  Achal  D^  Kahni',  and  pnpil  of  Abdul 
Ghanni  Beg  Cabul  (^J»-o).  He  composed  a  svity  brief  Biography  \\( 
Poet«,  called  HeoM-^^'^  ^-^har,  which  the  author  of  the  present  work 

*  The  vnUu  oi  I  he  letters  mast  be  doubled  for  this  dftie. 
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lias  fccen.  He  passed  from  tliis  iicTiMliaMc  rewting-plnce  in  ilic  reJ^'ii 
uf  Aliiniul  Sbah  iou  cif  Muluiiiiiiiiid  ShttliV"  The  Stiluif  (iuoteis  tli© 
Hcmisheh  Behar  in  severEl  places** 

"The  work  of  Mwliammad  All  Khdn  Matfn  (  ^^)  of  Ka^hiiiir, 
who  wrote  tlie  live^  of  tbe  poets  from  tli©  gloriouii  roigii  of  Boliadur 

Sliah-*  till  tiic  peaceful  reign  of  Muhammad  Bliali"."  Preface  to 
KhaKanelj. 

I  da  not  find  the  life  of  the  authtir  in  any  Taiklrah,  The  Subuf 
has  a  "Slmikh  Abdul  KirA  Matin,"  bora  at  Mahanj  who  settled  in 
Delhi  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  the  Empcvor  Muhammad  Sbah, 
bltt  they  can  hanlly  he  identified* 

i^\j\    3yM  ^»  Um    JJ 

The  Yadt  Bayza,  and  Servi  A^^id^  are  both  by  the  author  of  the 
Kbazanahi  Aamirahj  and  are  nieutbued  in  the  prcfiice  to  that 
Tazkirah. 

^*  Yiifli  Bnjz.jj  by  tho  author  of  the  pres^ent  workj  on  the  lives  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  poets.  1  composed  the  beginning  of  this  book 
in  Sivest^n  in  Sind,  and  it  obtained  extensive  circulation.  After 
my  return  from  Sind  to  Hind,  having  destroyed  that  copy,  1  wrote 
another  in  the  year  1148,  and  arranged  this  hemistich  as  its  Tarikh 
Loaj  Ju  J^r  f^^fiS  Kj^  .  Many  of  the  sources  from  which  it  was 
compiled,  being  now  no  longer  available,  viz. ;  the  Nefiiis  ul  Madsir, 
the  Subhi  S^dic,  the  Tazkirah  of  Nazim  of  Tabriz,  that  of  Mulla 
Catai,  and  others,  I  have  transferred  a  great  part  of  the  old  materials 
into  the  Khazanahi  Aamirah." 

Of  the  Servi  Azad,  its  author  in  the  Khazanah  merely  gives  the 
date  of  the  composition,  1166.  It  was  used  by  Ibrahim  Khalil,  and 
is  referred  to  in  his  preface  to  the  Suhuf. 

'  Ahmad  Shah  reigned  a.h.  1160  to  1167. 
'  Bahadur  Shah  began  to  reign  a.h.  1)19. 
'  Muhammad  Shah  began  to  reign  a.h.  1130. 

*  The  Yadi  Bayza  is  an  allusion  to  the  "White  Hand'*  of  Moses.  Servi 
Aziid,  an  image  of  frequent  use  among  the  Persian  poets,  plays  on  the  name  of 
the  author,  GliuUmi  Alf  Azdd. 

*  These  letters  give  the  number  1108  only;  possibly  it  should  be  -,J^^, 
by  which  the  additional  40  would  be  obtained.  * 
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Theso  tlirco  works,  from  wlikh  it  lias  jtigt  Wn  statetl  tUat  lUo 
aatlior  of  tLo  Yadi  Bayza  licrived  some  of  Im  materialfi,  aro  not  nauied 
ebe where.  The  Suhuf  <juoto3,  in  one  placo,  iho  NofiiTs  ul  A^r. 
(jii^l  j^oULj)  The  Subhi  Stidic  is  tlie  name  given  in  Peraia  to  the 
true  tlawn,  in  distinction  from  the  first,  or  early  appearance  of  light, 
which  they  call  Subhi  Kiizib',  and  the  allusion  here  is  perhaps  to  the 
author's  name,  or  poetical  name,  being  Sadie",  though  I  cannot  obtain 
any  iuAintialion  frnm  monioirs  of  the  many  poet-i-  m  called"*.  Neither 
due«  Catai  occur  as  a  Takhallus  in  these  Tazkirahd.  We  have  no 
means  of  judging  by  how  much  these  works  were  anterior  to  tiio 
author  who  quotes  them^  but  we  have  already  pieen  that  tli(*y  were  no 
longer  extant  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Tliev  ma  v.  llunvfore.  be 
supposed  tu  have  liecn  of  very  early  date. 

"The  work  of  Azamat  Ullali  Bikhabar  of  Balgntm,  which  wajj 
composed  in  the  year  1141."     Preface  to  the  Khazaneh. 

The  Suhuf  give^  the  life  of  *^  Bikhabar  lialgnioii,  son  of  that 
Irariied  mystic,  Mir  Lutf  Allah,  wJ»ose  Takhalhus  was  Ahmadi;  his 
family  was  of  the  Husaini  Sayyids  of  WiiBit,  who  settled  at  Balgnim." 
The  menioir  further  htjttes  him  to  have  been  an  aecompii.shed  Suli, 
fikilled  in  music,  and  in  the  art  of  writing  Sbikasteb,  and  much 
esteemed  anjong  the  poeta  of  his  time.  Ho  ia  stated  to  have  die* I 
A.H.  1  i  42.  The  author  of  the  Suhuf  mentions  having  seen  the  Diwan 
nf  Bikhabar,  but  does  not  name  any  biographical  work  by  him.  The 
life  of  his  futher,  Ahmadi,  is  also  given  in  its  proper  pbvcc,  and  his 
death  placed  in  the  year  1041,  which  date  can  hardly  be  r«*coneiled 
with  the  period  at  which  his  son  lived.  In  the  same  work  is  to  be 
found  Blkbabars  son,  Mir  Nawaxisli  All  Fakir,  died  IHiT. 


t^^\^  ^V0    Seo  Waring'8  **Tour  to  Slieenut,*'  page  107. 

xim  of  TnbHz  wns  culled  Sjidtc;  (H^rhups  hia  Tozktr&h,  to  whtch  no  spectAl 
^j^lven  by  the  Sidiuf  or  Khaj!;oiah,  may  be  the  Subhi  Sidle? 

•  I  hiive  since  noticed  in  Sir  W,  Oii9elcy*8  *^  CaUlogue^"  i<tc,,  tho  **  Subli 
Sudck/*  descrLbe«l  as  a  T&rikh,  or  History  of  Kiii^,  aad  celebrated  and  learned 
mea^  by  *^  ^Lduunmed  Sadek  Isfiihani.'*     Tbis  in  probably  tlie  Kone  work, 

•  1  am  not  aware  of  tbe  exact  lUle  uf  tbe  work.  It  m  so  caWed  In  tlie  only 
nuthoriiy  which  mentions  it;  but  tlio  word  ScffQah  may  also  here  be  used  only  lu 

^  oomprehpusive  and  very  usual  seinse  of  Lo^k, 
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I  Lave  not  at  present  access  to  a  copy  of  this  work,  but  it  is  con- 
tamed  hi  thp  library  of  tlie  late  Sir  Gqt^  Onseley,  tmd  is  describe<l  by 
tbnt  lamented  and  diatinguisbed  orieiita.list  in  his  *'  Notices  of  Thirty^ 
one  Persian  Po^ts,'*  aliortly  to  bo  pnbli^b«d  by  tbc  Ofiental  Trans- 
ktion  Fand^  to  whose  Committee  it  has  descended  as  a  mournful 
bequei?t  from  their  amiable  and  accompli  ihed  eh  airman.  Having  be«*ii 
favoured  by  a  pernml  ef  the  »heQt«  wbtie  in  the  preas^  1  have  matle 
nae  of  it  for  some  additional  particalarji  to  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  tht> 
latter  part  of  this  sketch. 

Boiides  the  notice  in  Sir  Gore's  work,  and  a  very  full  biography 
by  M.  de  Tassy,  (Litt^ratnro  Hlndoai,  &c.,)  in  which  bis  Persian 
T&zkirah  m  mentioned,  memoirs  of  Sirdjaddin  All  Khan  Arzu  are 
given  in  both  tlm  works  of  the  Nawwab  Ibmhimt  in  the  Ma^mlat  nl 
Bbnora,  in  the  Atesh  Kedah,  and  by  Abn  Talib,  No  additions  of  any 
importance  are  to  W  derived  from  these,  to  the  researches  of  the  two 
Orientalists?  named  above.  A  veiy  long  Hat  of  Arzu**;  compositions, 
poetical  and  otberwtsej  is  given  in  the  Subuf ;  the  la^t  of  these  is  bis 
blographiea]  work,  but  without  any  critical  observation  on  its  merits* 
Among  the  celebrated  poets  of  his  time  with  whom  Sirajnddln 
associated,  Mirm  Bidil  and  Mir  Ghulami  Ali  Ahsani  are  esipeciaMj 
mentioned.  The  Khazanahi  Admirah,  in  naming  the  Mejma  ul  NefaYs 
as  an  authority,  says,  it  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Tazkirah  of 
Mirza  Tahir  Nasrabadi,  and  that  of  Taki  Auhadi  of  Isfahan. 

"Merdumi  Didah',  by  Shah  Abdul  Hakim,  Governor  of  Lah6r, 
who  compiled  it  in  1175  at  Aurangabad,  and  inserted  in  it  whatever 
poetry  he  had  seen."  (Preface  to  the  Khazaneh,  in  whose  list  of 
authorities  it  is  the  last,  and  latest  in  date.) 

I  find  no  other  notice  of  it,  nor  can  I  meet  with  a  memoir  of  the 
life  of  any  Abdul  Hakim  of  Lah6r. 

"  The  work  of  Mir  Abdul  Wahhdb  of  Daulatdbdd,  which  put  on 

*  "The  Apple  of  the  Eye."  It  is  difficult,  except  from  the  explanation  of  the 
authors  themselves,  where  we  have  the  advantage  of  it,  to  guess  the  application 
of  the  titles  they  give  their  works.  Where  they  do  not  contain  the  author's  name, 
or  an  allusion  to  bis  patron,  they  are  frequently  put  together  merely  with  a  view 
of  forming  a  chronogram,  which,  howeve^  in  the  present  instance,  cannot  be  the 
object. 
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the  tnaaky  garb  of  c(>m|>o!»iium  in  the  year  IITS^  and  of  wliich  the 
n&me  fornia  the  rlato/*  (Khai^neti,  wliich  Ih  the  only  work  ttint  men- 
tions it.)  No  poet  wbose  Takhullue  is  Binazir',  lias  a  work  of  tbi^ 
kbd  ascribed  to  kirn. 

Gull  Raria,  **  Tha  Beautiful  Rose,**  is  naiTJed  Ly  Ibrahim  Khalil,  in 
ih©  Preface  U*  his  Khulti.Hftt  n)  Kelam,  us  one  of  hie  authorities,  and  i» 
aK-»o  frequently  cited  in  tin-  Sulmr*  It  is  described  by  Mr,  Er;^kinp,  in 
ibe  Bombay  Tmiiiitctions  *,  a$  **  the  work  of  Lntchmi  Nary itn,  who 
0OQne!hed  at  Hydoralmd  at  the  eml  of  the?  X  Vlllth  ur  beirinning  of  tlie 
XlXth  eeutnry;"  and  from  an  extract  given,  is  tshown  to  ccmtiiin 
biography  as  well  m  extracts. 

The  Bftyiizi  Batini  is  *|Uoted  in  the  8ulmf  only,  and  without  any 
information  a^  ti:*  the  author,  though  I  should  suppose  him  to  have  been 
calltnl  B^tiu  or  BiUiui^  and  to  bo  ao  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  hia 
book.     It  may  bo  nimply  a  Bayaz^  or  Album  of  Selections. 

My  only  arquaintance  with  this  Ta^kirah,  which  is  not  quoted  by 
ajiy  native  authcir,  i«  from  the  following  account  of  it  given  nie  by 
Mr.  Elliott^  in  wliose  po«8es«ion,  I  presume,  tbere  is  a  copy, 

**  The  Tazkirah  named  Makhzaii  ul  Ghani'ih,  eunipiled  at  Delhi  by 
Sbaikb  Ahmed  Ali  Khan,  and  consisting  of  1012  foliu  pngcs,  appears 
Iti  be  a  most  valuable  compilation,  and  the  author,  in  his  preface,  pro- 
fesses to  have  eonjsulteil  the  principal  Tazkinihs,  It  clearly  euutains 
a  much  larger  body  of  poetry  than  the  Ate»h  Ki'dah,  iiiul  proliaMy 
tnauy  specimens  of  the  Persian  poets,  not  elsewliere  to  bo  mot  with/* 

(M?i|riu*irihi  Shuiirdi  Tazkimh  Miinand\  '*  Collection  de  Poetes 

Hcmblables  an  M6morJah") 
A  work  is  described  by  M.  Charmoy  (Expedition  d  Alexandre  le 


^[^^jft_f      **  Incomparable;"   therefore,  perhjips,  tliu  **  Incomparable  fiio- 

parphv,**  or  tho  "Biography  of  Biniizfr.**     So  Tnhfahi  SAmr,  "The  KoytA  or 
Sttblim*  Fraent,**ii»  well  ns  the  *'  Present  of  SAm  (Mirxa)/* 

•  AI»»  in  Sir  Gore  Oasoley'ii  **  Notices,"  &c, 
»  Vol  IL,  p«^374, 

*  B&tiuj  Ap]»  name  of  a  poet  of  Balkh;  but  his  biograplier,  Ibrthim, 
bad  nu  means  oi                 ,  v  aoeount  of  his  worka, 

«>jaL«  uSi^  s\fMi    f  ,*«"j_-r^    The  MS.  described  wns  m  the  collec- 
tion of  Anitbfl 


p 
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Gmoil,  page  78),  n&  containing  very  ccipinus  cxtmcts  from  the  com- 
pcjsitioTia  of  thirty-eiglxt  ptiete,  witli  T»rief  memoirs  closely  foUowitig 
ihotsB  of  Daiilatahuli,  and  some  even  copied  literally  from  Uis  Tazkimli, 
I  have,  therofore,  mi  included  it  ia  the  list  given,  page  111,  beiHg 
ime^rtain  whether  to  conisider  it  m  an  originiilj  and,  conj^jet^neatly,  din- 
tiBct  work. 

To  the  above  list  may,  perhaps,  be  iwlded,  a  TasEkimt  ul  Slmara  of 
Muhammiid  Bakhtuwar  Khiin,  quoted  hy  Lient.  Nt^wbtdd,  in  the 
MaAlms  Jounitti  of  Lltcratui^  and  Science'*  In  the  hiime  nrtiele> 
''Mahmud  Bae4/  h  stated  to  have  ''aaaistod  Midiainmad  Bakhtrtwar 
Khttn  in  the  compilation  of  hi^  SLigurf  Nameli;"  which  was  probably 
the  title  of  the  Biog^mpiiyj  '*aiid  to  havo  died  in  Sharpentir,  aji,, 
1004  "  In  the  life  of  Firdusi,  ia  the  same  aeries  of  notices,  a  work 
called  *Sham-i  Giin^dn  is  named;  apparently  also  a  TaakiraU  of  Poetii* 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  preeise  nature  of  these  two  works,  and  know  of 
no  other  reference  to  theni.  The  Khazanch  refers  abo,  in  Am*Vs  IlfCp 
to  a  work  called  the  Maiisir  u!  Kirnn*,  but  withont  distinguishing  it 
either  as  a  poetical  biography  or  ii^  more  historical  memoirs. 

Ghafuri  (Ghcfoari)  is  named  in  tlie  Famaiiae  Oriental  of  M.  Rone- 
icaup  in  the  list  giveu,  p.  96,  of  Persian  Biogniplicrs,  Hia  life  appears 
fi  I  so  among  the  puvi^  in  tliat  work,  *' GIiL-fotiri  (Abmrd)  nv-  A  Cazwiiu 
On  lui  doit  une  Anthologie  Persane  avec  de  courtes  notices  sur  les 
poetes,  dont  elle  renferme  les  productions  choisies."  This  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Cazi  Ahmed  Abdul  Ghaffar,  called  also  Ghaffari,  of  Gazwin, 
author  of  the  historical  Nigaristan,  to  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
the  Parnasse  alludes,  as  it  contains,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  of 
poetical  quotations  with  the  names  of  the  poets  prefixed,  than  most 
other  prose  compositions;  or  possibly  to  Ghaffari*s  other  historical 
work,  the  Jehan  Ard,  to  which  some  biographical  references  are  made 
in  Sir  Gore  Ouseley's  Notices.  The  memoir  of  Ahmed  Ghaffari  of 
Cazwin  is  found  in  many  authors,  but  no  allusion  whatever  to  any 
Tazkirah  of  his  on  the  lives  of  the  poets.  The  name  of  Ghafuri  does 
not  occur  either  as  a  poet  or  biographer,  as  far  as  I  havo  yet  made 
inquiry. 

»  "  Brief  Notices  of  some  of  the  Persian  Poets."  1830.  It  is,  liowever,  more 
probably  the  Mirit  ul  Afilara,  or  Tirikli  of  Bakhtdwar  Khdu,  also  found  in  Sir  W. 
Ouselcy*s  Catalogue,  aud  said  to  contain,  besides  general  history,  an  account  of 
poets  in  alphabetical  order.  No.  371  of  the  same  Catalogue,  a  Tazkirat  ul  Shu&rui 
Jehanglrsh&hi,  it  is  doubtful  whether  to  assign  to  Persian  or  Indian  biography. 
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It  may  Le  coHoqBi  perhaps^  to  examine  the  ref ere  noes  made  to  this 
clAse  of  Orieritnl  liieratiiro  by  European  writers;  the  number  will  be 
found,  till  lately,  very  circumscribed, 

D*Hcr>x^lot,  wbow  source  of  bibliography  was  Havji  Khalfas 
work,  quotes  direct  from  him  the  well  known  naraea  of  Daulat^hah, 
Sam  Mirza,  and  AH  Shir,  wtth  Baba  Shah  and  Al  Hauii. 

Mnjor  Maean,  in  his  preface  to  the  8hab  Nameh,  mentions  "Dowlet- 
-nbaK,  AJi  Koole©  Khan  (L  e,  Walih  Daghistsini),  Lootif  Alee  Khan, 
author  of  the  A  tush  Kudda^  and  Sheer  Khan  Lodee." 

Mr.  Scott  Waring,  in  the  portion  of  bis  agreeable  "  Narrative  of  a 
Tour  to  Sheoraz,"  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  says  "the 
only  two  of  their  biographical  works  1  have  ever  heard  of,  are  the 
Ltre8  of  the  Poets  by  Doulut  Shah,  and  the  Atueh  Kudu.'* 

M,  de  Sacy,  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for  a  detailed  analysis  of 
I>aiilatshah*e  work,  and  of  that  of  Silm,  aays  "  Nous  connaissons 
plvsieurs  ourrages  qui  portent  le  titro  de  Tezkiret  al  Schoara,"  ^c. ; 
but»  unfortunately,  has  not  left  us  information  of  their  titles  or  author. 

Von  Hammer,  as  the  biographical  ground-work  of  his  History  of 
Persian  Literature,  had  used  the  Tazkirahs  of  Daulat#hah  and  Sfira, 
and  the  Beharisrtan,  which,  with  the  Atesh  Kidah,  he  etyled  *'thc  four 
pedestals  on  which  the  dome  of  Persian  poetic  literature  and  literary 
history  reposes i/' 

The  whole  number  of  works  on  this  subject,  aa  quoted  by  European 
Oriental i:3t8,  amounts  but  to  nine  or  ten  at  most*.  The  list  furnif^hed 
in  the  first  page  of  these  sketches  presents  a  series  of  names,  of  which, 
after  allowing  for  some  few  of  doubtful  existence,  and  rejecting  those 
which  I  like  the  Lat^iif  ul  Khayil,  may  be  rather  anthologies  than 
memoirs,  or  which,  as  abridgements  of  larger  works,  or  for  other 
reasons,  have  a  disputed  claim,  the  number  wlll^  with  such  additions  as 
suggested  themselves  later,  fall  little  short  of  fortp  works,  partially  or 

*  Von  dieMti  vior  Grand-  und  Ehrenaalilen^  auf  denen  dcr  Dora  peraiBcher 
Dlehterbiographtk  und  Anthologik  mht. — SchuJDe  ReilekUosto  Persiens,  Vorretle, 
Wliy  ftliould  not  oar  coiitinaed  and  incref»mg  comtnunication  witii  the  Ejist;^  and 
otir  improved  knowknl^i^  of  its  literary  treiLHuree,  which  in  the  last  thirty  yeare 
hairt?  niullipited  our  eourpea  of  poetical  biography  from  four  to  forty,  in  the  fiame 
prog7o»tjoii,  Btjll  more  tUan  double  the  present  nuuihcry  till  the  Valhalla  of  the 
Peniaa  Poets  ehall  be  Uko  TbobeB,  cicaroftTrvXor,  or  hnndred-gated^  a  biographical 

•  Sir  Oore  Ouaeley's  "Notices/'  already  mentioned,  refers  also  to  No«,  III., 
IV*»  V,,  VL,  and  X.  of  UiojH"  now  described,  and  it  »s  pn>b»ble  thnt  hift  library 
niay  eontain  »t*vvml  otbcra,  whieh  might,  had  I  availed  myself  of  lia^  upporuuiity, 
harr  fttruinhed  a  rtirirt<  complete  account  of  tboee  which  are  «&iuneimt«4  in  th« 

I  ktirr  part  u(  this  ^keUrb* 
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>le  to  research,  tlielr  subject  being  now  known,  and 
at  some  period  or  other  of  literary  hi  story  being  proved 

forty  columnsj  then,  reposes  the  vast  dome  of  Persian 
e.  Lees  durable  pnrhap??,  and  of  lees  gigantic  propop- 
Djclopean  masses  which  exalt  the  stately  temple  of  hor 
History) J  the  fane  of  Persian  Poetry  progenia  a  fairy 
■Ni  jraoeful,  though  fantastic  architecture  offers  no  less 
^  ,  loting  its  ruins,  and  decyphering  its  eecretSj  than  the 
moi.  .mentfi  of  tnaseiTe  rtwk,  on  which  History  has  engraved 
ss*  Let  US  hope  that  whilo  the  learned  and  laborious  eiForts 
31 «  travel  give  light  and  life  to  the  long  mysterious  and  unde- 
erod  characters  of  Persepolitan  antiquity,  pilgrimB  in  the  less 
Bath  of  poetic  literature  may  not  be  waating,  to  restorcT  column 
p  iBj  this  Chihelminar  of  Persian  Biography;  which,  although 
ira  ontuno  is  as  yet  bat  faintly  sketch ed^  wo  need  uot  etill  despair  of 
seeing  restored  in  all  its  beauty  of  detail. 
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Art.  VI. — On  thg  Coins  of  the  Dynasty  of  tie  Hindu  Kings  if 
Kabul.     By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Sertice. 

[Bead  eth  June,  1846.] 

In  a  work  by  M.  Roinaud,  entitled,  Fragmens  Arabes  et  Persans 
relatifii  k  I'lnde,  lately  published  at  Paris,  is  to  be  found  the  following 
translation  of  a  passage  from  the  Arabic  Manuscript  of  Abul  Rihan 
Mohammed  Albiruni,  which  enables  Indian  numismatists  to  ^t  both 
a  kingdom  and  a  date  for  a  class  of  coins,  regarding  the  history  of 
which  much  uncertainty  has  up  to  this  time  prevailed:  AlbiHinis 
original  Arabic  version,  designated  Tarikh-i-Hind,  was  composed  in 
India  between  the  years  1030  and  1033  a.d.  His  evidence,  therefore, 
in  the  present  instance  is  of  the  highest  value,  as  having  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  country  to  which  it  refers,  at  a  period  imme- 
diately eontemporaneons  with  the  existence  of  one  of  the  short  list  of 
kings  whose  history  it  concerns. 

''  he  dernier  roi  de  cette  dynastic '  fut  Laktouzeman.  Co  prince 
avait  pour  vizir  un  Brahmane  nomme  Kallcr.  Ce  vizir  etait  favorise 
par  la  fortune,  ct  il  trouva  dans  la  tcrre  des  tresors  qui  lui  donn^rent 
de  la  force  ot  accrurent  sa  puissance.  D'un  autre  cote,  la  fortune 
tonma  le  dos  k  son  maitre.  En  effet,  il  y  avait  bien  long  temps  que 
oette  famille  ^tait  maitresse  du  pouvoir.  Laktouzeman  prit  une  direc- 
tion mauvaise;  il  se  livra  a  une  conduite  honteuse;  et,  comme  les 
plaintes  arrivaient  de  tout  cote  au  vizir,  celui-ci  fit  charger  le  prince 
de  chaines  et  Tcnferma  pour  le  corriger.  Ensuito  le  vizir  se  laissa 
aller  k  la  tentation  d*etre  le  maitro  unique:  il  avait  des  richesses 
suffisantes  pour  lever  tons  les  obstacles.  II  s'empara  done  du  trone  et 
ent  pour  successeur  le  Brahme  Samanda.  Celui-ci  fut  remplace  par 
Kamalava,  puis  vinrent  successivement  Bheema,  Djayap&la,  Ananda- 
pala,  et  Nardadjanpala.  Celui-ci  monta  dit-on^  sur  le  trone  Tan  412 
<le  THegire  (1021  de  J.  C).  Son  fils,  Bhcemapala,  lui  succeda  au  bout 
de  cinq  ans.  La  souveraincte  Indienne  s  eteignit  dans  la  personnc  de 
ce  dernier,  et  il  ne  resta  plus  d'individu  de  cette  famille  pour  souffler  le 
feu«.'* 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  passage,  the  kingdoms  and  epochs 

>  The  Turk  Kings  of  K^bul.  The  previous  relation  closes  with  the  reign  of 
Kank. 

*  "I*  Douvelle  dynastie  me  paniU  avoir  remplacd  le  Bouddhismc  par  le 
BrihrnaniBiney  et  j*attribae  ^  cen  princea  la  s^rie  de  rnddaiUea  que  M.  Wilson  a  eruA 
dVyrigiiie  Bajepoat.**— Runaud. 
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assigned  to  the  dynasty  wlio  Imd  istaed  the  eeriea  of  coin  a,  heretofore 
denominated  Rajput,  were  manifold  iudeed.  Howerer,  admittiug  all 
the  doubt  reapsonably  attendant  upon  the  early  tliecovery  of  a  limited 
number  af  medaln,  and  marking  the  various  and  unlooked-for  ramifica- 
tions into  whiob  this  class  of  coins  eventually  extended,  we  may^  in  the 
(5a$e  in  point,  fairly  claim  a  degree  of  credit  of  noordiDary  character  for 
the  adeoce  of  Numismatics,  which  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  enabled  the 
admijable  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  James  Prinsep, 
to  announce  with  confidence  eo  long  ago  as  1837,  on  information 
deriTed  almost  solely  from  the  medals  themselves  and  their  placcii  of 
discovery,  that  the  eyiecies  of  coins  which  form  tho  atibject  of  the 
present  notice,  extended  "upwards  to  the  Brahman ical  rnlers  of  the 
Punjab,  and  probably  of  Kabul ;"  an  opinion  now  eoen  te  be  justified 
to  the  very  letter. 

Professor  Wikou  alee,  in  adjudging  th«  coin  of  Frith vi  Baja  to 
its  right  owner,  the  last  Hindii  king  of  Delhi  (a,d.  11 02)^  wa^  able  to 
conjecture,  with  some  certainty,  that  the  early  princoa  of  the  dynasty, 
who  had  introduced  medals  of  the  like  device,  had  reigned  in  the 
Punjab  at  the  end  of  the  tenth,  and  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. In  a4ldition,  then,  to  a  confirmation  of  the  speculation e  of  Pro- 
feasor  Wilgon  and  James  Prinsep,  we  derivoi  from  thia  passage  in 
Albirfini,  tbe  diatinct  information,  that  a  Brahmanieal  dynasty  suc- 
ceeded a  race  of  Turk  kings  in  K^bul.  A  full  list  of  these  Brahman 
sovereigns^  brought  down  to  a  time  when  other  Mohammedan  authors 
begin  to  notice  Indian  history,  enables  us,  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  to  make  a  correct  attribution  of  a  very  extensive,  if  not 
important,  class  of  medals. 

The  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  princes  of  this  line  are  fixed 
by  Albir6ni ;  and  these  alone  would  be  sufiicient  to  enable  us  to  form 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  epoch  of  Samanta,  and  that  of  his 
predecessor,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty.  We  have,  however,  in  addi- 
tion, a  singular  piece  of  collateral  evidence,  illustrative  of  the  period 
sought,  in  the  discovery  of  one  of  Samanta*s  coins,  so  lately  as  1842, 
at  a  place  called  Obrzycko,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  in  company  with 
those  of  thirty  different  kings  of  Europe  and  Asia,  all  of  whom  reigned 
prior  to  975  a.d.'  Considering  the  distance  this  solitary  coin  of 
K^bul  had  to  travel,  (probably  only  in  the  simple  course  of  commerce) 
prior .  to  its  inhumation,  in  seeking  for  a  satisfactory  era  for  this 
monarch,  we  may  justly  admit  a  margin  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  pre- 

*  For  the  notice  of  this  discovery,  as  bearing  upon  the  era  of  the  Brahman 
kings  of  Kibul,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  A.  de  Longperier,  whose  valuable  commu- 
nication on  this  subject  is  printed  at  the  end  of  M.  Remaud's  work. 
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vious  to  this  flute*  and  asinuae  liia  accession  at  any  period  proxinmtc 
icj  935  A.D.  Over  and  abore  these  evidences,  wc  find  a  more  specific 
dnie  for  our  purpose,  and  one  leas  removed  from  llie  period  in 
quejstioixj  in  the  known  fact  of  Jcipiire  existence  as  king  of  Lahore, 
prior  to  the  death  of  Aleptegin,  wlucli  took  place  in  796  A.D.,  as 
Jeip^I  18  noticed  by  Mohammedan  historians  as  opposing  Sabak- 
tagiu  iu  ht«  early  expeditions  into  India,  while  this  1a«t  was  still  only 
tlie  gi^neral  of  Aleptogin :  allowing,  then,  forty  years  upwards  from 
S)76  (a  date  by  no  means  proved  to  be  lb  at  of  the  commencement  of 
Jeip^'s  reign,)  for  the  united  reigns  of  Samanta,  Kuralowa,  and 
Bhlm,  we  »halJ  scarcely  err  in  fixing  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the 
tbree  a*  early  as  935  a,d.  This  mode  of  computation,  however,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  but  imperfect,  and  the  utmost  the  materials 
ftt  our  command  enable  us  to  assert  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is 
that  Syala's  usurpation  took  place  early  in  the  tenth  century. 

Before  entering  upon  the  c|uestion  of  the  identification  of  any  of 
the  doubtful  names  in  our  list,  it  \b  necessary  to  premise,  that  great 
latitude  is  to  l»c  allowed  in  any  attempt  To  reconcile  Hindu  names, 
written  originally  in  the  Sanskrit  character,  with  a  transeription  of 
the  same  into  Arabic.  All  who  arc  acquainted  even  with  the 
letters  of  these  two  languages  will  l>c  prepared  to  admit  the  diffi- 
culty here  adverte*!  to.  The  Arabic  Manuscript  from  which  the 
present  French  translation  has  been  made  is  acknowledged  to  be  of 
modem  execution :  hence,  as  might  be  expected,  we  labour  under  full 
difiadvnntage  of  the  errors  of  succeeding  manuscript  copyists.  These, 
were  they  not  amply  notorious,  are  sufficiently  pro  veil  to  have  existed 
ta  perhaps  more  than  their  ujual  force  in  the  present  iujstance,  where 
M.  Beinaud  is  found  giving  four  possible  reatlings  of  tlte  name  of 
Nanladjanpal  from  his  own  manuscript,  besides  adverting  to  three 
9ther  readings  by  Otbi  and  Ferishtab. 

Keeping  the  above  in  view,  then,  we  propose,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  identify  Hindu  names  through  the  mazes  of  uncertainty  of  the 
Arabic  ma«uscri]»t,  boldly  to  correct  the  Arabic  from  the  unque^ttion- 
able  records  of  the  coins  themselves ;  and  instead  of  applying  coins  to 
kings,  apply  thts  kings  to  their  own  coins. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  Brahmanieal  kings, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  the  coincidence  between  the 
Ambic  name  of  the  celebrated  Turk  king,  Kank,  SjS*  ^'^^  the  Sri 
y&nkA  der  ^  ^  ^  of  the  Elephant  and  Lion  t^'pe  of  coin  which 
preceded  the  Bull  and  Horseman  mimey  introduced  by  the  Brnhmuns. 
TTin  himilittuie  i>f  names  and  the  needful  correi^pondeuce  »>f  rill  :iv:ijl 
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able  evidence,  are  surely  sufficient  to  authorize  our  indicating  Vanka 
dev,  as  the  hero  the  history  of  whose  rule  immediately  precedes  the 
extract  above  given . 

The  first  king  in  this  Kdbul  dynasty,  named  in  the  Arabic, "  Kalar 
Brahman,**  is,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  Syalapati  of  our  coins.  There 
is  less  difference  in  sound  between  Syala  and  Kalar,  than  would  at 
first  be  imagined,  so  that  if  our  translator  Albirtini  wrote  his  Arabic 
version  from  oral  tradition,  this  slight  change  in  the  initial  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name  would  be  fairly  probable.  If  this  supposition  be 
rejected,  there  is  still  in  reserve  the  very  likely  substitution  by  suc- 
ceeding copyists  of  the  Arabic  Manuscript,  of  a  »»r  for  an  ^^.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  this  argument,  all  account  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  found  on  the  coins  is  rejected.  The  Pati  was  probably,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  used  as  a  second  name;  or  we  may  fairly  look 
upon  Syala  as  a  popular  abbreviation  of  the  somewhat  long  title  of 
Syala  pati  dev. 

For  the  third  king's  identification,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we 
have  to  demand  to  the  full,  all  the  consideration  above  claimed,  to  justify 
our  appropriation  of  the  medal  bearing  the  legend  Khvadavaj/aka,  or 
Khsdavayakay  to  our  Arabic  author^s  king,  \A^i  Kamlowd:  Khedava 
and  Kuralowa  are  not,  even  to  liberal  ears,  quite  accordant  in  sound ; 
still  their  sounds,  with  the  causes  of  disturbance  stated  above,  might 
well  bo  farther  removed  one  from  the  other.  Supposing  the  original 
native  name  to  have  been  correctly  rendered  into  the  Arabic  in 
the  first  instance,  the  mutation  from  Kaddvd,  L^JsT?  to  Kamlowdj 
\J^,  might  easily  have  occurred.  A  blot  in  the  middle  of  the 
word,  or  a  careless  running  of  one  letter  into  another,  would  readily 
convert  A^,  dav,  into  A^,  tnlu.     The  style  of  coin,  as  well  as  the 

metal  it  is  composed  of,  agree  exactly  with  those  of  three  out  of  the 
four  first  rulers  of  our  very  limited  dynasty;  so  much  so,  and  so  much 
evidence  does  it  bear  of  belonging  to  one  of  the  earlier  kings  of  this 
race,  the  later  princes  of  our  list  having  adopted  a  mixed  silver  and 
copper  currency,  that  we  might  almost  assume  from  the  negative  fact 
that  it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  any  of  the  other  three  princes,  that  it 
was  once  the  property  of  the  third  Kabul  Brahman. 

Referring  to  the  name  of  Nardadjanpal,  seeing  the  uncertainty  as 
to  its  correct  orthography  avowed  by  M.  Rcinaud,  we  naturally  hesi- 
tate in  any  attempt  at  numismatic  identification,  more  especially  as 
we  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  denomination  here  quoted  is  a 
name  at  all,  and  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  mere  indication  of  the  rela- 
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tion^hip  of  tho  successor  of  Anungpdl  to  bia  grandfather,  the  great 
JeipjAl.  la  the  lithographed  Persian  copy  of  Ferishtah,  the  words 
JLml^   S^aaJ  "graDtbon  of  Jeipal "  have  been  adopted.     The  R6ziiit- 

al-^afii  as  well  as  its  abridgraent  the  HabiVal-sair,  both  works  of 
earlj  date  and  high  aathority,  give  no  name,  mentioning  orilv  tlio 
aooeBsion  of  Pdl,  the  son  of  Anungp^l. 

The  rea^lings  of  the  coins  of  the  three  other  sovereigns  m  AiUi- 
runrs  list  of  whose  money  we  have  epecitnens,  do  not  appear  to 
reqaire  any  special  notice,  a^  the  Hindi  and  Arabic  names  agree  most 
mtiefactonly. 

With  a  view  of  assuring  onreelvoe  of  the  probable  wealth  and 
extent  of  kingdom  of  each  ruler  of  this  race,  it  may  be  9S  well  that  we 
fihoiild  advert  generally  to  the  comparative  ttbuodance,  as  well  as  to 
the  localities  in  wKich  this  class  of  coins  is  discovered.  The  medals  of 
Syala  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Afghanistan.  They  are, 
however,  comj»ar»tively  less  abundant  in  the  Punjab,  and  North  of 
India ;  whereas,  the  monies  of  Samanta,  common  as  they  are  in  and 
around  Kabul,  are,  we  imagiue,  even  more  plentiful  in  the  Punjilb,  and 
the  north-western  provinces  of  Hindustan.  We  can  at  all  events, 
from  our  own  experience,  assert  that  they  are  met  with  in  surprising 
quantities  in  the  North  of  India,  and  in  actual  amount  and  number 
now  preserved,  far  surpass  those  of  any  other  Indian  king  antecedent 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  We  are,  as  yet,  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  only  four  specimens  of  the  money  of  Khodava.  The  coins  of 
BhSm  are  found  in  Kabulistan^  but  are  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  in 
India.  The  coins  of  Anungpiil  are  common,  and  are  plentiful  in  tho 
Punjab,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Gauges  Dudb,  Of  Jeipdl, 
Nanladjanpdl,  and  Bhimpiil  no  medals  are  known. 

Numerous  as  Syala*s  coins  are,  their  hon^  fidt  production,  both 
from  his  mint  and  from  his  own  resources,  does  not  appear  tn^yond  the 
reach  of  probability,  explained  as  it  is,  in  a  measure,  by  Albiriini''8 
mention  of  his  great  riches. 

To  account  for  tho  enormous  amount  of  tho  money  of  Samanta, 
there  may  be  assigned  two  dltferent  causes;  either,  an  actual  legi- 
timate issue  from  his  mint  of  the  number  of  coins  of  which  the  medals 
iww  extant  are  the  representatives,  (rendered  pt>*ieible  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  possessions);  or,  the  rocoiimge  of  the  money  of  his 
predecessor,  arising  from  a  desire  of  aggrandizing  cither  himself  as 
AH  individual,  or  the  religion  of  which  ho  was  a  prominent  follower, 
hy  replacing  with  his  own  name  and  a  symb<d  of  his  creed,  those  of  his 
predec606orfi  of  an  opposing  faith.    Samatita*s  celebrity,  from  whatever 
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source  derived,  ie  evidenced  bj  the  uniform  reteniion  of  hii  name  dm 
tlio  coine  of  his  aucceisors,  from  tlie  iime  of  Anungpdl  down  to  tho 
MoKuminediin  conquest  of  Delhi  in  1 102 ;  bj  the  adoption  of  tlie  device© 
of  Nnndi»  euperscrihed  by  Lis  appelktion,  by  the  latter  Ghfixnevidos; 
Eod  hy  tbo  asaumptiou  of  tlie  Horseiiian  reverfie  of  a  comage  at  that 
time  completely  identified  as  his,  by  the  Ghorfans,  on  their  fimt  extcti- 
eion  of  their  dominion  a.  It  would  appear  also,  from  the  number  of 
Samanta^e  proper  coins  etill  extant,  and  the  variety  of  countries  thoj 
are  to  he  found  in,  that  be  must  have  held  ander  his  sway  sooio 
very  rich  and  extensive  kingdom.  That  under  him  tho  original 
K^bul  territory  of  Syala  was  carried  to  the  ejctrem©  limits  of  the 
Fanjdb  and  Sirhind,  is  rendered  likely  by  the  number  of  his  niedals 
still  found  in  those  pari^,  and  by  the  fact,  that  coins  hearing  tho  Brah- 
manieal  device  conjoined  with  Samanta*s  name,  and  evidently  imita^  i 
tions  from  the  Kiibnl  origiuals,  are  found  la  use  by  h'm  early  succe#*'^ 
sore,  and  regularly  continued  aa  the  currency  of  tho^e  countries  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  Keeping  in  view,  in  thla  inquiry^  that  Samanta 
was  not  the  actual  founder  of  his  dynasty, — at  all  events  as  far  m 
the  original  kingdom  of  Kihul  is  concerned— if  ho  had  not  made 
himself  remarkable,  either  by  conquest^  or  by  tho  advancement  of 
Hindii  ascendancy^  it  ts  difficult  to  explain  why  the  name  of  Syala, 
the  fin^t  of  the  line,  vrm  not  tho  one  chosen  for  a  mint  motto,  or  even 
that  of  Bhim,  the  last  Brahman  predecessor  (as  we  shall  presently 
show)  of  those  who  introduced  the  use  of  bi-nominal  coins.  This 
custom,  be  it  observed,  was  in  all  likelihood  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Mussulmans  inscribing  the  titles  of  the  mundane  head  of 
their  religion  on  the  reverses  of  their  medals,  but  in  the  present 
instance  the  name  of  Samanta  supplied  the  place  of  the  Moslim 
Imdm;  if  the  idea  now  advanced  be  correct,  it  in  itself  supplies  us 
with  another  indication,  over  and  above  those  we  have  yet  to  advance, 
of  Samanta's  priestly  supremacy. 

It  may  be  as  well  bere  to  notice,  that  the  silver  and  copper  coins 
bearing  the  single  word  "Samanta"  over  the  bull,  without  any  name 
on  the  reverse,  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  taken  to  be  the 
coins  of  a  class  of  monarchs  using  one  particular  form  of  medal, 
as  distinguished  from  one  individual  bearing  the  appellation;  as 
Samanta^s  immediate  successors  inscribe  their  own  names  above  the 
figure  of  Nandi,  on  the  obverse  of  their  own  coins. 

It  is  somewhat  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place,  and  with  reference 
to  this  particular  view  of  Samanta's  greatness,  that  Ward,  in  his  list 
of  Kings  of  Hind^stln,  extracted  from  the  Purdnas,  notes  Sumoodru 
Palu,  as  the  founder  of  a  Yogi  dynasty  of  paramount  monarchs, 
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nmnbering  sixteen  kingi ;  among  tb^fie  sixteen^  we  fiud  the  names  of 
no  les«  than  three  princes,  whose  ooina  w©  now  have  to  show,  bearing 
the  identical  Bull  and  Horseman  device  of  the  Kdbul  Brahmaus.  Two 
of  thc*e,  Bbim  and  Aounda^  correspond  in  name  with  two  of  the 
fiicceesars  of  Samanta  recorded  hy  Albiruni.  Moreoverj  tkis  same 
lift  of  Ward*s,  brought  down  through  many  Hajai^  ends  in  Prithvi 
fiaja,  the  Itust  Hindu  monarch  of  Delhi,  and  one  who,  we  have  already 
ii»een,  retained  SiLnianta's  name  and  style  of  coin.  If  we  accept  the 
evidence  of  the  Puriinas  in  this  coincidence,  it  will  be  seen  that  fol- 
lowing Ward  himself,  we  must  entirely  reject  their  chronology. 

That  Samanta  *<Lottld,  from  a  motive  of  individual  vauity,  have 
coined,  in  his  own  uanit^  all  the  money  of  his  predecessors  within 
UiB  reach,  ia  highly  probable;  indeed,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  Uko 
act  in  a  country  not  too  far  removed  to  have  fumidhed  him  an  example; 
sjs  the  autlior  of  th^  ^^j^  Taranglui  informs  ns^  that  Toramana^  king 
of  Kajihmir^  from  415  to  430  A.D.  mcdted  down  the  ancient  coin  of  the 
couuiry,  and  «tr»ck  dinars  in  bifl  own  name. 

Sftmanta*8  renown  as  a  king,  whether  he  were  a  conqueror  or  not, 
wafl  probably  connected  with  the  progress  of  Brahmanism,  id  opposition 
to  Bu<ldhism»  the  former  of  which  is  shown  by  Colonel  Sykes  to  have 
made  anch  important  a^lvanccd  jast  about  this  period' :  at  the  same  time 
thefo  is  evidence  sufficient,  aided  by  that  afforded  by  Alblriini,  to 
justify  us  in  aappoeing  that  the  Turk  kingcs  of  Kabul  were  Buddhists. 
From  religions  2eal  to  advance  Brahman ism^  it  was  possibly  Samanta*s 
obji>et  to  remove,  a^  early  after  the  usuri>ation  of  the  monarchy  by  hia 
family  as  he  8afely  could,  all  traces  of  Buddhist  ascendancy.  In  the 
East,  where  these  things  arc  much  considered,  in  no  way  would  a 
man*H  itiea»  turn  more  readily  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature,  than  to 
the  destruction  of  the  coins  of  former  kingw,  and  the  increase  of  his 
own. 

Were  there  nothing  intrinsically  indicative  of  a  religious  motive  in 
the  afisnmption  by  these  Brahman  kings  of  the  Nandi  type  of  coin,  the 
entire  change  in  tlie  device  of  the  coinage  of  a  kingdom,  concurrent 
with  the  acccHsion  of  a  ruling  power  professing  a  different  creed,  would 
in  iteclf  attract  attention  to  the  subject,  esi>ecial]y  when,  in  addition, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  coins  of  the  Turk  kings,  in  their  die 
uf  the  elephant,  refer  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  fact  of  the  entire 
abjicnee  of  any  single  specimen  of  the  silver  coinage  of  the  T6rk  kings 
of  K/ibul  is  most  remarkable ;  especially  as  the  cop|M?r  pieces,  bearing 
Ihoir  clcplmut  and  lion  device^  are  plontifiil,  we  cannot  with  any 
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reason  imagino  those  kingn  or  their  comitry  so  poor,  ilb  to  have  been 

absolutely  wanting  in  a  silver  cnrrencj.  The  careful  suppression  of 
these  silent  records  by  a  successful  adversarjj  then,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  hw  wiiys  of  itccouniing  for  their  non-existence.  The  copper  coina 
being  more  perishable,  maj  hare  been  allowed  to  escape;  nay  morepyi 
of  so  little  importance  does  the  copper  curreney  seem  to  have  been 
conaideredj  that  we  have  inatanoes  of  Samanta'a  name  appearing  on 
mum  of  the  old  die,  even  after  Syala  had  jutrodueed  copper  money  of 
the  same  form  and  size  m  bie  silver  currency.  The  issuo  of  these 
elephant  coin  a  may,  indeed,  bave  occurred  early  in  Samanta'a  reign, 
before  bis  bigotry  gained  head,  otherwise  it  militates  somewhat  against 
this  explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  apparent  wealth . 

The  association  of  the  names  of  Hindu  Deities  in  several  distinct 
instances,  on  the  coins  of  Madanpal,  Prithvi  Raja  and  otbera,  a^ 
prefixes  to  the  name  of  Samauta,  testifies  in  an  obvious  manner  the 
sacerdotal  eminence  of  this  laat 

It  will  be  remarked,  on  a  reference  to  Albiruni,  that  a  notable 
change  takes  place  in  the  termination  of  the  uames  of  the  sovereigns 
after  the  fourth  on  the  list,  Syala,  Samanta,  and  Bhim,  call  tbemselves 
deva;  Jeipiil  and  the  rest  are  all  pAla  devas*  At  the  same  time,  our 
plate  shows  a  considerable  variation  in  the  style  of  coinage;  in  the  medals 
of  SyiilEi,  S:unanta.  Kliedava,  and  Bbim  deva,  wc  liavo  the  namo  ov^er 
the  bull  on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  being  occupied  by  the  horseman^ 
accompanied  by  what,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  mere  mint  marks,  and 
the  Arabic  word  Jj^  (just),  whereas,  in  the  money  of  A nungpdld6ya 
we  find  the  designation  placed  on  the  reverse,  occupying  the  place  of 
the  mint  marks  just  noticed,  the  bull  on  the  obverse  being  superscribed 
(as  has  been  before  mentioned)  by  the  title  of  Samanta;  and  this 
practice  is  continued  by  succeeding  monarchs  of  the  race.  The  in- 
scription of  the  name  of  a  preceding  prince  on  the  coins  of  his  suc- 
cessors cannot  but  point,  not  only  to  the  celebrity  of  the  former,  but 
to  the  acknowledged  relative  inferiority  of  the  latter;  hence  we 
naturally  inquire,  if  Khedava  and  Bhim  considered  themselves  equal 
to  their  immediate  predecessor,  why  Anung  pdl,  and  most  probably 
Jeipdl,  admitted  their  own  subordination?  We  have  it,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ferishtah,  that  Jeipdl  was  the  son  of  Hispdl ;  and  we  learn 
that  he  was  king  of  Delhi,  and  that  he  extended  his  dominion 
to  Lahore  \  This  must  be  taken  to  mean,  that  Jeipdl  conquered 
tne  province  of  Lahore,  and  as  we  find  him  noted  as  one  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Kdbul  dynasty,  we  might  well  suppose  that  he  con- 

1  Joanud  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Utefnl  Tables. 
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qiicred  Kdbul  aUo;  but  Abiil  Faxl  lella  ue  that  Aleptegin  possessed 
bimsotf  of  K^bul  as  well  ad  Ghazni,  and  we  know  from  Feri^htali  and 
Mirkhond,  that  Jeipdl's  dominions  extended  westward  only  to  PeFlijiwiir 
finti  Lnghmdn;  clearly  proving  that  be  did  not  own  K^bul.  If  mich 
be  the  truths  the  only  way  of  accfounting  for  Jeipdrs  being  recorded  He 
a  king  of  the  K^bul  race,  ia,  to  conclude,  as  Samjinta's  coins  give  us 
n*a^on  to  do,  that  the  early  princes  of  the  line  possessed  the  Punjab, 
and  that  Jeipdl,  in  taking  this  from  them,  suecceJed  to  all  they  then 
had  left,  and,  with  their  landjs,  took  the  honours  of  one  of  their  line. 
It  is  posaible  also,  if  the  Brahmand  did  not  possess  the  PuDJdb,  that^  on 
their  loss  of  the  kingdom  of  Ktibul,  leaving,  as  it  did,  the  owner  of 
the  land  of  the  five  rivers,  the  nearest  neighbour  of  the  advancing 
Mohammedans,  Jeip^l  may  hare  put  himself  forward  as  the  "  Pidei 
Defensor,"  and,  as  such,  called  himself  successor  to  these  priestly 
kings.  In  identifying  the  Jeipal  of  Delhi  with  Albiriini's  king  of 
Kdbul^  we  may  very  fairly  conjecture  thatj  being  of  the  Delhi  Tuar 
linc»  Jeipal  was  a  Tuar  Riijptit  and  no  Brahman.  If  objection  be 
taken  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  data  upon  which  the  identification  of 
the  Delhi  with  the  Lahore  monarch  is  founded,  there  is  still  much  to 
favour  the  supposition  that  Jeipill  was  a  Hiijput;  his  name  as  well  afl 
the  caste  of  his  peculiar  subjects  admit  the  probability  of  his  being 
a  Bhdttr,  or  shepherd.  This  change  of  caste  in  a  line  of  Hindu 
monarch^,  would  at  once  explain  any  acknowledgment  of  inferiority. 
There  are,  however,  objections  to  the  too  ready  admission  of  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  Ferishtah  unquestionably  mentions  Jeipal 
a«  **of  the  Brahman  race;''  this,  in  a  Mohammedan  author,  may 
merely  mean  one  of  a  line  heretofore  of  that  caste^  or  as  a  king 
identified  with  Brahmanism  by  promoting  and  defending  that  creed. 
The  same  remark,  indeed,  miglit  be  applied  to  the  statement  of  Albi- 
rtini  himself,  on  the  subject  of  the  caste  of  the  early  Kabul  kings, 
except  that  the  allusion  to  the  Brahman  origin  of  Syala  and  Samanta 
is  distinct  and  reiterated;  whereas  the  other  sovereigns  are  only 
indicated  by  name  as  succeeding  each  in  his  turn,  without  any  precise 
reference  to  the  class  from  whence  they  sprang. 

It  i«  not  a  little  singular,  amid  the  profusion  of  the  medals  of 
otlier  kings  of  the  dynasty,  that  no  single  specimen  of  the  produce  of 
JeipiilV  mint  has  as  yet  been  brought  to  light.  It  would  be  unrcajson- 
able  to  infer  from  this  that  Jeipal  did  not  coin  money;  the  Eastern 
feeling  on  the  subject,  his  long  reign,  and  his  rich  kingdom,  all 
oppose  this  deduction.  We  must  canclnde,  then,  that  the  extensive 
currency  of  Sauiauta  *nfliced  for  the  general  wants  of  the  time,  and 
t\mt  Ji'tyuV-^  fn^^jiieot  employment  in  war, left  him  little  time  to  attend 
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to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  induced  hini  to  content  himself  irith  a  rery 
limited  issue  of  coin. 

Touching-  the  extent  of  tlie  kingdoms  po^sesaed  ty  each  prince  of 
the  line^  but  little  informiition  is  accorded  to  ua  by  Albiruui;  he 
simply  alludes  to  the  revolution  which  placed  the  firat  of  the  mce  at 
the  bead  of  the  kingdom  of  Kdbal^  and  then  eatisliei^  himself  with 
ft  scanty  notice  of  the  rest  of  the  dynasty. 

We  bare   already  r*>ntured  to   infor   from  the  record  borne  hj 
medalfi,  that  one  of  the  first  kiogs  of  thiw  dynasty  added  the  Punjab 
ta  his  somewhat  limited  K^bd  etate.      The  dominioa  of  Jeip^l  i§ 
ehown  by  Mohummedan  authors  to  bare  "  e^ctended  from  Sirhind  to 
Lamgbttn,  and  from  Kashmir  to  Mnltiin/*     The  Hindu  aoaala  of  the 
countriei  them sel Tea  bear  witness  that  be  was  abo  king  of  DelbK 
Annngpiilj  in  euccoeding  to  these  posiassionii^  was  not  able  to  retain 
the  full  vigour  of  hii  sovereignty  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Mobammedmis.      In  hie  rolgn  Jesi^almir  m  noted  as  tributa^ry,  and 
held  under  bim  by  a  local  king.     Tbi&  and  many  other  atatefl,  regard- 
ing wbicb  no  distinct  inforruatiou  has  come  down  to  us,  tliore  is  reaaon 
to  believe,  must  have  l>eon  attached  to  the  kingdom  during  Jeipara 
time*     Indeed^  whatever  the  |teculiar  dominions  of  each  king   may 
have  been,  all  testimony  on  tbc   subject  demonstrates   that  Jeipil, 
Anuugpitl^  and  bia  succeseorj  were  recognised  as  paramount  monarcba 
of  Northern  India.     The  readiness  with  whicb  the  troops  of  the  local 
rajas  were  collected  at  their  demand,  their  usually  being  found  at  the 
head  of  the  army  when  assembled,  and  the  protection  tbey  extended 
to  states  not  in  their  own  immediate  possession,  all  show  this  supre- 
macy.    It  would  seem  never  to  have  been  the  custom  of  Indian  con- 
querors to  occupy  the  kingdoms  they  subdued,  they  satisfied  them- 
selves apparently  with  exacting  submission,  demanding  as  a  proof  of 
such,  either  a  nominal  tribute  or  an  obligation  of  service.     Narda- 
djanpdl  (known  among  the  Mussulmans  as  Jeipdl  II.),  finally  lost 
Lahore,  which  from  this  period  became  an  appanage  of  the  Ghazne- 
vides.     In  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence,  we   must  conjecture 
that  Bhimpdl  succeeded  to  the  territories  his  father  was  able  to  save 
from  Mohammedan  conquest. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  Kdbul,  it  may  be 
proper  that  we  should  briefly  advert  to  several  medals  displaying 
more  or  less  relation  to  the  original  tjrpe,  but  inscribed,  at  the  same 
time,  with  Cufio  letters.  No.  19  of  our  plate  is  a  coin  evidently 
imitated  from  Syala's  money,  bearing  on  the  one  side  the  bull,  but 
little  altered,  with  the  exception  of  the  removal  of  the  sign  of  the 
trident  of  Siva  from  the  animaFs  haunch  to  a  more  prominent  position 
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"^  iho  field  of  the  coin ;  tlie  epace  usoallj  occupied  by  the  name  of 
Sjala,  id  here  stippiied  by  that  of  the  Khalif^  ^kJJLi  ijuij^  Al  Muk- 
tndir  billah ;  on  the  space  above  the  bull  ie  also  to  be  aceti  a  mono* 
gmm,  appareutly  ooc  of  the  Sanskrit  double  letters,  HIT,  found  on 
some  type*  of  tbn  money  of  Syjilai  reversed;  this  mark,  in  itscll^ 
ideutiJie^  the  cohi  most  inlim.itoly  with  thos^e  we  suppose  it 
to  bo  dnrived  from :  the  reveree  eiliibits  the  horseman,  eomewhat 
alter^l  from  Ihe  original,  in  the  absence  of  the  spear^  and  the  neater 
approximation  of  the  head-dreas  to  the  form  used  by  the  Imdms; 
tlie  whole   is  superscribed  jJuu^     M   *^  Lillah   Jafer/*  Jafer  being 

supposed  to  be  the  real  name  of  the  Khalif  himself^  or  that  of  his 
Vianr,  to  either  of  whom,  it  correctly  belongs.  This  coin  is  conjec- 
tured by  M.  A.  do  Longperier  to  have  been  issued  by  some  quondam 
Hindu  prince  newly  converted  to  Mohammedan  ism  j  who  must  have 
been  in  a  measure  connected  with  the  state  of  KiibuL  There  are 
•ereral  eastJ5  of  similar  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  original 
in  the  Bihliothp^ue  du  Roi  at  Paris.  That  there  was  much  intercourse 
and  i^unie  unexjdained  connexion  between  the  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medana  in  the  days  of  Syala,  there  is  further  evidence  in  his  coins 
tliemselves:  for  the  curious  monogram  )-h  in  front  of  the  horse  on  hia 
Dtedals  and  those  of  his  successors?,  is  discovered  from  a  clear  cut  die 
of  a  coin  of  Khedava,  to  be  a  strango  perversion  of  the  Arabic  word 
J«X£*  As  the  Mohammedan  specimen  errs  in  its  reversal  of  a  Hindi 
tetter,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  itself  the  work  of  a  die-cutter 
rcr»nt  in  Cufic,  hut  ignorant  of  Sanskrit;  so,  the  coins  of  Syala, 
both  in  this  instance  and  those  about  to  be  noticed,  prove  their  artist 
a  master  of  Sanskrit,  though  wofnlly  uninstructed  in  Arabic.  On 
other  of  Syala's  coins  (especially  on  three  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Colonel  Lafont),  are  to  he  found  what,  at  present,  in 
iKe  imperfect  state  of  the  medals  themselves,  appears  to  be  a  some- 
what lengthened  Persian  inscriptioo,  in  front  of  the  liorsenian.  These 
csoims  are  here  alluded  to,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
posaesaora  of  better  specimens  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  its  full 
clncidation.  In  order  to  embrace  a  reference  to  all  medals  having  any 
bearing  on  this  question,  we  may  note  the  publicatitm  of  four  coins  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vide  Plate  XLIX., 
Vol  IV.,  Figures  27,  2S;  and  Plate  XL,  Vol.  IL,  Figures  14  and  IT. 
Tho  Siknskrit  inticription  on  these  has  not  been  satisfactorily  decy- 

phercd.     The  Persian  reads  clearly    ,  .jAlk   LJjJt    ««pU      Njisir- 


ur'All^ 


U^f  j^[j 
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ed-din,  it  is  to  he  obseryed,  wnM  the  titio  of  Subuktagin,  a  title  adapted 
by  no  fiucceedlng  Indian  potentate  till  1210  a-D- 

In  the  aoricg  of  kings  using^  the  UuU  and  horseman  currenoj  we 
bave  a  break  extending  from  Bhimp^l  to  Pritlivi  Raja,  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  Into  this  extensive  gap  we  are  at 
present  able  to  introduce,  with  historical  eertabty,  only  one  king, 
Madanp4L  (Fig.  15*)  The  name  of  Sallakehanp^l  (vide  Figs.  11  and 
1 2)^  cJaimB  insertion  in  our  list,  but  the  local  annals  extant  do  not 
enable  ns  to  fix  its  duo  position.  The  make  of  the  coins,  and  the 
form  of  character  with  which  tUey  are  inscribed,  suffice  to  point  to  an 
early  reign ;  m  such,  we  have  placed  this  king  before  Madanp^l.  W© 
havoj  alsoj  the  ooine  of  three  princes  (Nos»  16,  17,  and  18  of  our 
plate  1^)  who  will  probably  be  found  to  have  reigned  during  this 
interval ;  howevor,  the  paucity  of  EpecimeuB,  and  the  abrasion  pf  tlie 
lettera  on  the  margin  of  th^e  medals,  do  not  permit  us  to  suggest' 
the  full  titles  they  once  bore.  The  name  of  Malmpdl  is  diitmct  on 
the  amdl  piecej  Fig.  J 5,  and  the  device  seeme  to  bear  some  affinity 
to  the  K^bul  type.  This  wiU  probably  be  found  to  be  a  coin  of 
Mahipdl,  otherwise  Bhupdl,  king  of  Bonarea  and  Gitur,  a.u.  1027* 
We  must  not  omit,  in  this  casual  mention  of  the  eoins  of  Madanpfil 
and  Prithvl  Haja^  to  allude  to  the  titles  of  Mjidhava  and  Asdwurr^  t4>^ 
be  discovered  on  each  respectively.  Madhava  is  one  of  the  many 
names  of  Krishna,  and  its  adoption  on  the  money  of  a  king  of  Kanoiij, 
for  as  such  we  identify  Madanpdl,  is  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  the 
classic  land  of  Mathnra,  the  birth-place  of  this  divinity,  was  in  all 
probability  a  fief  of  Kano(ij.  The  Asdwuri,  another  title  of  Ddrg^, 
may  evidence  a  separate  dynasty  and  a  race  of  kings  of  a  different 
Rdjpiit  family,  who  may  have  adopted  for  their  local  goddess,  the 
mountain-bom  Parvuti. 

The  unassigned  coin  of  ^**  ^*  (Fig.  16),  displays  the  Asdwnri, 
and  hence  may  teach  us  to  look  for  the  identification  of  its  master 

1  See  also  Figs.  21  and  28,  Plate  XIX.,  Ariana  Antiqua. 

'  Were  it  not  venturing  beyond  what  the  strict  reading  of  the  inscription  on 
this  coin  altogether  permits,  it  might  well  be  attributed  to  Sdmdswar,  the  Chohin 
King  of  Ajmir,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  great  Visala  dev. 

In  the  transition  state  of  the  Devanagari  alphabet  at  this  period,  the  initial  letter 
of  the  name,  which  undoubtedly  (referring  to  the  modem  forms)  looks  more  like  a 

^  p  than  any  other  consonant,  may  possibly  have  been  used  to  represent  an  «  ^^ 

and  what  appears  of  the  remainder  of  the  word  tallies  well  with  ^^t^^QTT  Vv 
<<Someswar  dev/*    Vide  Tod,  Vol.  I.  p.  225;  and  Vol.  II.  p  461. 
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among  the  fiimiliea  of  the  Cbohons,  or  the  Tnars,  to  whose  throne 
ihoy  succeeded. 

That  the  whole  country  of  Hindiiatdu  was,  dnring  the  century  and 
half  above  adverted  to,  in  a  state  of  extreme  anarchy,  iucident 
upon  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Ghaziievides,  there  can  be  little 
donbt;  that  there  was  a  great  snbdiviaion  of  monarchies  and  con- 
sequent general  insignificauce  of  their  rulers,  we  have  evidence 
eoongh  to  show,  did  we  not  find  proof  of  it  in  hearing  of  the  com- 
bination of  no  leas  than  one  huudred  and  fifty  kings  to  oppose  the 
inra^ion  of  Mohammed  bin  Sdm 

It  is  difficult,  among  so  many  sovereignties,  to  know  where  to  turn 
to  »eek  the  owners  of  our  coins,  or  to  conjecture  in  what  line,  and  by 
what  process  of  descent,  the  right  to  strike  these  medals  was  continned 
from  monarch  to  monarch,  till  we  find  it  fixed  in  Prithvl  Raja,  It  is 
ptjssible  that  the  mere  possession  of  the  capital,  in  itself  constituted  it« 
lord  A  nominal  Maharaja^  and  that  with  the  capital  also  went  the  die, 
which  had  long  been  in  use  for  the  currency  of  the  dependent  coun- 
tries. That  this  particular  species  of  coin  was  regarded  as  the  fixed 
currency  of  the  dominions  of  the  successors  of  the  Kabul  kings,  is 
sufliciently  proved  by  its  acceptation,  in  part,  by  Ibrahim;  its  being 
found  in  use  by  Prithvi  Raja;  and  its  recognition  and  retention  by 
Mohammcil  bin  Sdm,  and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  the  prestige  attaching  to  the 
lordship  of  the  old  seat  of  government  gradually  became  weaker,  as 
its  princes  became  less  powerful,  that  this  coinage,  in  continuing  to  be 
recognised  among  the  Hindus  as  a  type  of  their  faith,  was  adopted  at 
will  by  any  of  the  numerous  rajas  of  that  belief,  who^  for  the  time 
being,  attained  ascendancy  sufficient  to  entitle  them,  in  any  way,  to 
assume  the  loailership  of  their  brethren  in  tboir  opposition  to  tbo 
advance  of  Mohammedan  conquest. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  the  Mohammedan  princes  of 
Ghajml  and  Ghor  imitated^  in  part,  tbo  coinage  of  the  Kabul  kings: 
9ome  notice  of  these  currencies  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place 
itt  our  present  inquiry.  The  copper  money  of  the  lat^r  Mussulman 
IdagB  of  Gliazni  has  one  of  its  surfaces  ornamented  with  the  bull  Nandi, 
above  wliich  is  inscribed,  as  in  his  own  coins,  the  name  of  Samanta; 
the  other  surface  bears  the  name  and  titles  of  the  Mohammedan  prince 
In  CnUe  character's.  The  first  Ghaznevide  of  whom  we  have  money 
of  this  description,  is  Ibrahim  (a,d.  10.58),  Plate,  fig,  20,  and  it*?  uso 
seems  to  have  been  continued  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Khusril 
Shall  (1160),  The  adoption  of  aayrabol  so  purely  Hindu,  gupcrscribed 
by  the  name  of  a  Hindu  king,  by  a  sect  so  bigote<l  in  these  matters  as 
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lh«s  foUowers  of  Mohammedj  is  singular,  but  may  be  aecQunie^  for, 
either  bj  the  supposition  tbat  tb©  Ghasnl  enltans,  in  virtue  of  their 
coiiquest  of  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Samanta's  eiioccagt>rs,  a^tfiiine^l 
^  reverse  for  their  coins  indicatire  of  such  suocesa ;  or,  more  probably 
etiU^  thii  dcTice  may  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Ghaamevtdes  from 
motives  of  fjolicy,  originating  in  a  desire  to  e^Dciliate  the  feelings  of 
their  new  subjeetSj  in  continuing  a  symbol  connected  with  the  Hindu 
faith,  to  the  nvjcction  of  the  invocation  of  Iftlamigmj  up  to  this  time  used, 
in  its  place,  on  their  Qwa  coins.  It  is  to  be  observedj  that  tbia  change 
was  not  made  till  the  sultans  began  to  tniut  themselves  among  their 
Indian  euhject^,  by  taking  up  their  residence  at  Lahore.  The  last  of 
the  race  of  the  Ghaznovjdes,  Khnsrifi  Malik,  discontinued  the  use  of  the 
hull  re  verse,  and  issuefl  money  having  Cu£o  ioscriptioDS  on  both  sides. 
The  house  of  Ghor  appear  t«  havo  assumed  one  of  the  symboJs 
of  the  Kabul  money,  after  they  had  won  Ghazni  in  1171:  instead, 
however,  of  following  their  fellow- Mohammedans  in  affecting  tho 
boll,  they  adopted  the  opposite  surface,  and  issued  a  copper  cur- 
rency, decorated,  on  one  side,  with  the  horseman,  accompanied  by 

the  words  Sri  Haraira,  ^  '^'ife,  inscribed,  ou  the  reverse,  with  their 
own  titles.  The  device  thus  a<lopted  was  continued,  on  the  one  bond, 
through  the  Delhi  succe^ors  of  Mohfimmed  bin  Sim  up  to  the  time 
of  Nfisir-ed-din  Mabmud  {a.d.  120^),  and  on  the  other,  having  been 
employed  severally  by  Mahmiid  (Plate,  fig.  22),  the  son  and  Afghiu 
successor  of  Ghi^th-ed-din  Mohammed  bin  SAm,  and  Tdj-ed-din,  the 
slave  king  of  Ghazni,  it  fell  with  this  last  territory  into  the  hands  of 
its  Kharizm  conquerors,  by  whom  it  was  retained  in  a  slightly  altered 
form  (Plate,  fig.  23)  till  the  fall  of  their  family  in  1231.  This  style 
of  coin  was  also  employed  by  another  slave  of  the  house  of  Ghor, 
Kubacba  of  Sindh,  whose  money  may  be  referred  to  in  fig.  1 9,  Plate 
XX.,  of  Ariana  Antiqua. 

In  addition  to  adopting  the  reverse  just  noticed,  Mohammed  bin 
Sdm,  on  his  conquest  of  Delhi,  continued  the  use  of  the  Bull  and  Horse- 
man coin  of  Prithvi  Raja,  in  the  full  purity  of  its  original  device, 
varying  only  the  inscriptions,  the  "Sri  Samanta  dev"  being  replaced 
by  his  own  titles,  and  the  place  of  the  Hindii  king's  name  over  the 
horseman  being  supplied  by  the  "  Sri  Hamira"  already  inscribed  on 
the  Ghazni  medals.  Specimens  of  this  money  are  extant,  carrying  the 
Delhi  Mohammedan  succession  down  as  far  as  Ald-ed-dfn  Masdud^ 
A.D.  1246. 

A  remark  occurs  to  us,  relating  to  this,  the  latest  specimen  of  the 
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K&bol  imitations,  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  introduced  in  this 
place.  It  is  singular  that  the  word  Hamira,  so  long  supposed  to 
be  a  proper  name,  and  so  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hind6  kings  of  India,  proves  to  be  a  title  which  must  even  have 
borne  reproach  to  the  ears  of  the  votaries  of  that  faith,  being 
simply  an  abbreviation  of  the  full  title  of  the  Khalif  of  Baghdad,-— 
''Amir  ul  Muminin,"  continued  by  the  Mohammedans  in  this  cur- 
tailed form,  from  the  Arabic  reverses  of  their  own  Ghazni  money,  when 
they  adopted  the  style  of  coin  found  current  in  the  countries  they  had 
subdued.  This  reading  of  the  meaning  of  this  much-disputed  word,  is 
well  upheld  by  the  fact,  that  the  earliest  instance  of  its  use  is  on  the 
reverse  of  the  first  occupying  Mohammedan  conqueror  of  Delhi;  as 
well  as  by  its  retention  unaltered  by  his  successors,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  employ  this  form  of  coin :  the  abbreviation  of  the  full 
titles  of  the  Khalif  into  Sri  Hamira  will  be  seen  to  have  been  neces- 
sary, as  the  space  occupied  by  the  device  did  not  admit  of  the  intro* 
dnctiou  of  many  more  Hindi  letters,  of  the  size  it  was  the  custom  to 
employ. 

We  append,  in  a  tabular  form,  for  facility  of  reference,  a  list  of 
the  kings  of  the  K^bul  dynasty,  giving  the  names  in  Arabic,  as  found 
in  Albiruni;  and  in  Hindi,  as  found  on  the  coins  themselves;  where 
possible,  adding  the  dates,  and  the  probable  kingdoms  ruled  over  by 
each. 
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'  Since  wntbg  the  above,  we  bave  bad  an  opportunity  of  ex  am  mi  tig 
tbe  Arabic  copy  of  the  Jtoi-al-Tawirikh  in  tb©  Library  of  the  Royftl 
Aaiatic  Society,  as  well  as  a  valuable  Persian  MS»  of  the  same  work 
in  tbe  British  Museum ',  the  texts  of  which  give  iis  iome  reason  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  Paris  MS.  of  Albiruni,  in  as  far  aa 
regards  the  passage  quoted  at  tbe  eommeneement  of  this  article.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  proposed  to  impugn  the  general  correctness  either 
of  tbe  Arabic  vsnsion  or  M,  Moinand's  tranelationj  at  the  same  time  wij 
cannot  bo  too  cantions  in  reeeiring  as  fact,  a  relation  hearing  upon  a 
period^  the  history  of  which  has  hitherto  been  completely  obacure,  and 
regarding  which  we  now  for  the  first  time  obtain  any  written  evi- 
dence; keeping  in  Tiew  also  that  this  testimony  {with  the  exceptinn 
of  the  collateral  support  to  be  derived  from  coias)  stands  alone,  it  is 
requisite^  should  there  be  auy  donht  of  its  exactitude,  to  submit  it  t<i 
the  most  rigorous  tests  within  our  reach*  The  first  in  order,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  available  on  this  occasion ,  is  that  which  may  bc^ 
said  to  be  contained  within  itself^  the  due  corre^ondenoe  of  different 
copies.  Unfortunately  no  second  transcript  of  Alhin'mi  is  available^ 
whereby  to  check  tbe  errors  of  the  MS.  whence  M.  Reinaud  dJerivee 
his  text;  we  are  therefore  necessitated  to  apply  to  a  separate  com- 
pilation ^  which  however  displays  so  nmcb  of  tbe  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  original^  that  its  version  may  readily  be  accepted  in  correctmg  a 
doubtful  pajssage  even  in  a  copy  of  that  original  itself;  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  absence  of  a  record  of  any  given  £BM;t  in 
the  work  of  Rashid-^d-din  does  not  in  any  way  shake  the  veracity  of 
the  author  whom  he  quotes ;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  actual  discrepancy 
that  there  is  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  sole  existing  tran- 
script of  Tarlkh-i-Hind  of  Albir(ini. 

It  may  be  necessary  briefly  to  allude  to  the  connexion  existing 
between  these  two  works,  and  to  mention  that  Rashid-ed-din,  the 
author  of  the  Jdmi-al-Tawdrikh,  acknowledges  to  have  derived  all 
the  materials  for  the  composition  of  that  part  of  his  history  which 
relates  to  India,  from  the  Arabic  version  of  Albir6ni*s  Tarikh-i- 
Hind.  The  former  production  was  composed  in  Persiui  about  the 
year  1310  a. d.,  and  almost  simultaneously  translated  into  Arabic,  one 

1  This  MS.  (No.  7628,  Addit)  is  also  a  very  ancient  and  seenungly  trust- 
worthy copy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  the  property  of  the  great  Oljiitd  KbiUi 
himself,  under  whose  auspices  part  of  the  work  was  written.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  once  owned  by  Shah  Rokh,  the 
son  of  Tfmfir.  The  MS.  is  the  work  of  different  hands,  and  badly  witllen  at  the 
part  quoted  below. 
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of  the  earliest  copies  in  which  language  we  are  uow  in  a  position  to 
cite  OS  our  anthority*. 

It  IS  true  that,  unrler  ordinary  oircumatancee,  a  transcript  of  au 
original  work  ought  to  he  considered  a  better  authority  than  a  com- 
ptbition  fonned  from  extracts  of  the  same;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  find  that,  although  Raehid-ed-din  left  unnoticed  much  that  was  to 
be  found  in  Albiruni,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  extract  to  which  we  refer, 
as  In  many  others,  he  transferred  whole  passages  in  all  their  original 
iutegrity,  though,  of  course,  not  always  iu  the  identical  wordif,  in 
which  they  were  found  iu  the  Tar ikh-i- Hind. 

Hence  the  (question,  as  to  the  confidence  due  severally  to  the 
London  and  Paris  Arabic  MSS.,  resolves  itself  into  whether,  allowing 
eren  for  ro*translation,  an  extract  collated  under  the  eye  of  an 
eminent  scholar  and  admirable  linguist  like  the  author  of  the  Jdml- 
al-Tawdrikh,  the  actual  document  of  which  we  are  able  to  refer  to, 
and  which  was  engrossed  so  long  ago  as  1314  a,d.  supported  as  it  Is 
by  unexceptionable  parallel  passages  in  a  second  language,  be  not 
preferable  to  a  niodom  copy  of  an  original,  which,  for  all  we  know, 
may  have  pasj«ed  through  the  hands  of  an  endless  series  of  mere 
inechan)<!al  transcribers. 

The  Asiatic  Society's  Arabic  MS.  is  written  in  so  careful  a  manner 
and  eo  clear  a  hand,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  err  in  the  mere 
perusal ;  and  with  reference  to  the  subjoined  extract,  the  exactness  of 
its  text  is  strongly  corroborated  by  a  counterpart  account  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum  Persian  copy,  and  in  several  MSS*  of  the 
Tarikh'i-Bindkiti,  an  abridgment  of  the  Jdmi-al-Tawdrikh,  under* 
taken  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author  of  this  last;  thus  in  point 
of  date  being  nearly  equal  to  its  original,  and  possessing  an  advantage 
in  tbo  present  eaase  over  any  actual  copy  of  the  work  from  which  it  was 
compiled^  inasmuch  a8»  issuing  from  the  same  source,  its  information  is 
brought  down  to  us  through  another  and  independent  channel. 

We  now  transcribe  our  Arabic  version,  adding  its  translation,  as 
well  as  the  Persian  extracts  from  the  Jami-al-Tawarikh  and  the 
Tarikh-i-BiuHkiti,  merely  pausing  to  notice  that  "  Kuttaur'*  is  men- 
iioned  by  Elphinstone  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Kafirs 
of  the  Hindu  Kush'',  and  that  Bumes  informs  us  that  the  chief  of 
Chitral  to  this  day  hears  the  title  of  "Shah  Kutore,**  and  boasts  of  his 
Macedonian  lineage'* 


'  For  full  accouiiU  of  this  maniwcript,  vide  JournAl  of  th«  Royal  Anuitic 
S^&ety,  No.  XL,  p.  20. 

*  Eiphuunorip's  Ci^bul,  Vnl.  IL,  p.  376» 

»  Btininft**  Bokharm,  Vol.  11.,  p.  209,  8vo.  edit. 
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J   J  — 


Ju^yL!  uuSliii  ^,1^!  ^L^aJ?  ^j  ^  4-^yi  ^  5  Q 


Fu- 


"  And  Kank  returned  to  his  countrjj  and  he  was  the  last  of  the 
Kutaunnan  kings,  and  it  happened  that  the  times  were  prosperous 
for  him,  and  fortune  exalted  him ;  and  ho  ligtited  upon  many  of  the 
treasures  of  former  kingi^,  and  grew  strong  in  consequence ;  and  he 
ahone  with  these  sources  of  wealth  and  treasure  until  he  grew  proud^ 
and  forgot  his  duty^  and  committed  some  great  wickedness,  and  the 
people  turned  from  him  in  complaint  towards  his  vizir  hecause 
of  his  wicked  deeds,  and  confined  him  for  correction.  Then  he  ac- 
quired dominion  again,  and  after  his  death  there  reigned  over  them 
of  Brahmans,  Samund,  and  after  Samund,  Kumloo,  and  after  him 
Bhim;*&c.» 

Corresponding  Persian  passage  from  Jdmi-al-Tawdrikh  in  the 
British  Museum. 


«lflj  J^  f^ji^  ^  ^^Sal^  ^\^  ^  ^-^^^  *uW.'   •^^^    (j^l»^  *^ 

1  Sio  in  orig. 

'  Jimi-al-TawirOdi,  Part  III.,  Sec.  5,  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

•  This  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  T.  l^nsep. 


i*:i^. 
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J^fciHt  SX^j^  ^ijfLi^  ^  jlT  (^^MA2h  ^  *^/^  h^'^'^  *^  V^'^ 


•   •   •   r«^  j>  /  •^^ :?  '>^ 

"  And  Kank  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  ivas  the  last  of  the 
Kut&iLrmaa  kings.  Fortune  so  favoored  him,  that  he  found  many 
tTMiSiires  of  (former)  chiefs^  and  in  conseqaence  he  became  proud  and 
0Xalted;  at  length  he  gave  way  to  disgnM^ful  con  duet,  on  which 
Mcount  the  people  complained  of  him  to  his  rizir.  The  vizir  took 
him  into  custody  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  and  conBned  him.  And 
a  second  time  he  became  ruler  over  the  kingdom.  After  his  death 
S&niund^  from  among  the  Biahmans^  became  king^  and  after  him 
Kumlowa,  and  after  him  Bhim/'  &c. 

The  Persian  sentence,  oorresponding  with  the  commencement  of 
the  above,  from  two  copies  of  the  T^rikh-i-Bindkiti,  reads  thus: — 

»  and  after  him  [came]  Rank,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  Kutannnaa 
kings/' 

A  similar  extract,  from  another  lees  perfect  copy,  mns 


*****    j<i  »UiL  JJUU  »^\^  /  3  /! 

The  information  acquired  by  this  variation  from  the  reading  of 
the  Paris  MS.,  (supposing  it  to  be  correct),  does  not  in  any  material 
degree  afiect  the  positions  assumed  in  the  above  paper  on  the  Coins 
of  the  Kings  of  KibnI. 

It  now  appears  that  there  was  a  direct  nsnrpation  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Kank  by  his  vizir,  and  that  no  other  monarch  of  Kank'a 


sXj3 


*^V  /^ 


*  Kou  1 19,  Ro/il  AttAtic  Sooiety,  mnd  a  copy  of  Sir  G.  0u8eIejr*B. 

*  ®o  is  orig, 

*  Tsrikh-iVBlnikitL     Bnt.  Muaeusi :  Rieb  C^U.,  No.  7<IS7. 
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race  fiUed  the  throne  of  K4bnl  after  hm  death*  The  notj-intfoduction 
[  ©f  SjaJ^^a  Ettmo  in  our  MSS»  but  little  affects  his  ideDtificAtjati  as  that 
Yiiir :  his  cobs,  in  their  make  and  cxeeutiota,  indicate  their  own  posi- 
tion  aa  prece*lfng  thoae  of  Samanta,  m  well  as  the  Brahman  ftngin  of 
him  whuige  name  they  bear.  The  re-acoessiQii  of  the  last  of  the  Turk 
h'mgB  explains  to  ne,  in  a  meaaure,  how  Sainaata  catne  to  he  looked 
upon  as  a  founder  of  a  djnasty,  without  at  all  detracting  from  the 
celebrity,  either  religious  or  temporal,  heretofore  attributed  to  him. 

The  very  legible  penmanship  of  the  Arabic  MS.  of  the  Jimi-al* 
Tawdrikh  supplier  us  with  another  Tersion  of  the  name  of  the  secoud 
Jeipil;  be  ia  there  called  JLut^  ^jJ  Tudaa  JeipdL  The  Fersfan 
Jiml-al-Taw^Hkh  has  JLa>-  I^OOLj  Nuudowa  Jeipil. 

In  bringing  those  oheerratione  to  a  cloee^  we  may  add,  that 
have  not  failed  to  consult  the  Persian  copy  of  the  Jami-aUTawMkl 
in  the  Library  of  the  East  India  House,  bat  tliis  MS.,  among  iU  other 
imperfections,  has  unfortunately  a  lacuna  just  at  the  exact  point  in 
the  history  of  Kank'^  reign  whero  it  might  otherwiae  have  served  ta 
eluddate  the  present  in^uiiy« 

[Bime  the  printing  of  the  pt«oeding  sheet  a  eoiu  has  been  found 

at  tbr^  Ea*t  h]d''r    H 'i^^e,  which  confimisi  the  conjectural   reading  of 
**  Someswara,'*  suggested  by  the  writer  in  Note  2,  p.  188. — Ed. 


irft\f^m 
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CoHTElffTS   OF  TBE    PlATE. 


NoTiw  The  weighta  of  tbe  diver  coina  of  the  Klbul  kinga,  Nos.  2  to  8  bioill^ 
Bi VDj  avtfrag©  iji  the  specimens  iirtgraved,  forty-eight  grains.  The  mixed  sLIti*!  wii. 
co^iper  C01118  of  the  Lahore  priiic^  and  their  giiccessorfl,  No&.  9  lo  18,  range  ns 
high  aa  fifty-two  ^ouib^  The  best  spec^imen  of  the  copper  moiiey  of  Vant*  de¥» 
Ko,  1 ,  oDly  reaches  forty-three  graios. 


Noa.  Corns  of 

U     VanJo  Oev  ^  ^f^  ;^ 

3.  4,  Sanunia  ^  ^^HiT  ^ 

6.  a.  7.  Khvadava  ^  W^^l^i: 

a  Bhim  ^  iflu  ^ 

0.  la.  Anungp^,  Oh^.  ^  ^^  ^,  J?e^,  ^  WHTrf****^'^* 

U,  12,  SoIlakahaDpAJ,  Otv.  ^  ip^  ^,  i?^,  ^  ^^g|IUm^  ^ 

14.  Ptithvi  R£ja,  06r,  WHl^fl  #  ^WnT  ^>  ^«^  -^  ti^qiy  ^ 

15.  Mahap^  ijft  If^MIc^  ^: 

16.  Obv.  ^  ift^**  ^  (Rev.  imiM  ^  ^HITir  ^). 

17. 18.  06t;.  iBft  <%**  H  ^^-  **^n5y  ^  ^TO^  ^. 

19.  Al  Muktadir  billah,  Obv.  alSb  ^*3a5.4jl ,  Rev. yj^  ,dJ . 

20.  Ibrahim  of  Guznf,  06o.    i^   ^ppiT    ^,    i^ev.     JsrJI      ^tUuJt 

21.  Mohammed  bin  S^  Obv,  ^  IT^in^  ^TT»  R^'  ^  fAc  • 

22.  Mahmt^d  bin  Mohammed*  J^4^    ^    ^^4^:^     *Js£^t    ^UsJLJl 

23.  AU-ed-d£n  Mohammed  of  Khirizm,  Obv.  Uj«>I)JL:  Jac)!  JisLJi 

24.  Fac-simile  copy  of  the  Arabic  word  J  J^  from  a  coin  of  KhTadaT». 

'  It  has  been  considered  nnneceasary  to  introduce  a  coin  of  ^lohnrnmed  bin 
Sim  of  this  type,  as  the  piece  here  given  resembles  his  coiofi^  from  whence  it  ia 
derived,  in  every  respect  except  the  name  it  bearsb 
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AuT,  VII. — On  a  Catalogue  of  Chttie$e  BuddkisHcal    iVorkf* 
Btf  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S. 


[Head  20th  June,  184G.] 

A  rKW  prefatoiy  words  are  necessary  in  laying  before  the  Society  a 
rnrioas  Catalogue  of  works  in  the  libraries  in  China  upon  Buddha 
and  his  doctrines,  many  of  them  entirely,  or  chiefly,  in  Pali,  hut 
expressed  in  Chinese  characters;  nnd  the  resit  partly  in  Pali,  but 
eliieBy  in  Chinese ;  or  whoUy  in  Chinese.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  present  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  Sir  J.  Davis,  tbroogli 
the  a^ent?y  of  njy  friend,  Sir  Henry  Willock,  for  notices  of  works, 
which,  if  made  available  to  Cliinefie  and  Pall  scholars  in  Europe,  may 
possibly  expand  the  glimmerings  we  at  present  have  of  the  ancient 
history  of  India,  and  the  religious  belief  of  its  inhabitants,  into  a  noon- 
tide blaze  of  light.  My  motives  and  objects  in  addressing  myself  to 
Sir  John  Davis,  were  foundetl  upon  the  following  considerations. 
It  has  long  been  known  to  the  lettered  world  that  sculptured  remains 
in  rock-cut  temples,  with  figures  and  ornaments,  of  a  people  diflering 
from  the  present  inhabitants  of  India,  were  to  be  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  India,  but  chiefly  in  the  Deccan,  and  in  tho  territories  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency ;  but  so  completely  was  the  origin,  history,  and 
status  of  this  people  lost,  that  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  supposed  head- 
dress on  tho  chief  figures  in  the  temples,  and  from  the  dress  and  orna- 
ments of  some  of  the  attendants,  opinions  were  recorded  in  print, 
thai  the  people  mast  have  been  from  Abyssinia  or  some  other  part  of 
Africa,  or  at  least  were  foreign  to  India;  and  these  opinions  may 
have  received  support  from  the  ffu?t  of  the  sculptures  being  associated 
with  inscriptions  cut  in  the  rock,  or  upon  pillars,  in  a  character  utterly 
unintelligible  to  learned  Bnthmana,  and  to  learned  Europeans  who 
Were  Orientalists. 

Little  had  occurred  to  disturb  these  opinions  until  a  compar 
rati vely  recent  date;  for  even  so  late  as  1800,  Dr.  Buchanan  enter- 
L*iined  them.  I  spent  a  week  at  Ellora,  in  1818,  in  drawing  and 
describing  the  rock-cut  temples  there,  and  if  my  present  impres- 
sions be  corrects  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  religious  dis- 
tinctions manifest  in  the  Ellora  excavations,  and  to  allot  to  the 
Baddhiistj^  and  tho  votaries  of  Siva,  the  temples  which  each  had 
inspocliTcly  excavated.  My  drawings  and  description  were  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
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Bombay'.  After  my  risit  to  Ellora  the  subject  of  Tndian  Baddhtgm 
was  taken  up  in  an  able  and  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Er&kintf 
of  Bombayj  wbich  appeared  in  the  same  volume  with  my  account 
of  Ellora.  Attention  was  now  mlJed  to  a  new  field  of  iDqairj, 
and  ere  long  remaTkable  facts  were  elloited  by  those  diatrngniahed 
Orientaliets,  H,  H.  Wilson,  J.  Prmaepj  and  Hodgson.  A  new  im- 
petua  was  given  t^s  the  inquiry  by  the  gemusj  sagacity,  and  perse- 
Teranoe  of  Prinsepj  whieh  enabled  bini  to  trace  tbe  letters  of  the  unin- 
telligible mdcHptionH,  downwards,  through  Sanskrit  iDseriptions  of 
successiFO  periods  of  time,  marking  tbe  change  each  letter  underwent 
A£  it  appeared  in  suc^^essive  inscriptions,  until  at  la^t  tbe  anisient  and 
nnititelligtble  alphabet  resolved  itself  into  the  modem  DeTanagari. 
Being  possesdod  of  tbe  pow6T«  of  the  letters^  he  was  enabled  to  read 
tbe  inscriptions,  but  found  to  bis  surprise  that  the  language  was  nol  j 
Sanskrit  but  Fa.li,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  bitberto  nndecipherabl 
inscriptions,  without  a  single  exception,  related  to  Buddbism ;  compri- 
sing either  decrees  of  an  emperor  in  India,  who  reigned  some  centuries 
before  Cbriatp  or  Buddhist  apophtbeguis,  dogmas,  or  records  of  events. 
During  the  period  of  those  successful  labours  of  Prinsep,  there  appeared 
tbe  MahawaesOj  or  Buddhist  Annals,  from  Ceylon  records,  &c.,  trans- 
lated by  the  Hon*  Mr.  Tumour.  Here  was  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  had  presented  itself  in  accounting  for  the  prodigious 
amount  of  Buddbist  remains  in  India,  which,  attention  having  now 
been  called  to  them,  were  found  to  extend  from  Cnttack  in  the  east 
to  Giruar  in  Gujarat  in  the  west,  and  from  Ceylon  to  Affghanistan. 
The  Mahawanso  referred  the  origin  of  Buddhism  to  India>  and 
literally  peopled  it  with  swarms  of  religious  fraternities.  But  these 
accumulating  proofs  were  crowned  by  the  publication  of  a  singular 
work,  from  a  Chinese  manuscript,  designated  Foe  Koue  Ki,  or  the 
travels  of  Fa  Hian,  a  Chinese  Buddhist  priest,  in  India^  from  the 
year  of  Christ  499  to  514.  The  translation  of  this  volume  was  the 
joint  work  of  Klaproth,  Remusat,  and  Landresse.  Buddhism  having 
been  introduced  into  China  from  India,  the  object  of  this  priest, 
and  of  many  others   who  followed  him,  was  to  examine  into  the 


^  Sir  Charles  Malet,  who  had  previously  written  on  the  wonders  of  EUormy 
expresBes  himself  vaguely  about  there  being  traces  of  the  Jams,  but  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  caves,  he  never  onoe  attributes  any  one  of  them  to  either  Jains  or 
Buddhists.  Joinville,  in  his  account  of  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  refers  its  origin 
to  India;  and  Salt,  in  his  description  of  the  caves  of  Saisette,  had  distinguished 
the  excavations  of  the  Buddhists  from  those  of  the  Sivaists.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  true  character  of  the  caves  St  Elbra  would  bavs  bsen 
given  before  1818. 
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state  of  BoddUwTQ  in  its  original  seat;  and  to  copy  and  carry  with 
thmn  into  China  the  religious  works  in  use  by  the  Buddhists  of 
India.  At  the  period  of  Fa  Hian*&  visit,  Buddhism,  in  the  eleventh 
century  from  the  death  of  the  last  Buddha  (Sakya),  waa  so  flourish- 
ing, that  we  may  safely  infer  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  professed  it  Even  two  centuries  later,  when  Hinan  Thsang, 
another  Buddhist  priest,  travelled  in  India  for  the  same  purpoeo  as  Fa 
Hian,  he  did  not  find  a  single  sovereign  of  the  numerous  reigning 
princes  who  was  not  a  Buddhist,  although  Buddhism  itself  had  become 
in  pliujee  so  corrupted,  that  its  followers,  Hiuan  Thsang  says,  were  little 
better  than  the  heretics,  meaning  the  followers  of  Bralunanism,  which 
most  have  been  fast  culminating.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Asiatic  Journal  of  Paris  gives  numerous  instances  &om  Chinese 
sources  of  an  intercour&e,  political,  csommercial,  and  religious,  between 
China  and  India.  Buddhism,  it  is  probable,  did  not  finally  disappear 
from  India  before  the  eleventh  century,  as  there  is  a  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tion of  that  date  in  Bengal,  and  Edrisr  speaks  of  a  Buddhist  king  at 
Narwala,  the  capital  of  Gujarat,  in  the  same  century. 

T  have  given  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  in  explanation  of  my 
reasons  for  applying  to  China  for  a  catalogue  of  Buddhist  Pali  works, 
Ihmking  it  very  probable,  that  as  many  Chinese  Buddhist  priests  at 
different  periods  had  travelled  to  India,  and  resided  there  for  many 
years,  for  the  express  purpose  of  copying  the  religious  books  in  use 
amongst  the  Buddhists  of  India,  they  would  necessarily  lea^u  the 
language  of  these  books,  and  copy  the  characters  used  to  express 
that  language;  that  on  arriving  in  China  the  priests  would  multiply 
copies  of  these  books;  that  copies  would  be  handed  down  to  present 
times,  and  that  they  would  be  met  with  at  this  day  in  the  libraries  of 
China,  in  the  Lath  character  and  in  the  Pali  language.  In  this  ex- 
pectation 1  have  been  partly  disappointed;  very  many  works,  indeed, 
have  been  met  with  in  the  Pali  language,  hut  the  whole  of  them  are 
written  in  Chinese  characters.  Mr*  Gut«laff,  the  celebrated  Chinese 
scholar,  says,  he  ha8  not  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a  b<x>k  written 
in  either  the  ancient  or  modern  Pali  character. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff  to  Sir  John 
Davis,  dated  13th  November,  1845:— 


"  Dear  Sir, 

**  In  the  hirgest  libraries  of  the  Temples,  I  have  never  seen  a 
angle  book  in  Pali  character,  nor  even  a  trace,  but  a  few  inscriptions 
HI  that  language,  unintelligible  to  the  priests  themselves. 

**Sirim    "1  thi-  contrary,  is  rich  m  these  productions,  though  written 
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in  a  pecaliar  character  unknown  in  Indist^  and  the  King  has  an  oicten- 
«ive  beautifnl  collection.  The  higher  order  of  prleste  nnderstand 
somewhat  the  idjom,  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  h  fully 
conver*^nt  with  the  language. 

^*  Though  not  in  the  Pali  character^  the  Colonel  may  collect  from 
the  list  their  leading  doctrines  which  have  reached  China,  and  bow  far 
Buddhism  is  taught  in  tho  Monasteries. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &o., 

(Signed)  '*  C.  Gutzlafp." 

In  tmnsmitting  this  note,  together  with  Mr,  GutElaflTs  catalognej  Sir 
John  Davis  writes  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Willock,  dated  Government 
House,  Victoria,  24th  Deeemberj  1845,  from  which  the  following  is  urn 

extract ; — 

'*  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Colonel  Sykee  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Gutslafi*  about  the  works  in  Pali ;  but  it  eoems  that  none  in  the 
original  language  have  ever  been  met  with,  (indeed,  I  should  think 
them  as  irrecoverable  as  the  lost  Decades  of  Livy,)  and  the  nicr© 
expression  of  the  sounds  in  Chinese^  is  as  unintelligible  to  the  votaries 
as  tlie  Latin  Paternoster  to  a  Romish  kitchen-maid.  I  enclose  a  noto 
from  Gutzlaffj  my  Chinese  secretary." 

In  this  extract,  Sir  John  evidently  means  original  charcuter  not 
original  languagcy  for  Mr.  Gutzlaff  gives  a  long  list  of  works  in  Pali,  the 
expression  of  the  sounds  being  in  Chinese  characters.  But  I  will  ven- 
ture to  hope  where  Sir  John  would  not  let  me  hope,  for  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
admits  having  seen  some  inscriptions  in  the  Pali  character  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Chinese.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  the  character  reached 
China,  and  must  have  been  in  use.  The  inscriptions,  probably,  con- 
tain religious  dogmas  or  apophthegms,  as  in  India,  and  the  original 
works  from  which  they  were  extracted  may  yet  exist  uncared-for  as 
unintelligible,  or  most  probably  forgotten.  The  inscriptions  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  Society,  and  I  have  written  to  beg  they  may  be 
copied  and  sent  to  it.  Although  disappointed  in  the  chief  object  of 
my  application  to  Sir  John  Davis,  the  Catalogue  transmitted  contains 
much  matter  for  curious  and  instructive  reflection.  The  very  titles  of 
the  books  show  us  the  current  of  the  thoughts,  the  faith,  and  moral 
views  of  the  votaries  of  Buddha,  and  many  of  them,  could  they  be  met 
within  Europe  and  translated,  would  remove  the  veil  of  ignorance  which 
still  exists  with  regard  to  the  ancient  history,  and  the  genuine  ancient 
religions  tenets  of  Buddhism;  for  certainly  but  little  is  known  of  the 
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^f  the  religion,  and  bnt  imperfect  ideas  of  its  early  exoteric 
and  esoteric  doctrinei!.  Wben  we  find  so  distingnislied  a  scliohif  as 
Bumouf  basing  his  Tiews  of  its  history  and  dogmas  upon  tho  cor- 
ropted  and  half-Brahmanical  Bnddhiem  of  Nipal,  described  only  in 
Sanskrit  and  not  Pali  books,  there  is  plainly  much  wanting  to  complete 
its  history;  and  when  we  find  aljo  Mr*  Schott,  in  reading  a  paper 
before  the  Berlin  Academy  at  so  late  a  period  aa  the  Ist  Febmary, 
1**44,  never  once  alluding  to  the  discourses  of  Buddha^  tianslated 
frcm  the  Pali  by  Tumour,  although  he  quotes  many  other  authorities, 
we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  Pali  and  Chinese  scholars  are  yet 
capable  of  greatly  extending  their  information  on  the  subject  of 
Buddhism. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  mere  titles  of  some  of  the  books  in 
the  catalogue  affording  a  limited  ineight  into  the  doctrines  and  ethics  of 
the  Buddhists.  The  c4italogue  itself  is  suited  rather  for  the  Oriental 
inquirer  in  his  closet,  tlian  for  submission  to  a  scientific  meeting  with 
elaborate  oral  comment^} ;  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  a  few 
genaral  observations^  The  catalogue  compnseis  five  distinct  portions : 
Ist.  Works  exclusively  in  Pali,  with  t!io  expression  of  the  sound  in 
Chinese  characters:  this  portion  centains  27  worka*  2nd.  Works 
Almost  entirely  in  Pali :  this  portion  comprises  0  works.  3rd.  Books 
if  not  entirely,  still  the  greater  part  in  Chinese:  this  portion  contains 
d9  works.  4th.  Works  denominated  ^*  religious ;"  why  so  distin- 
gaished  does  not  appear;  these  are  14  in  number.  And,  5th,  Ethics: 
of  these  there  are  10.  The  catalogue  therefore  contains  156  works: 
nothing  is  said  of  their  bulk  or  extent,  but  Mr.  Gutzlatf  mentions 
that  they  are  the  choice  of  the  Buddbistical  Library,  and  contain  the 
whole  body  of  doctrines  and  ethics  that  were  brought  to  China.  The 
first  prncticttl  use  to  which  the  catalogue  would  appear  to  be  appli- 
cable is,  by  its  publication,  to  afford  the  scholars  of  Europe  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ttseertatning  whether  copies  exist  of  any  of  the  works  in  the 
great  libmries;  and  if  so,  having  secured  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff's 
authority  as  standard  works,  that  efforts  might  be  made  for  their 
translation.  In  case  they  are  not  to  be  met  with,  selections  from  the 
eatftlogne  might  be  made,  with  a  view  to  the  works  being  obtained 
from  China  for  translation.  The  next  use  to  be  made  of  the  catalogue 
is  to  apply  the  titles  of  the  books  to  assist  speculations  and  deduc- 
tions in  the  history^  religious  dogmas,  ritual,  and  ethics  of  the  remark- 
able people  amongst  whom  they  originated,  or  of  those  people  amongift 
whom  they  are  found:  fur  inattince.  No.  9,  of  the  first  section,  is  a 
*•  Treatise  upon  Eternal  Life/*  and  No.  5(1  of  the  third  section,  is  a 
"Trr^tiHi.  iJtinTi  Everlaiiting  Happinesj*:"  but  the  Buddhists  are  rehire- 
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seated,  from  our  imperfect  information  respecting  them,  as  believing, 
in  Nibano  (nirvana),  annihilation :  both  beliefs,  therefore,  can  scarcely 
be  compatible,  eternal  life  and  annihilation;  some  explanation  of 
these  incompatibilities  might  probably  be  fonnd  in  the  work,  No.  51  of 
the  third  section,  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Things,"  or  from 
No.  91  of  the  second  section,  denominated  ''Doctrine  of  Non-entity** 
(of  the  void).  But  further  doubts  are  raised  in  regard  to  the  declared 
atheism  of  the  Buddhists  by  the  title  of  the  book.  No.  3  of  the  fifth 
section,  denominated  ''  A  System  of  Reward  and  Punishment,'*  illus- 
trated by  numerous  examples.  Now  this  implies  the  existence  of  a 
Being  not  only  with  the  power  to  reward  and  punish,  but  with  the  dis- 
crimination necessary  to  allot  justly  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
neoeesity  for  repentance  to  insure  rewards  or  freedom  from  punish- 
ment, is  indicated  in  the  works  16  and  17  of  the  first  series:  the  first 
called  a  ''  Treatise  on  Repentance  and  Contrition,**  partly  in  Pali  and 
partly  in  Chinese,  and  the  latter  denominated  ''  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Repentance:**  the  greater  part  in  Pali;  and  No.  78  of  the  third 
series,  is  a  '*  Treatise  on  Retributive  Justice.'* 

How  can  those  people  be  properly  charged  with  atheism  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the  doctrines  of  rewards 
and  punishments?  There  possibly  may  be  some  strange  fusion  of 
opposite  and  conflicting  ideas,  which  we  could  only  comprehend  by 
having  the  entire  works  laid  before  us,  such  as  No.  51  of  the  third 
section,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Things."  But  whatever  may  have  been, 
or  may  be  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists,  the  present  cata- 
logue contains  ample  proofs  of  the  earnest  inculcation  of  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  truth  amonsfst  its  followers.  No.  28  of  the  third 
section,  is  a  "  Dissertation  upon  Truth."  No  50  is  designated,  "  The 
high  aim  of  Virtue."  No.  64  and  65  "  Leading  Principles  of  Purity," 
and  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrines  of  Purity."  No.  81  is  tho 
"  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  an  Excellent  Treatise  on  Ethics."  Nos.  94 
and  95  the  "  Three-fold  Road  to  Purity,"  and  the  "  Highest  State  of 
Perfection."  No.  2  of  the  fifth  section,  is  a  "  Discourse  on  Virtue." 
No.  ()  "  Domestic  Jewels,  Excellent  Precepts,  Doctrines,  Exhortations, 
Examples,  &c.  to  render  People  Happy.*'  And  No.  8,  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Rewards  of  Virtue:"  there  appears,  consequently,  ample  instruc- 
tion for  man  in  his  moral  relations. 

The  catalogue,  as  might  be  expected,  abounds  with  works  on  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism.  No.  4  of  the  first  series,  is  called  the  "  Ada- 
mantine Classic,  in  Large  Characters,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Abiding  and 
Unalterable  Principles  of  Shamanism."  No.  26  is  a  "  Compendium  of 
the  Doctrines  of  Buddhism."     No.  7  of  the   third  series,  is  called 
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MacipUs  of  Buddliigm."  No.  10  of  the  same  series,  is  a 
"  Full  Comineutary  upon  the  Doctrines  of  Buddhism/'  No.  20  gives 
the  *'Trae  Meaning  of  the  Dogmatical  Part  of  Buddhiem."  And  21, 
IS  a  *' Plain  Exposition  of  Buddhism."  No.  37  explains  the  "First 
Principles  of  Shamanism/^  And  No.  71  contains  **  Important  Maxims 
of  Shamanism."  Here  ia  a  choicer,  which  would  leave  little  more  to 
be  dosircdi  oven  were  one  of  them  to  be  translated*  Two  of  the  works 
in  the  cataloj^uo  are  of  high  importance  in  an  hiatorical  point  of  view. 
No.  5  of  the  third  series,  U  designated  the  "Annals  of  Buddhism;" 
and  No,  22  of  the  same  eeries^  gives  the  "  Progrees  of  Buddhism/* 
BTidently.  therefore^  thc»e  two  works  would  throw  much  light  on  the 
«arly  atate  of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  would  prove  u^teful  tests  for  the 
aatheutieity  and  value  of  the  Mahawanso  and  Dipawaneo  of  the 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 

The  interest  of  the  catalogue  does  not  terminate  here,  for  it  mani- 
festo that  the  corruptions  against  which  Bodisatwas  in  India  wrote, 
obtained  in  China.  No.  6  of  the  first  series  contains, ''  The  Life  and 
hedSmm  of  the  Goddess  Kwanyin/'  No.  7  of  the  same  series  contains, 
**Vows  and  Aspirations  addressed  to  the  Idols';*'  and  No.  15  con- 
tains.  **  Legends  about  Kwanyin,the  Goddess  of  Mercy;*'  entirely  in 
Piali:  and  No.  24  of  the  third  series,  is  a  "Dissertation  upon  Idols ;" 
this  is  mostly  in  Pali.  No.  70  contains,  the  *'  Most  Important  Points 
about  the  Water  Lily.'*  No.  2  of  the  fourth  section  contains,  "  Ad- 
cfawea  to  Idols;  Forms  of  Prayers;  Masses  for  SotLs  m  Purgatory, 
^.*'  These  ma^es  for  souls  in  purgatory  is  an  additional  feature  in 
the  resemblance  which  previously  existed  between  the  monastio  insti- 
tutions of  the  Buddhists  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  No.  4  of 
tlie  fourth  series,  contains  a  collection  of  vagaries  respecting  Buddha 
mud  Kwanyin;  and  No.  14  contains,  "Pious  Ejaculations  to  the  North 
Star**^  Theiie  works  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  corruptions  and 
toperstitioD  which  has  crept  into  the  Buddhism  of  the  Chinese,  all  which 
is  con  firm  e<l  by  the  report  of  modem  travellers.  One  of  the  works 
in  this  catalogue  has  an  imposing  title;  it  is  No.  43  of  the  third 
series,  and  is  designated  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Sublime."  Now,  whe- 
ther this  is  a  worthy  rival  of  that  of  Longtnus  we  must  leave  to 
lime  and  our  Chlueeo  translators  to  determine.  Another  work  of 
some  interest  in  the  catalogue  is  No.  9  of  the  fourth  series,  desig- 
nated *'  Various  Legends  and  Stories  about  Laotsze,"  as  it  would 
eleiir  up  our   doubts    about  thoso  Yerj    puzzling    personages,   the 


*  Titer©  were  not  any  idols  mitiJ  a  century  after  Uj©  death  of  Buddha;  when  a 
I  «U^tue  nf  him  was  ^t  op  in  a  templp;  b«mg  evidently  a  pioiu  corruption. 
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Laoteij^,  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  in  kis  trayela  in  India*  It  is  knowu 
that  the  Buddliigt  priests  are  compelled  to  beg  their  daily  food,  and 
to  travel  during  a  portion  of  the  year ;  and  No.  5  of  the  fourth  serie«, 
contains  the  "Recitations  of  Buddhiat  P^iest5^  when  going  on  their 
beg^ng  expeditions,'*  No,  69  of  the  third  series  expounds  a  moat 
important  part  of  a  Buddhist's  belief;  "  The  Principles  of  the  Me- 
tempsychosis." May  not  a  limited  view  of  this  doctrine  have  given 
rise  to  the  notion  entertained  of  the  atheism  of  the  Buddhists!  They 
believe  in  Nibano,  (annihilation,)  trgot  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
Immortality  of  the  souL  But,  8ay  tbe  Buddhists,  the  soul  must  irana»- 
mrgrato  until  it  becomes  ubgohf4dff  perfect^  pure  ae  God»  then  it 
becomes  Nihano,  loses  ita  individuality,  and  by  its  very  perfe<5tioii 
becomes  part  of  the  first  eause.  Abstractedly  as  well  as  practically, 
therefore,  immortality  would  appear  to  be  acknowledged;  and  the 
consequynces  of  transmigration  ar©  stimulants  to  moral  action. 

The  last  work  I  shall  notice  in  the  catalogue  is  the  6th  of  the 
saeond  series,  and  written  almost  entirely  in  Pali;  it  contains  "Prayers  . 

used  in  Temples/'  Sir  John  Davis  @ays^  he  thinks  those,  [and  of  eonrs©  I 
all  the  works  in  Pali^]  as  unintelligible  to  the  votaries,  as  the  Latin 
Paternoster  to  a  Romish  kitchen-maid*  No  doubt  the  votary  knows 
nothing  about  Pali,  but  are  we  sure  that  the  priest  does  noti  The 
Roman  Catholic  priest  understands  the  Latin,  although  the  Romi.sh 
kitchen-maid  is  ignorant  of  it ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  priest  may  understand  his  Pali,  and  a  work  in  the  cata- 
logue would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  object  is  not  lost  sight  of. 
No.  44  of  the  third  series,  is  a  treatise  on  the  ''True  Pronun- 
ciation of  the  Pali  Words  in  the  Treatise  on  Repentance.**  Now  it 
does  seem  probable,  as  the  priests  are  so  careful  about  the  true  sound 
of  Pali  words,  that  they  would  not  be  unmindful  about  their  meaning; 
and  I  would  fain  hope,  disguised  as  the  Pali  works  are  by  their 
Chinese  characters,  that  they  may  yet  be  transferable  into  some  of  the 
European  languages,  I  wish  I  could  say  into  English;  but  our  Chinese 
scholars  are  but  few  indeed,  and  our  Pali  scholars  fewer  still,  although 
we  have  some  of  both  in  the  East. 

I  now  take  leave  of  the  Catalogue,  with  the  expressions  of  my 
warm  acknowledgement  to  Sir  John  Davis  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff  for  its 
transmission,  and  I  trust  I  have  shown  that  the  bare  titles  of  some 
of  the  works  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  interest. 
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List  op  tite  Principal  Bcjddhistical  Woheb  from  the  Pali,  m 
Chinese  Characters.     By  Mr.  Gcttzlaff. 


Works  ui  Pali,  with  the  bxpresbion  of  the  sound  in 
Chinese  characters. 


Buddliktical  tonote   respectiug   the 
Tbc  exceedingly  bright 


I.  Sha  fftt  leen  hwa  king« 
lotiia  flower. 

2«  Kin  kw&ng  ming  tsuy  slung  king. 
gold ;  a  work  detailing  the  glories  of  Buddha. 

3.  Kin  kwang  ming  king.     Explanation  of  the  bright  gold ;  some 
rhapsotlial  praises  of  Buddha. 

4.  Ta  tze  kin  kilng  king.      The  adamantine  claasie,  in  largo  eha- 
Bi  u  treatise  upon   the   abiding  and  unalterable    principles    uf 


Some  tales  about  the  disciples  of 

Life  and  actions  of  the  goddess 

king.       Vov/&   and    aspirations 


5.  Kin  kUng  pwan  joo  king. 
Buddha;  almost  entirely  in  Pali. 

6.  Kwan  yin  poo  mun  pin  king. 
Kwanyin. 

"•  Te    tsang    poo    aH    pun    yuen 
addressed  to  the  idols. 

9,  Vo  8ze  juo  Ue  kung  tlli  king,  A  treatise  on  the  miraculous 
power  in  healing  diseases^  of  the  coming  Buddha. 

9^  Woo  teang  show.     A  treatiae  on  eternal  life. 

lU.  Fuh  ahwc>  mo  le  cho  teen  king.  Legends  of  Buddha:  mostly 
in  Pali. 

11.  Kung  ise^t  ming  wang  king.  A  collection  of  tales;  greater 
|iart  Cliinese, 

12.  Pan  k&ng  poo  sal  kae  king.     Prohibitory  precepts  of  Buddha. 

13.  O  me  to  king.     Ejaculations  in  praise  of  Buddha;  Pali. 

14.  Seaou  tstie  yen  show  pih  tow  king.  A  treatise  on  the  North 
■tar,  to  prove  bow,  by  adoring  the  constellation,  one  may  avert  evil 
and  prolong  life. 

15.  Kaou  wang  Kwau  yin  king.  Legends  about  Kwanyin,  the 
goddess  uf  mercy  ;  Pali. 

Itf.  Chub  seang  ta  fe  ecen.  Treatise  on  repentance  and  con- 
tritiion:  fmrtly  Pali,  partly  Chinese. 

i7.  Hung  ming  paou  seen.     Doctrine  of  universal  Hepentanoe: 
ijpMlor  part  in  Pali. 

roL,  IX.  P 
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IB,  Hwa  yon  i>aott  seen,  Tpoatise  on  f^enanoe:  greater  part  in 
Pill 

1ft,  Swi  t«el?n  luh  se^io.     Penitence  before  the  goda;  in  FiJL 

20.  T^erfi  fuh  poon  so^n.  On  repentanco  for  tho  aatlsfaetion  of 
Iheidob;  In  Fiilt. 

3L  Yd  aso  piM>a  sedn.     Stories  abont  repentance:  mostly  in  Pati« 

13,  hmxig  hwttog  paou  eeen*  A  legend  of  a  Conyersion :  mostly 
in  PilL 

Sd.  glilh  wan^  paou  ee^n.  Tbo  bietoiy  of  tlie  repentanee  of  ten 
kiiigt*  I  tno«tly  in  PblL 

"iA,  San  ni^si  shwuy  aeeii.  Treatise  on  the  pegeneraliTe  ;>ower  of 
vuiiverKlou, 

9$.  Chao  M^n  koc.  A  djadertation  upon  the  nature  of  the  nine 
Hvwveni:  mostly  in  Pull 

aO«  Kill  kwng  kiug,     Ct>tij[K>ndinm  of  the  doctrinee  of  Buddhiiiiti* 

tT.  Poo  niun  pin.     Principlow  of  Buddhism, 


M      WToHKi  ALMoat  ENtmiLr  in  Pali. 

U  ChtHJ  nha  ling  yon  choo.     A  manual  for  prayer. 

t.  Til  fi>  Mn  <4u»w.     IVaynrs  to  merciful  idols. 

il«  Hoi\o  pwan  soon.     Heartfelt  ejaculations. 

4.  Tao  yaiig  tsun  king.     Contemplation  of  the  glory  of  the  snn. 

A»  Hotlo  pwan  king.     A  help  to  devotion. 

il  Qan  shih  shin  king.     Prayers  used  in  temples. 


iii.     bmtkk  ip  not  entirely,  still  the  greater  part  in 

Chinese. 

I ,  Ta  funi;  kwang  fuh  hwa  yen  kin.  A  treatise  for  spreading  the 
^lury  uf  Buddha. 

^,  Ta  f(ih  ting  show  ling  yen  king.  Splendour  of  Buddha;  a 
ilHi^vUtto  in  praiso  of  the  idol :  great  part  in  Pali. 

II  Ling  yen  king  ching  mlh.     Some  rhapsodies  about  Buddhism. 

4.  Liug  yon  king  tslh  choo.     An  explanation  of  the  aboYO  work. 

i^.  Ling  kea  plh  ke.     Annals  of  Buddhism. 

(1,   Ung  kea  king  sin  yin.     Quintessence  of  Buddhism. 

7,  Kin  kAng  \o6  e.     (General  principles  of  Buddhism. 

H.   Kin  ktlng  sho  noon.     A  manual  of  general  prayers. 

M,  N^i'ii  fAh  sho  nc^n.  A  manual  of  prayer :  mostly  Pali,  as 
Willi  HH  ilio  above. 


.-^^^ 
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A  fill)  ronitnenUry  u[K)n  the  doctriooa 
Cx plana tiuii  of  the  mys- 


10.  FaQ  kaug  king  8oo  i> 
of  Buddlikm* 

1 1 .  Yuen  ked  eev  la  lo  Icaou  e  king. 
ierioQs  doctrines. 

12.  Vaen  kej)  king  eblli  keae.     Principles  of  the  faith  elucidated* 
13L  Ta  me  to  king.     A  description  of  Buddha. 

II.  Me  to  king  hcaou  k^te.  Explanation  of  the  various  important 
pointa  of  the  above  work, 

15,  Me  to  king  soo  eheou-     A  paraphrase  of  the  above  work. 

10.  Wei  mo  BO  ehwd  king.  Explanation  in  the  common  language 
of  acme  doctrinal  points. 

17.  Wei  mo  kingchoo.     A  commentary  upon  the  above  work. 

18.  King  kJLng  king  keae  e.  A  commentary  on  the  dogmas  of 
Buddhism. 

19.  King  k^g  king  keu^  e.  A  solution  of  doubtful  pointe  reepoet> 
ing  Buddhism. 

20.  Kin  kUng  king  joo  e.  True  meaning  of  the  dogmatical  part 
of  Buddhism, 

21.  Kin  kUng  king  chth  shw5.     A  plain  exposition  of  Buddhism. 

22.  Kin  k&ug  sung  tung»     Progrt?sB  of  Buddhism. 

23.  Yu  Ian  pwan  king  choo.  An  explanation  upon  sundry  rites 
of  Buddhism. 

24p  Chun  te  king.     A  dissertation  on  idols:  mc»stly  in  Pali. 

25.  Fuh  shwd  te^n  waug  king.  A  treatise  on  the  Celestial  kingp 
icoording  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism. 

26.  Fuh  shw6  ptl  sze  king.  The  eight  masters;  a  treatise  on 
demonol ogy :  these  two  works  mostly  Pali* 

27.  Sin  king  choo  keae.  A  commentary  upon  the  devotional 
precepts. 

28.  Chin  sin  ohih  shwA.     A  dissertation  on  truth. 

20.  S«©  shih  urh  chang  king.     The  forty-two  precepts. 

30.  Wei  keaou  king.     Posthumous  preciipta  of  Buddhism. 

31.  Nf't^  paou  chae  peC  king.  Sundry  observations  upon  the 
systt^m  of  polytheism, 

32.  Checn  luu  woo  Uum  king.  A  dissertation  on  the  Motempgy- 
ehosis. 

33.  Ta  fei  seen  fit     Principles  of  repentanee. 
31,  Sse  fun  pe  kow  kae  pun*     Prohibitory  laws. 

35.  Pe  kew  ne  kae  pun.  Hestnctiona  upon  votaries:  both  nio^Tiy 
in  Pali. 

30.  Pe  kew  kae  soo  e.     A  commentary  upon  the  above  two  works. 
37.  Sha  mc  leuh  e  hcaou  lc«1.     The  fini  principles  of  Shamaui«m. 

P2 
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88*  Bha  me  h@aou  le6  teang  choo*    A  cotiimentafy  upon  tiie  above 
work, 

39.  Sha  inun  jih  yung,     Leasons  for  daily  practicse, 

40.  Chen  mun  jili  sung*     Guide  to  contemplatioo* 

41.  CLoo  king  jili  eung.     Gnardian  of  the  bouI,  for  daily  reci- 
tatioti. 

42.  Chen  mnn  tean  pun.     PraiBe^  of  idola. 

43.  Chuh  eeang  yun  tie  yen  kow  ko.     A  treatise  on  the  sabHme. 

44.  King  seen  cbih  yio.     True  prominciation  of  iUe  Pali  wofds  iti 
the  treatiae  on  Repentance. 

45.  Tin  teen  yen  mub.     A  view  of  Heaven. 

46.  Shiii  koa  joo  lae  ching  taon  ke.     Partioulara  about  the  ooming 
Buddha* 

47.  Luh  tsoo  tan  king.     Treatise  on  diverse  idols, 

48.  Cbo  yuo  luh.     Tho  moon  and  her  phases, 

49.  Chen  lin  paou  henu  pih  sbw^.     The  precepts  respecting  con- 
templation illustrated. 

50.  Wun  sben  tung  kwei.     High  aim  of  virtue. 

51.  Kwei  yuon  cbth  ohe.     Treatbe  on  the  origin  of  tliings, 

32.  Ke  sin  lun  cbih  keae.     An  explanation  n^apectlng  the  origin 
of  faith, 

53.  Fa  kea-e  ^n  lib  thoo  sbw3.     An  explanation  of  the  pictures 
representing  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 

54.  Ked  boo  tsYh.     A  Miscellany  on  sundry  subjects. 

55.  Lub  taou  tsib.     The  six  sublime  principles. 

56.  Yung  kea  tsib.     A  treatise  upon  everlasting  bappiness. 

57.  Chung  fang  kwo  sze  yn  lub.     A  legend  about  some  wonderful 
teacber. 

58.  0  bo  sbang  3ru  lub.     Sayings  of  priests. 

59.  Kwang  tseuen  tae  tsib.     The  spread  of  ligbtj  general  pro- 
mulgation  of  Buddbism. 

60.  L&ng  bo  sbang  yu  lub.     Maxims  of  tbe  priest  L&ng. 

61.  Hoo  f&  lun.    A  dissertation  on  tbe  protective  power  of  Buddha. 

62.  Lung  shoo  tstng  too.     Buddbistical  legends. 

68.  Tstng  to  bwd  w&n.     A  treatise  on  purity,  in  dialogues. 

64.  Ts&ng  to  tse§  beaou.     leading  principles  of  purity. 

65.  Te&ng  to  tseS  king.     A  dissertation  on  tbe  doctrines  of  purity. 

66.  Ying  beang  lun.     A  treatise  on  retribution. 

67.  Yun  tse  wei  kaou.     Some  rbapsodies  about  tbe  invisible 
world. 

68.  Yun  tse  fang  sang  wan.      Self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  higher 
objects.     Literally, ''  Laying  down  life  for  a  perch  in  the  clotids.*' 
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'#0,  Hwa  sing  e  kwoi.     Principles  of  the  metemp^chosis. 
70.  Poo  chao  a  cben  sse  sew  sin  keuS.     Important  8ayings  of  n 
eelobraied  teaclien 

71*  Choo  tsan  heaoa  ken^*     Important  maxima  of  Shamanism. 

72.  Che  kwan  tso  chen  ft  hoaou.     A  guide  to  contemplation. 

73.  Tang  choc  henn  le^.     Principlos  and  doctriuea  of  Shamaniam. 

74.  Pa  chlh  kwci  keu  lc5  shwfi.     Dogmas  and  rules. 

75.  Se  fang  p^  keu.     The  region  of  Buddha;  descriptive  of  the 
UioVs  abode. 

76.  Leen  tsnng  tseih  heaou.     The  most  important  points  about  the 
water  lily. 

77.  Hwuj  shun  king  teth  keu  slh.     About  the  n.bede  of  bliss. 

78.  Koae  kan  peen.     A  treatise  on  retributive  justice. 

79.  Tsung  hing  lull.      A  work  on  exploits  and  marrelloDB  doings 
of  the  Shamans. 

80.  Hwang  ahih  kung  soo  shoo.     A  treatise  on  alchjrmy. 

81.  Tseuen  jin  keu  hwo.     The  whole  duty  of  man;  an  excellent 
trt*ati8e  on  ethics. 

82.  Ping  houen  chung  shing.     The  vesper  call;  a  kind  of  mi^aal. 

83.  Ta  lie<5  kang  inuk     A  general  view  of  important  doctrine. 

84.  Chung  yung  chth  che,     Hints  about  the  golden  metUum. 

85.  Muh  new  thoo.     A  pastor*^  manual. 

86.  Taeuen  eSng  thoo.     Rules  for  the  elect  ion  of  priests* 

87.  Tsae  kin  tan,     A  dissertation  on  realities. 

6B.  Lo  fou  shan  che.     A  deacription    of  the  Lo-fow  monastery 
(near  Canton). 

89.  Sih  shan  isze  she.     Odes  in  praise  of  Buddhism. 

90.  Mee  hwa  she.     Odes  to  celebrate  Shamanism. 

91.  He  tang  tsih.     Doctrine  of  non-entity  (of  the  void). 

92.  Kin  yu  tung  she,     Eulo^es  to  exalt  Buddha. 

93.  Kin  kang  ching  yen.     A  true  view  of  Shamanigra. 
The  three-fold  road  to  purity. 

A  mirror  of  excellence;  the  highest 


94.  Ts&ng  too  sau  king. 

95,  Hwa  yen  paou  king. 
state  of  perfection. 

9Q.  Sin  king  wei  tseuen. 
Dh 

97.  Hway  hae  aeaon  tsaou. 

98.  Yuh  hwang  chin  king. 
idoKs)  story. 

99.  Hing  ming  teaou  le^ 


A  select  volume  for  the  garden  of  the 

A  legend. 

The  true  version  of  Yu  hwang^s  (or 

A  collection  of  successive  regulations 


during  the  reign  of  Taoukwang. 
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IV,    Relioiotjs  Works. 

1.  Chen  lin  paou  hean  plh  sbwS,  Treatise  contammg  lb©  prin- 
eipoJ  doctrines  of  Baddhism  in  intelligible  la-ogua^j  with  a,  commen- 
taiy, 

2.  Fuh  mnn  ting  cbe>  Addressed  to  Idok,  fonna  of  prayers, 
mafifles  for  Bonh  in  purgatory,  &c.,  &c, 

0»  Kwan  ling  kea  ke.     AMreeeea  to  tbe  goddess  of  mercy- 

4,  Ling  kea  king  sin  yin,  A  collection  of  vagaries  reipociin^ 
Buddha  and  Kwanyin, 

5.  Chang  sing  teen-  BecitaUons  of  Bnddbifft  priesta  when  going 
on  their  begging  expeditions* 

6,  Full  tsoo  chuen  t&ng.    Stories  about  Buddha  and  his  Q£8ociate«* 

7.  Keae  hw3  peen,     A  defence  of  Buddhbrn, 

3*  Lo  ban  ke.  Hepreaeutations  of  the  dtsclpiea  of  Btiddbs  on 
block  paper,  with  some  remarks. 

9.  Taou  yen  nny  wae.  Vagaries^  legends^  and  stories  aboni 
Laoutize, 

10.  Wei  mo  koih  so  shwa  king.  A  BuddbLstical  legend;  partly 
in  Pali, 

1 1.  Luh  taou  tslh.     A  collection  of  Buddhistical  legends. 

12.  King  she  kin  shoo.     A  treatise  on  the  contempt  of  the  world. 

13.  Po  lo  wae  ke.    Buddhistical  recitations. 

14.  Pih  tow  kew  hwang  king.  Pious  ejaculations  to  the  north 
star. 


V.    Ethics. 

1.  King  sin  luh.     Faith  and  good  works:   a  system  of  morals 
founded  on  the  prevailing  religions. 

2.  Paou  shen  peen.     Discourses  on  virtue. 

3.  Tae  shang  kan  ying.    A  system  of  reward  and  punishment; 
illustrated  by  numerous  examples. 

4.  Sze  sin  paou  keen.     A  treatise  on  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  life  of  every  animal. 

5.  Sing  ming  Kwei  che.     The  relation  of  man  to  the  visible  and 
invisible. 

6.  Kea  paou.      Domestic  jewels;  excellent   precepts,  directions, 
exhortations,  examples,  &c.,  to  render  people  happy. 

7.  Lnn  heang.    A  treatise  on  truth. 
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8.  Kan  ying  peSn  chlh  keang.  A  treatise  on  the  rewards  of 
yirtoe. 

9.  Tan  kwei  tsih.     Useful  and  pious  lessons. 

10.  Neen  shing  taou.    Pious  reflections. 

The  above  works  are  the  choice  of  the  Buddhistical  library,  and 
oontun  the  whole  body  of  doctrines  and  ethics,  that  were  brought  to 
China.  The  works  in  Pali  would  be  unintelligible  even  to  a  scholar 
of  that  language,  on  account  of  the  indistinctness  with  which  the 
Chinese  characters  convey  the  sound,  and  jumble  the  words  together. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Narrative  of  8id(  Ibrahim  ben  Muhammed  el 
Mesd  el  S&si^  in  the  Berber  Language ;  with  Interlinear^ 
Version  and  Illustrative  Notes^  by  F.  W.  Newman,  Esq. 


[A  SHORT  aocoaut  of  the  following  Narrative  was  given  in  the 
Fourth  Volume  of  the  Society's  Journal,  page  115;  and  was  followed 
by  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  made,  not  from  the 
Berber,  but  from  an  Arabic  version.  The  original  MS.  remained 
with  the  Society  unedited,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending 
its  transcription.  The  Society  has  been  relieved  from  these  difficulties 
by  the  proffered  services  of  Mr.  Newman,  whose  previous  studies  in  a 
kindred  dialect  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  transcribing  the 
MS.,  and  adding  an  interlineary  translation.  Although  Mr.  Newman 
had  completed  his  labours  last  Midsummer,  the  pressure  of  other 
matter  has  prevented  their  publication  till  now.  Feb.,  1847.-— Ed.] 
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THE    NARRATIVE   OP 


,§U£i       est-quie     Mo^e        Muhjuamedl  {6}  Ibrahim   Sft/yid    doctor     Diul 


•I     .'■ 


'(SJJ 


.imen     ^ejoa  Aanctonzm      benedlctioELcm  pi?r  Dommaa    Juvet  QOB(Utt) 

ventil&t       spfttTUB   puer  emt?  Jiitumpaireni  apod  Er&t  laumn  caput  super    ille  Dkii 

MuliuimiedL  &  Mubftimncd  Sidi  ejus  nomien   dofrtotem  Aptid  l«git  el-in  Mofikatn  tn 

•Klterlua  diioidium  et  jumorum  decern  «t  dqo  legit  «am*Apiid       .8uso  e  eat  (jdib  Mc«&&  « 

denarios?    octo    ad   usque    Tescatur   quo   ctucutu  et    panem   ejus^Miter     dat    Ei 

.die     unoquoque   ejus  caput  super 

^^(Xirf   u**r  ^!  .*•  ^^aXt  cwmmo  ♦^^  (2j^    j^   ^*>>«  «srjt 

septemdecim  eA-in  Erant      .omnino    Mease     civitatis  cognitionem  zeferam  Tflu 

munimentum  e&-in    Est  .ejus-medlo-in     macellum  e&-in    Est  .ricorum 

^  Cm  «•  O^  O  ^  O^  Cm 

J^     (A^    tJ^'    •  (iJ*^.'"       *-^^^        cr^f-'      j*«l    ^«Xfi       C:j:»**^'' 
apud  alteram    ov    :  Badjman-6     Mubarek     ejos-nomen     reguli     vico-in     JudsBorum 

capiunt duo  ?  hi-Reguli        .Djaiuaa  Abu  Muhammedi  rov  Ibrahim  regulum 
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cs^j^      (mA*^    ^"^mJ     ^y^y^\  i»y>tS  Ji      I  v^^Mt^Aj     /  .yi<Xc 
fianOiA   pro       imciaB      quataor      capiunt      iis-ex  :  capitationem    Judaeia-e 

Ckx^  ^    (,jJ^«*M)t   JyJiIt  XsLi    JO^t  I  ^J^    ^t    *''^^t'  cjL^vi 
nbbatnm  intra  Moalemorum  festam  advenerit    iis-d        Judni  Sed        jnensia  capite  in 

aoft  puerob  pro      :  Judiei  ant  Jndao  pro  ?     regulonun     unicniqne    unciam     dant 

•grandibns    ant        panria        :pneUnlA 
ti  ^  -•»  «•  -i-  0-.  o-        ^^  ^o^ 

100  et?       17        Popnlns         .MesAin     esi-qni  popnlnm   reliqno  sennoni  Referamns 
dndt  non        :pam    pnernli  aut     parraa     puelluke    ant      mnlieres  Sed  .Tin 

S  S  S  S  mi  —  ^  JU^ 

Sed.  [Bc.50.]dimidinmet  100       12      eornm  domns  Sed    .Dominus  nisi  eorumnumernm 

^j«Xi     cXaH  4XwjI^  ^!  .••  ^\^  (j*v**'  u**^'^''  (^vmjI'  45^    I    ^w*»Mjj 

memoraTitibi-qnoshi-equi  Sed     .sunt    iis  eqni         80  et  100  ,eonim   eqnos 

azant  eos  per  bovea  ant      :  arant    eos  per  ?      conaoendont  eos-snpra      ^  loci  hie 

consoendunt  eo6  hos-equoe  Sed  .arant   hosper  jmuloa      ant 

.soia  hostibnB  o^crcv    roir  com    pngnam    faciant  ?  (ut) 

,affborai    Sed       .arboribua   in   liosiiaes  nominant  qnidqnid    ibi    erat   :  regionem  Sed 

Q2 
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bs^    ^ 


U-.  ^  ^ 


caiaeti  neqite  omnl  et  boves  nequs  grex  neq^ue  tIesuQt?  Non       Argonlca?   olea     sol  J 

niat*«  (to)     e&it       donee     ejus  .  ,  ^  •       regiouia  medium  pnete^t  fltuneQ 

Moilemi  ant?  Judiei     ibi    ot^ff    teel-multa  ol^ii     ibj    quffi  renditto  et  emtio  ' 

DoitJNVs    nisi  eorum  numenun  ducit  uon      j^rum  Hoskis  in    oitrts  qui     llbros    Sed 

^i    .-.  (_^/  i^»-  ojiji  5J<-  ^ii  j<-  ^^i   er-J'*^  fj 

Nob  Sancti       aut     Honorati    aut    Hadjad  aut  sant-molti  eomm-doetoreB  Sad 


.-.  fJUll^ 


eorum-benedictionem  per     DoimnTa   juvot 


Mulai  Imperatori  Mesee  gens  dant  quam  pecuniae  cognitionem     tibi     reddamus  Et 


^  o^  S 


JJ5     (^>^>fll5]  j^,M«w   i/J  crjl       •*•  uX-»   (Jkj^     ijj^J  "^ 

pecunice  centupondia  qulnque  dant      Ei  anno     unoquoque    RahhmAn  Abd 

annos        50     et  unum  ovra  nos-contra  hune-aniium  ad  usque         anno       iuio(^iio%iit 


-- -o-  o-        ^o^ 


•••  (jjpJ   (j^<^'     f»^1  •  •Xi-tAi  ^y^  j-*aiK^.    -iXJVAjl    Jul      1  ^^j^J' 
vos-contra  paullum   Dabitis      super     alteruin     uuuin  milii      Frofecto     fUaDi^i 

%haDc  pfcaniKtn  centuf h^itiJii h m         jngibiu* 
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oentapondia   5      niai  dabimus  non  Deum  Per  :  ei  dizenmt,  reeponsiim    illi      [Tom?] 

d-KUalcraBl 

tibi-qiuB    :  ilia  qoam-amplius  ?  equum-anum-et  ancillam,  sermm-et  dedimua  heri  tibi-qoie 

^j>S    S^    i— >'.>uaH     J^     AaSH     jS^\  .-.  yXrft    ^^jio^       «iJ 

ibi     qui       Essadk        Abda    Praetor  Surrexit  anno     anoquoqoe*in  dabamos 

-        o^         ^  o^  ^  ^  o^  o  ^  J  ^  ^  5  MM>^  o    o  ^ 

50-et  5  eo6-in        misit      :  Tarudanam  intra  Imperatoris   Yicariiu 

pecunisB  centupondia        6  dabitifl-mihi    Profecto.  iis-dixit;  eqnos 

ilU    Surrexenint  augebitis     mihi         equoB  6-et      ancillam,     servum-et 

Pnetorem  ad     Pergite       :  lis  dixenint       .midt     eoB*in     quoe  ?   equoB  ei-reppolerant 

«xi4>^  ^5-«     e^o*      tXj^xT t     J^?"   .'.  (jaJLSI   :  ii^t  T^j*^  •Xa3u\ 

hac-peconiA-in  quidquam  vel    aagebimus-tibi  Non       :  ei-dieite     :  misit    nos  in  tob  qui 


dicis-nobis        de-qu& 

pervenemnt     donee   ipeorum-iter-per  ?  rediere         ,mi8it       eoe-in     quos  hi-equi  Sed 
.^^  «M  o^  ^    .^^  -^  s   ^  J  o  ^  ...o^         ^  o^  y^ 

oognitionem  mihi-date :   Praetor  iis-Dixit.  Easadk  Abdu  Prsetorem  apud  Tarudanam 


u  ^ 


eomm-domi  quo-Die     :  ei-Dixerunt  .Meean  gente-cum  prooesBerit  yobis  quomodo 
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ufi-oomm  ]^eTemii8(Qt}  ipaomm  Begoll  domum  apod  obviam  guuijes  conveneFe,  id^veiuiiiafl 

»btt  t  i^ttt 

nil  ?  equ!  Hedi^Funt    quidqtiAin  vel  djftbitur^Tubk  atiipUus  bosi  i  ve&tram-vi^m'-pef  ?  Ecdllc 


O^Uti^-t^ 


-  ^t-       -*   u 


legentea    qui    rcguli  suoa-amiccB^d  miait     jPfsetor  Surreidt    .PmitofeM    nd 

,re^i     StiiTos«nint      .Mesai    genlis      viclal     ovrff  £»|?     onmibuft  Aahtukis    ui 

^  o  ^  ^  v^-        ^^    ^u-  ^©  ^J  z>^     ^^  J 

Mc'^MesGG  geiitc-€um  fociemuB  Qmd  iPtsHtor  Us^DlKit  ,ommbiie  ik-obviAni  omnes  cooTeneste 
tmpera-  ad     vocem      mittas      est  :ei-dixenmt  yAshtukorum  legoli  re-eA-super  sunt 


Loc«li 


gente-in  perdat-qui  exercitam    mittas    mihi   est     BuA-epistoU  in-ei-Dixit  .Marnig;iishA-iii 
iis-dedit,equonimdimidium-etlOOO    3       ei-misit  ylmperatorSorrexithoB-rebellesMeaB 

.-.CJJ^    jOlTJ'    cUdil^^l^AA    ^>J       :^jJi  vvlJi    juSH 

.Taradim&*in  Imperatoris  vicarium  apud  iis-cmn  oonvenit  (qui)  Eddini  Ettayyib  Pnetorem 


exiit  jSuirexit    .noctes     4     eum-apud     est     ,Imperatoria  ttinna  pervenit  earn  qao-Die 


o   ^     ^       a  y  ^ 


^o^         .>*J^ 


•AahtakoraA    regionia        medio-in  Aggann  Muhammad  Talleb  regulom    ad  ei-pneeeasit 


•  mlffifli 
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to^Meftrio-ci  Mihi  :T&nidAnmm-Ad  redefts  Keee»c-c«t  sAgguiui  Muhfttnnted  EttaHb  d-Dixtt 
CWm  Aontf  &mimbut :  Pnctor  tift-Dixit  per^ui  t&tum  eos-in  coUoquamnr  ^eoa^^d    proficia- 

ffeoUa  regtonem  ad  eitercitui  pneces-  ^oB-equo9  ABcen*  fABhtakorum  rcgoli  Surrexenmi 

wniitt  d<rriiii( 

iu(mt«  Bub  dedliit  turraa    Bed      Idanlitiam-et  Ashtukos   inter     ^y  qui  monte-io  Hamdw 
ti«-etiai  pugoaTera  ,montani  ooDtm  DcsecndemQi  .Bukum  regione-in  Alghaid  flumen  mpra 

coa 

montaoi  Aeoeiaera  .eoa-paca¥en]Qt(eOHoQorati-«i  Sonctt  accemer^  donee  sdies    trei 

il»«x  comprabendit  ,PnctOf  eo«-Deoepit  diem-nnom  ibi  ovrvs^  ,exercitii]D-ad  deeeeiideniiil 

♦%  i2JiX>  ynfc^  i3t3lAal1  «Xa£  iX^I  jO^-rf  iXiuCi^l  I  ^5^  V^^'  W^*^  i^^   ^ 
Tarodftoam  intni   Eeeidak  ibdti  Preetorem  od     eo»-rouit  :procenim  virorttm  10-et     4    H 

portam  supra  sospendit :  omnium  eaptta  omnia  anipu-  ^Pnctorem  ad   intraverunt  quo^Dio 

:  >U1^  ^\  ylyOl  yuj  y«r  y.»  yjJi-,!  •••  oa^2 "^-y  ^'  o-f  tfll 


iuoesceret  donee  Koranum  legeMt    lia-ex  uui 


noetifl  meditun  ad  ibi  otros  T 


4MlBmqtd  enerdtusS^   *lne«ficeret  donee   ille     etiiun  julnlotiir  (ut)  alteri 


«^       ^o^ 


dlait^iia  do-qu^  prop tefoon tea  dcacendit  %Mt 


I    O^S   jiSt*t    ^J^   I  t/^^'     %mXmt^    (d^i 

Bj^iism  ad     rediit  fAlgltan  ftuui«niiupni 
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tt^   „  ^f^     ^ 


eoa-apud  est   ,Nat[vitad«  featl   noeto  cos^ontm  Dc^cendcrtmt      .dabitls  MM  ,Pnitot 


tw-  c^ 


^^eDtopoodlA  lies.  {K^eeeti>ci  donee  pecuDULiii  absolviiiit  el  (ut) ;  fe&ti  eeptimnm?  osque^Aff 
eani-iDter  prroterit  (^lu)  UdJaiini  Elhhasn  s^pttsiitiH  manii-m  Rlfcerins  dimidlom-et  pecuuie 
Cut)  jr&quiesctitis  ^meHikpud  adireni&tis  aHt^Necesee  tb-Dixit      Fnetori-^l    iUie       ^tU^sum 


I  iaI 


jjj 


»«- 


jJH 


.tormenta-per  eoe-Fm  t  Prator  Us-Dixil     .totA  hic-reg itin«-ex  fngiiinua  otones  qu]uiiju«m 
.yastant    eas  domoe-inproficiscuntur  :8UOs-equoe  omnes  aacendit  jtiiniia  Snneut 

•'•  C:j>3>^     c'J  cr^''  u^'  cj-**^^  (j^^   I  h^^    g^'   •^^-^' 

fregenmt-eam  donee  diei  dimidlam  iis-ciim  pugnavere  ,nitrato-palyere  illi  ei-Oocacmrere 
centum  sex      iis    abstolernnt    ;  dejecenmt      donee  necant  earn  ,tonnenta  iis-Reliqait 


j^^ 


sex   pneter  efftigenmtP   qun     iis-ex    non  ;  armamentaria  iis-Reliqaenmt     .eqaomiii 
diei  dimidium  eos-frangebant,  nnmcrus  &v  tibi-non  (quoram)  ,8cloppo8  Sed        dstaa 


^\  \  ^  jV  I 


nisi  erat  eA-eum  non   ^Messn  gentem  Sed        .Ashtakoram  a^gionem  p^nenore  donee 
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uaiil   ^\  .\  jXlS  J:\  I  l^\  ^^J>S  J^  .-.  ijuJ)  ks^J  JIJ-  ^\ 

tatmeQUSed        plebs    enuit?   6img  iis  cnm-ol  Tot      .Teznin  gens-et  Aglni  gens 

abi     doDee    suas-fines-in     duo  aqwrtabant  ,pagiiayere  iis-cum  qno-die  reliquit  iiB-qiuB 

•pecoiiiae  dimidium-et  peeonte  eentapondue    sex  ftblata-erat  ibi  que  pecunia  reddita-est 

olbxi  Hie     .pngnabant  eo-com  quo-die  aTolsenuit  ?  ei-que  ejus-tormenta  ei-Beddideie 

administmis  qui  Impezatoris  vicarium-et  Mene  gentem  ioter  cadens  quod  negotii  sumiiia 

vicina    omnia   iis-et      illie         ,Me8sa  gente-saper 

Tezerwelffi  regione       de    cognitionum    Caput 

s  o^  ^  £  .^  '^       o^  s^     s 

, Dixit  .Susi        Messee    est-qui    Muhammed  6  Ibrahim  S^yyid  doctor    Dixit 

apnd  menBes-eeptem  legeret    ibi     (ut)      Tezerwelse  Moskulam-in  iyit-peregrft 


>  ^  (m^      ^ 


doctorum  numerus  Sed        maximum  lumen    fuit  (qui)  AMjeli  Muhammed  Sidi  doctorem 


^o  — 


legunt      iis-ex      SO^t        2      Sed         sunt        70    et     4       legentee  eom-apud  qui 


qui  ?  sapientinm  unumqoemqne  aut  LaUiyam-et  Khalil  Sidi  G^S^O  seam-«padBdentiam 
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cibus  Sed        Komnum  Icgtmt  eum-apud  &lu         tot     Sed     Bdentii-de  diK^mtcs 


-t^s. 


fcgioub  pnncepfi  niai  qutdqiisia    dut    iia^h&ud  quic^uam    rel       ,tloctore&  veecuotMr  qud 


b  =         .^  t^ 


6  m€iii@iimTtniii9  qnuii  eortmi  Moakuka  Brmbei        *  regit      ibi    qoi   jHk!iainti« 

.'.  jiXjJ  Jl       4-*UaJ1    ^-kUI     Uy^  j'     I     CJ^*-'  y*Js«    j!     ^^jj 

Qiemoraviniufl  qiios  doeturibua  Cibum    eoqtifint         (ut)     eefvoa         6         ei    aa^illflft 

oit    Hiabanu         ar^       Sed  ^imt      9       fi!gionis         vieoriim  immems  8cd 

Sed      ^slDiBtrum  ojiurlatus  ?  eub  Jiidieomm  mummentum  Eat   :  regioiilfl  medlo-m 

calce  tota  sedificata^est     arx       Sed      .die  unoquoque  aicis  ore-in  stetit  ent  macellum 

y-,j  ci^j   y^\    f j   .-.  ^yA*«.  j,»    ^J     ^    :  i3j^\'  y*S^  j^*Oj 

ibi     abundat  supellex  Sed         .pinu-e  tabellae  omnes  saxis-et 

^  0»  Jit  Jit  ^  Ou 


Ic; 


,<JwU 


J 


IlUxi,?       ^jJSJjj^    ^\  .'.  j^ 


,Nigritiam  (ad)  proficisciinttir  ,Timbukta  ad-usque  proficiacuiitur  ejus-oomitatus  Sed  .valde 


S3  -  _  , 

ad-usque  proficiscitur  :  Uddaumi  Agardir-per  proficbcuntur    Saharam-per  proficiscuntor 


J  C^jJ     .      p*3 


t  Btruthio-cameli  plumas-et  eboris     ossa    emat     iis-in     (ut)    indicayi  quas  has-r^ones 
argeotum-per  aurum-purom-et  aurum     emat    ibi  servoa    emat     ibi 
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ad^nqne  indka^  qnat  has-r^gionet-in  ndit    non     ,efti-peregre  a  ejus-comitfttas  Sed 

SSL*  .^^  ^^  O^         Cm  OS  O 

portet       e6  has-regioiiee-m  rerertatnr  li  ejns-eoinitotiis  Sed     .alterins     anni      a^at 
•TmruA    in   ejqo  umici     ovns  qui  negotiatoreB-(ad)  mittat  earn  ,imiltaiii  anpelleetilem 
gOHipiiiiim ?        :aliam     meroem      illi        ibi     ei-pnebent  ibidem?  omne    iis-vendit 


J-JI-Ja     ^jS^^     cMj^^  (a^J^    «>^^     Jb^  ^^    wUOa 

naidnm-ei  earyophylla-et  margaritaa-et  thna-et  cba]ybem?-et  fermm^  aericam-et  linteam-et 

I  Ci^ii'  x^      d      -^    ^   ^»''  •  e^  -'^  f>^^ 

yChriatianonim  terrA-e  (homim8)<-08  memorat  qoidqiud  aat  ;  yitram-et  fictilia-et  -et 

yperroiit    nt      ,eain?  memoraTi  bie?  tibi-quam  haee-merx  Sed        lemittant  id     ei 

J^     C:,^».^M    I    ^"i^^      iJ^'    f^^yXm^\^    ^^^A^l        yiJi         J^  4XJL0 

omne  id-emnnt  , Jadaeorom  aut  Moelemomm  negotiatores  ei-obviam  omnes  oonTeniunt 

«  —  ^o^  ^o^  s  ^ 

.semper  ejua-negotio  in     opus    hnc-Secmidmn  ?      .ibi 
mmt         sigillatim?  oetendam  tibi  itenun  Hishamo  de  negotium-ad  aagebo  Tibi 


^    ttt  M^ 


^eonmi-equis  Sed        .sooa-equos-in  aaoendmit  omnes      (qni)  ,Tiri        12       ejus-proles 
Sed  OMceodnnt      eoa-in  cimcti        qnos?    ,eo8-apnd  eqooram      SO      et-6   erant 
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aumerus  Sed 


*J 


,DoMlNUff  oki  eoTom-uutaerum  dticit     nan    ^eajncli-ct  grcgies-et  boYea 

fiup«iHt  ,SQCi]Iis  md  t  libens-inter  duxiUikc^  jCJOA-piLter  daxit  qufifi  inalor    ,mftximtii  qtu 

©oft-ia        non     ,iiieiiiomvi  hie  tibi-quoe  eorum-cquie  Sed      .Euum^pnti^iiL     iij-m 
TexerwelA-in   of  era  qniv  plebb  Humerus  Setl  .Gmne»  Hiahanti  proles  niai  aaciaitdll 

coj^m  mitncfum  dudt  noa     ^pocii     ,|m«ll&    ,mu)ieree  Sed       .aunt    100         14 

JJ^xl^  ^j    .-.    fl^^    Syj  ^i  ^jH^^y  ^:A^  ejr;'^  cu''   •*•  "iP    -)^^ 

Dumerus  Sed        .Hisbami-r^  fune  equorum     200     eoe-apud  Erant  DoiuNUS  nisi 

qui  librorum  Dumerus  Sed    :  dimidium-et  100      7     eos-apud    sunt  eorum-domuum 

ecripti     Amazigbanl  4     ibi     Erant  ibi        30-et       100  ejus     Moski-in    ovrcr 

omnes  sunt-Scripti     Bennaseri     sermone-de  docentes  qui  ;  Shilhinorum  scripturam-per 


Shilhinitatis       tIA 


omnino?  Tibi  .regione-in      oZaai  omnoe  quae  arboribus  super  repetam    Tibi 


Js^ 
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▼iDM-et      ,fieii8       ,datU     ;  pneoellunt    iia-in    qao-et   hio  eomm-noiniiiA  monstrabo 

pmniim-et    citream?-et    aurantiain-et  granatum-maliim-et  -et  amygdalus-ei 

Sed       .eo6-i^ud  erat  arboribos-in  (homiois)-08  memorat  quidquid  omoe  ;  pnecoqumn-ei 

.Tezerweln         Fitunen  appellant     ei       ;  eorum-regionis        medium  pneterit  flomen 

omnino?  tibi    ;  ampla  ejus-proyincia  est  ,8mnmatim  ?  repetam  tibi     ;  Hish&m  Sidi  Sed 

.omnes     regit    saper-quas  regionmn    nomina    monstiabo 

^secmida    :  Tezlimi      Imadjdjad  appellant      ei       ;  prsBcellens  iis-in  quae  Imprimis 


1^  .^         JO 


quarta   :  Adaubiqil  tertia    Wankidie  Gens  appellant     ei 

s  ^  «w^        — •  «^       —        i  omj    Sj- 

:  Wudjdjen  sexta       :  Elm&der  quinta  :  Idaggaismukt 

.  ^y^x    Clot  (j^''  uTj'   H^^  •   (^^1   ^— V.'  cu^'  u^;'  <*iJ-^-*^ 

I  Abelli      Gens  octaya    :  Ibrayjim    Gens  septima 

nndedma  :Ifran  decima     tRechse    Gens  nona 

hse-regiones  Sed        .Idamamlal  duodecima       ;Idaalitia 


THE  NAERATITi;  OF 


Ule       ai^    refmit    ils^atiper   baud  quMqujuii  vel      jtueiooiarl  hie  oiime»  tLbi-t|uM 


twc^;^j         «Mi#-       ci^ 


.Nmper  ^m%  Bleut     fAoil     iifi^izi  juuutas  umputac   ^capit^  omputAt     us-lii 


^^  4/^ 


TOidix    1  EffluBli  ejia»iradi)c    Est  ^HialiiUiii   radix    ofcra    ^osa  mooMtAbo   TibI 

J^         *Ki^        (J^.^'J  45^   i)-*^   »^^  ^    ■  CTt*^*^   iji-^    *^l    Ji*^-»1 
apoatolos  Mohammed  jEdnst  Mnlaii  rftdis^    est    S^?  lEdrisoB  Muki    est     EimikJIi 

y-ajil  Jt-«  >a1  :  y^jJ  ^  J^^  J^  (^i  :  JIU!  LrJJUiJ  ^ 

Ediid    Moki  rmdix     ;  Edrisua  MlitAi   EfiliJiB  fodis    eti  t  EfiM  ejua-rwiiji;    iiat 

o^o-a  hsec-Diflferentia  Muluuiimed   ett 


s^j 


-3 


O.^  ^U« 


Muhammed  est     eonun-radix  ,utri8qae  his-pro-et  :eum-mter-ei  UnahhmAn  Abda  inter 

Tamgnus      regione-de     cognitionum     Caput 
DoMiNUB  nuBereatur-Ejus  tBeimaser  Mulai  Muhammedi-6  Hammed  Sidi  sapiens  Dixit 
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C^  O^  U 


m\         *'.        Pj^^         *^\jSS\    ^jitl^jm\     I      I  "  *CV»J    ijitt     ^^JUjSjI         fM^i 

Attuuaghftaus   Liber  ejuA^flameii    %  AnmxighAii^        suuin-libram  Compoeolt 


Sed 


^  ^o  -      -  s 


:  fl^  >1Jm>    »i-X-*>      u^yAi     J.>t    £y^   Jii    *iy» 

:  iiricito<ei  lidtcHet  dbeiptml-et  unkitDlo-de  doeet  memumvi  hlc  tibi-qucm  bio«liber 
od4ii  Memocat  omxinuLnmi  lotioDum  aut  pornmim  btionmu  inwtilaliiHde  aefmoeioAtiir 
iiieaiof»t     ;j^junil    inatittitA    eo>in   momonil    {ejusHlucipliiiic  Mit  precU  iostUata 

sulatio-jcjimii^  eieeiiioe}nui  ibi     mamonit      ;hoinmee  inter  illtcitam  aat  Hcttum   ibi 
inter  :illidtuia'«it  cum  aut  lioeat  num  mmido-ia  (hommiej-oa  memorat  qnidqaid  aut 
uktiud  qtiidqiiud-«t  u»-m  qmdqtiid  Christumoe  etuun-rel  JodaoB    aut    Moalemo^ 


4^     fieonaaeri 


o^  -J 


filio    Bobkero  domtno  dat       Rahhmin  Abd    Mulai    8idi    Sod 
hie  ttbi-quem  Bobker  Sidi  Sed         .semper    anno    um^quoque-pro  pectmke  ceDtnpoodia 
lUa        fiiide    Euit         .jurni       caput  ad-tuqae  luiUMofiktilA-iii  requiescit  memoravi 
ei     don^o    ibi    est      ;  Tanidana    appoUata  quie     urbem      advemt      ^cjiifr-so«u<et 

^J\  jUiSi  j\       y.^         I  JUI  y..!    li^i    ^_^t         >' 

fmiiuiraavi*  .Tpro  eeDtupofldium   diin*        '  i    (ft'i  p^untam    Suai      Grna      coHigit    ommijo 


,eiii9-BSQ(lii  benedictionem^per  DoMmus  juiret  N<ts        .homioea 
UrmJuoAtl  Abdu  Muliu-et  Hifiliamum  mter       &»»      i^uod  ucgotU  Caput 
ei>q\iod  ejua-munudcalum  S«d    .suum^mimusculiun  Hiatmmus  remittat     el      efit-Neeesfie 
«acrvus-et  onellla  n^fnitdtur    ci       iaetaper    auni        csspite     imi^qiio^ue  remi  Hilar 
unoquoque  pecunise  oeutupondium  Hishamo  remittat  eRt-necease  Rahman  Abdu  Mnlai  Sed 


DoMiNus  juTet    Noe 


•MesA-e  Hamad  Sidi  tui-ataTi  Eleemoeyna  :  ei-dixit 


C^ 


.ejus-MoRkuIse        benedietionem-per 


.*.    /  .jJukOj    j^^'     V^^^ 
aliud  ?  cognitioiium  Caput 

\^y^''   C^Km^V       «X4^^l^  t*^^    *^^    CaXUI    <^I 

.Su80^      Mesd-6  Muhammedi-6  Ibrahim  Sidi    doctor  Dixit 

Sidi  eju8-Domen  ,doctorcm    apud   meiuies  novem  legit     ibi  ,Aglai   rt?g}Diit.^iii>per 


peregrinatus-est  ,lTit 
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plej^taB  mun-Apad  qm  doctornm  numeruB  Bed       .Adjarrftr  HaaAyin    Ben  Muhunmed 
itnoquoqoe-m  flcieotiAm  legunt   eam-npad  I 


S€!d 


«sunt        50-ct       duo 


o^        o- 


Ifigiunl  entD-ftpfid      reliqui     ^resiaotes  qai-iis-ox  Sed     ^scieDtii-de  docent  qui  sapicmte 


^  -o-     » 


80-et  3         Aglui  Mo»kuli'iQ   ovrtp    qui    Ubromm   numenu  Sed       .Kortmum 

qao  dbtis  Sed         .quus  nisi  crant  eum-apud  non  Amoziglyizii  Libri  .want     libri 

J^l'    ^Ojfl         ^jmmJjAf6\  (JOjI      (jJ««*^^   J^5^'    ilHUij    I    yJlUt     (jj^ 

aut  tritids*ixi  eorum-decimaniTn  dimidinin  oolUgit  Aglut     Tribud      ,doetore0  vesountur 
it    id  jfnmieotis-iii  (homiiii8)^>os  memonit  quidquid  &ut       ;inilio?  aul   bordeis 

4     ei-in  hftbit&Dt    ,Mo6kiilBB  domus  Sed    .auAm^Jdoakukin-in  ei^poaunt  (et)  ;oiniiiiio 


Sed 


*  semper    doctoram  eibuin      eoquAnt    ei-tn    (at)     Tribtb       juasu      familiiB 

mudilqud    tmoiM            15  Abdalla>*6      AH     teguhis  siuictt     iis-de             ,pecunias 

■ild    DootOEVt       :  legunt^  qui  PreAbvteria  eas-danl?       ;coUigit       eaa            rdomui 

n&  per  diTervum<«it  quidquid      ant           s^ponetn-ei    eamem    ,oKum     emif 


THE   NAEEATITB  Of 


rcgkolB        vieonun  ntun^rufl  Sed  .hlace-pecuniis^in  «mil    Id       eibl      fiiKMirliitdo-iii 
;eimt    duo   oanun-reguti   Sed         ^sunt      vlei  10  Agltii 


sUnbo  tibi 


^sunt      vlei 


ei    ,s«cui]dii8  i^      ;Abd&U£B-d     All  ^Jus^oometi  ,prmcepi  qiu  Et       .ecrum*lioiiiuui 

.Mabareki-6  Abdftlk  sppell&nt 

.V   u^'l^    tj*^^^-  ^^  *^J  J^l"  Oj^^  ^l  i\  JiCll  JA*J!   f1 

«diiiudimn-c|    200-et       lOOtf       B       Aglui    region^ia  tfttra  qu«@  plobifi    ntimerufl  St-d 
Ermi       ,^yTTf  eo6-»pud    domuum        200-et        2000     ^eonini-doiimiitD  mioienift  Scd 

^  O^  O^  ^O         S  MM  M  s         ^  o^ 

j''  I  (j^^y*^  CLTf-^  (jJiH!  fj  •'•  u**!i?)'  cjf*^'"  tr!  cr^  cir^*^ 

non      ,pueruli-et     puellulsB    ,miilieres   Sed         .equi        60-ei      100       9      eos-apnd 
ibi    erat      :  mare    supra  erat  Aglui    regio    Sed    .Dom inus  niBi  eomm  nmnemm  dudi 

O  ^       '"        ^  mt  ^  ^  O  ^        iM  O"        ^  o-o^  ^  o  .^o«> 

CiT*^^  -;'  I  y/^'  clt*-^*^  (j^l  •  J^^^  (jj^\  ^J^^  ei^j  I  ^J^^ 

iis-super  (et)    ,8caphte  eo6-«pad   gvrcr       :calce    ndificatuB  portus      ^v        ,portiia 

^  t,j4A-<    (^>^     Cljr-^^-^  J^   I  >=S\U  ,^^^4^ 
.piflces    captabant     iis-super  ,iiiaze-in   intrabaiii 

attamen      :  ibi  piscabantor    ,mare-in  intrayerunt   ^diem-unum  ad-usque  Bequieroimt 

eA-«b?  logenint   Deinde  •eos-juxta    adveiiit  naTis       una 


SIBl    IBRAHIM, 


ytDBre    mipm  maneit    navy  8ed        *iD«ri-in  eftm-reliquenint  ,e]denmt  ^eain-tlmiieRtiil 
tiki    jaeuJt    ^partum-in  intrmvit  deinde    jQoctia  mediiitD  ad-u&quc  vonfttft-eat  ibi        ■ 

quB    naTtt     re(|ai«Tit       :ma]i  eapitd-in     rubram      snimi-vexiUum    suspeodil 

Jjf       «>JLe      jT^-   L;:-^^    -t    ,*.    j^^   ^K*^^      OXJ      jj^    ^^\    I  yiM^;^ 
auiai  ooivMV    Aglui    gens    Sed        .die«  15        prteteHit    ibi     dooec      ,portu4ii 

▼ol       tlaee    tqI      noctae       ,ma»imi     uYe?    vel       pam      sive?      ,oiiimno  ei-obTJaxa 

seripterunt    ^Agltu    reguli    Smrexerant     ,uqua  tcI   renumsit  iift-ex  hod   ,^rum^vKW 

fiidi»(Ad}  ftUam  reroiBenmt     :  aluuB     civiutcs  per-oixuiee-MA  renuBenmt  ,MnM  opiitdlM 
J         -  -.  y^o-  o  -cp-         j-  h-*^  CI  - 

nobi«-e  unpliua  lu         lUud        :  aoi-ad      advttniee     Sanh  :  ei-dixerttnt  ,HiflhMii 

sobi*-&betuleruni  ,ii(»-oontni  exiertml  Chiistiuii  :p«rTGi]tttrua-fliB  noB  [  quare  J  interrogea 
:f«gBabat  soper-qtiaa  dvitat«a-per  oimtioe  omiies  mifiit  ^Hijibamiis  Surrexit      .portuoi' 


'^i*^    £-^     Cl>***?  ej'     *^ 


jt 


rtgiooe-m    ocemram  vobiflcum    ut?  N^oomc  oat  t  eoram^pisloiin-in  omnibiu    iifl^dixit 

co»<o  omnM  qui     tiibna    Mi       Xbmtiaui  eoe-adTemu  exiertmt  illud-eeisc    xh%\vL 

R8 
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THj£  KARRATiVfi  OF 


;f  J 


^1  u» 


*U-5s   iXA^     jj3!    iXJuT    ^Juiiy  -%   (jaJlT     {^j«iiJi       J£      J^    I  4^^ 


(J  £  ^ 


yTidIt  eos4pud   id     quo-die  Sed        .Fabrum  TenlUuin  Qi-«iiiipeiideninl    ,SuiTeiicniiiI 

ft 

«tain»m^m    Moalemde    »pud   ei^adreQit   ^Btrnm-dcapham   nseeadit       ,iiaYi-e    detoeDdU 


&    ^ 


£j  Lr  ^  J 


S^  I£j 


ti  J 


Yel      I  Hkham  Sajytdi    lia*Dkit         ^omneis   Modami  iis^bviAin  omnes  CoQvexMftt 

yloftumur  eofr-ftpud  (ut)  ;biuc^brkUai30  torpem   vocem  loquattu'  tie    vohm^  qui^quam 

^y      Quid    :  ei-dixerunt  ,Locuti-sunt    .sao-capite-in    tv      quid  eognitionem  nobia-dei 

iDoMmuM  apud  (et)  Toa-apud  Volumua  :  Christianua  iis-Dixit      ?  noa-apad  toa*yoltmtaa 

I  ei-dizerunt  .procesBenmt  omnes        Illi        .vobiscum  noa-inter  sponaionem  deiia   nobta 
^^yij^     ^  y  ^s  o^  ^  -^  ^^ 

pj^l  cf)    :   ^^\-    ^^*^\  •••  f^j^      c^        •ry      *.^ft^^ 

mea-Yoluntaa  Est    :  Christianua  iis-Dixit       .uos-apud  incolumitatem  Dominus  tibi*Dedit 

.-.  ^^  ^\  o*X  \   :  (J^JJ    u-joj  .%  ^^JJ     2^  I  jSj    ^Jjli 

•multa  gratia  eo-in  Erat  :  Hishamus  ei-Dixit     .Tobiscum  emam  vendam  ▼obiaeiim  (at) 

I  Ji     «xa^    :  j^-i^s     |»Xai^     ^  ^<-  ^l    j>j^  u;**i  t:^;^' 

I  Coivaie     .Hiahftini  prorinciA-in  o^aai  non  qoA  eivilatiUD  regal!  Suj'nseraiil 
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j^^    ^^      jA^t   jj^^  J  I'    4x3^1    :    (j^!  I   (2j4-i^jJl     ^1- 

HulBMt  .  •  .-inter  proba^-ert   nobis     non  bsec-Vox  :  ei'dixerant  ^nm-DiTan   •  •  • .  • 

haJQS-vocis  Pater      &y      Egomet  :  Hiahamna  iia-Dixit     •Abdarahhman 

gtatia   eo-in  Ent    :  ei-dizenint '  ^annt-Loenti     .Urrahhman    Abdu  Mulai-et  me-inter 

•natariom-per  eo-de  Scripaenint  .multa 
id  (ot)  ytua-yolontaa  &y  quid  ,ta  Heoa  s  Christiano-rf  dixit  yHiahamna  eat-Loeatoa 
1m^rnim-et  oleum    emam  voa-apud  (Ut)  :  Christianiia-^  iia-Dixit        ?  emaa    noa-apnd 

crW^i  fi  •••   ti   OJ*^'      •^    •    cj*^!^  i^j^^j*^   o!^!?   e'^-^^ 

Hoelemi    Sed        .yolo  voa-apud  rea-fere-tot  :caponea-et  orea-et     bovea-et    tritica-ei 

•tf  o  JO  s^  ^  y  ^  .^  s«- 

CojJ  j,J^<    ^^fm       o^      •i;'    •     f^^'"       j^   ^^^\  cj^-- 

demn-et  tritiea  oollignnt  eom-adveraoa  :  Christianum-rdy   apud    yoci  anacoltanuit 

eet-refertiia  amplina  donee  ,emit    ibi  ydixit  omnino  iia  de-quoeunqoe  aat     :  bovea-et 

o^  s  o         J  s  ^  ^s  oo-» 

:  alia  merx  illio  erat  :  impletom-eat  tnavis-magiater?  iia-Dixit  bonia 
redeam  amplina  (et)  :  noatr A-regione  in«exponara  eaa  (at)  proficiaear  eat-Neoease 
popiili  libitQ    aine?  b«e-gratia  meun-opiiB?  teenm  Non  :  Hiahamna  ^-Dixit      ^nm-vpoA 


THE   KAEEATIVB   OP 


*^j*5   iSjLk    ^^\  Jl         ^^ii  Lj;       j3m»i>J    jil  I  ^jy« 

tecum  me^Aier  hf  qu&d  radimoxuuiii-et  DosiiNtnii  propte?  tuel  ^regioius 
dixlsti^iiobis  de-quo  omiie  tibi-dftdi  :  taiitn-libitam^iLd  feci  hoe-Ekso^  %  Hisliamiift  et'DUit 
mihl  «it-tteceaae  ^vestfam  regionem-in  erfs-profect^  n       ta     Et  (^}  noetf4-regi<me*iii 


-O-  ,«!-* 


jft^l"         yMAj!    ,\    J^^^JI    j^«9       yiili       ^j**^^  {JJJ"^  C^%imJ 
£zst  ^Chfisttaniis^eU  Dixit      bombudoa   10-«'t  tofmentonmi     CO       TOfr^ipiid     emaB 

y***5\    ,%    jjXwi  «XZlUi  ^^^j        ^     •     ijJ^'   ^j*^^    u-J 

•l-Dmt        panno-r^in    hoc-tempore-in    &dTcm«m     ^hoe-ecce      :  mmlt«      gmtia    eo-in 

-Telia  i^uidquid    tu      Sed    ^tonc  f  Toe-ftpod  indioft'ri  quolqnot  nkiM-ExeqQere  t  RiAhMXnuA 

^\      jijii      J!<  .-.  W»    cjICj    jSji    ^^<  I  f^J^\   ^Sj^ 

tibi-quam  luBC-notituk  Sed      .semper  dabo?-id     tibi     egomet  ^Moalemomm  r^one-in 
Meeaa-e  Mahammedi«6  Ibrahim  Sayyid    doctor    omnem  iiB?-iiarraTit   ydixi  hie  omaem 

.Suso-e      eat-qiuD 


o 
Baamurorum  gentia  regione-de  cognitionum  Caput 

,  o  y  O^     m 


i^\   jsJCio  ^^jx^.  J1  :  jjX-»l-  cJtAAT  uDLll-    ^    ^^J   4x3CLj 

Rupra-ad  advenit  alteram  Brat       .amii      capite-in  navigiun  ?  mium  eos-apud  Adrenit 
Deinde  :  Baamnromm  gentia   tribn-in      est     ilia    :  Ifni  appellant  ei     iregionem  unM 


^ 


*^^-ii- 
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ad  term  oram  ad    saA-ficaphA-in    adTenii  ^  delnde  :  dies         3        ibi  reaedii? 

omne-et  aqun-et  camis  pania  quidqiiid  emam  vos-Apad  iis-dixit  ,e8t-Looata8  .eoe-jaxta 
eacto8-et  melones-et  paaem  ei-tnlemnt  Moalemi  .egomet?  velim  roa^ad  qaod 
HrraSy  no«-apud  robia-e  duoa   detb   nobis  eat-Necesse  :  Moalenii  ei-Dixenmt    .aquam-et 

O^  S  ^S  ^^  ^O^  jMi«-  o^-  ^^^ 

>3Ll     jj^mT     ^l  C  (^j'^l  •••   *^yvA*M    (jj^'     tv>^^'       ^>^'      ./i^ 

gratia   eo-in    Erat  :ii8-Dixit  .nari-in  conTeniamiia  Tobiscum  eat-Necease?  terrA-in 

:  Chriatianiia-^  iis-Dixit     .terrA-in  Moslemoe    apud    iis-ex  duoa  daxit    ,Iyit       .mnlta 

▼imm   Moslemi  ei-Dederoot  .yob     etiam    vobia-e  unum    detia  mihi  eat-Neoeario 

.^otS^  o  ^  ^  ^  o    o  ^  y  ^  ^     ^ 

M-impleveniiit  ^Moelemi    Snrrexenmt        .nayi-in  Chriatiautim-r^y  i^ud   tvra     nnum 

PCTM 

ei-quod    iiB-pr»baerunt    :  nayem      ad    earn-in  aacenderont   Boapham-unam 

eA-in  quod-eo-ex  yiderant  omne  donee  narem-in  aseenderunt  Moelemi    8ed    .tnlemnt 
tecnm  (ofc)    ;  fontem  apud  oonyeniamua  tecum  (ut)  eet-Neoeaae  ei-Dixenmt        .%¥ 

Ci^j*^'  (j,r»^*^'f    -^^   I  eji:v!    •*-^'  •••   <>'     (»Xi    u«^ 

apud  Mwhtniw-cnm  eanrenen  ,CliiiitiMii  Advenwiint      .a^puun  hMuiHiini  Qii 


u^  ^^ 


»capliA-m  A£eetidtirajjt    ,Moa]emi  Sufrexeruat         *&qi]A       cndoi       Implticiit    ibj    (itt) 

^^j*i*r  J^^   I  0y«j[     fj  -'-  ^^^'   4/;»w»iar     ^^Ili  ]  Oy3  j,^^  t*j*^. 

il^^jt  orani,  Ckriatlanos  Sod      .%^irorum  quindeeim*per  «8ee^du^tj»  ^yeni    wA       aliA 

hauiirent  acifient  (ut)  Mudcoits-cum  uniHvere  iiBnex  qtimqu«  aed    ;  Mgslemot  apud   duf> 

L.jilll     ^    .-.    y«r    ^   Ji]  'i\  ^JJ  ^J'  t  ck-  fj  5  ^i 

HuAlistmi    Asceoderunt       .ii^^x   qufttoor  niei  emi  efi4i]     noti       ,nAWiil  Sed    ,iiqiiani 

gftuB  advenerlt      dont-c  ii«vem-tii  aacendatk  Ne  iCIuifiliiinuft^a  ik^dtxit     ^  imvrm     ^ 
^  j^  tj  ^  ,  ^=^  —       ^  _ 

at?   t^el-N«cea6e    iModi^ou   Ue-Dix«ruBt       .aquftm    &d      [oxi^mnt  quotquol]    noetrm 

CkristiaDtis  feriens  Deinde        .eos-ad  Aacen^bant?  .npinam-per  ascendMnoB  yos-oontim 

donee     eu-cum  pugnayerimt  deinde        :  iis-ex    uuum  occidit  deinde   :  nitrato-pulTeie 

S  O  ^  ^  <'0^  Mr  ^  Cu» 

er^  fj  •  cT^  erf  (jW*j  ij*-f  (^^5   I  ^Jr;^-       eJ^       o^ 

duos  sed    t  iis-ex  duos  Moalemi   iis-ex  occidenmt  ,nipinam*per  ascenderunt  eum-contra 


heri      qui    ipsonim   gentem     ad   terram<in   eos  duxerunt    ^eos    oepenint        alteros 
•cuDctOB    Moslemi    omnino  eoe-oepenmt    :  aquam   haurirent     scirent  (ut)    exeuntes 


t  iiaTtm    ad  perTeneront  donee    suam  scapham-in  ascendcnint  Moslunii      aant«  Sed 


^ 


^^^g||^ 


^lermm  ftd-naqtie  fte«ph&m*per    remigamnt     eun  ,ajichof»m    ei-extnu£fiutt 

fChrifliifttioa    Sed  .sliii       Moslemia        80-et  siclis  2€0     cftm-WDclid«nmt 


•tribua    fiecuadam?  QOft-dktribuenmi  yomnea-ffoe  vendidenmt 
^TaasunuD  penreoenrnt  donee     jJiUas     n^gioiies  perveuerant 

U  ^J>  ^tJ^  ^-V^  Ou?£ 

^jmJijS   I    «^^^A^    ^^^i^AXj   I   ^JMJ    J^Xe)    ^^^     tj*r^   I  *^j-*^** 
;iii-dij(eTtmi     ,^of       ii««dedenxi)t       ,buos      otnloos      eoo-in      miseraut     iTaasurvo 


coemiLtia    ibi    nobis  (ut)  jBaamraonim  gentLs  regioaetn  nd  proticifleftimiii  eiUNMeHe 

yiis-ex  UDum    vel  reUoquatiB  doq  iis-ex   ut?     .omnes  ovrrr     ibi     qui  ClimtiAQOs 
^  Sid  ^u  ^  ^        ^  >u-'  ^  J  -  ^    ^      a 

amiei  ,hi-Mofilemi    Sed  .paullum    aut  ,etijLm  ait-tuultum  eorum  pretium  aed 


I 


.1 


C:,v 


,Jl 


ad  Pfoifff  irnat     .BAamivontni    gentis    regionam    md  suot-profecti         ,negoti&tanuii 


^   u         ** 


ttml-AflkU     >caoctse  BAAinruonim  gentii  i^ooe-in     regnat  oauuno  qui    reguU  domum 
yDoviicuic    apud  (el)    to«Apad    Tolomua     Nob       :  ei^Dtxeruflt  referentiAm  eo*eonuii 
•ttie    Muttksmi  Gi*pcrunt  quoa  Chnnttiyioi  cotinuo-oabis  donee        slat   uobiacum  (ot) 


I 


fUle       Surr^xit         ,Tobifl      Qvkm  -  mmlea      gratu     eo-iQ     Enl        :  ii^BijUl 

colll^rent    eos     ^  (at)    ^Obristkni-ot    enot    eoa-apad    quo«      ^Mo«temt»md    mitHl 
i]««ex    duo      :  bominas       ires     iia^s    HesUbAnt    .CIiii«tJAnQ8-7  doxemot   «    douae 

jiXAfi  ^\    ^^^1  Lj.*j\  I  ^  jx^y  j^  jS^  OjJ  cy^^r^  ^\ 

Abdftlk  regat  OS  , appellant    el        ,eonim  return  apud  Bubker  gentii  rtgioac-ia  «fftiit 


lAgiul  ^eatil  ff^tiiQ  npQd  ^v  fpamu  lis-ex  qui  ,tertiui  :  Bubkei--e 
.iEtei-prole-«  ttoiiis  iosUr  me-ftpud  est-carai :  buooce  reudo  vobia-noB  Ego  :  lia-DixEt 
ibi  Erat    :  ei-Dixit       .Mofllemomm    fide-in      sis  (et)      ,conyertariB  yolui    t  ei>Dizit 

^\    I   ^^      i^    fj  •••    ^     ^\\  ^,   .-.   (^^  ^A» 

devenit  (et)  convertitur  quo-die    Sed      .Moelemus  devenit,  Conrenitiir      .miiha    gratis 
ejus-nomen  ei-fecit        ,epulam    ei-fecit       ,boyem  eum>propter  mactavitf    Modcntiv 


wJ  o.o  o^  s^         ^w  ^o 


:  iift-dixit  :  cunetom  suum-tribom-in  omnino  miait  yKgulns-o  Sonrexit.  Mnhamnui^ 
oonrenere  Moalemi  Sed  .epulum  facio  ,hoc-Ecce  :  me-apud  omnea  AdTenito 
Sed    pttlvere-nitrato  jactum-et     equos        luderent    ei-obTtam  (ul)    ,«um4piid  oarnei 
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CI, J 

Moal^mi  Jadont 


A' 


%£^^<,tJi 


iCj^ 


freguli  rou  equttm^i^in  eum-inipoflaenmt    ,Ulam 
diK»|klioi^  atxtittlo  ?  ibi  d-circumciderunt  yip^nim  MoakuUm  ad-iiaque  ejns-froDiibua-iii 


(^>' 


qoem  iegiilitt-6     us*DLul  .UmLKhman     Kh&lila     Ibnliim    nofttri-magistri 

ambo  imeULata  •ervum-et  mct-roGWiK  quartam  el^DonaTi  :  memoraTimus 
otii-ui  Efant  .ejas-AUo-eum  Ule  **;8edeftt  ibi-ai  ,Moakn  eum-Dedi**  .ii^Dbdt 
•onuii-PaltrieCEUUffM?  euni  iu  ^TesoebAntor  qtio  cibum  8«d  .8e>|ier-«oli  camerA 
Kotafium  totmn  seryavit  ^uigcnliim  Domincs  ei-dedii  ^iUiun  Sed  ^nnsmoraYimufl  quem 
Sajyidi   okBi  appellant  quidquam  ei-noii  Mwlemi      Sed       .ejus-totum    ^exceUem 


I 
I 


TUS  ITAEEATITB  Of 


fift-Dixjettuil        nggotiiiiatei  iwg    apu4       Taa&imiD    perraKcmiit    dcxDcc      olteram-la 

=  >b  cy  e^'     cijijj'' '  [*r^  ^  ^^^  >•''  -^  ciV' 

sTendii     em     oobv  (qI}  «itHH»i        [ncipTit?]   Bubkr     g^ntis    regulutn   apod    ciant 

I  ^^==3^^   UJ^l  izT^  f^f^-  1^  '  J^'   *^  -^''  ^*^  "^!  U^^3 

ile^adetiml    ^Taasunm  pcrrnikiitffl    ^obqiiot  S^        .UoBkmi    decepil    «os    r|ui>di<* 


-J*/ 


J    <j- 


.Christiaiionim  terrA-in  8iuun-regionem<-iii 


Tezniie  regiooe       de    eognitionum  Caput 

nisi  eam-apud  Non      .omnino  moms  omni  ei-circumdatm-est  inrbis     inetar  ent-ESa 


-s  -       o  -  ^o- 


irnurii?         arx      Sed  Jons    ejus-medio-in    &y    ,eja8-«qi]am  Sed*      portM-doof 

ca)oe-e  omniB  stracta-est    :  regionis     mediam    intra      ,foiitem  sopim     yintiis  i 


•  A  line  and  a  half  is  by  accident  repeated  in  the  MS.  s  bat  wltli  the  variation,  tbat 
i^yj  is  ^placed  by  (^y^l- . 
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lU  Christianomm  terri-e  omnibos  ,tabali»«t  iiiMm(n»«t  fiU>ioniiii  8»»>?>et 


u^j'  •*•  tu*:^'    ^'     3^    I    ^       fK;^  >^''    .w 


cat-moiiinis  quo-die   Sed  .Saliman   Mobu  diebas-in  ImperatoriB  Ticarins      habitat 

eoiyenmt     ejus     Ticariiim    expnlemnt?    ,TeziiisB    gens  aurrexenrnt    ^Sulinian  Molai 

rdiquenint  ibi    non     :  totam  diruenmt  (et)  ^inagnaa  ant     parvi    ^aroem-eontra  omiiee 

U^m^aaJj      ^jmXmXj        qaJjLj        cr4j'       iV^      (jj<^    •    ^J^    (ji  *^^ 
cjiuhportaa-et  ejus- ....  ejua-tabulaB-et  ejus-Baxa?  onmia  coHegeruni  :  omn  imaiii  rel 

^'    <^'  •r^J  u*^'  I  ^'^^  cTM^y:*  .x^4J  ^^  ^^  :  ^^jaJLT 

qnem    fontis  eapat    drca  ^arcia       medio-in  Moskam  ea^per  stnizenmt  somnMr 


o^         ^^ 


eam-JQvet)   Errahhnum  Abd     Molai  revenaB-est  in-qoA     hora     Sed     .memoraTimiia 
regionea-ad  auos-viearios  remittere-debena  tlmperator  devenit  (Moelenus-cum  Doiunub 

(is:i:)\  ^yu^  ^  j^\  J^j  L^J'O    u^JujJli!   Jo^.  |  CJuX  ^.jJLo 

(Udensia   Maai^d    Ben  Attahr  Pnetor  is  F-erat)  suam-yicarium  remiait    ^omiies  urbee-et 
perrenit  ille  ?-quo-Die        .equites  centum      ter      ei-Dedit         .Teznis    gentem     ad 

•'•  t!->i^  r^'  (/'  ^-^'  I  ^^^  ^>^  ^    >D  I  ^y 

Jioideiiin-(et)  cibnm    dent      ei     (ut)  ,die8      tree       ibi  eommoratoa-eat  ^Tezniam 

«^^'  •  (j*^i  1  (j^  trlr^  ^r^i  '  cT"^  o^j^  •— ^J    isrl;*^    £^' 

Adrenite    sii8<4izit      yomnea  eos-«d    miait       ^diea      ties  pnBteriit  eoa-apud  Qnaiido 
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TM   FAEBATJVB   Olf 


quern  PcGetoreiD   ad  adveitenuit     ,gTmid«a  Bi&t  ?   mxt       pafvi     omt  ?  ,omDes  oouvenete 


t>*jy 


•Imperatorii  epistokm  l6gtt    lia-conini  %  Ofum-apud  coii3ed«riuit  iQieiDOniTimiiu 

.Impcmkim     ajfce-in      hAbftem    ihi        lubemP-in   lutrem    (nt)  Neoesse   uis-Diiit 

:  «a-db    .tutim-Inipef»toEcm  &d    timcii- viaia  rcvorteie  Y ade  ;  Miuime  t    i  UJi   «l*Dudt 

■tmdmus    i  onmls  «et-diTUtii      tuii-af  Jt       vtd  i  Iidpemtor   orb   noa-eapcr  nim     Niw 
o^  ^j         M^^  ^o  ^oo    ^o^  osS^  J  ^    oo        f 

Abd    Mulai  Imperator  Snrrexit      .noetne-ciyitatiB  ?  medio-in  ingentem  Moekam  ibi 

«XaXj«3  uHaS)       I      A^-^        «\yM      U^yf,     (j^^T^     «X^wMi     I     ^l-^^ 

Pnetorem-et  illam>nempe  ,Mubainmed  Sayyid  ejua-filium  eos-in        miait        ,Rahhinan 

eoe  peryenenrnt  ^Tezniee-geDtem  Sed       .equoruxn  millia  decim-sex    iis-dedit       :  Attahr 

:  ejna-filio-cam  convenit  ^appropinquat    eos-in     qu6d  F    Imperatoria  exercit^  notiiife 

tibi-quem  hlc-exercitns  Advenit        .eos-adverauB  ejus-anterior-pan     &y     ,eum-ad-quod 

TabmhoiwikA  ragioiM-iii    ibi    Deailiit    .ABhtukomm   regio^u   medium  ad    jaummam. 


SIDt 


fflll 
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A    ^^^1"    <jN^     iJl^'ji  OV^    *i'    •''    LT^^^    »-i-M3>»«.    Cjj^y^ 

.Iciaeik    diea-^nnua  Tezmun  (et)  e<un*mtor  £mt        ^Alghasi  flumen-Ad       prope ^ 

^iSiMit     tsfitMim    per    legatoe    tmttant  ,eo-ex    timuenoit    Tezniie    geos    Sed 

:   jU        iXSCii      -xlT^'     ^J«^      J    :    fV,*)j*    jXil  :  ^^^^,*i*ijl 

ftdremfc    Imporatoris    fHios    detcnim    ;  uoA-td    Adv6nit«   t  iis-dixemnt 


ied      :  noctmm    mense'm  oostnim-aroem   ttsdificetis  nobis  (uC)  Neceaae        :  oobis-dixU 


t^\ 


^Kmii&m  TOB^n  pstefaciAm  ,Toe^m    cadAin      ,iiociiuni  fnenBe-in  a&dillcatis  non-«un-fil 


ctF€amdali-«imt  coBCtoa  per-qaos     tnbos        Sed        .vestimm    regiouem    vofttubo 


I 


^  yBAiinrtsonia  gena  ibi  ^y?  s  onmes  eoe-Apnd  Cannes  com-enere  ,Tezuife 
eooToiut     ik-oibfiini         doooo        .omnes    monUni  (et)      Nnn-fliiminiB    g^9     tbi 

dooaedil    Ixcpermtone    fUiua    Sed        .Impemtons  exercitum-coDtrft    multi    Adami4Uii 

lAigbasI     flmuen        tratiBi«Tur  ?  inde  Surrexit      .dies  TigintiHei      duo    TebahoncikA-in 

Mtos        eo»«dTenu  p«tefecit    ,ibi     deailul       .TeaiuD     omm    ad    pntcetoa-cat 

TcDtlB    Surrexenint       .Tetiuae  esKtrcuniliifii  omnk  doneo       c«t*in  exeucurriif-ctt 


a^ 


e^-cmn  pugn&biLnt  ^eam-in  fiuircxerunt  i  dllucuJi  Lacifer  pccldit      donee  jT^uievertint 
Nocavit      .AJglwwi     flvunen       trittsiit        donee      ,«uii  fregunmt     ^  diea    occidit   doaec 


*'*   LT^^'"    W'i^      >***^      ^    >C?^     (J^*^^'     5^      i>Aij^'     ^^^    ^^y«X 

■  8auiii*itor>p«r  Qet*reVeT«us  ;multi  Adntai-filii   ibi  €st-mortuua  ^ImpenLtOfta  exenntimi  %^ 


fHttrragysham  perrenii   donee,  id 


Tegargusee  regione^e   notitiarum    Caput 


flnmiiliB    caput  supra       est  (quee)  se-per-sola    -una    nisi?      Est  (Non?) 

8ed  .itineris      dimidiuin-et    dies     Tarudana    e&-cum    eam-inter    Erat        .Susi 


f\    I    (fijuX3     f^S    (jj^     j^Sj      .^«Xx1)    I    iz^jiiSyJi  ^1    La^XxJj 
Sed       .tredecira     erant       eonim      viconim    numerus        ,Tegargus£B  tribnm 


o^ 


aut  dimidium-et  duo-milUa  erat  ,viro8    appellant      (quos)  eomm    plebis    noineniB 

^^l  .-.    ^jAXA^I'  ^y^]^  ^^^  ^^^    ^   ^<    j*xxH   ^t   :  ^1- 

&jf  (asSunt)    .ducenti-et     unus      miUe    eomm  domuom         namenu  Sed     .amplins 


^U  ^x^ 


iis-ev  qmvia    tnterfieit   :  Tieibos  tribns  diridiint  (qui)  ,feguti       tr«8    eoft-apud 


iiMi  •mzi^imd    81      pu«r     8ed  .eoe-inter     oinlta    mimieitk    Emt        .Bemprr 


O^U    -      C»     lb*  - 


ctmf  iziiic«11um  8ed    «ejii9-acm««etn-ci  cjua^aoloppum  ejii»-PAter  oi-^mit     jjejuiuitufus 


c«m^  OOD  (tmtu  qtudenMie  ciiat    «amHi4  omitino  non]    ;eorum     regtonk     tnedliKiik 


j^'  [ert      J>      l;**^ 


il,^ «       ^b»'       ^  ^ 


I 


u***^^=^^'  ir^  tl  J^^  '  (:jIH^  u>Of  i*s^  {jj^  *^^    ^"^^^ 

ejUB-Acloppiifl      vimit    u      nid       ^ultis     virU^^x    tia-ex     uoiu     vel    profectua-csCr 
tini     mensos  qiutaor    Be-in ter        fkciant       reguti     8«<i      .ejuMLciimeei-et  oo-ctim 


y^i      cJUl     (—51      ^       fJl         5     :     UU^     ^^     f^J    I     (j^ 
44ii    maeeUtmi     reidt?      us-ex    quisquie?   Et?      .maoelto    In       judioet  (ui)  ,ua-«x 

qCiiaqiii«-rov  frofvr;!'       d^t     »8ant-comipU  ibi  qu«cuoque  &mpuut  ,«jus-itieaBibutf 

dKom^ieite  ;  d«bo  id    irobU-Noa       :  iis-Dixit 

^y^»       ^\     .-.       y-J         X;'        y^j    :      j_^     ^     ^y« 


I 


.tnacello-in  morienteA     tbi 


,U*  <^  i^- 


y^DUit         .tul-rc-e     dcdisti     aut    ,rcspectuiD     idnad    adyerte  (ipse)  Tu  :  cfeteromin 


jjj     cjWJ'    •    (J^ 


pagitftiil  i^ofuw        ytAclmxl    niodo*Is(o      .unqiiaiD  quidqiuuii    dfttio    valii»-Non       t  ilfe 
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eju»<-borc9  Blbi?*fui&tur    ^noctda  qtiemvi»-m    ik-eK    qulrls  profidscitur  ,miniD-pulrEro 
Alii         ,boe-taodo   faciunt        us       id-Hlf        .oceulit    eofi      aui     ^ejua-eqaoe   atkt 

fiuaimt        Sio         ,eqiiitibtis-ciim    eustodea      devenlttnt   luceiii-p^r  Sed        jiUo-roodft 

jpj^  ^**"^'       1      LT^JfJr^         ..^^^      *)^]      ^jl      tJ^    fj'    yiX-*^ 

^vifcfttee-flnper   iofpidt      rejio^regioiieiii-m  Beunaaef  eadit  doiue    duo    aut    aonum 

obit    jpftdficat     eoa        .eoi-por   obit    ^temin   d  «am-inlep  xsaXom  toKt  qutdqittdP 

jl       4^£j^     ^9™^        '^**'    /^^     tii'     U*^      f'     *'-      tj**^      CJ^^     JiXw 
ad      adTfiiut    Bubker     Sidl      Bennaaeri       Bliqa    Sed  .aJioe      alium 

:  Mrnm         regionis  medio-in       eoe-apud     desUit        ^Tegargusee      regioneiii 

re^onum      sancti    conveniimt  ei-obviam  donee?    ,eja8-90cii-et    ipse    ,ibi   eommoratar 


o« 


donee  t        ^gionum     senatoresP-et     eonun       regali      ant    propinqiUB  Ub  (sunt)  qiuB 
sao6-flocio8    Mittit    •memorayimus  quern  Bennaaer  sanctum   apud  conveniimt  ei-obviam 


^o  ^s  "  y 


parvi   quicnnqae  vestrum-onmes  Convenite     :iiB-Dicit  .Tegargnasd    gentem-ad 


J  SS  ^      ^  ^^  s> 


•voa-inter     pax       flat     Yobia       :8anoti  iis-Dixenmt      .gandeB  quieonqoe  aut 


^ 
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Onldiidoiiec  ipftcifi^bimiia    i]i»^iim     Kan         ^iiftnlixit         ,us-ex    tliqiua  csULoouti 
iififnm   £M»amus  (nt)  ;ocGidenmt  nobis-^  qao«  noetTonun-rnkirum  pretaum  auialacniiit 

(^^^*x..»    ci*ja«    ^     ^    jJ  :  j>./f  (^;j*JJf  .-.    ^r 

Mfitnwft&tniin      prGtio-in       vos       dicitis     Quid       seaneti    ii&-Dixenmt  .paoem 

oocidimuB    non     Nos       liis-dixenuit      ,reUqiu   quolqaot?   iia-ReflpoDdtinml        *Unii 


oodifiem-per         juretis  lis  :s&Dcti      iU-DUerunt 


,taiiti    eorom-fratrai  ] 


Sod      •torum-f mires  oocldimus     m^nont    juramus      lis       { lia-DbceniDt    ipbenignani 
aaiwti«el      ilii       fAdTcoientcs    eoo-ad     qui  ,feliqiue     qiue     dviuttun       rcfali     fl 

Te8lnB-(jmtribus-«aper  Tultis  qftsoa  hanc*pecaiujLm  prcetcreatia  ?  e>t*N«eQ8Be  ;  ita-dixerant 
t?        :TegaigiusB      gens      Ua-Dixentot         Moctjfl       ooram-ct      oobis-conua 

«A-«t     TestnM)r»     noe-«pud    id-mvenenint    ibjmc-peeimi&m    ^^f^oammoB    Domikus 

s-  ^  -^  s^  -^         -t*ij  ^  J  s;^ 

:  ^j^aJhAj    u*»^    (^j*^'  *"-  (j^^    cr*^^      J^     >JL«^(    U>^^^    T"^^^ 
I  Beonaaeri    filiuB    iia-Dixii        t^yrrs^    eo-cum    qui    ^BanotonuD      oiu-et      Bennaaerl 

luiiM*  quiettnn  fh^ngvos     vobia-e    quiaquia      t  pacem     roa-tnter      vobiA-feci    ,hoc>Ecea 

S  2 
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5!    [    *^j[      i-*l«i     I     ^j^JjLm     j£\  ^^^\      I     (jJjIi    £^^    CL.\*f'j 

(ut)  jDoiONa  ^tecamuT  :fluumHiaput-m  msi  BC«itwiyit-iioti  ,Yoa-mteF      tea    ^MB^noi 


emm-adTersua  praevaleAt  i  JudceonicQ  vclut  probnim?-(et)  spureitlesP  d^eczuki  eiiBa-aoper 

tndvcmcntea    eos-apid     qui    QiTitfttuni    reguli    iie-Dkenmt  ^semtH^   ejua-mdeK 

^^^1   ,%    *»'    ^1    J./I    /«,      ^^l     ^\      (^,^ya^-       jfJ^ 

inc^miliift     det     nobLs^ot)  ,eoibia]tifi  mun-ccmtm  ^bw-opus     frangen^     ¥^obi»« 

eo-cuni    ant    j,oiano  YAstabimuB    jejue-regConem  creimbtiniii  onmuvo  aat  Tadimoiilum 
ils-Dixit  .saperemns  earn     ant  aapeiet  n<m-donee1   ,MiDper  pognemoa 

.multam    gratiam     ,ibi    qui    omnes    aancti-et      yBeniuseri     filiaa 
donee?    omnibiis         Susi      legionibus-in    Bennaseri       filius       liMsit         sio    Eooe 


^   fXmi\^ 


.suam-regionem  (ad)  penrenit 


cultrorum-et  Bclopporum  notitiamm  Caput 

^  o  ^  o«>  o      o^  sSs       ^  otS 

|»Xa&i      jji^^J'     «:XjJ<.^     ^jjXiJ   A^l    (jjxiJ' 

Mohammed      domini     proTinctA-in    Igadiri         orbe-in         ezponimt 


^ 


culiroft>«t         ectoppos         cxponuni      tbi  Abddlab         B<ai 


■UtX^E 


Vt3  -- 


fl    ^0^       (.        >     ^>'     I     -j^S 


'W* 


tMroibfoMa  (homlnk)  os  memorftt  quod  omoe   *ttt?     ,Angliouni  polvcfieiiujutnlumHSi 


I 


O        «i^        i£ 


ibi    ef»l      yAgadIr   memoranintiB   quam     urbem     Sed    .CLrkfcianAfmifiif  ternmimf 
8idi        ci>d        Misii     .CUrbtiaaoruin     oaves  (meroes)  exponunt    tbi  ,  porta 

.8aiah    Eitalb      appeLUnt      ei        ,Btiii]n*vicarittm     Abdullah        Ben    If 


lo 


o     <J|  ^  <^o- 


ooll(g»t     ibi      dooeo     regat       ibi  ,Agadin     urbe-in      ncgoHom      ibi      Erat 

ooBiDabanl  »ejiia-proTiiicti-in  ^xponebant  quoa     acloppce     Sed  .mulUm  peeiiniaiii 


^  ,Salah       Talebi       moo^tam      siai     appeUaut       iis        oon    :  cum-eecuiidttm    eoe 
noo    8iiiim*lnipermtorcfn-ia    iter      esiiit   pen^utietie    ,memoravitaiift  quem   Praetor    8fsd 

.'-  u»iJ^^       j^J;^^      3-rf     \j^^   j^^'    CtMii»J    (ij^t    J«**    «x<Mtj1 

•«r)iii^o«gOlu^iii  conttdtabal  ampUus  eo-cum  nijque?    pectmiaa     miut    ampUus     el 
anl    Cfaiifltiaaia  cum-boo^negotiitm    Fac       :e!-dijdt     tlmpomtor    mittit    eum<Ad 

•"-ifr*  j^']  •  <r^\  {^\   uv^   *-*r*l  •  {^^j^j^^   f^'  ^^^4-"! 

!ei-ili%ti      itie?     tufiHid     Miiit         .iUl'H|uku«fflua     aut      Moalemk 


nut       j  tu  (o)    ti^oKiiaa      l&4ii       Hon 

Basa        piia      wed       .hio   mcmn-neigodiaii    iiM       f&do       nou  «g<;  prvterqunsii 

2  w  gj  J  (^^O^  U'-V^  £  JJ  W^  u£j  ^-i' 

8ed        «ejxifl?    omnem  Id-tibi-reliqui  oeddeatem  eed  i  tnemo'^mmium  mh  oma^  er&nt 

jAbdnltaii      Ban  Mubummed   SiiU    nempe?    meimiraYimiiii    qoem    Impervlor 

lUot  ,TtrDft  nutiit      emm-ia  ^muU&m   pecmiiiuii    d&t  cum^dv^r^iyi 

fjjJo\    \    jMkX:^     ^      f^^    I    «  "  ^VmoV^wx^       iV^^        U**^         (^2J^ 
ilium  ^oaroer-in     eos   posueriint     ,oateiiam*et     oompedem  eum-snper  posuenint 


0^0^  MMU- 


S   ^    O  S 


I    jITI-    ^J^     cj*-^^'       JsJL5^      jJLS^^-      JIJs^?     pi     .-.     jj.jJi'OcoA 
yimperatorem    ad     suam-vocem  miBenmt  Impeiatoris     ■odi      Sed         .ejas-socioa-et 

(memorayimtis  quem  Salah     Etttleb)  ,taum-yicarium  tibi-oepimuB  nos-Eooe  :  ei«dizeniiit 

pilemn      ei-Fadte      :iiB«dixit    ^responsum      iiB      Reddidit?     •ejus-sodoB-et    ilium 

panis-placentam    nisi  dabitis  non       ei         ,Ettalebmn    Sed     .ferri    robar?«et    feni 

illAfl      mereea     Sed    liis-dixit    /mam-epifltolam   eoe-ad      Misit       .lemper  qnolidie 
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ivdeai  («i)  yChristiiyionun  narefr-Ui  oame   id?      oongerite     ^omnes    emni  iUio?  qua 

•doppiMi      td-Omoe       .q^uidqu&m     vei      Luiqiiatis     no       :eju8-indeK    Tamanm^ 

,«xponiial   ilUc  ?  qaid^tdd  out   linteo-et  gtMsipmo  ?*et  nilphuie^  pulTete-et    cullrit 

3 

iMiiip«r  ^momgnivi  hie  tili-quidquid  exponAtar  ibl     (ut]  yTaaEuram-Ad  ratio  ?   Ndiit 

•iDemoimTi  tibi-quem  Impertttor  esi'inortuiaa  dooM 
^tafiA  went  TM&uriun  cxfedLficAvit  slmpemtor  deYetiit,    SaUman  Molai  Sidi  Eediil 


CU^V^'    *j'   1    ClJ-^      45^      t/*^      *N3!    ''•    *^     ^ 


j\ 


ol-NeQCBBe   sChristuuik   dixit     jSulimiui     Huki    id-ettper  Addidit  .est      adhue 

^*X£       Ju    jO^    ^ji^^l  ,*.    ^j»;>J3  J!7^^         U^^     «-^'     *Jju»Ju\ 

me-apud  ego     dabo     Vobts      .polferem-ct  bombftrdfts-ot  tormeoU  mhi  mittatis-milu 


o  ^  -  J  o  - 


■^^j 


i  (^iji 


,oteum*et     tritio* 


id-Tobift-dedLmttB   ,ttid^rbUrlo-ex     tis    quidquid   aut      ,lai]i 

Jj^j\    ^        :>Ja      ^  :   ^^\  ^l  (jJ^   Jl  :  (jj^j\    u-^' 

iMkpad  redeftmttfl  volttunus  nos-ecoe    :multA  gimtU  eo-in  Eni  :Chriiti«i\i  ei-Dixerunt 

Jl^!-  I  ajj;Ja      j^^      u^*J     *>--^>^   I  ^j^l     -'•      2^^3^        ■ 

AOt    ,pulverem«et  b<>mbuiliia>«i  tormeiita  el«tukfimi  ^Bedientat    *noetm-aegotuB  ?-de 
obum^    tfitieB^Nit    Itnun     ib-pisatitii        ,iIlo     Suntuut        .didt      ija    quidquH 
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Modemomm      Docti      @um-m     SurreKcnmt        .vi^ufiTimt    ^uni'apud  qutdquid    aul 
lormenta     Clirifi^aai   denUmU-doneet     ,treA     mt     duo    aul    Annum   perdoiniis   id 

bj^l  li  ■•■   u-J*'^    ClJ'^J^    w'}    /    •^*'"    •'■J^'*      j^* 

ij«      Yolo         .«c»>ttpad  meft-Toluntate-e   5v  <iuid<itiid  Aut  ^pulTerem-et  bgiuliftrdM-cl 

,CbLr]aiiAnLi!H9um  pugne&tr     id-parf  (ut)  mare     jvapn    oSerot   qtm    wrliibtts-iii   ponam 

.adreniimt     eos-in        in-quo  die 


fl 


40         ibi     Erant  :  tonnentonim  dimidimn-et  centum    ibi     eral   ^Tafleoram  Sed 

^^^  .X^^  .X^         f!^J<i       kllAT     ^^<^    u*Jl     •XXC    I  J5;4*U'. 

Ben      Muhammed     domini      imperi<H«ub      onmia        &y        ibi        tot     :bombardaD 


cs  ^ 


ille  ;Suliman     Mulai    id-super    Addidit 


•N»j' 


Ll^ 


ulUt 


.fedificans    eam-qui 


iiS"  .Xxfi 
Abdullah 


Mulai  Sed  (    Amen  :  ejua-miaereatur  ,Dominu8  sit-benignus-Ei)     ;  omne  perficiena-ei  ? 


icloppoB     prohibuit    ibi      lit?     :quidquam    addidit      ibi     non       Abdurrahhman 
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»iilii»   lii»-m«roee  nisi     exponilnr    ibi      suDplitus    non      :cultro«-«t  pulvcfcm^et 

{^  «XMiii   ^  jj^i^"^  (j*x  ytm\  -yX* 

thcMlie    ftdhuc     regaanfl      ibi  Adliitc     lilo 
.scloppis  (de)  ?    Alterum   Dotltumim   Caput 

Bed        «omiiJa       Susi      intertare    regiciiibuB  ?  tribus-ui    msi     fiM^lunl  oot    Ko 


Jile       oAnmi-iiomina      uatrabo       tibi  ^loppoB       fmxMXki      ubi    regionca 


i9MnndiflBi     :  Id*iiUti»    Tidli  ftppelUnt     el       ■nleoedena  ijuaB-eaiii-Ml-Quod 

*ppeUjuit    ei       ^regioatim      teriiatn        :  DaggmBtniikie     r^ooe-in    Tuabui  appellAiii 


»'   O'      s 


lilo4MiDoniTi  tibi-qoas  hU-regiotubus-in  cpifio«e     Sed     .SaboioiitaoA  regioDe-in  Kynui 

I^^aCXJ   ,>^s\C#H    «Jl**«i'    ci;^  ij-f     j^'      I     ^^    u-f     Cl^^j 
fifl«<«i     ^lopponuD    pharetna     faciunt    ibi    [See  Note]    ^ralde     ibi     (anut)  moltt 

11911^   ,ciiltetJo»>et  eoltros     Sed         «6cloppb-de    m  memorat  qiildqmd  aut    ignkria-et 


j^u-      * 


^LiZ 


tmAquique-iii    Coiciunt     eum?    ,piilverem    Sed 


•ArabiUD     forrarii    niei     faclt      coa 


rrgtone^n  oini    factuut  eum-noii?  ibi    plurtmua  qui   Sed    .paulium  attomeu    yfogiottt 
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^Bcloppoa    fe<^nmt  ei-(qui}  ,f«ri&tu-fleptem  eum-apud  ennt  jHteJunii  ilitan    Scd 

CU^*?)    (j*^    fl  •"•   tJ^*  ^^       U5*      <^^^   l^J^^^  J^     ^j^     *^^^ 

Labltaltaiit    ilii     Sed  .lUi      mm    qmdtiuam    vel        fitidcaa      non   quLaqumm  Td 

eimt  (gtMrnd^in)  »M(»ffi   gentiB  r^oaem  Sed     .semper    ejus^afdi      ciedjo^b   eo^um 

jl-   ^^vSUl  ij,^  j\  :  IajI    y«;*>    (^Jj    (jy>*r     cTj"* 

ftot       Beloppos     £u:ereiit  (qui)     ;  temper   eot^pud  habitiniBt  feznLrii-Aeptem  eoS*&pQd 

^  c#  £  ^         C5  ti  ^  ^,  ^v 

.-::,ai*ai       ^       C*s^    uUjJ     ^^^    j^j«m!    j^     -\     q^aXT     a5) 

&rtificl(^>«x     qddqufijD      vd       r^cwtat      Im^st       tie        Ncm  .racuiu      ignl&m 

•honun 

«>«>  «>  «>^  OS  O     «>  w  «>o^       s 

•hie    eonim-nomina  oetendam   tibi      ,Me8n      regionis    yioorum   nmnertis    Sed 

ysecundmn     tAghbalu     appellant      ei         ,anteoedeiia     iis-ex     qai-Et 

•  tr^  >^]     cj^   cry'   >^^   •   (JJ"^]    (jf?  ^J^^'  0^1^^^  •   j^jf^ 

!  Iduwemmibya  qaartum      :  Imallalan  tertiuin        :  Aghrimi 

•  Lf*A"       •^'     (J^    cry'    (J***?**!^    •    *-***'  (ii'    J*^'    (jj^    U*»j'   U*****^ 
:Elya8-rov    gena  aextum  :macelli     Agadir  quintam 

nonum   ildaweUnn  ootavmn     :Tikiwa  sepUmiim? 


^ 
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tDJAWibr  nndeeimiim    t  Tftniimnla  deoimum  tl&otar 

•*•  Cu^!^^'  (d^  try'  cF^^^i^^  •  3^  (jfj  u^'  (jiRA^UM^ 

•Akraban  tredecimum    tTaaili  duodeeimum 

•fltuninibiis-de  alterum?  notitianim  Caput 
Wadnmii       dritatem      intra       omniom     eomm-nomiiia   oetendam     hie       Tibl 

yWadmmi    medio-in   erat   antecedena     iia-ex    Quod       .TaflBunB     urbem    ad-oaque 

o^o  ^^^  ^  m  ^^  s  ^  ^  m  ^^ 

•  '■^>^>^  e'    ^— *t'    cjti   <^'    e-T'^   :  jJo    .>^     ^^   u*yt 

:TezerwelBB  flumen  aecundiiin      :DnB  Binia 

quintiim      sSuai    flumen  qnartom    xElghad    flomen  tertiom 

:Wanigi     flumen  eextum         :TamangIue    flumen 

:  Ig^zulni  flumen  octavum    :  Amr    gentia   flumen  aeptimum  ? 

^\  I  o^J^^^     •^^      f '   •••  0^3*^    *-^'    (jfi  u^'    >^5 

ilH       ,Adangerdi    hoc-flumen    Sed  .Adawgerdi     flumen  noomn 

•Taasura  est-aupentructa 

.-.  ^^dBiMbS    «^j^*J         Cli^AAj   ^SI*    ^t     Cl^*^]    t:J^>***l  CIT^'  ^>* 
JSahane   legkmem  (et)  Taaiaiim    inter    qun   flmninom    nomina     aont      Tot 
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u£-5   jJU     Jl      1     u^j*>      ^3    j^    Qji^}     XsO^     LIJ-'J^I    f} 
iumen     inter   ent      ;  Altoram-et     fliiroea     inter      Bifta        <imntik         itxaem    Bed 

Igizttlni    fluEHfiii    intef    est      TlgUnliii     flumen    ad     itiji'en^     dios-iiniiii    Ad^wgctrdi 

W«,iifgi     flumeii^t     id-inter     est      ^  Amr     gimtis     fltui^eii    ad       alter      di^^unos 

boiae        quattior     Tamaxighs  Ai3ffle&-«t  td*iatet    oat       :a]t«niai    difii   dUdims 

ea-inter     a^al     jSuai      fliimca    ad     Tainazigbro    flimien  S«d    .supra-Don  ,. »  *  ^  aut 

■Iter     dies      yElglu^    flumeri   ad      Susi     flumon  Sod        .alti^rtun      diei    dimidtum 

dies      ibi    erat     ^Tazerweke  flumen    ad     Elghaa   flumen  Sed  .ea-inter       Lv 

dies        sex         ibi       erat       ,Dr8B    flumen    ad    Tazerweln    flumen    Sed        .alter 

40         ibi       hv    ySaharam    ad    Wadnun    Sed        .itineris      alterius    dimidinm-et 

quae     flumina     fundentia     sunt       Tot  .itineris    omnino    amplius     aut     diea 

<^  (jy/'^'''  ^^>^*     Cl*^  ^  {^\ 

.Wadnuni     regionem-(et)     Tassuram     inter      i^fxa 

I  (jy-'  ^j  i^'h)  u-f  j'- 1 1>^  <d«N  </«'  jj'  jf-«J»  fi 

yflumina     at     transientes  ibi   non-(et)  ,aquaB   stsntes    sunt?  inquibus   stsgna   Sed 
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medio-in    Beenndmii       ;Argibce        regioiiis     medio-in    erat  ypneoedens   iia-ex   quod 

medio-in        enmt      memoravi     hie      qiue     h»e-duo    Sed         ;Izarg!n      regionis 

^^ij^H     cX^yli    ChLJS    V "  M    JJi  I  / .  >Juiflj    (^y^      f '  •••  (M^**^'^ 
ATighiri     medio-iii      iis-ex     miiim     est        ,reliqiia   iUs-etiain?    Sed       .Wadnuni 

medio-in      est       tertium       :Khaiiabib     regione-in    eat     secondom         ;Idanlitin 

•tagnis    de     nOri       tot    En         .Tag^T      regione-in     erat     qnartom      ;Daggilali 

Sua       intus 


o  ^  ^os^ 


.-.  ciaXT  (^^^»^^^'   '^Sj^  K^y^'    j^^    v^^' 

•omnia      Wadnoni      regione-de     aliarum     notitiannn     Caput 

^^,^^     jU     Ai  S^  jIj  I  ^  t^  u-f  ]<  (3^  ft 

Mrom-nomina  demonatrabo  hie  omnino    tibi       ,omni    orrts   eA-in   qui    tribus     Sed 

,aecundum    :  Agalmim  appellant     ei      ypneoedens     ibi     qui-Et     .omnwf 

;Bn*ita    Welad  quartum      :IzargSn  tertium         :Izafad 

Arabismum  (per)  eed  Shilhisnum-per    Mudjdjad  quintum 

septfanum?    lEUabras    Terwa  leitom       zElkiin.* 
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Amhmsima-fef  B«d   SbUbJsniuiii^per    Afmn  dctuvuni      ^  Ai^ba 

dedmum      :  MoaaknA       Ait  u[>Diim        :  ElghirKii 


cF*^>*5      f '  *  (H^*^  *iJj''  (2j^  uv' 


^.^  ^t»t*^s/ 


d«cimraD»quarliim   aed   t  DoUiiu  Wekd 


d(%imum»tcrtiuoi    :BuBba^   Wdid 


ojy- 


'  O  D  (^  ^^ 


^  JU 


liffic^Ecce        .TadjakimiL  decimum-^umtoni    led      ;Ltidaj7a 


JJ 


^      f  I  *  -  Liy*^^''    qj>4j:i    ^ 


JUvill 


Jj^^AJ  (^\,>**j 


HOD    qua»>etiam?   Sed         .Wadoimi      regiono-m        n^^     horum-tribuimi  ?    uomma 
demonstrairi    hie    tibi-quos     tribos      Sed        .Sahara-et    eos-inter    sunt-multae  ?   ndvi 


una       vel      domus    Sed  .omnes       tentoriis-in     nisi      habitant     non     omnes 

principiB  regio       mai    memoravi    hie     quas    hos-regiones     intra      est      non 

jjU         «.:^AM     f^J^    i-AX>l       I       t^y^JO     l...\^VA£    ijmJJJmmJUI     J^    .    ^^  .  yJH^ 

saxo-et  calce-e  strncta  illa-(atqne)  regionis  medio-in  cjus-arx  Erat  .eorum 
tabulationem-(ad-quod)  et  :  Bennaaseri  regione^  marmore-et  lapidibus-et  fabronim 
8tractoro0-(et)  opifioes     Sed      .Tassuram     nrbem      intra    ad  mittunt  eam-propter 
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JbxM      etiam    ;  eam-ei-CftbrioaTenint   ^baiie-Arcem    strnxenint    ei-qui       fiibri       aut 
•leifl        instar      est  an       Sed         •TaBSonuDi  ad-nsque   eoe-propter     misit 

:  repositoria    ei-in      fedt       :  eju8-or4-in   Judaaorum  munimeDtiim  Fedt  .TangsB 

•omnem  mams eam-cinxit    :  maoelliim    eA-in      fecit 

Heai-e  Ibrahim  Sa^d  Taleb  ordinayit  omnino  qoam  eognitioiiis  smiinm  o^cra   Hie 
Sari       intos     viaitavit    omnino    in-qnibns    regionibns-in    ^mn-capnt-in     Soao-e 


^  pMwiJIj  .%   CLjSjXS 


Condonet         .1000-et      200-et  50-et  nno  anno-in     eat-Ordinata 

DoMZNua  Bcriptoii 
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NOTES  ON   THE    NARRATIVE   OF  SIDI   IBRAHIM. 


For  the  conTCuienca  of  tlie  printerj  tlio  csommou  Ambic  t_3'  and 
C.3  ^@  ^^^  for  tlieir  Moorish  equiyalents,  whbh  ap^mar  in  the  MSu 
The  form  i^^  for  Q  is  aim  introduced^  though  the  MS.  has  a  <^ 
Witt  threw  dots  below.  Tha  Elifj  with  a  short  mark  at  the  right 
(t),  ia  Torj  neadj  imitated  bj  the  printer:  it  seems  to  denote  what 
in  common  Arabic  is  written   j , 

Besides  these  ehangee,  seme  other  liberties  have  been  taken.  Th0 
MS*  abounds  with  the  sign  of  Oe^m  (""),  whieh  must  often  indioite 
an  obscure  vowel,  eince  words  even  of  fonr  ct^nsonaQta  are  found  with 
Gesm  over  each  of  them.  This  has  been  systematically  omitted, 
except  where  it  eeems  to  denote  the  aetual  oombioing  of  consonanta 
without  any  vowel  between.  Moreover,  the  heavier  suffix  pronouns 
and  several  conjunctions  have  been  often  separated  from  the  words  to 
which  they  belong  in  the  MS.,  although  occasionally  it  has  then  been 
requisite  to  add  an  Elif.     This  might  sometimes  have  been  done,  where 

it  is  not :  thus  in  the  first  line,  ^Ji  *N^  would  be  more  accurately 

^ji^  «\^*  ^  ^^y^  Q'^e  introduced,  besides  the  colon,  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  to  serve  as  a  comma  or  dash,  which  is  often  much  wanted 
in  the  Berber,  owing  to  their  habit  of  opening  sentences  with  nouns 
used  absolutely,  before  which  in  English  we  might  insert  the  formula 
"  As  regards." 

A  series  of  notes  in  detail  were  originally  written,  with  remarks 
on  the  special  forms  or  meanings  of  words  in  this  (the  Shilha)  dialect, 
in  contrast  to  the  Showiah  or  Kabail.  Farther  consideration  suggests 
that  a  separate  grammar  is  desirable;  towards  which  the  narrative 
before  us  will  furnish  a  variety  of  material.  The  dialect  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Tale  of  Sabi,  lithographed  under  the  directions 
of  M.  Delaporte,  except  that  the  latter  is  more  poetical  and  more 
Arabized.  Perhaps  it  may  be  here  permitted  to  point  out  a  few 
questions  to  which  it  is  important  to  get  a  sound  reply. 


^ 
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I,  As  to  the  number  and  meaning  of  the  Tenses^  and  of  the 
Derived  forms  of  verbe. — The  large  Kabail  Dictionary  published  at 
Paris,  at  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  War,  manifesto  that  in  that 
dialect  the  verbs  hare  a  peculiar  present  tense.  The  beet  induction 
which  I  am  able  to  mn-ke  from  the  facts  famished  in  the  Dictionary, 
leads  to  the  following  monies  of  forming  the  Present. 

(1).  By  reduplication  of  the  Second  Radical;  as: 


Ifrmj  he  choee ; 
Isna^  he  threaded ; 
Jma^  he  added ; 


Iferren^  he  chooeea 
Isenniy  he  threads. 

IrennUf  he  adds. 


(2),  By  prefixing  t  to  the  root  [with  the  sound  of  ^];  aa: 

lurrmy  he  bridled  ;     Itserrim,  he  bridle*. 
(The  vowel-change  in  that  type  being  fijced.) 
Ilum,  he  heaped ;  Itlum^  he  heaps, 

Ihuxs^  he  shook ;  Muss,  he  shakes. 

(3).  By  pretixiDg  't  to  the  root  [sounded  i  on  the  lowlands^  but  as 
English  th  in  the  highlandB]. 


Idda,  he  walked ; 
Ulegf  he  touched ; 


Fteddu^  he  walks. 
PtelleSf  he  touches. 


(4).  Transitive  verbs,  formed  by  s  prefixed  to  the  root^  make  their 
Preaent  in  al,  or  sometimes  by  changing  the  last  vowel  to  a ;  as: 

Is^en,  he  lulled  to  sleep;    iMgnaH, 
lamar^  he  poured ;  IsmaraT, 

Isawejf  he  bent ;  Issawaj. 

Many  are  Irregular,  yet  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  four 
headfij  as: 


VOL. 


lara,  ho  saw    ,..,.« pree. 

liloy  he  heard .„,..  „ 

7noe^»  he  fled .,-  „ 

YlC$a^  he  struck „ 

IrwOf  he  was  glutted „ 

T8i»«i,  he  confided    „ 

FflV>he  took ,» 

Imoy  it  was  extinguished  ^, 

Itiha^  he  ate    » *....»  ,» 

Itwa^  he  drank  ..,*.»*.*.»*«*.  » 

i^roy  he  cast 

i/pa,  he  bought 

/«ia,  he  ground  ,. >    .  ..  „ 

IX. 


Itatr 
hsel 

Ire^gd 

liiat 

Irtffifu 

Itamen 


to  the  Ist. 


to  the  2nd. 


i:2'*Mtoth,3rd. 


luad 


to  1st  and  4th. 
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Finally,  many  form  tHo  Present  by  an  arbitraiy  vowel  obangQ 

which  cannot  be  priedicted ;  as : 

Imf&'^f  he  caused  to  go  ont ;    prea.    Isuf^* 
Itnezsah^  he  araneed  himself;     „       lineixik^ 
lem^t  he  looked ;  „       lsm^> 

This  needs  to  be  added  to  the  gram  mar  which  I  had  fonned  out  of 

(Kabail)  version  of  certain  parti  of  the  Scriptares,  I  there  ex- 
plained the  tense  commencmg  with  It  or  Tt,  as  a  derived  fonn  of  the 
verb,  with  uncertain  power;  and  that  eometimes  is  correct.  Thus 
feora  Yu'ta,  he  struck,  comes  a  passive  Itwa%  he  is  struck.  See  also 
itnessah,  just  cited* 

The  following  Faaaive  farmationa  may  be  gleaned  from  the  samo 
Bictiooary : 

(1),  By  prefixing  m  to  the  root:  aa: 

liga,  he  bought-  Ifim'^t  it  was  honght. 

Irsa^  he  brotte  \  Imres^  Irrez^  it  was  broken^ 

l0ra^  he  cast ;  Imger^  it  was  cast. 

IsrUf  he  saw ;  /«u^,  it  was  seen, 

Bui  this  PaBsivo  form  seems  still  ofteuer  to  be  Reflective. 

(2).  By  prefijung  »i  to  the  root,  aa  in  Hebrew  aad  Arabic.  The 
examples  of  such  a  formation  in  verbs  which  may  be  regarded  as 
genoine  Berber,  are  few,  yet  are  the  more  likely  to  be  native  forma- 
tionsy  becaose  they  are  not  limited  to  a  pare  passive  sense;  as: 

Ifka^  he  gave ;  Innefky  it  was  given. 

tgUiy  he  fell ;  Inne^glaXy  it  was  felled. 

rgUUy  he  cast  down ;     Ifuna'^aly  he  harried  off. 

Also  in  the  Shilha  dialect  of  Delaporte— 

Ifloy  he  left ;  Iw^ffhly  he  left  off  (neater.) 

Rather  different  are— 

Iggenny  he  remained  behind,     Inger^  he  brought  to  an  end. 

he  was  last; 
IgiZy  he  came  or  got  down ;       Ineggez^  he  alighted  beyond. 

(3).  Vocalized  passives  are  found  in  the  Dictionary  here  and  there, 
whioh  resist  dassifioation;  as: 

I^em^  he  tans;  r^mOj  it  is  tanned. 

So  in  the  Narrative, 

Yumizy  it  was  taken ;     EmMm^  they  took, 
(p.  223, 1.3.)  (p.&2»1.9.) 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  Shilha  dialect  exhibits  phenomenft 
sintilar  to  these.    Thus  we  have  Inna^  he  said;  lUini,  he  saya:  bat 
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it  at  til  remaina  to  inquire^  How  do  the  teases  Ar  tUini  and  Ad  yini 
differ  from  I  it  in  i  f  And  why  do  wo  not  find  Ar  ^ini  or  Ar  inna^  and 
Arad  yini^  na  io  other  verba?  or,  if  they  were  found,  what  would  their 
meaning  hel 

Again,  how  dcM33  final  d,  (which  sometimes  follows  the  verb 
directly,  and  sometimes  the  pronoun  suffix  of  the  verb,)  affect  the 
flense?  I  had  concluded  that  it  expressed  past  time  with  greater 
decision;  but  it  is  found  clearly  annexed  to  several  present  tenses, 
both  here  and  in  the  large  Kabail  Dictionary*  A  final  t  also  now  and 
then  appears,  ws  in  p.  228,  1.  7;  p.  240,  i  By  igat  for  t^a,  waa;  which 
I  cannot  certainly  explain. 

Moreover,  if  I  have  elsewhere  rightly  interpreted  the  verbal  forma 
ending  in  an  (when  they  are  certainly  not  of  the  3rd  pers.  pL)  aa 
participial,  we  seem  to  have  a  series  of  as  many  participles  as  tenses : 
formed  by  annexing  an  to  the  3rd  pera.  sing.  Such  participles,  how- 
ever, genenUly  follow  the  relative^  which  then  has  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  or  German  definite  article.  This  needs  fuller  examination,^ — 
In  several  pages,  final  n  appears  repeatedly,  where  we  expect  d;  and 
the  MS.  is  too  plain  to  allow  lis  to  refer  it  to  error  of  writing. 

As  the  translation  of  Sidi  Ibrahim's  Narrative  was  executed  before 
I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  large  Dictionary,  and  I  had 
not  then  gained  insight  into  the  Present  forms  of  the  KabaiU  the 
tenses  of  several  of  the  verbs  have  been  translated  with  less  accuracy 
than  might  have  been.  In  some  cases  I  may  have  mistaken  the  tenae- 
niArk  for  a  pronoun  prefix.  Thus,  p.  222,  L  8,  (^\5h  perhaps  is 
fran^nt,  not  earn  frega^urU. 

IL  We  desire  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  pronominal  forma 
in  the  Shilha  dialect.  The  relative  Elli  or  Illi  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  transferred  into  the  language  from  the  vulgar  Arabic ; 
yet  the  freedom  with  which  it  annexes  Berber  prepositions  to  itaelf  in 
a  manner  qaite  unarabic,  (as  EllUi  V^^  quod,  de  quo;  Ellig,  in  quo; 
£tli/^  super  quo,)  suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  it  may  not  be  native- 
In  p*  236,  I.  2.  there  is  also  Mas,  de  quo.  The  following  I  withdiffi. 
oulty  determined,  from  a  very  narrow  induction  or  even  by  mere 
analogy;  and  they  need  confirmation* 


Mnnemmf  EHimUf  quiaquis. 
'Gawwid,'Gayed,iot 
*€fmgmUH  ^OayeiUy  quot, 
NdgmMf  de  tanto,  tanti. 
'Oa^en^  ibidem. 
'Oawin^  tot ;  Ulo  mode* 
'Gikkrn^  *GUkad,  isto  modo. 
'Oftldlh  ipso  mcMlo  quo;  velut. 


UkaUj  deinde. 
Enshdt^  instar. 
Mcmhek^  quantum. 
*Eattid^  etiam  hic» 
*K(Utin^  etiam  ille, 
'EiUiilli^  etiam  qui. 
iVd^fmnOy  iflidoa  modi 
'CHnnOf  ibi, 
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la  p.  220,  1,  6,  and  p.  225^  L  10,  T  ieem  to  have  punctuated 
WTonglj,  and  thereby  to  hare  falleo  into  a  irrong  eoiijeoture  for  the 
sense  oi'Gikkad  and  MemkeL  Naginna  occurs  only,  I  believe,  in 
p,  253,  L  2;  'Gimm  in  p.  253,  L  1. 

Ill*     The  letter  ^  seeme  to  be  excluded  from  the  Shilha  disdect, 

and  C:>  to  be  eouuded  aa  £,  not  as  in  the  K^bail,  U.  But  oq  this  abo 
we  need  mOTO  positive  infonnation;  and  on  the  dietinction  (if  anj) 
between  the  anffixea  for  "  him"  and  "  her"'  in  thi*  dialect* 

Seyeral  wordi  are  translated  upon  feeble  conjecture,  and  a  few  aro 
left  blank,  Utru^  in  p,  246, 1.  1,  and  perhaps  elsewhere^  is  wrongly 
rendered  "Ugnum''  for  ''saxum;"  also  the  plural  in  L  5*  P.  237, 
1.  5j  Afasdj  conjecturally  Tendered  "necesse  est,"  possibly  is  two 
worda,  trfmd^  **  on  (the)  morrow;''*  since  Hodgson  has  §eld  a^ed,  "  «^ay 
after  to-morrow/* —  Wmm  h  seveml  times  used  fo?  "  eerentb,"  a^  weU 
as  for  "second."  Concerning  the  latter  meaning  there  b  no  donbt; 
but  for  "seventh"  we  expect  wissetj  or  possibly  in  this  dialect,  wism. 
Yet  the  MS,  is  too  clear  to  allow  of  reading  wis^. — In  p,  238  and 
elsewhere^  the  dialect  seems  to  confound  Fuli,  *'he  ascended,"  and 
r^Us  "he  fell,"  into  the  same  form  r^H:  yet  possibly  some  of  the 
eoBea  may  be  explained  by  obserring  that  r^ii  fella^,  "  he  fell  upon," 
has  in  Berber  the  souse  ^'bo  attacked,"  just  as  in  English. — In  p.  219, 

1.  1,  and  p.  223, 1.  4,  the  MS.  clearly  has  «XamJ^,  but  I  now  believe 

that  the  two  first  letters  are  accidentally  joined,  for  ^t ,  as  no  prefix  ^ 
elsewhere  recurs. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  of  my  directions,  a  misprint  has  been 

introduced  at  the  bottom  of  p.  234,  where  t^y^  (hdltUen)  should 
be  the  last  word,  though  the  first  word  in  the  next  page  (uten)  is 
likely  to  be  an  accidental  repetition  in  the  MS.  of  the  closing  sound. 
— Some  hyphens  also,  here  and  there,  are  erroneously  placed;  but  this 
will  be  readily  detected,  and  cannot  mislead  any  one. 

F.  W.  N. 


Akt.  IX. — Oft  the  Coins  of  the  Kin^i  of  Gkazni.     By  Edward 
TiioMAi^.  Esq.,  Bengal  Ciml  Service, 

[Mead  BUt  March,  1847.] 

Thr  eoina  to  wliich  the  following  notice  refers  form  part  of  tli# 
extensive  collection  ma<le  in  Afghanistan  by  Mr,  Masson,  now  depo- 
81  ted  in  the  MuBeum  at  the  India  Honse.  Amid  the  more  important 
relies  of  the  Bactrian  eucceseors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  this  aoqniBttion,  slight  attention  was  attracted 
bj  the  medals  of  a  mibseqnent  Mohammedan  dynastyt  the  events  of 
whode  rule  were  comparatively  well  known » and  whose  history  in  itself 
poteessed  none  of  the  classic  interest  attaching  to  the  survival  of  the 
Greek  monarchies  in  Central  Asia,  From  this  and  other  caoaes^  Pro- 
fessor Wilson^  in  his  description  of  the  antitiuities  of  Ariana,  which  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Masaon  ha*!  plaeod  at  his  command,  but  briefly  referred 
to  the  nnmismatic  monuments  of  the  race  of  Siibaktagin.  Such  being 
the  case,  and  adverting  both  to  the  numerical  amount  of  these  coins 
now  available,  and  to  the  very  limited  number  of  medals  of  the 
Ghaznavi  princes  yet  noticed,  either  by  English  or  continental  writers, 
It  seemed  probable  that  an  attempt  at  a  claasification  of  these  minor 
antiquities  might  not  be  altogether  devoid  of  interest. 

la  addition  to  the  assistance  derived  from  the  free  use  of  the 
traasures  of  the  East  India  Company^s  Cabinet,  advantage  has  been 
ta^en  of  the  equally  liberal  access  afforded  to  various  public  and 
private  numismatic  collections,  to  fiJl  in  some  of  the  lacuna  in  the 
serial  order  of  the  moneys  of  Zabuliatdn;  the  aid  thus  obtained  will  be 
found  duly  acknowledged  in  the  detail  of  the  coins  themselves. 

The  eventful  period  of  Mohammedan  history  comprised  in  the 
early  rule  of  the  Ghaamavis;  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  anna  of 
Isldm  under  Mahmud;  as  well  as  the  material  encouragement  given 
to  literature  by  the  potentates  of  the  day,  have  rendered  the  rise  of 
this  dynasty  the  theme  of  so  many  Eastern  authors,  that  in  the  fulness 
of  their  narrations  but  little  remains  to  be  elucidated  by  collateral 
means;  and  though  in  the  present  instance  scanty  room  is  left  for 
speculation  founded  on  medals,  these  effectively  fulfil  their  more 
legitimate  archseologieal  use  of  verifying  authentic  history,  and  thus 
tvsting  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  various  writers  on  the  subjects 
they  illustrate,  whose  works  are  now  extant* 

If  the  coins  of  the  present  series,  unlike  the  medals  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  offer  no  rare  deviceSj  no  effigies  or  imitations  of  animal  liie. 
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which,  in  their  boldneas  and  truth  of  execution,  claim  homage  for  the 
perfection  of  aneient  art;  or  if  they  fail  io  affording  daaaic  allegories, 

and  indirect  refereDcee  to  cuitoma  and  euperstitioni,  sttitable  for  the 
diaplay  of  antiquarian  ingenuity,  they  record  what  i&  of  greater  im- 
portance,— a  proportionately  far  more  ample  circle  of  facta.  If  thoj 
Bupplj  a  more  limited  Geld  for  the  exerciBo  of  the  imagination,  and 
therefore  fnmiah  a  lesa  faaoinating  anhject  of  itudy^  they  at  the  eame 
time  narrow  the  possible  departure  from  truth.  In  so  doing  tbey  may 
feirly  claim  excuse  for  want  of  eymbolieal  or  eculpturml  eharacteriatica, 
as  well  as  a  lenient  critic ieni  on  the  ariietic  demorita,  with  which,  it 
muit  be  coneeded,  the  later  portion  of  the  aeriea  especially  abotindB* 

Some  few  specimens  of  the  early  mintages  will  indeed  atand 
comparison  with  the  beat  worka  of  art  of  their  clasa,  both  in  roipect 
to  the  fiuenesa  of  the  linea,  and  the  elegance  and  acouraey  of  the 
Kufij!  legenda;  and,  taken  %b  a  anite,  ereu  allnwing  for  the  great 
deterioration  in  execution  observable  under  the  lesa  powerful  aultana 
of  the  dynasty,  the  produce  of  the  Ghaisnl  mint  muit  be  admittod  to 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  order  of  Afiiatic 
coiaa^s  of  ita  age. 

BefofS  proceeding  to  a  detail  of  the  inscriptione  to  be  found  on 
the  coins,  a  few  pointa  may  be  alluded  to  as  offering  duhjects  of  more 
general  interest  than  the  simple  hiatorical  illnatration  afforded  by  tho 
major  part  of  the  medals  of  this  collection. 

The  opinion  advanced  by  many  Mohammedan  authors*  that 
Sabaktagin'  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  monarch  of  the  Ghaz- 
navi  race,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  record  on  his  money:  on  the  con- 
trary, however  powerful  and  virtually  independent  they  nmy  have 
been,  Sabakta^n,  Ismail,  and  Mahmdd  himself  in  the  early  days  of 
his  rise,  all  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Sdmdnf  emperors, 
and  duly  inscribed  on  the  currency  struck  by  themselves  as  local 
governors,  the  name  of  the  Lord  Paramount,  under  whom  they  held 
dominion.  It  was  not  until  the  year  389  a.h.  that  the  House  of 
Ghaznl  assumed  independence  as  sovereign  princes,  which  event  is 
duly  marked  on  Mahm(id*8  medals  of  the  period,  in  the  rejection  of 
the  name  of  the  Suzerain  Sdmdni,  and  the  addition  of  the  prefix 
Amir  to  his  own  titles.     (See  Coins,  Nos.  9,  10,  23,  &c.) 

The  numerous  coins  of  Mahmiid,  in  their  varied  titular  superscrip- 

1  Mirchond,  Hist  Gaz.  ed.  Wilken,  p.  6;  Khaliteat  al  Akhbir  (Price),  ii. 
277;  Ferishtah  (Dow),  i.  21  and  22 ;  (Briggs),  i.  13  and  14. 

s  Or  Sobuktikin,  ^^wXaXaam,  as  it  is  written  in  a  carefully  engrossed  MS, 
•f  UtU  in  the  British  MoBtnm. 
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tioQB,  mark  most  distinotlj  the  progressive  epochs  of  his  eventful 
cmreeff  comiuenciog  with  the  comparatively  humble  prwDumen  of 
Soif  al  daulah,  bestowed  on  him  by  Niih  bin  Mansdr  in  384  a.h., 
prooiseding  onwards  to  the  then  asual  Sdmdni  titles  of  eoTereignty^ 
Al  Amir,  Al  Syid,  conjoined  with  the  epithets  of  Yamin  al  daulahj 
and  AmSn  al  MilUt»  conferred  on  him  by  the  Khalif  Al  Kddir  bilJah, 
advancing  next  to  the  appellation  of  Niz^m  al  din,  and  the  occasional 
prefix  of  the  pompous  designations  of  Malik  al  Mem^lik  and  Malik  al 
Mnluk^  and  finally  ending  in  the  disuae  of  all  titnlar  adjuncts^  and  the 
simple  inacription  of  the  now  trnty  celebrated  name  he  had  received  at 
his  birth,     (Ei  gr.,  vide  Coins,  Nos,  8,  9,  43,  44,  49,  53.) 

The  absence  of  any  numismatic  record  of  the  title  of  Gh^zi^  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Mahmud  on  his  return  from  some  of  his  early 
expeditions  into  India,  leads  to  an  inference,  not  altogether  unsup- 
ported by  other  negative  evidence,  that  the  term  in  question  was  not 
introduced  into  current  use,  in  the  full  sense  of  its  more  modem  accep- 
tation, till  a  somewhat  later  period. 

The  unique  bilingual  coin  of  Mahmud,  No.  42,  claims  a  more 
than  passing  notice,  thongh  in  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  date, 
and  the  erasnie  of  the  place  of  coinage,  no  satisfactory  inference  can 
be  deduced  as  to  the  poeaible  ciroumstances  under  which  it  was  struck. 
Hence,  viewing  it  on  the  one  hand  as  a  coin  minted  in  reference  to 
eome  particular  occasion,  it  avails  but  little  to  speculate  on  the  precise 
section  of  Mahmud s  Indian  conquests,  which  was  judged  of  such 
importance  by  the  victor,  as  to  be  dignified  by  a  commemorative 
medal ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizing  this  piece  as  the  existing 
representative  of  a  local  currency,  it  is  equally  unprofitable  to  hazard 
an  opinion  as  to  the  identical  people  upon  whom  it  may  have  been 
thought  desirable  to  impress  an  exalted  idea  of  the  greatness  of  their 
new  master,  by  thus  communicating  the  sound  of  his  titles  through  the 
medium  of  the  characters  of  the  language  in  vulgar  use.  The  letters 
on  the  reverse  assimilate  in  a  measure  to  the  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  denominated  ^'Kutila,"  which  is  proved  by  the  date  on  the 
Bohilkund  inscription  to  have  been  in  loeal  use  in  the  tenth  century : 
at  the  same  time  the  Kutila  alphabet  by  no  means  euSices  for  their 
full  idontification,  many  of  the  characters  employed  approaching  the 
style  of  writing  attributed  to  a  period,  antecedent  hy  many  centuijai 
to  the  precise  epoch  at  which  these  letters  were  fashioned;  some 
characters  agreeing  accurately  with  the  corresponding  letters  in  the 
Tibetan  alphabet,  and  not  a  few  being  readily  identifiable  with  their 
equivalenis  in  the  Allahabad  inscription  of  the  fifth  century.  Of 
course,  it  wm  naturally  to  be  anticipated,  that  the   letters  should 
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exhibit  ttie  local  modlSu&tloos  mcident  to  tbe  dialect  of  the  couotry 
to  whicli  they  referred^  and  amid  the  mauy  Hindij  kiDgdome  euhdued 
by  Mahmud'i  proweaa,  it  was  ecarcoly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  legoud  b 
queetian  ahould  h^  fully  explicable  by  Hieaiu  of  any  given  form  of  th© 
Btill  limited  number  of  rocognized  eyetemt  of  Devanagarl  Palieography ; 
but  the  prosent  difficulty  extoDds  beyond  this,  inasmucb  um  the  expree- 
Bion  of  the  characters  is  in  itself  undecided,  and  by  no  means  uniform. 
For  tbe  t^at^  making  allowance  for  a  considerable  degree  of  tnaJfornia- 
tiouj  these  letters  may  be  looked  upon  as  generally  identical  with  those 
employed  hj  the  BrahmanicflJ  kings  of  Kfibul,  and  subae4|uently  by  tbe 
Hindi'i  princes  of  Northern  India,  In  as  far  as  the  legend  baa  yet  been 
deciphered,  it  would  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  partial  tran^ 
script  of  tbe  KuBc  inscription  on  the  opposite  surface  of  tbe  coin. 
From  tbe  imperfection  of  the  form  of  many  of  the  Sanskrit  charactera, 
it  would  seem  that  the  die  engrarer  must  hare  been  somewhat  un- 
skilled in  the  language,  the  eymhols  of  which  he  was  called  upt»n 
to  imitate.  This  deduction,  if  not  justified  by  the  crude  shape  of 
several  of  tbe  letters  themselves,  and  the  unsncceasful  attempt  at  a 
representation  of  the  due  sound  of  the  corresponding  words  of  the 
Arabic  legend,  evidenced  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  transcript,  is  con- 
clneively  proved  hy  the  want  of  nniformity  in  what  must  be  taken  to 
stand  for  one  and  tbe  same  letter,  in  different  parts  of  the  inscription 
itself.  The  result  arrived  at  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the 
superiority  of  tbe  execution  of  tbe  Kufio  side  of  the  coin,  is  simply, 
that  the  piece  in  question  was  not  the  work  of  native  moneyers,  but 
rather  the  production  of  an  artist  whose  aptitude  had  been  derived 
from  Mohammedan  mints;  and  hence,  that  this  medal  should  be  viewed, 
not  as  a  new  adaptation  of  tbe  coinage  of  a  subdued  country,  but  as 
a  specimen  of  money  fabricated  in  reference  to  some  peculiar  occasion, 
to  mark  some  particular  victory,  or  perpetuate  some  notable  conquest. 
Mabmud  is  related  to  have  assumed  tbe  title  of  ''Sultdn,"  and 
to  have  been  the  first  Oriental  potentate  who  appropriated  this 
term'.  A  reference  to  the  coins  of  this  prince,  however,  leads  to  some 
doubt  on  tbe  subject,  and  although  their  testimony  in  no  wise  militates 
against  the  generally  received  account  of  the  origin  of  the  designation, 
yet  it  inferentially  controverts  tbe  assertion  of  its  immediate  adoption 
and  use  by  Mabmtid  himself.  D'Herbelot  avers  that  Mahmiid  was 
first  designated  by  this  epithet  in  393,  by  Khalaf,  Governor  of  Seistdn, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  surrendering  himself  to  Mahmiid's  mercy  after 
a  futile  attempt  at  rebellion.  II ''  luy  apporta  les  clefs  de  sa  fortresse, 
et  le  reconnut  pour  son  Sultan.     Ce  titre  de  Sultan,  qui  n*6toit  pas 

*  KhaUMit  al  Akhbir  (Price),  IL  282;  Elphinstone^s  India,  I  ft38. 
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encore  en  usage,  plut  bi  fort  a  Maliiii6d,  qu'il  I©  prit  toojouis  depuis  oo 
temp§-U,  et  pardoima,  non  seulement  a  KhalaX  8a  r^ volte,  mais  le 
r^tablit  encore  dans  son  gouvernementV"  De  Gaignee,  accepting  the 
same  narrative  of  the  first  eounciation  of  the  word  in  its  new  sense, 
adds  a  more  probable  and  less  express  assertion  of  tbe  degree  of  Mah* 
mud*8  self-application  of  the  term  in  question — **Et  ce  titre  josqu'alors 
inconnu,  devint  en  usage  panni  les  Princes  Mahometans,  il  plut 
Mahmoud  qui  le  porta  le  premier.  Anparavant  lea  Princea  prenoient 
celui  dc  VMalek'  on  de  *  Roi/  Dana  la  suite  celui-ci  s*avilit  et  ne 
fut  plus  doiin^  qu'^  des  princes  trihutaires  et  soumis  aux  Sulthans*," 
From  the  numismatic  evidence  available,  it  would  appear  that,  althoagh 
It  may  reasonably  bave  pleased  Mahmtid  to  be  called  by  this  novel 
denominatibn,  he  doe^  not  seem  directly  to  have  caused  himself  to  be 
thus  officially  designated.  Had  Mahmud  either  himself  aasumed  this 
pnenomen,  or  bad  he  received  it  from  any  competent  authority,  he 
would  most  probably  have  inscribed  the  appellation  on  his  coins, 
whereon  it  will  be  seen  he  at  one  time  much  rejoiced  to  record  hie 
greatness.  Moreover,  had  this  title  been  adopted  and  employed  by 
Mahmtid  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  subHequentlj  used,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  infer  that  it  would  have  been  continued  by  bis  imme- 
diate anocessors,  and^  as  such,  would  have  appeared  on  their  money; 
whereas,  the  first  Ghaznavi  sovereign  who  stamps  his  coinage  with  the 
term,  is  Ibrahim",  451  a.h.  (See  Coins,  Nos.  117,  119,  &c.)  During 
the  interval,  the  designation  had  already  been  appropriated  by  another 
dynasty,  the  Seljuk  Toghral  Beg  having  entitled  himself  Sultan  so 
early  as  437  a.h,,  if  not  before  that  date,  after  having  in  the  first 
instance,  on  his  conquest  of  Khorasan  from  Masaud,  contented  himself 
with  the  usual  style  of  Amir,  (See  note  to  Coin  59,) 

The  coins  of  Mahmud,  in  addition  to  the  illustration  afiorded  of 
the  various  phases  of  his  immediate  reign,  offer  evidence  on  two 
points  of  contemporaneous  history,  one  of  which  at  least,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  should  not  have  been  dependent  for  elucidation 
upon  the  medals  of  a  separate  dynasty.  The  first  of  these  refers  to 
the  non* recognition  of  the  Khalif  Al  KMir  billah,  in  the  province  of 
Khor^in,  until  about  eight  years  subsequent  to  his  virtual  accession. 
It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  in  the  year  381  am,  the  Khalif  Al 
T^fh  lillah  was  dethroned  by  the  B6iah  Bah^  al  daulah,  the  then 
Amfir  al  Amard  of  the  court  of  Baghddd,  and  his  place  supplied  by 


*  D*Herbeloi,  Bib*  Orient,  p,  633.     Pans,  ICW?.  ■  De  OalgDee,  ii.  1C2. 

'  '  It  Btill,  however,  remains  a  questiofi  ivheiher  IhU  titlr  may  not  Imve  been 
ui«d  ity  Maaatid  on  (some  of  his  prupineial  Coins.  (Sve  p*  343^)  Al  Bihekf  uses 
tli«  Awfr  and  SuU&n  indifferenUy. 
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Almied  bin  lebak,  wbo  was  elevated  U  tho  Kbilifftt  under  the  deno^ 
miimtioii  of  Al  Kddirbillah.  Tbe  aiUlior  of  tbe  T4nkh  Gnsidiii 
Telatea  tliat  '*tbe  people  of  tlie  province  of  Khoriadn  objectiug  to  tMa 
euperc&^sion,  which  was  juetlfied  hy  no  offence  on  the  part  of  th& 
late  pontiff,  continued  to  recite  the  puhlic  pniyer§  in  his  name  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  Mahmiid  of  Ghazni,  m  diiavowiag  his  allegiance  to 
the  SimdnSs,  became  snpreme  in  that  conntrjr,  that  any  alteration  in 
thii  practice  wels  effected,  when  Mahmud,  between  whom  and  tbe  new 
Imdra  there  eiisted  a  friendly  understandiagj  directed  tbe  Khutbah  to 
be  read  ia  the  name  of  A I  Kiidir'.'' 

The  aocuracj  of  this  relation  is  fttllj  borne  out  by  tbe  aroh^ologi- 
cal  evidence  furnished  by  tbe  collection  under  notice^  Mabmtid'e  coina 
invariably  bearing  the  designation  of  the  superseded  Khallf,  AUTdi*b, 
in  conjunction  with  bia  own  early  title  of  Seif  al  daulah,  up  to  tbe 
year  387  (Nos,  8  and  22^);  while  his  money  of  a  eloiely  subaequent 
period  is  marked  by  tbe  giniultaneons  appearance  of  tbe  name  of  Al 
Kddir,  in  association  with  his  own  newly-received  titles  of  Yamfn 
al  daulab  and  Amin  al  MillaL  (See  Coioa  Noe«  9,  10,  23,  and 
24*)  The  second  medal  just  cited  bears  unusnally  explicit  testimony 
to  this  self-lmpoied  submiasion^  in  the  addition  made  to  Mahmdd's 
^]de tailed  honorary  denominations  which  are  here  seen  to  conclude  with 
the  novel  designation  of  Wali  **  Amir  al  Mdminin  (Sertfant  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful). 

1  Extract  Tirfkh  Guzidah,  East  India  Company*8  Persian  MS.  Copy,  No.  649. 

A  somewhat  similar  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bauzat  al  Safi. 

s  A  coin  similar  to  No.  22  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  able  essay  from  the 
pen  of  M.  De  Saulcy,  Conserrateur  du  Mus<fe  d*Artillerie,  Paris.  It  is  satis£se- 
tory  to  find  the  general  accuracy  of  M.  De  Saulcy*s  inferences  regarding  the  non- 
recognition  of  Al  Kidir  in  the  province  of  Khoras&n,  confirmed  by  the  additional 
historical  evidence  above  quoted,  as  well  as  by  the  copious  numismatic  examples 
supplied  by  the  present  collection.     See  Journal  Asiatique,  1842. 

'  D*Herbelot  quotes  the  following  anecdote  from  the  Tirfkh  al  Khofata,  in 
advertence  to  the  said  title  of  Waif,  and  the  objections  to  its  use  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  Ghaznavf  Sult&n : — 

"  II  est  rapports  dans  le  Tarikh  al  Khofata,  on  Histoire  dee  Khalifes,  qne  le 
Sultan  Ifahmoud,  8*^tant  rendu  nudtre  absolu  du  pays  de  Qaznin,  et  de  tant 
d'autres,  par  sa  valour,  souhaita  que  le  Khalife  lay  donnast  nn  titre  dignede  aa 
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Tke  second  ciroumstance  referred  to^  which  has  now  to  bo  nottoedf 
aldo  reg&rde  the  dynasty  of  the  Khalifa  of  Baghdad*  The  Nishapur 
coins,  Nos.  12,  U,  20,  and  26,  display  the  title  of  Al  Ghilib  billah, 
indicated  aa  ^'  deeignated  auccessor'*  to  Al  Kddir,  Who  the  indivi- 
daal  thus  nominated  may  have  been,  is  not  recorded  in  any  of  the 
hiatories  of  the  time  usually  accessible  to  English  readers,  but  & 
manuficript  copy  of  the  Tlrikh  Guzldah,  in  the  Library  of  the  Eaafc  1 
India  House,  fortunately  aupplies  the  omission  in  the  following  passage, 
which  readily  leads  to  an  ideutitication  of  the  person  in  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  aeeountd  lor  the  disappearance  of  his  name  from  the 
mouey  of  {subsequent  years,  and  the  eventual  acceaaion  of  a  •on  of 
Al  Kddir,  other  than  the  one  thus  appointed. 


pfoinaiioe,  et  pour  robtenlr  tl  luy  envoy ii  un  Ambosfiado  extrftordinttire,  L'Inuun 
AboD  Maoaor  ayant  demeur^  un  im  ou  environ  a  Bagdet  s&as  tien  Avancer  djms 
Paflaire  qu^il  poursnivoii,  pn^enta  enfin  un  memoire  dans  lequol  il  expo«oit  au 
Khalife  lee  grandea  conquesies  de  eon  maitre,  m  puias&nce,  et  soq  ze\e  pour  la  foj 
Maflulnume,  la  conversiiin  de  plueiours  millierB  d*IdoMtres  k  La  religion  Maho- 
mclane,  le  changement  de  lea  re  temples  en  xnoaqu^fes,  et  qu*eiifin  it  ^toit  toot  a 
fiut  iodigne  que  l*on  ne  recomiut  paa  le  merite  d*un  si  grand  Prince  par  on  titre 
qui  coAtoit  si  pea  de  chose  au  Khalife  de  luy  accorder  Ce  memoire  fit  Bon  ejffet 
aupres  du  Khalife,  tequel  ciuignani  qu^un  hi  puissant  Monarque  oe  tournaat  enfin 
•ea  anoes  centre  luy,  assembla  son  conseil,  et  mit  en  ddUberatioQ  quel  titre  on 
pouvoit  luy  accordeCy  ddsir&nt,  i  cause  que  oe  Prince  ^toit  fila  d*un  esclare,  qu*oii 
la  J  en  donnaat  un  qal  fut  Equivoque.  On  tronva  done  que  celuy  de  Veli  luy 
coDviendroit  bien,  parce  que  ce  mot  qui  signifie  Amy  et  Seigneur^  signifie  ausai 
Senriteor  et  Yalet.  Mahmond  connui  bitin  la  penwfe  du  Klmlife,  et  il  luy  envoya 
UQ  preaent  de  cent  miUe  ifcus,  aiin  qii*il  ajoiitast  aeulement  une  lettre  au  uom,  a 
s^avoir^  un  Elif*  Ou  luy  acoorda  oette  grmoe,  et  on  luy  envoya  Us  Patentes  avee 
le  titre  de  Vali,  qui  signiiie  abaoluiueDt  Maitre  et  Commandant.  Doukt  Schah,*^ 
(Bib.  Orient,  D'Herbelot,  p.  6S«.) 

This  story  beaiB  an  appearance  of  much  improbability  when  considered  in 
reference  to  the  many  early  instaooes  of  mutual  good  will  evinced  on  the  part  of 
Mahmdd  and  of  his  spiritual  superior;  sb  well  as  to  the  fact,  that,  later  in  life, 
Mahmud  is  proved  to  have  received  or  appropriated  titles  numerous  and  kudatory 
enough  to  have  satisfied  the  most  craving  ambition  for  such  empty  honours;  and 
finally,  Fenshtali  notices  the  receipt  at  the  Court  of  Ghazni,  so  late  as  417  a.  a. » 
of  a  diploma  conferring  certain  highly  complimentary  denominations  ttoth  upon 
Mahmud  and  his  three  sons  (iJ*jJl  lJ^aT  &c-t  Briggs'a  Ferishtah,  i.  81), 
apparently  the  unsolicited  offering  of  the  identical  Khalif  who  is  reported  to  have 
designed  the  cutting  reproach  above  described.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  stated  to 
what  partLctilar  period  of  his  reign  the  occurrence  of  this  episode  should  be 
MB^gned;    but   Mahmtld^s  prompt  and  seemingly  voluntary  dispky  of  the  word 

|J^  in  immediate  connexion  with  his  awn  name  does  not  look  aa  if  he  had  any 
seniplea  regarding  its  employment,  or  any  dread  of  eooflequent  imputations  on  his 
pftrcniage,  even  though  the  Wati  was  wanting  in  the  soHtsaerted  eweted  Alif, 
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"  In  the  year  (3)83,  a  son  was  born  to  Al  K^dir,  who  was  named 
Abul  Fail  Mohammed,  and  when  he  arrived  at  years  of  puberty  be 
was  created  Wall  Ah'd  ;  he,  however,  died  daring  the  )ife-timo  of 
Al  K&diT,  who,  in  thie  same  year,  Bdj  married  Suklnah,  the  daughter 
of  Baliil  a]  daulah  Dilemi/' 

The  Tabakit  N^iri  fumiehes  tbe  foUowiog  additional  informatioo 
regarding  the  titular  designations  of  A I  Kadir'g  sons,  and  conclnsirely 
fixes  the  identity  of  the  first  succeesor  eJeet : — 

^^i   3^   3    *^3i    ^W  j*^^^    wi^  ^y^^    *H&  tll^Ujj^   _j 

*jjii  jb  4-ja  Mj  i-*suii  ij^s  3  ^y  ^3  *^yL  jsj^j  jj  ijjy^ 

The  distinct  information  afforded  by  the  money  of  Mahmud  on 
this  head,  simply  amounts  to  the  fact  that  Al  Ghdlib  billah  was  recog- 
nized heir  to  the  Khildfat  from  399  to  409  a.h.  It  would  also  seem 
probable,  from  the  occurrence  of  this  title  on  a  coin  of  Mumehid  ai 
daulah  Merwdni,  dated  392,  that  the  nomination  of  Al  Ghalib  as 
"  Wall  Ah'd,"  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  this  last  epoch.  The 
piece  hero  referred  to  has  been  described  by  Frsehn  and  Lindbergh,  and 

*  MS.,  No.  180,  p.  129.     East  India  Houee  Library. 

*  MS.  Tabak^t  NlLsin.     East  India  House  Library. 
'  Silver.    Struck  at  Mf^f^rikin.     a.h.  (3)92. 

Areas.  ^dJ 

*ML^  ^Jl 5 W 

Fmhn,  Num.  Kuf.  p.  77 ;  Lindberg,  M<fm.  de  la  See.  des  Antiq.  du  Nord, 
1844,  p.  261. 
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the  title  of  Al  GbMib  billah  was  imaglDed  by  tbese  authors  to  apper* 
tain  to  tlio  Merwiin  Amir  bimself ;  but  the  more  explanatory  legends 
on  tlie  Gliaznavi  coins  Indicate  clearly  the  personage  to  whom  tho 
epithet  belonged*  In  416  a,h.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Al  Kddir,  then 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age^  entitled  Al  Kdim  beamerillah^ 
wa*t  nominated  successor,  and  acceded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  in 
the  last  month  of  422  A,H. 

The  ample  materials  snpplied  by  Mr.  Masson^s  collection,  in  lead- 
ing to  the  identification  of  previously  unattributed  medals,  shew  that 
the  appropriation  by  the  Ghaxnavi  monarchs  of  the  device  of  Nandi 
(Bull  of  Siva),  superscribed  by  the  words  Sri  Samanta  dev,  as  first 
used  on  the  coins  of  the  Brahmanical  kings  of  Kabul,  took  place  some- 
what  earlier  than  has  hitherto  been  snpposed;  and  that,  whereaa 
Ibrahim  wa^  imagined  to  have  been  the  first  king  who  associated  him- 
self thug  far  with  his  Indian  possessions,  it  now  appears  that  the  con- 
junction of  Mohammedan  titles  with  tbe  Hind6  Bull  of  Siva  on  one 
and  the  same  piece,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  MoJtid  (432  a»h,  — 
1041  A.D.),  if  not  at  a  still  earlier  period.     (See  Coins,  Nos.  91,  92.) 

Several  conjectures  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  seeming 
anomaly  of  a  sect,  usually  so  prejudiced  on  such  subjects  aa  the  fol* 
lowers  of  I  slim,  accepting  as  a  device  for  their  money,  a  symbol 
(adverting  to  the  source  whence  it  was  derived)  so  purely  idolatrous  as 
the  one  in  question.  In  tkis  instance  a  reference  to  the  other  coins  of 
the  collection  assista  in  elucidating  this  apparent  difficulty*  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that,  throughout  all  the  conquests  and  consequent  acqui- 
sitions of  new  territory  effected  by  the  House  of  Ghazni,  there  is  to 
be  eeen  a  general  indisposition  to  disturb  the  existing  currency  of  tho 
kingdoms  subdued,  F inane i id  motives  may  probably  have  first 
prompted  this  conservatism ;  bnt  from  whatever  cause  arising,  the 
effects  are  manifest  tbrongbout  the  period  of  tho  more  extended  domi- 
nation of  this  dynasty.  What  description  of  currency  Alptegin  may 
have  found  in  use,  or  may  himself  have  introduced  at  Ghazni,  there 
are  no  means  of  knowing,  as  the  only  coin  now  extant,  which  lieara 
his  distinct  name,  is  a  piece  struck  at  Anderabch  in  347  A.n.  (see  Coin 
No,  1);  but  Sabaktagin^s  coins,  minted  in  the  province  of  Bamian, 
vary  considerably  from  the  currency  of  his  masters,  the  Sdm^nis,  and 
approximate  in  weight  and  size  to  the  local  coinage  of  Kdbul^  under 
the  Hindii  kings  of  that  city.  MaJimud's  Ghazni  coins  come  in  the 
same  category ;  while  the  money  of  his  Nishapiir  mint  differs  materially 
from  these  last,  b«th  in  form  and  value.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
produce  of  the  mint^  of  Balkh  and  Sejiston,  the  former  of  which  ob- 
vioualy,  and  the  latter  inferentially,  mtiy  be  taken  to  disclose  their 
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respectiye  provincial  peculiaritiea.  The  flum©  ramarks  also  apply 
generally  to  the  coins  of  Ma^satid.  The  conclusion  deducible  from  theae 
facta  isj  that  there  ex^isted  on  the  part  of  the  Moslem  potentates  of 
Central  A^iei  at  this  period  a  desire  to  retain,  m  little  changed  us  need 
he,  the  IocaI  current  of  the  Tarious  provincea  of  their  dominions  \ 
Thas,  if  it  bo  admitted,  thai  it  waa  not  the  custom  to  alter  the  eoina^ 
of  a  DBwly-conquered  country,  the  Ghaznay!  mooarchs,  in  atampiug 
the  coins  of  the  Hindiia  with  their  own  names  and  titles,  must  be  con- 
aide  red,  not  aa  haYing  placed  the  figure  of  a  Bull  upon  their  own 
money,  but  as  having  "caused  the  coin  of  these  provinces  to  be  struck 
in  their  own  names*"  The  feeling  of  vanity  incident  to  Oriental 
Princes,  which  so  uniformly  led  to  this  ceremony  on  the  first  ajcqui' 
eition  of  new  territory,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon,  further  than  to 
notice  that,  under  this  plan  of  retaining  for  the  obverse,  the  device  at 
the  existing  currency,  in  conjunction  with  the  proof  of  their  own  supre- 
macy, evidenced  by  the  legend  on  the  reverse,  a  more  explicit  record 
of  the  conquest  itself  was  attained,  than  would  have  resulted  even 
fn^m  a  radical  change  of  the  entire  coin  ago. 

The  identification  of  the  name  of  the  city  of  Lah6r  on  the  imper- 
fect margins  of  coins  Nos.  92  and  129,  points  out  distinctly  the  pro- 
vince to  which  these  bilingual  coins  refer ;  and  a  proof  is  thus  fui^  ' 
nished  of  the  accuracy  of  the  previous  attribution  of  an  intermediate 
class  of  medals,  bearing  the  device  of  the  Bull  with  the  Horseman 
reverse,  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Hindd  Sovereigns  of  the 
Ponjdb*,  and  which  are  now  seen  to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  original  coins  of  the  Brahmanical  Kings  of  Kdbul  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan adaptation  of  this  species  of  money  now  under  review. 


1  If  it  were  Deoeaeary  to  cite  foreign  and  earlier  examples  of  an  fanalogous 
abaenoe  of  more  modem  Moslem  scraples  in  similar  cases,  it  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  point,  among  others,  to  the  remarkable  departure  from  the  supposed 
abeolate  rule  on  the  subject,  instanced  in  the  retention  by  the  Arabs,  for  the  first 
twenty  years  after  their  conquest  of  the  country,  of  the  Byzantine  types  of  the 
money  of  Mauritania,  extending  not  only  to  the  use  of  the  general  device  of  the 
prototype,  and  the  expression  of  Arabic  names  by  means  of  Latin  letters,  but  OTen 
to  an  acceptance  of  a  but  slightly  modified  form  of  the  cross  itself.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreoTer,  that  this  enduring  instance  of  freedom  from  the  prejudice 
above  referred  to,  occurred  at  a  period  closely  subsequent  to  the  difierence  between 
the  KhaHf  Abdal  Malik  and  the  Greek  Emperor,  which,  in  a.h.  76,  led  to  the 
first  fabrication  of  pure  Arabic  money,  when,  if  there  had  been  the  most  remote 
feeling  of  objection  to  the  use  of  symbols  on  the  part  of  the  then  followers  of 
Islam,  it  must  have  been  expected  to  have  shown  itself  with  peculiar  force.  An 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  may  be  referred  to  in  letter  No.  5  of  M.  de 
Sauley  k  M.  Reinaud,  Journal  Asiatique,  a.d.  1840. 

'  Joum.  Roy.  As.  Soc,  No.  XVII.,  p.  184. 
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There  is  considerable  discrepancy  observable  in  the  statements  of 
the  various  authors*  of  the  histoiy  of  the  family  of  Ghatni  in  the 
recognition  of  the  exact  date  of  Abdal  Rasliid^s  suocession;  thou£:h  tho 
coins  of  the  series  under  notice  are  insufficient  to  fix  with  precision 
when  the  event  occurred,  yet  as  they  suffice  to  prove  when  it  actually 
had   taken  place,  they  assist   in   dissipating   errors  which    it  might 


>  To  obviAte  the  fsoofusion  incident  to  detached  notices,  mud  to  present  at  one 
view  a  detail  of  the  vanous  hiBtoric&l  writers  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  Ihe 
proacni  paper,  the  following  Bummarj  of  the  seTeral  autboritlee  qaoted  is  here 
Bobjolned: — 

I.  The  Biography  of  Maaaud,  the  son  of  Mahmild  of  Gha^ni,  catalogued  in 
the  Roj^al  Library,  Paris,  as  the  Tdrikh  Masa4dij  by  Ab^f  Faxl  Moliammod  bin 
A]  Hus^n  At  BHiekl  The  work  contains  a  full  and  Toluminous  account  of  the 
reign  of  Maaa&d,  intirspersed  with  occaaional  digressions  upon  the  occurrenoefl  of 
the  day:  it  wan  chiefly  written  and  Bnally  completed  after  the  accession  of  Ibra- 
him, 451  A.a,  The  writer  also  refers  to  hie  own  T^nkh  Yamfnt.  Haji  Khalfa 
has  a  notice  of  this  author's  compositions^  to  the  foUowing  effect: — *^T&ti]s.h  A'l 
Suhektegin,  Historta  magna  Ghasnavidanim  pluribaa  Toluminibus  comprehensa, 
Attctore  AbuMfadhl  At  Beihacki,"  The  Paris  MS,  is  of  modem  transcription  (a.h, 
101  d),  and,  as  far  as  the  contents  of  European  Public  Libraries  are  known,  it  is 
believed  to  be  unique.  The  existence  of  this  MS,  only  bc^came  known  to  the  author 
of  the  present  nodcc  after  the  major  part  of  these  sheets  had  heen  prepared  for  the 
pr—i;  and  eyen  then  the  time  disposable  for  its  examination  only  admitted  of  a 
partial  penxsaL 

3.  Tabakit  Nisirf,  by  Minhftj  bin  Sur&j  Jurj&nr,  dedicated  to  N&mr  ml  dfn 
Mahm6d  of  Delhf.     j..u.  658. 

2k  Tirikh  Moktasar  a1  Dant,  by  the  Armenian  Ahfil  Faraj.    Latest  date,  683  a«u . 

4.  Jimi  at  TawiHkh,  by  Hashfd  aL  dfn,  Vi2£r  of  Giizan  Khin,  and  sob«e> 
quently  of  OljAitti  Khin.     a.r.  710* 

6.  Tlr£kh  Binfikiti,  othtsrwise  entitled  Eauzat  m  al  A\U%  an  Abridgment  of 
the  Jiimi  at  Taw^fkh,  by  Abii  8olloi4a  Fakhr  al  din  D<L6d  (Tulg.  Bin&kiti). 
A.H.  717- 

6.  The  original  of  the  Aniuiles  Mnslemici  of  Abdt  Fedi  of  Hamit  wsa  writton 
between  71.^  and  732  a.H. 

7.  Tirikb  Guzfdah,  by  Ahmed  bin  Abd  Bekr  Al  Kaswfnf.     730  a.r. 

8.  Raozat  al  Safi,  by  M£r  Khdwand  Sbih  (otherwise  Mirkhond),  dedicated  to 
All  Shfr,  Vizir  of  Sultio  Hnas^n*     The  author  died  in  Khor<sin,  in  99Z  a.b. 

0.  Khalisat  al  Akhbir,  an  Abridgement  of  the  Rauxat  al  Safi,  905  a.k.  ; 
Id.  Habfb  al  Sair,  about  927  a,h.,  dedicated  to  Habib  UUah,  Vizfr  of  Ismail  Shah 
Snf&Tf,  King  of  Fenia;  both  by  Ghiiith  al  dfn  bin  Hamid  al  din,  Khonderair. 

II.  Jemil  al  din  Atul  Mahdtan  YUaaf  bin  Taghrf  fiardf  (Egypt).  Middle  of 
ninth  century  a^u^ 

12.  Tirikh  Nigiristan,  by  Ahmed  bin  Mohammed,  Al  Kasw^i.  Middk  of 
tenth  eentury  a.b. 

13.  Tahak&t  Akberf,  by  Nizim  al  dm  Ahmed  bin  Mohammed  Mokim,  of 
Herit,  written  at  Agrah,  in  the  time  of  Akber  (about)  901  a.h. 

14.  T&rfkh  al  Jenibf,  by  Ahij  Mohammed  Mustoff  (vulg.  Al  Jenibi).  Lfttesl 
dait  Sr97,     The  author  died  tn  99R  A.ii* 

16.  Mirit  al  A  1cm,  by  Bukhtiwur  Khin.     Time  of  A<irungsib. 
Ifl.  Tirikli  Feriahtah,  (Bij4p<ir).    a.b.  1018  =  a.d.  16(«>, 
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otberwiBo  Jiave  been  iomewhat  difficult  to  rectify.  Minli^j  al  Sur^j 
(tbe  author  of  tbe  Tabakdt  Nddrl),  Abul  Famj,  Abiil  F©di>  and 
Kasliid  al  dia,  unite  in  affirming  tlmt  both  M6dud*s  death  and  Abd&i 
Rasliid'a  accession  took  place  m  tbe  year  441  a.h.  The  tbree  Uttei- 
aathorittea,  indeed,  assume  a  direct  aucceseion,  but  tbe  probably  more 
accurately  informed  Mlnhdj  al  Bur^j  allowi  an  inter^^al  of  two  months 
for  the  joint  reigns  of  Ma^dd  IL  and  AbCl  Hasan  AlP,  The 
TMkb  GuKidab  gives  the  year  441  a.q.  (Rajab)  as  the  date  of  the 
death  of  M6di^d;  and  443  for  the  accession  of  Abdal  Raehid,  and  these 
periods  have  been  accepted  with  little  variation  by  tbe  authors  of  the 
Rau^at  al  Safa,  Habib  al  Sair^  the  Khal^gat  al  Akhbdr^  and  tho  Tirikh 
Fe  risk  tab.  The  evidence  derivable  from  coins  would  indicate  that 
the^  historiaus  are  one  and  all^  to  a  certain  extent,  incorrect  in  their 
determination  of  the  epochs  in  question,  inaaiiucb  a^  the  medal  of 
Abdal  Roshid  (No.  00)  clearly  displays  the  written  numbers  440, 
thereby  proving  incontestably,  that  the  prince,  under  whose  auspices  it 
was  struck^  had  obtained  full  possession  of  regal  honours  some  time  in 
the  year  recorded*  In  thus  approximately  fixing  the  time  of  the  ao^ 
cession  of  Abdal  Roshld,  and  in  so  doing  ante-dating  the  period  nsnally 
assigned  for  M6d6d*s  death  by  at  least  seven  months,  some  aBsistanoe 
might  have  been  anticipated  therelrom  in  the  solntion  of  another  ^ 
doubtful  point,  viz.,  the  duration  of  the  reign  of  this  last-named  prince. 
The  averments  of  different  historians  on  this  head  vary  to  the  amount 
of  no  less  than  two  years  and  ten  montllS^  Of  course  this  discrepancy 
implies  to  a  certain  extent  a  corresponding  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  date  of  accession.  There  is,  however,  less  variation  in  the  assign- 
ment of  this  aera  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  contra- 
dictions adverted  to ;  the  period  of  the  decease  of  this  monarch  being 
now  in  a  manner  fixed,  demands  an  acceptance  of  the  testimony  of  those 
authors  whose  relation  assimilates  most  nearly  with  the  probabilities 
resulting  from  the  facts  available.  The  year  above  assigned  as  having 
witnessed  M6dud*s  death,  440  a.h.,  placed  in  reference  to  even  the 
earliest  date  proposed  by  any  one  of  the  writers  whose  conflicting  asser- 
tions it  is  desirable  to  reconcile,  does  not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  his 
having  reigned  nine  years.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  shorter  period  of  seven  years  will  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  Here  again,  a  weighty  objection  presents  itself,  inasmuch 
as  the  corroborative  detail  of  contemporaneous  events,  and  the  means 

^  Or  J^  si^\  l^  Bahd  al  daulah  Alf ,  as  he  is  called  by  the  CkuECdah 
and  Habib  al  Sair. 

*  JXiairi,  Ab6l  Faraj,  Jenibf,  Tabakit  Akberi,  and  Fertahtah,  nine  yean; 
Abtil  Fedi,  nine  yean  and  ten  months ;  Rauzat  al  Safi,  nine  yean  and  eleven 
inths;  Tarikh  Ouzidah,  Habfb  al  Sair,  and  Khaltoat  al  Akhbir,  aevsn  yean. 
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of  Accurate  knowledge  poeeessed  by  the  author  of  the  Tilrikh  Masa6dj, 
scarcely  wimh  a  cjuestion  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  atateraent,  and 
this  h  to  the  effect  that  Mddud  captured  and  killed  his  uuclo  Moham- 
med in  Shaban,  432  a.h,*  If  this  is  to  he  taken  as  the  actual  date  of 
aoceadioa*  it  leares  an  interval  to  be  filled  np  of  eight  years,  more  or 
lean;  the  exact  duration  of  the  asserted  Beven  years*  away,  is  thus 
manifestly  uusupported  by  the  evidence  cited;  it  is  true  that,  by  ante- 
dating still  more  the  epoch  of  the  decease  of  M6dud,  the  use  of  the 
term  seven  years,  or  less  than  ei;a^ht,  might  possibly  be  jostilied;  but  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  direct  testimony  to 
support  any  such  solution  of  the  matter  at  issue ^ 

Whatever  may  bo  the  correct  estimate  of  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  this  Prince,  the  origin  of  the  differences  to  be  detected  in 
the  assertions  of  the  historians  above  noted  seems  to  be  clearly  ex- 
plained by  a  eaeual  observation  to  be  found  to  the  Mirdt  al  Aiem ; 
r\z,f  that  *'  Mod  lid  reigned  for  seven  years  subsequent  to  tbo  death 
of  hia  uncle  Mohammed,  and  in  all  nine  years*."  Hence  it  would 
•rppear  thai  it  was  the  practice  among  some  writers  to  compute  the 
oommencement  of  M6dud's  reign  at  an  epocli  much  prior  to  his  full 
aooessioUt  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  placed  in 
charge  of  Balkh,  &c,,  on  hia  father's  departure  for  GhmznL,  in  431*.  or 

Tirfldi  Mnaaljdi,  Bibl.  du  Rot,  Piiris. 
»  M .  I>e  Guignes  (li  177)j  in  quoting  frona  varioos  authore  at  one  and  the 
same  bme,  has  placed  himself  in  a  difficaltj  in  respect  to  tMs  question.  He 
take«  Abul  Faraj's  fitatemeni,  wliich  he  clte«  aa  a.h.  433,  for  the  date  of  Mo* 
liamnaed'j^  second  acces&ion ;  then  mentioning  Mdddd*8  death  and  quoting  from 
Abul  Fedi,  he  slates  that  this  monarch  died  in  440,  after  a  reign  of  nine  jearfl 
and  ten  months.  The  seven  years  actually  adopted  from  date  to  date,  as  tlie 
duration  of  Mudud's  rcign^  in  which  also  must  be  included  the  brief  sway  of 
Mohiunmed,  is  tliua,  in  the  confusion  of  authoritiea,  amplified  by  two  ye  ire  and  ten 
monthM.  Moreover,  the  quotations  themaelves  are  both  incorrect;  the  printed 
le^tB  of  Abul  Faraj  and  Abfil  Fed§,  sevendly  give  432  aa  the  epoch  of  the  revolt 
tgatnst  Masatid  and  the  elevation  of  Mohammed  [oee  p.  M'i  (Pococlce,  Oxon* 
1043),  and  p.  1 32,  vol  tii.  (Reisk),  respectively).  In  like  manner,  the  period  of  440 
WtU  be  seen  in  the  printed  text  of  the  original  bo  be  441  (see  Abul  F«^,  iii.  133). 

WtrAi  al  A'lem,  No,  7^7*  Rich  Colteetion,  firitiflli  Moseom. 
*  3liaw&),  $:iU     Abul  Ped^ 
roL.  tx.  U 
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poseiblj  irom  a  period  still  earlier,  ns  Periabtah  asserta  tbat  M6d^d 
wft3  invested  with  the  "ensigns  of  royalty"  gome  time  previous  to  this 
occasion. 

The  next  circumstance  whieli  is  capable  of  elucidation  from  t!n5 
coins  of  this  series,  although  a  matter  of  no  particular  weight,  is  a  fit 
subject  of  remarkj  as  showing  the  possible  value  of  uumigmatic  studii^s 
in  historical  inveatigatlons  of  greater  importance,  A  single  medal  of 
FerokhzjSd  is  adequate  at  ihk  diitance  of  time,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
strange  people,  to  decide  with  certainty  what  the  authors  of  the  Guxidah 
and  the  Jiml  al  Tawarikh,  writing  with  all  the  advantages  incident 
to  their  positionsj  were  unable  to  pronounce  a  correct  opinion  upon, 
viz,,  the  parentage  of  the  prince  in  qnestiou,  who  is  here  distinctly 
announC'ed  as  '*the  son  of  Masaud."  (No.  97 »  &e.) 

Another  inquiry  which  has  attracted  much  notice  from  the  varions 
authors  whose  evidence  is  extant,  is  the  duration  of  the  rule  of  Ibrahim. 
This  difficulty,  even  in  the  aheence  of  any  direct  medallic  dates,  h 
capable  of  solution  from  the  collateral  record  borne  by  coins.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  facility  of  present  proof,  the  discussion  of  the  question  is 
much  simplified  hy  the  circumstance  of  the  debated  point  being,  not 
up  to  what  time  the  reign  extended,  but  as  to  which  of  the  two  period* 
of  thirty  or  forty-two  years  ^,  is  the  correct  representative  of  its  total 
duration.  All  writers  concede  that  one  of  these  two  given  quantities 
is  the  true  one :  hence  a  settlement  of  the  matter  is  reduced  to  the 
simple  acceptance  of  one  or  the  other.  There  seems  to  be  little  ground 
for  hesitation  in  the  admission  that  either  the  year  450  or  451  a.h., 
(probably  the  latter,)  witnessed  the  accession  of  this  Sultan.  If  thirty 
years  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  his  reign,  Ibrahim  should  have  ceased 
to  rule  in  480-481  a.h.;  but  as  the  coin,  No.  125,  exhibits  the  name 
of  the  Khalif  Al  Mostazher  billah,  as  contemporary  with  Ibrahim, 
whose  money  it  purports  to  be,  and  as  this  Khalif  did  not  ascend  his 
own  pontifical  throne  till  487,  it  is  clear  that  Ibrahim  of  Ghazni 
lived  and  ruled  subsequent  to  this  last  epoch.  The  inference  that  he 
reigned  his  full  forty-two  years  is,  under  the  circumstances,  sufficiently 
legitimate. 

It  remains  to  notice  one  more  fact,  illustrated  by  the  money  of  the 
period, — that  Bahrdm  Shdh  held  his  kingdom  under  Sanjar,  governor 
of  Khordsdu.  Ab(il  Fedd  refers*  distinctly  to  this  point,  and  even 
goes  somewhat  beyond  what  the  coins  of  Bahr&m  (Nos.  142,  144,  &c.) 

'  Date  of  Ibrah(m*s  death,  according  to  different  authors:  NiLsiri,  492;  T^rfkh 
Ouzfdah,  idem;  T^ikh  Bin&kiti,  idem;  Abtil  Fedi,  Mirkhond,  and  Jenibi,  481; 
Abfil  Mahdsan,  492;  Ferishtah,  doubtful! !     De  Guignes,  481. 

A^Is£  ySy^]  l^I^    JdLt^    ^i^    i^y^^^    *^y^  J^F^   4^-=^^ 
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altogether  support,  in  respect  to  the  mention  of  the  recital  in  the  Khut- 
bah,  and  consequent  inscription  on  the  coins^,  of  the  name  of  Sanjar'e 
brother,  Mohammed,  the  Seljuk  emperor.  The  J^mi  al  Tawirikh, 
more  accorutely,  confinea  its  assertion  to  the  now  affirmed  recognition 
of  Sanjarg  supremacy  alone*.  Mirkhond  gives  no  information  on  the 
subject  of  this  vossahige;  and  Ferishtuh  only  alludes  to  it  indirectly 
in  noticing  the  original  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni  to  Bahrdm  by 
Sanjar  on  the  occasion  of  the  lattera  defeat  of  Arsldn  Shiib.  The 
me<lal3  of  Khusni  Shdh  (No$.  148,  149)  indicate  that  this  feudal  sub- 
jection extended  to  the  early  part  at  least  of  the  reign  of  this,  the 
succeeding  king- 
Adverting  to  the  numerical  amount  of  the  Ghaznavi  coins  in  the 
£iut  India  House  Cabinet,  some  explanation  is  due,  regarding  the 
apparently  limited  result  obtained  in  actual  dates.  But  this  deficiency 
is  readily  to  be  accounted  for.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  silver 
money  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni  it  was  the  custom  to  record  both  the 
date  and  place  of  coinage  on  margins  forming  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
piece.  Two  causes  have  combined  in  the  present  instance  to  render 
the  inscriptions  on  these  margins  generally  illegible.  First,  to  judge 
from  the  specimens  extant^  the  insufficient  breadth  of  the  planchet  in 
it^lf  could  have  afforded  but  little  probability  of  securing  a  complete 
marginal  legend  on  any  given  piece,  the  dies  being  usually  larger  than 
the  surface  of  the  metal  to  Iw  impressed*.     Second,  the  coins  of  Mr. 

jJdQCc  ^   T*^*^    ijJ^^    ^yu*,^    ^^^w    sLi^l^,^    SuIaJuJ)  jJj^^ 

AbOl  Fedi,  Ann.  Moa.,  iii.  334. 

t^i^jf  ^^ssLa  ^\3oX^  ^Lu  juJs^^jSLi^  ^ 

FerUAQ  Jimi  bl  TawdKkb,  BntiBh  MuMmm,  No.  702R. 

*  The  following  description  of  the  process  of  coiDing,  as  ia  nee  at  Delhi  at  a 
iosneirh&i  later  period,  probably  represents  pretty  accurately  the  mode  etnployed 
in  the  fabnoation  of  the  coins  of  the  present  serieftr— 

'*  The  Melier  melts  the  refined  plates  of  gold  [dilver,  &«*],  and  casta  them  into 
rotmd  ingots. 

"  The  Zerrib  [i^\  y^  J  cuts  from  round  ingots,  pieces  of  gold,  BUver^  and 
copper  of  the  size  of  the  coin.  •  •  •  It  is  surprising,  that  in  Iran  and  Turan 
Ibey  cannot  cut  these  round  pieces  without  an  anril  f   JjsjL^J  made  oa  porw 

pose  ;  and  tn  Hmrloostan,  the  workman,  without  any  such  machine,  performs  this 
bnaineis  with  such  exactness,  that  there  is  not  the  difference  of  a  single  hair. 

**  The  3ea]*engnk ver  engraves  the  dies  of  coins  on  steel  and  such  like  metahi. 

"  The  Siokehy  pkocs  the  round  piece  of  metal  between  two  dies  [  ax*^  J»  *Dd, 
by  the  streng^  of  the  Hammerer,  both  sides  are  stamped  at  one  stroke*'  Glad* 
win*s  Ayln  f  Akberf,  i*  15, 
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MaBSDn'a  collection  were  gathered  on  the  locale  of  their  original  isaae 
and  subeequent  more  immediate  circulatioaj  2Lnd  unlike  the  rpserved 
store  of  ksfl'freelj  current  foreign  coinj  or  the  cholee  specimciis  of  a 
raiser's  hoard,  they  hare,  iu  the  mftjoritj  of  instances,  been  inhumed 
in  detailj  apparently,  after  having-  hecn  subject  to  an  extensive  aorio^ 
of  Bucceesive  transfera  in  the  ordJnaiy  commerce  of  their  dajr.  The 
coins  have  auffered  accordingly;  and  much  of  what  wae  probably 
originally  clear,  ia  now  often  wholly  obliterate<l. 

The  same  causes  have  offered  obstacles  to  the  full  examination  of 
the  geographical  questions  involved  in  a  compreheuBiye  deciphermeul  ] 
of  the  names  of  the  mint  cities.     There,  howeverj  eceme  to  he  tesa  ] 
ground  to  regret  this  cireumstancCj  as,  jud^ug  from  the  names  alreadjv 
identified,  there  10  reason  to  suppose  that,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
M6d(id,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  produce  of  the  city  of  LahoVj 
the  monetary  circulation  of  the  empire  was  supplied  solely  from  the 
mint  of  the  capital.     It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  lengthened 
examination  of  the  positions  and  relative  importance  of  the  different 
cities  recorded  on  these  coins.     They  are  sufficiently  in  accordance 
with  accepted  history  to  require  but  little  separate  notice;  where  any 
difficulty  in  regard  to  due  identification  auggeste  itsejf,  full  geographical 
Feferences  are  appended  in  the  notes  pertaining  to  the  coin  on  which 
the  name  first  occurs?. 

In  the  detailed  enumeration  of  these  cities^  the  absence  of  the  name 
of  Kdbul^  looking  to  its  magnitude  and  local  importance^  might  be 
noticed  as  somewhat  singular;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  limited 
numismatic  evidence  at  present  available^  as  if  Ferw^n,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  subsequently  Ghazni,  had  satisfied  the  monetary  wants 
of  the  entire  Hill  country  in  which  they  were  situated.  The  poli- 
tical value  of  the  position  of  the  former,  in  reference  to  the  Sdmdni 
possessions  immediately  to  the  northward,  together  with  its  advan- 
tageous proximity  to  the  silver  mines  of  Punjhir,  may  probably  have 
first  influenced  the  adoption  of  Ferwdn  as  a  leading  mint  city,  in 
which  respect  it  would  seem  to  have  superseded  the  functions  of 
Punjhir  itself,  which  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  coinage  of  the 
Emperors  of  Bokhara '.  By  the  time  Mahmud  had  ascended  the 
throne,  the  regal  city  of  Ghazni  may  be  supposed  to  have  risen  to  a 
sufficiently  elevated  position  as  a  capital  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  the  services  of  a  second  mint  in  the  circumjacent  territory. 

Though  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  prominent  subject 
under  review,  yet,  as  a  matter  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of 

^  j.A4:«i».     See  Coins,  N08.  'lb  (a.h.  294)  and  'ISS  (a.h.  802),  Fraehn's 
Reoensio. 
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the  Moslem  power  in  au  iDtegml  portion  of  the  Gbaznavi  dommiotis^ 
it  raaj  be  useful  in  regard  to  the  closely  previous  hustorj  of  K^buJ  * 
itself^  to  examine  briefly  the  narr&tionB  of  the  conteiuporaueous  as 


1  Id  eitlDg  the  Btibjotned  extracts  from  dtflferetit  gvogmpliical  authon^  it  wHl  bo 

o^ful  to  premise  tbc  dat«s  at  which  theae  writen  eoyefally  flouriabed,  ««  withcmt 

full  advertence  to  this  particuhir,  nuwy  of  their  aaaertiona  regarding  the  state  of 

riMickwardDefiB  or  advaocemeut  of  tbe  various  locaUtiea  described  may  appear  tncon* 

stent,  and  even  conflicting. 

In  judging  also  of  the  credibility  of  the  more  modern  geographers,  close  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  discriminate  bet\ireen  the  original  observfltjons  of  the  author 
Minself  and  the  incorporated  transcrtptiii  from  earlier  authorities:  these  last  aro 
often  acknowledged,  but  when  not  admitted  t45  be  quotations,  arc  manlfestiy  liable 
to  mittlcad. 

The  earliest  production  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer,  ia  the  Arabic  original 
of  the  Persian  MS.  tranakted  by  Oudeley,  and  published  by  hira  in  the  year  1800, 
as  "The  Oriental  Geography  of  Ebn  HaukaL"  Ouseley'a  MS.  was  at  that  timo 
Wipposed  to  be  a  Persian  version  of  Ibu  Haukul*s  Arabic  Mosilik  wa  Mumdiik  ; 
intermediately,  the  text  in  question  haa  been  attributed  by  Uyienbroek  to  Ibn 
Khordaijbah,  whoso  original  composition  was  supposed  to  bear  a  similar  title,  vie., 
JJlil^  JJUI^  ._iUr  or   JihS  J\  J5LJL\.     Gildemeister  has,  however, 

aeterminod  that  "  latakhri  ^j^kvkjtf^l  is*^J^^  uX^l  ^\  »»«<«^  *i^^ 
oiiwuiium  ^UfJJl  u-jIjCTj  ^^  '^^^  annos  900  et  823  Chr.  scripsit.  Sindiam 
itt visit  ej usque  terrie  tabulam  delineavit  Editus  est  ejus  liber  ex  versione  Persica 
In  Anglicam  linguam  ttanstatoa  ab  Onseleyo/*  (Scriptorom  Arabum  De  Rebus 
Indicis,  p.  76.)  Mocller  also,  the  Editor  of  the  lithographed  facsimile  of  the 
original  Arabic  teiit  of  Istakhri,  testifies  that  "  Idem  est  opus  geographicum,  quod 
vir  ceL  W.  Ouseley  in  Anglscum  sermonem  translatimi  anno  1800  hoc  nomina 
*  The  Oriental  Geography,  &c.,*  Londini  cdidit;'*  and  he  adds,  regarding  the  date  * 
I  the  composition  itself,  **  Inde  apertum  est,  Abu  Ishakum  annum  303  inter  et 
Einum  307  vel  309  ».  (=  915 — 921  p.  Chr.)  opus  suum  geographieum  confe- 
ctssc**    (Liber  Climatuni,  &Cr,  J.  H.  Ma-ller,  Gothee,  1829,  p,  22.) 

Ibn  Haukul  began  his  traveb  in  331  a. h.  ^'scientiw  enpiditate  ductus  longis 
itineribus  fere  omnes  terras  Muslimkaa  inviaity  ea  quibos  redox  sub  annum  360 

(inc.  20  Aug,,  976)  opus  suum  geographieum  jJlcL  J3LmX\  w_*lXr 
inst:riptum  concLnnavit  tta,  ut  id  lythakhrii  libra  quasi  fundameuto  suporstrueret 
•uis  obeervationibos  aucto  et  perfecto."     (Gilde.,  p.  78.) 

In  like  manner,  Mueller  observes — ^^  Diserte  igitur  Ibn  Haukalldcs  unioe  ad 
k  Abu  Ishaki  el  faresii  ee  applicaase,  ejuaque  formam  et  expodtionem  sequutum 
>  profitetur,  ita  ut  Ibn  Haukalidis  opus  non  nisi  alt4>ra  sit  auctior  et  emendatior 
Abu  Ishaki  operis  cditio.  (p.  4.)  Ibn  HaukaUdcm  opus  suum  anno  demum  3t)6 
— 367  H-  (=  976-977  p.  Chr.)  ex  itineribus  suis,  quie  anno  331  lu  (—  942  p, 
Chr.)  ingressos  erat  reducem  composiiiBW^,  oujus  rd  QuUam  clarissimi  Uy leu • 
broekti  sogaeitftS  rdiquii  dubitationem.**    (Miller,  p.  22.) 

AlbirdnTs  K^un  is  the  next  in  onler  of  aniiquity;  the  exact  e|)Och  of  iti 
eompletiou  b  not  known,  but  an  approximate  estimate  omy  be  focnied  from  llie 
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well  aa  the  more  mmlem  writerfi  who  refer  to  its  mnqaest  by  tilt 
Mohamraedaiis,  as  it  b  bj  no  means  clear  fram  tbeir  yaried  aBgertlont 

f&cl  of  Ihe  nutbc^'^B  death  huTuif  oocuiTed  shorllj  gubocqueot  to  4M  a.11.  ^  1039 

Edrisi'e  work  feeeived  Its  fioishing  stroke  in  ShawAl,  548  4.  h,  =  11  £4  juc. 

Ka«wfpf  (Eakt^Tm  bm  Mob^mmGd  bin  Mahmiid)^  the  aatbor  of  the  AthAr  wX 
belidj  died  in  674  a,h.  =  I275  a,d. 

And,  lastly,  A  bill  Fcd^  coDctuded  hia  geographical  oompiJation  (Tabwim  al 
Bakdin)  In  721  a.h.  =  U2l  a.d. 

(Liber  CUmatatii  Auctore  El  lsstba«bH^  J.  H.  Moalier,  Gothic,  p.  1)0.) 

The  gentctiee  rcf^ardlng  the  iuhabitants  of  K£bu)  appears  in  the  foUowing  form 
in  lb«  Peifibn  Mesdlik  wa  Memilik 

(Persian  MS.   jjl,^  ^  jJU^  F.«^t  '""i^a  House.) 

''  Kdbul  is  a  town  with  a  very  strong  castle,  accessible  only  by  one  road:  this 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussuknans ;  but  the  town  belongs  to  the  infidel  Indians. 
They  say/'  &c.     (Ouseley's  Translation,  p.  226.) 

Ibn  Haukal  follows  Istakhri  with  sufiScient  precision  in  the  main  point  of  the 
occupancy  of  the  town  and  castle;  but  he  seems,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  to 

have  made  the  jJ^^J  ^  JS^\  into  ^^^J^  jUJTJ. 

^xi^    «X:^t^  Uijjh   iUlt^    /^jjiosbUL   ijyay^    J«^^^  ^  1)^^  3 

Ibn  Haukal.     Bodleian  Library,  No.  538,  Hunt. 

Kaswinf  does  not  throw  any  new  light  upon  this  subject,  his  version  of  the 
matter  being  much  to  the  same  purport  as  the  following  mis-quotation  of  Ibn 
Haukal  by  Abdl  Fedi,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nice  distinction  of  the  tenure 
of  the  castle  by  the  Mohammedans,  while  the  Hindus  still  occupied  the  town,  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Judging  from  the  French  translation  (Geographic  D'Edrisi,  par  M.  Am^^ 
Jaubert,  pp.  182,  183;  see  also  p.  459),  the  passage  in  Edrisi,  corresponding  with 
the  first  part  of  the  above  quotation,  appears  to  be  somewhat  confused,  and  a 
simultaneous  reference  to  the  city  of  Kandahar,  is  strangely  mixed  up  with  many 
local  details,  which  manifestly  apply  to  the  town  of  K^bul. 
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at  what  exact  period  the  city  first  passed  from  the  hands  of  its  ancient 
masttjra.  Leading  unnoticed  the  early  attacks  of  the  generals  of  the 
first  Khalifs,  the  wars  of  Hej^j,  and  even  the  conrjueeti?  of  Amin', 
which  scarcely  affected  the  pennanent  independence  of  the  monarchy, 
the  explicit  etatements  of  the  Tabakdt  N44iri%  and  the  Ranzat  al 

^^J  jU^UJI  u.w>«*j5?  sl^n  ^3  jl«JI  ^Ji  ^^y^^^^    f^j^3   ^>^€^' 

^  (G^ograpliie  D*Aboiilfeda,^Te3ite  Anbe,  par  MM.    Reinaud  el   De   Sliine, 

Pftris,  1843,  p,  I^HSO 
^^Iba  Hjiuktil  eaid:  KftbiU  is  in  tbo  juriedtctioD  of  B&nnan,  ii.nd  in  it  are 
Moalems  aud  iDfidel  Hmdus.  The  HindtiB  ar«  of  opinion  that  the  King^,  who  is 
the  Bb£h^  is  not  Hgbtiy  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  Sh<ih,  tiblvas  the  sovereignty  be 
coventtDted  to  him  in  K&buL  It  is  said  in  the  Kdndn  (Aibirnnl),  that  the  Cii»t1e 
of  K/ibul  woa  the  ret^idenee  of  (the)  Princes  of  tkr  Turks ^  then  of  the  Brdhmant  ' 
*  *  it  is  one  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Moslems  towards  Indis:  to  the  west  of 
It  ftlso  is  the  city  of  GhaznL" 

Before  taking  leare  of  the  geographical  authors  who  illostrate  the  varioos 
sabjects  connected  with  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  to  which  the  present 
pa}>er  refers,  it  is  desirable  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  such  matters 
to  the  valuable  but  tittle  known  MS.  of  Ibn  Khordadbah^  in  tlie  Bodleian  Library^ 
which  containB  much  miscelhuieoua  information  regarding  India  and  Central  Asia ; 

the  work  is  entitled  Q^^l    Htjo    ^     JCUJli    wUT  fiy   _^     J(UI    «Xaa£ 

ju^f^i^  ^  ^\  *>otc»  The  Oxford  MS.  was  engrossed  in  OO  A. H.  Ihn 
Khordadhah  died  in  300  a.h.  (=  912  A.n.);  his  compositions  are  largely  praised| 
and  were  exieuidvely  used  by  Masaildf,  332  a^b.  (Vide  Meadows  of  Gold,  &c,. 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  Edition.) 

'  ^*  In  the  year  107,  under  the  Khalifat  of  Heslnun,  the  son  of  AhdulmulHcky  . 
IttS  Ckivemor  of    Khorasan,  Ameen,  the  son  of  AbdaUah  Caaheery,  conquered  ^ 
Ghour,  Ghuigistan,  and  Nt^mroz  of  Cabul,     From  that  time,  under  the  Khalifs 
of  tbc  Houses  of  Ommlah  and  Abbas^  th(»e  provinces  eon  tinned  to  be  dependent 
upon  Kliorasaiu'*    Gladwin*!  Ayin  i  Akbert,  ii.  209. 


;Lsr  Ur*l  ^1  y 


♦     #     liJll  vy"^  ^y^^ 


^U  Lacl    *j\   ^    CL^jLt   3    ^s^\  ^Jb 


MS.  Tatiakit  NAsiri.     fOast  India  House. 
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Safii  \  stiow  tbat  Kibul  was  complGtely  ^ubjugatedt  in  the  middle  of 
tlio  third  century  f>f  Ibe  Hijrah,  hy  Yak6b  Llth,  the  first  of  the 

Sofirisiiis  of  SejIuLAn. 

jHtukbrij  writing  earlj  in  the  fourth  centiirj  of  the  Hijmh  (303  to 
301)),  notices  the  citadel  of  KiiUiil  aa  being  iu  the  bands  of  the  Mo- 
bamnicdans,  the  town  Imng  etill  occupied  by  tbo  Hindus,  and  he  goea 
on  to  add  that  the  King  la  not  entitled  to  tho  sovereignty  unless  it  be 
coTonanted  to  him  at  Kjibul;  both  the  one  and  the  otber  expression 
implying  that  the  king,  to  whom  the  latter  sentence  refers,  did  not 
reeido  at  Kdbul,  his  castle  being  in  the  occupancy  of  people  of  another 
race,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  necesaity  of  bis  coming  to  K^bul  for 
inauguration,  evidencing  generally  that  be  held  his  court  in  some  other 
city.  Ibn  Hankul,  in  reproducing  almost  verbatim  the  exact  expres- 
sions of  Istdkhrj,  givea  additional  autbeutioity  to  the  original  text, 
which  he  j^cognisca  as  the  basis  of  hia  own  work,  appending  thereto 
guch  oliscrvations  aa  the  progrose  of  time  and  bis  own  more  extended 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  supply ", 

Albiriini's  averment,  in  the  K^n6n,   which   has  been  preserved 


wOuUA^     ^     J^^ 


^3    t) 


r^'- 


>^^<   lJjJAJ 


^^. 


^y^^*^  J^.^  ti'  7^  ^ 


MS.  Rauzat  al  Saf£,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  43. 

*  For  instance,  the  passage  which  should  correspond  with  the  text  of  Istakhrf, 
p.  110,  line  7,  Mceller,  and  which  is  translated  from  the  Persian  version  by 
Oaseley,  p.  225,  last  line,  and  two  first  lines  of  226,  runs  thus  in  Ibn  Haukal:— 

^  CL^'^  ^^^  ^\   S^y  l^V  'ijy:  ^^  ^\  ^j\^''S^  JLc 

And  among  his  many  additional  observations  on  K^bul,  he  in  one  place  thus 
expresses  himself: — 

The  few  passages  cited,  in  the  present  paper,  from  the  Oxford  MS.  of  Ibn 
Haukal  have  been  carefully  collated  with  a  copy  of  the  Leyden  MS.  of  that 
author  in  the  possession  of  M.  Reinaud. 
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by  Ahul  Fedd,  is  §trictlj  con^st^nt  with  his  aasertioDa  in  the  Tdrikli 
Hind;  but  at  open  yariance  with  the  dcpoaition  of  Istakhri;  so 
nuich  so,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  obvious  dit?crcpancie«.  If 
iHtakhri  be  corret?!,  the  cjistle  of  K^bui  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Moslems  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijrah ;  it  bad 
possibly  remained  so  from  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Yakub  Litb. 
AlbSr6ni's  mention  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the  Turk,  and  subee- 
quentjy  of  the  Brahman  Kings,  would  ap|>ear  to  indicate,  that,  how- 
ever  much  of  continuity  there  may  have  been  in  its  occupancy  by  the 
royal  line  of  the  former  race,  and  whether  they  were  the  parties  losing 
ftnd  recovering  it,  or  not,  one  fact  is  clear,  that  the  Brahraaiis,  as  well 
as  the  Turks,  once  possessed  it.  Albirunfs  position  in  the  suite  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazn!,  and  bis  consequent  opportunities  of  obtaining 
precise  information  on  the  spot,  to  the  closely  preceding  bistfjry  of 
which  his  observations  refer,  together  with  his  admitted  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  itself,  render  his  evidence  on  this  point 
unassailable*  Recognizing  this,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  deserved 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Istakhn,  who,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  also 
I  original  observer,  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  are  expli- 
ble  only  by  concluding  that  Kabul  having  once  been  subdued  by 
the  Moslems,  was  recovered  by  the  indigenous  rulers  some  time  after 
the  visit  of  Istakhri.  This  may  have  been  effected  by  the  Torks;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Brahmans  recaptured  the  city,  as,  on 
attaining  supremacy,  and  speedily  becoming  a  powerful  and  conquer- 
ing dynasty,  and  having  also  in  view  the  prestige  attaching  to  the 
ancient  metropolis,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  remark  of  the 
Mohammedan  authors  now  cited^  their  early  endeavours  would 
naturally  be  directed  to  the  re-acquisition  of  so  desirable  a  possession* 

In  examining  the  correspondence  of  the  diflerent  epochs,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  period  which  directly  succeeds  the  date  of  Istakhri*s 
observations,  accords  with  sufficient  exactitude  with  the  conclusions 
already  arrived  at  from  indirect  testimony  as  to  the  date  of  the  eub- 
veraion  of  the  Ttirk,  and  the  rise  of  the  Brahman  dynasty\  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  wording  of  the  sentence  of  the  Kalniin  above 
referred  to,  might  betaken  to  mean  that  the  Brahman  occupation  of  the 
Ca«tle  of  Kibui  was  direct,  as  wa^  their  supercession  of  the  Turk 
Kings;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  he  the  sole  and  necessary  sense 
f  the  terms  employed. 

Before  concluding  these  preliminary  observations,  it  may  be  requi- 
site to  advert  concisely  to  an  important  element  of  any  numismatic 
system — the  monetary  standard.    The  monuments  at  command,  whence 

»  Joum.  Roy.  As.  SiK?.,  Nck  XVII.,  p.  179* 
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all  lEferences  on  tbis  head  must  ba  drawBj  tliough  ntimorica.lly  ample, 
are,  as  haa  been  already  remajked,  in  a  genemlly  imperfect  state  of 
preBcrvation,  arising  not  so  much  from  any  direct  iDJuriea  iacident  t0 
tliejr  age,  as  from  a  neoessaiy  detrition  coneequont  upon  a  prolonged 
circulation;  hence,  any  attempt  at  an  adjudication  of  the  uriginiii 
mint  weights,  must  be  founded  leag  on  any  extended  average^  thim  on  a 
comparatively  limited  nnmber  of  selected  specimens.  It  will  tend  to 
disembarrass  the  inquiry  of  much  of  its  apparent  complexity,  to  reject 
all  advertence  to  provincial  coins,  and  to  confine  tbe  attention  to  the 
produce  of  the  miuta  more  directly  dependent  on  the  seat  of  goveru- 
nient,  as  these  will  niauifestly  offer  a  more  accurate  criteTion  of  tbe 
linperial  standard,  tbau  the  palpably  varying  curreucieH  of  the  seveml 
departmental  govemmenta. 

In  tbe  unsatisfactory  state  of  tbe  materials  which  are  to  form  the 
more  immediate  proofs  in  tbe  present  investigation,  great  aid  may  be 
anticipated  from  an  approximate  identification  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem upon  which  the  Ghaznavi  currency  was  founded-  Two  most 
obvioua  sources  present  themselves  for  telection^ — the  system  of  tbe 
Saxaskuisy  from  whose  court  the  newly-mado  motiiirehg  took  their  rise ; 
or  that  of  the  Brabiuanfi,  to  whose  kingdom  they  sncceeded^  The 
weights  of  the  Bokhiird  moneys  have  not  been  very  accumtely  ascer- 
tained. Marsden,  however,  after  deciding  upon  the  standard  of  the 
coins  of  the  Khalifs  as  averaging  severally — gold,  65*6  grains;  silver, 
45  grains, — ^goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  Sdmdni  dirhems  appear  to  have 
been  slightly  heavier  than  the  corresponding  coins  of  the  Khali£3 ;  and 
his  own  published  specimens  of  these  pieces — thirteen  in  number — show 
an  average  weight  of  45*30;  the  highest  weight  of  any  single  coin 
being  49*5  grains.  If  these  last  figures  are  to  be  taken  as  the  accu- 
rate representatives  of  the  standard  of  the  Bokhdrd  silver  coinage,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  too  light  to  have  stood  as  an  exemplar  for 
the  money  of  Ghazni,  as  a  cursory  glance  at  the  weights  noted  with 
each  coin  now  described  will  discover  numerous  silver  pieces  of  51, 
many  of  52,  and  some  as  high  as  55  grains.  The  most  ancient  Indian 
coins  known,  which  consist  of  "  small  flattened  bits  of  silver,  stamped 


'  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  nmnismatic  records  they  have  left 
behind  them,  the  currency  of  the  Brahmans  would  seem  to  have  formed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  surrounding  hills.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also,  en  passant,  that  the  precise  Dynasty  that  ruled  at  Gbazni  at  the  time  of 
its  capture  by  Alptegfn  has  not  yet  been  identified,  but  judging  from  Istakhrfs  state- 
ment (0us6ley*B  Orient.  Geog.,  p.  208),  the  future  capital  of  the  empire  of  Mahmiid 
was  a  place  of  but  small  importance  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Hijera. 


'^ 
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at  random  with  panehee,"'  the  supposed  "  marks  of  successive  dynasties 
authenticating  the  currency^  average  in  weight  50  grains';  the  old 
Variha,  a  frequent  and  widely-spread  species  of  silver  coin,  also 
averages  50  grains*;  and,  finally^  the  Rjijput,  or  what  are  now 
known  to  be  K^bul  Brahman ical  silver  pieces,  average  over  50  grains', 
and  appear,  from  their  direct  connexion  and  close  approximation  in 
weight,  to  have  served  as  the  true  models  upon  which  the  Ghaznavi 
money  was  based ^  and  tkis  inference  receives  additional  confirmation 
from  the  fact  of  an  apparent  attempt  at  an  assimilation,  observable  in 
the  outline,  form,  and  shape  of  the  moneys  of  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding dynasties. 

All  reference  to  the  gold  coinage  of  the  House  of  Gbaznt  has 
hitherto  been  avoided,  as  there  is  no  known  gold  piece  of  the  Brahman 
Kings  of  Kabul,  whereon  to  fonnd  a  comparison ;  indeed,  it  would 
fioem  as  if  the  currency  of  this  metal,  if  existing  at  all,  in  the  form  of 
national  coins,  in  the  Hill  dominion  of  this  race,  must  have  been  very 
closely  limited*.  Moreover,  singular  to  aay,  among  the  many  gold 
medals  of  Mahmud  and  his  immediate  sneoessors,  struok  in  various 
parts  of  the  extensive  empire  which  owned  their  sway,  there  is  not  a 
single  metropolitan  gold  coin  in  Mr,  Masson'a  collection  that  dates 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Modud.  These  and  the  succeeding  extant  medals 
of  this  metal,  like  the  provincial  coins  of  Nishaiptir'',  &<?,,  in  their  ex- 
traordinary variation  in  weight,  offer  serious  obstacles  to  any  satis- 
factory ident ideation  of  the  mUntional  standanK  The  Ghazni  gold 
coins,  on  a  rough  etftimate,  may  be  inferred  to  have  had  a  proposed 
average  weight  of  about  65  or  66  grains^,  and  to  have  been  modelled, 
in  point  of  form,  upon  Mabmud's  early  Nishiipur  Dinars,  which  he 
first  issued  while  still  only  a  Governor  for  the  Sdmanis". 

I  Frinsep,  Jour.  Aa.  Soc  Bengal,  Vol,  IV.  p.  627  (50  gndns,  or  the  tank  of 
SmAshaiw) 

*  Idem,  p.  C71.  '  Wem,  677. 

*  There  are  some  unacMsoootable  esoepUonB  to  any  pofiaible  rule  of  eren  par* 
tially  equivalent  weights,  aa,  for  instance,  Now  65.  The  silTer  coin,  No.  37,  which 
wetgha  75  grains,  m^y  possibly  have  had  sn  original  mint  valuQ  of  li^  Ghoznf 
Dirhoms. 

*  ''The  Unit  of  the  Hindu  BystefQ  [India]  was  of  gold,  and  the  old  ^tectmens 
found  arc  of  eO  or  120  grains  in  weight"     Priiwep's  Uaefol  Tables,  p.  15. 

*  The  Nishipdr  gold  coins  of  M&hmljd,  No&  8,  9,  10,  iwd  12,  average  68*4 
gmina.  No.  9  diflers  in  weight  from  No.  10  m  ronch  »s  20*1  gnkins.  Maea<id*s 
Coin,  Kn.  58,  jind  three  other  similar  NCahipdr  pieces^  the  hitter  actuaUy  the  pro- 
duce of  ihe  mms  die»»  averagti  €4'tt5  gnuna;  but  vary  la  different  ipecimeos  lo  the 
iSCUnt  of  23'2  gr«inA. 

'  No&  77t  7B,  fiS,  lAd  08,  aversge  05  grains. 

*  The  CaVtnolA  in  tltu  Britisli  Muaeitra,  utiid  sa  ample  aeries  of  Simitu  silver 
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TLe  (Mjpper  curroucj  would  appear,  from  its  general  characteristics, 
and  the  weigbta  of  the  better  epeeiraeus,  to  have  been  intended  to 
correspond  with  the  silrer  currency.  It  will  be  seen  that  brass  wub 
occaeionfillj  nmde  use  of  for  coinage ^  though  probably  unly  b  lieu  of 
the  iLccnstomed  copper;  but  the  miuate  silver  coins  of  5*25  and  5'50 
grains  (Nos.  74,  103)  must  liave  greatly  superseded  the  neceaeity  for 
an  extensive  copper  curneocy.  The  mixed  eilver  and  copper,  or 
btllon,  coiuage  of  the  Ptinj.ib  may  be  assjumed  to  have  been  continued, 
in  point  of  weight  and  value^  on  the  old  Hiudil  etandard. 

A  few  words  seem  to  be  required  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader  an  item  of  occasional  conaef|ueuce  in  numismatic  investigations, 
the  monograms  and  mint  mark^.  In  the  present  iustanceT  it  may  bo 
fiuffieient  to  remark  that  the  former  present  but  few  notable  attri- 
bntesj  and  that  their  rang©  is  limited  to  the  following  unimportant 
varieties :- — 

1.  Words  expressive  of  some  excellence^  such  as  Jjsj;  Justice 

(Jmtiy;  ^Si  Victory,  ifec. 


coiri%  coTittim  oqI^  five  BpecimeoB  of  th«  gold  (•oinage  of  the  HieiitQlM  of  thj^ 
House,  and  Uiceo  lire,  without  ^jtceptian,  the  produce  of  tho  Nislii|i4r  mlbt  i  their 
weights  sre  m  follows:— a,  n.  346,  C6*4  grains;  a*h.  30&,  62-tl  gmms;  ah,  376j 
75*0  grains;  and  a.h.  384,  two  specimens,  54*5  and  48*0  respectively. 

>  It  seems  probable,  from  the  frequent  and,  at  times,  almost  uniform  use  of 

the  word  .^«>x  on  the  dies  of  Kufic  Coins,  that  its  employment  was  designed 
to  refer  to  the  integral  value  of  the  piece  to  be  impressed,  and,  as  such,  that  it 

should  be  read  as  ,^t\c  Just,  and  not  as  .^«Xc  Justice.     The  appearance 

of  other  distinct  substantives,  such  as  ^03,   J^*  which  occasionally  take  the 

place  of  .^kXc — though  these  also  may  be  taken  to  refer,  less  directly 
perhaps,  to  the  Coins  so  inscribed — certainly  militates  against  the  entire  con- 
clusiveness of  this  suggestion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  history  of  Arab 

money,  and  the  subsequent  numismatic  employment  of  the  word  ^^^Xc  and  its 
derivatives,  tend  to  show  that  the  present  may  very  fairly  be  admitted  to  be  an 
open  question. 

The  earliest  coinage  of  copper  money  under  the  Arabs  (antCf  a.h.  76),  or 
rather  the  but  slightly-modified  adaptation  by  the  followers  of  Mohanuned  of  the 
existing  currency  of  the  Syrian  provinces  of  the  B;y-zantiue  Empire,  in  which  are 
associated  Arabic  words  in  conjunction  with  the  old  devices  and  partially  retained 
Greek  legends,  shows  that  the  probably  initiatory  application  of  the  Arabic  alpha- 
bet to  these  Coins  was  employed  to  denote  simply  the  place  of  issue  and  the  full 
and  fair  measure  of  the  value  of  the  piece;  the  one  conveyed  by  the  curt  inscrip- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  mint  city,  the  other  in  the  record  of  either  of  the  following 
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2.  Ahhreviatiotisoftitleej&s     Ja^   t_S"V^l-^  ^*^- 

3.  The  names  of  the  Arabic  months,  .     .^^     (•r*v«  ^^**  refer- 
ring possibly  to  the  month  in  which  the  piece  was  stmck. 

4*  The  dedignation  of  Tarions  cities    of   the  empire,    such    as 
«^^LjJ\  ^  }^J  ^C*     It  does  not  appear  ^uite  clear  what  maybe  the 

intent  of  the^e  last  supcrscriptionB^  as  they  are  found  on  coina  fabri- 
cated  in  cities  ot/ier  than  the  town  whose  name  is  expressed  by  the 
monogram^ 


words:  pl^  eurreni,  lawful;  i^—aaIs  ^ood;  o\^  JuU  (toet^Ai).  Ooea- 
Bioimny  tlie  Arabic  words  arc  used  in  direct  reference  to,  and  correq>ODdfimce 
wilh,  the  euBtomary  Greek  word  KAAON,  to  be  found  on  the  opposite  sutface  of 
on©  and  the  Baroc  Coin,  evidencing  thereby  their  meaning — long  unknown — as 
well  as  their  use  and  origin.  (M.  di)  Sauley,  JouniuJ  Aeiatique,  1CI19;  see  also 
Mawden,  PJ.  XVIL,  Noa.  CCCIV.,  CCCII.,  and  Nos.  CCXCVL,  CCXCVIIL) 
The  primary  examples  of  the  inscription  of  ^_j4>x  are  noticed  in  Frsehn^B 
oompreheuaiTe  Recensio  Numomm  Muhamedanorum,  as  discoTcred  on  certain 
Boldiltri  copper  Coins  of  the  Kluktifs — A.R,  185,  190,  and  209— which  maybe 
sappoeed,  from  the  tenor  of  the  legend^,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  struck,  to  have  required  some  unusual  autheuti cation;  thence  the  use  of  the 
word  may  be  triced  as  of  constant  recurreuce  on  the  medals  of  the  Siminia, 
whence  it  mait  have  found  its  way  to  the  anomalnus  position  it  is  seen  to  hold  on 
the  N&gari  Coins   of  the  Hindi)  Kings  of  K4buJ  (Journ.   Roy,    As.   Soc*^  No* 

xvii.,  p.  ia7). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  previously  accepted  signification  of  this  mono- 
gram, tta  adoption  in  this  case  admits  of  but  one  escplanntion,  namely,  tliat  it  was 
intended  to  attest  the  current  value  of  th«  coinage  thus  marked.  Had  it  been  the 
object  of  the  Kibul  Monarchs  in  any  way  to  refer  to  their  own  justice,  or  to 
equity  in  th{?  abstract,  aa  a  virtue  to  be  inculcated  in  the  every-day  transactions  of 
those  who  were  to  use  this  money,  the  monogram matic  word  would  have  been  pot 
forward  in  a  form  and  character  intelli^ble  to  those  who  were  expected  to  profit 
either  by  one  or  the  other^— the  subjects  of  the  Sovereign  with  whose  device  it 
was  thus  identified — and  not^  as  is  here  seen,  in  the  superscription  of  an  isolated 
wnrd  tn  a  strange  langua^,  the  very  letters  of  which  the  native  dic^cngravers  were 
scarce  able  trj  imitate;  whereas,  in  adopting  the  attestation  mark  of  hia  neighbours, 
the  Ruler  of  the  day  may  well  have  proposed  to  himself  to  ensure  the  free  circu* 
Ution  of  his  own  money,  tf  not  in  the  adjacent  dominions,  still,  unobstructed  by 
undue  depreciation  in  the  marts  and  tnuaan  of  the  conterminal  cities^ 

For  the  after  adaptation  of  the  import  of  _J«X£  ,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer 
erally  to  its  frequent  appearsnee  on  Coina  authoritatively  passed  into  drcuhi* 
tion  in  a  country  for  whose  cxprrss  use  they  were  not  in  the  lirst  insUnce 
desSgiiedi     Tlie  currency  marks  in  these  cases  were  given  by  a  subsequent  piifiM 

iiiipfeaBicm,  and  the  adjective  meaning  of  «JtXc,  the  most  common  of  tlieoe 
■tamp  wordu,  is  indlrt^etly  attested  by  the  ofUrecurrtng  use  of  the  nearly  analogoiat  j 
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Tlio  single  lettoi^,  wLicli  ar«  found  occupying  any  convenient 
corner  of  the  area,  are  menallj  beld  to  be  mere  mint  marks,  and  seem 
to  import  little  or  nothing  calling  for  extended  observation', 

ooiitre^nmrquB  g^V  *^^^^  (Fradm,  pp*  463,  499) ;  mors  rarely  if  to  he  botii 

the  pQnab^niArk  of  JUa  victorys  wbich,  though  convertible  fis  -it  victori&^u^ 
WAj  be  ^eeptad  as  a  BabtUnttve  denoiiDg  perehanet^  the  acquiMitiDtia  of  vidorf^ 

in  the  ume  way  that  the  orig'mttl  die  use  of  this  word  »ad  lis  gyiionjine  ^^ 
may  be  atipposad  to  hate  referred  to  a  simiLar  m earns  of  attainment  of  the  eompo- 
nent  materials,  or  to  biLve  coDTejed  U;e  leas  direct  slliiBlon,  implied  in  the  mere 
eomin^iliorfttire  record  of  a  reeent  coaqueeL 

The  ^*X£  is  also  often  coiijoincd  in  theee  aoeond  iraprciiioii*  with  the 
m,tue  of  the  Monarch  wbo  wialiea  to  stamp  the  autbentictty  of  the  medaJ.  (See 
Numisnmtic  Chronide,  Cotn  of  Hornby 6n,  Article  "PatitJ  Kings  of  Dc^llif/' 
1847) 

And,  lAstly^  the  term  eeotnB  so  to  have  piisaed  iolo  mint  jmrlantf;^  lhi*t  It  is  to 

b6  ee«n  9&  jcaIAc  and  iuJiXc  y«J^  (Ffteliii*0  Recemio,  pp.  I3i,  433}  on  the 
lEianeyB  of  the  dpficendJinta  of  Timur;  and  by  Mohamtncd  Tughlak  of  Pdhi  the 
word  ^«\x!1  is  applied  as  the  direct  name  of  a  novel  speciea  of  Coin  introduced 
by  himself.     (Num.  Chron.,  1847.) 

1  Professor  Fnehn  at  one  time  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  isolated  Knfic 
letter  or  letters  r  U^  *^  ^S  ^'^^  -^  occasionally  to  be  seen  on  ancient  Mo- 
hammedan Coins,  were  intended  to  denote  the  month  in  which  the  pieces  thus 
marked  were  struck  (Frsehn,  ProL,  i.,  15),  these  being  supposed  respectively  to 
stand  for  the  initial  letters  of  Jum£d  al  Awal,  Shab£n,  ZV\  Hajah,  Rabf  al  Awal, 

and  .^  for  the  final  letter  and  representative  of  Shawdl.  Setting  aside  the 
admittedly  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  theory,  its  application  to  the  present 
series  is  clearly  shown  to  be  inadmissible,  by  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of 
one  of  these  supposed  initial  indices  (jm  in  conjunction  with  other  single  con- 
sonants, which  might  also  stand  for  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  a  month,  as  in 

No.  3;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  same  (jm  is  seen  on  three  several  Coins, 
Nob.  84,  85,  86,  in  association  with  the  full  names  of  three  distinct  and  varying 
Mohammedan  months. 
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It   baa  been  uenal  to  conaidor  j].s  the  Obrerse  of  pure  Mohani* 

mcttiAQ  Coins  tttut  eur^o  of  the  medal  whicli  bears  tke  fonntiliE  of 
rfll  i?l  M  'S  ^<^-?  this  ruJo  will  be  seen  to  have  been  adhered  U*^ 
whtitfi  circumstances  would  permit,  in  the  following  dDecription  of  tbe 
CoitiB  of  Qho^iii;  but  it  is  necessary  to  notioe  that^  although  the 
Botop^u  cUHtom  of  placiug  the  Obverse  or  its  representatire  on  tbe 
left  hand  luis  lieon  complied  with  geaerallj  in  the  engravings,  it  bus 
bfon  found  necessary  to  reverse  the  usual  practice  in  the  printed 
t  ran  script  of  the  legends  of  the  medals,  bm  the  nature  of  the  language 
emplnynd — bofng  written  from  right  to  left — ^and  the  pamllel  juxta^ 
patiition  of  the  contents  of  the  Obverse  and  Reyerao^wUich  in  matiy 
instances  are  intended  to  be  run  one  into  tbe  other^ — rendered  ihja 
arrangoment  alniogt  imperative.  It  will  be  eeen,  however^  that  this 
liuH  not  in  all  cases  sufflced  to  aeconiplish  tlie  end  lu  view,  as  the  die- 
on  ttorw  seem  at  times  to  have  disregarded  all  attempts  at  uniformity, 
auil  to  have  con§idored  their  task  fulfilled  in  the  mere  insertion  of  a 
given  number  of  words,  without  raueh  Tegard  to  the  order  in  which 
they  were  required  to  be  placed. 

The  type  lines,  which  are  occasionally  to  be  found  above  the 
Arabic  legends,  are  intended  to  mark  that  part  of  the  word  or  sen- 
tence that  is  clearly  legible,  in  contradistinction  to  what  may  be  either 
doubtful  or,  in  some  cases,  actually  illegible.  They  have  been  adopted 
as  less  unsightly  in  their  association  with  the  type,  and  more  conso- 
nant with  Oriental  practice  than  the  brackets  in  use  among  Western 
nations  to  indicate  restored  passages. 

It  is  to  bo  observed  that  Roman  numerals  have  been  attached  to 
those  Coins  of  which  engravings  are  to  be  found  in  the  plates. 

Table  I.  has  been  placed  in  its  present  position  as  being  properly 
introductory  in  showing  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Dynasty  and  the  several  contemporary  Khalifs.  Tables  II.  and  III., 
giving  the  summary  of  the  dates  and  mint  cities,  are  inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  description  of  the  Coins  which  have  furnished  the 
results  indicated. 


DETAIL  OF  THE  COINS, 


ALPTEGIN. 
N<>.l. 

Sihrer.     Anderibeb?    347  a,h,     Fnehn,  Not,  Symb.,  p,  16* 


Out. 


M 


LLT 


*    ^ 


J^  !^ 


->^      3JJ^ 


MATg.      ^^^S    \S^  W^    ^\    .|WJ 


ijj^/h    Cf*^ 


^i^jJL 


£eU  £jL^^ 


Tbs  following  coiiiB  are  noticed  iu  this  p1ii43o  as  probably  deriving 
their  origin  from  a  mint  under  the  control  of  Alptegin;  there  are 
many  arguments  in  fairour  of  thie  classification,  though  it  is  not  defi- 
nitively aclopted,  as  the  pieces  are  wanting  in  the  distinctive  name  of 
the  chief  in  que^ionj  and  the  assignment  now  proposed  is  perhaps  at 
variance  with  the  requirements  resulting  from  the  acceptance  of  the 
reading  of  a  medaK  presenting  many  identical  peculiarities  given  by 
Profeesor  Frsehn,  whose  description  of  the  coin  is  reprodticed  below. 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  St.  Petersburg  Professor  discerns  the  name 

of  Bokhir^,  as  the  plac«  of  mintnge  of  the  coin  refeired  to,  which 

identification^  if  correct,  is  slightly  adverse  to  the  attribution  at  present 

suggeBt««d :    however,  without  directly  impugning  the  decipherment 
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adopted  bj  Professor  Pnebn,  the  presuinptiona  in  anppart  of  tlie  pro- 
poBition  aWre  advaoeed  may  be  briefij  enuniemted. 

The  first  coin  of  the  class  now  cited  (letter  A)  has  been  assigned 
to  Abdal  Malik,  the  sixth  Sdrndni';  that  it  was  struck  during  bis  reign, 
and  under  hia  acknowledged  auspices,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but,  au 
will  appear  from  other  specimena  of  unalogoui  mintages^  probably 
either  in  hononr,  or  under  the  immediate  inflnence,  of  an  exalted  officer 
of  the  State,  if  not  actually  in  one  of  the  chief  eitiea  of  a  provincial 
governor. 

It  Is  to  be  premiaed  in  entering  on  this  disoneaion,  that  the  quotft- 


m 


,1 


^/»  ^3  *"'  LIT*  7*^  ^ 


which  occupies  the  prominent 


tion  of 

portion  of  the  area  of  on©  face  of  tbe  coin,  and  will  he  eecn  to  form  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  present  seriea,  ia  found  on  fion^  of  tlie  otber 
coins  of  any  of  the  three  several  Empcrora,  whose  namee  are  recorded 
ou  the  opposite  surface  of  the  medals  now  deacribed.  This  pectiliarity 
would  in  itself  imply  that  the  coins  thua  emblazoned,  were  separated 
from  the  other  monies  of  these  PrinC4?B,  on  account  of  some  local  or 
political  cause  hitherto  unexplained,  and  were  there  no  other  nnusuiil 
facta  obaervable  in  regard  to  these  pieces,  this  alone  wonhl  induce  an 
inquiry  aa  to  tbe  possible  deeign  which  originated  this  want  of  uni- 
fnrmity. 

The  first  step  in  the  present  examination  is,  to  fix  with  as  much 

1  With  a  view  to  avoid  textual  recapitolation,  and  future  references  to  the 
original  authorities,  a  detail  list  of  the  S^minf  Monarcha  is  here  annexed:— 

AccesBion. 

A.H. 


1.  Naar  bin  Ahmed    - 

2.  Ismafl  bin  Ahmed  - 

3.  Ahmed  bin  Ismafl  - 

4.  Nasr  bin  Ahmed     - 
6.  Nfih  bin  Nasr 

a.  Abdal  Malik  bin  N(ih 


Mans(ir  bin  N(ih  I. 
N(ih  bin  Manstir    - 


9.  Mansar  bin  N(ih  II. 


261 
279 
295 
301 
331 
343 

360 
366 

387 


Sqfar,  KhalAaat  al  Akhbtf r. 
Jumdd  al  A^khiry  idem. 
Rajaby  idem. 
Rabi  al  A'khir,    Ab(il  Faraj 

and  Ab(il  Fed^ 
ShawdL 
Abiil  Faraj  andAbaiFedi;  365 

Rajab,  Khallisat  al  Akhbir. 
12q;ad,  AbaiFediandKhalAaat 

al  Akhb£r. 
Sqfar,  Khaltoat  al  Akhblir. 
10  ZVl  Kadahy  NtoiH,  &c. 


10.  Abdal  MaHk  bin  Niih     -        -        -        389 
Eilek  Khan  enters  fiokhtfri      -        -        389 

1 1.  Ismafl  bin  N(ih  (Mantaser),  kUled  in  Rabi  al  Awal  395,  Khaltoat  al  Akhbir. 
The  months  given  generally  indicate  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  preceding 

monarch,  and  do  not  always  so  accurately  represent  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  successor. 

'  '^  Assistance  from  God,  and  speedy  victory.**     Korin,  surah  Ixi.  ver.  IS. 


A 
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preeitiion  aa  the  materials  will  admit  of,  the  period  of  time  embraxMnl 
ID  the  issue  of  the  varioiis  extant  medals  bearing  the  motto  above 
referred  to.  This  will  be  seen  to  extend  from  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Abdal  Malik,  through  that  of  Mansiir  bin  Niih  L,  to  the 
early  part  at  least  of  the  domin&tioD  of  N(ih  bin  Mansiir,  or  during 
the  period  included  between  the  years  348  a.h.,  sb  proved  by  the  BU 
Petersburg  coin,  and  366  a,h.,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  third 
of  these  monarcha. 

The  second  condition  in  this  investigation  is  to  decide  the  locality 
in  which  the  pieces  in  dispute  received  their  stamp.  The  coin  (A) 
has  been  asserted  to  have  been  struck  at  Bokhdrd;  all  the  others, 
which  retain  either  the  entire  record  or  partial  trace  of  the  name  of 
their  mint  city,  disclose  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  word  FerwanV 

The  last  |K>int  to  be  determined  is  the  identification  of  the  In  dividual 
who,  on  any  other  species  of  medal,  may  be  found  to  have  used  the 


.**L-->      Vide    Istakhn    (3Ioeller,)    pp.    109,    112    Text,    And    Map 

.  ,  ^UnI^  VV^  ^***  XVIII,  p.  111,  See  also  Perauwi  MS,  MeaAlik  wb 
Memiilik,  East  India  Houbo  Lihrftr)r,  p,  91. 

**  The  river  of  Penjhhr  nms  through  the  town,  (jJU.t^),  and  passes  from 
Jfiniuieh  till  it  oom«s  to  ,  ,  \\mJ  Ferotian,  and  so  prooveds  into  Htadoostim* 
Otisele^*8  Oriental  Geograpb^f,  p.  226* 

^*  La  ville  de  Carwan  ^  \\^3  ^^  P^"  coauddrablc,  mids  jolie;  sea  environa 
soDt  agr^bles,  sea  bazars  fr^quent^  sea  habitajits  riches;  les  maisons  j  aont 
eoDStroites  en  argile  et  en  briquea.  Situ^  sor  lea  borda  de  la  rivi^ro  qui  vient  de 
Beodjtshir  ^l^L»  ce^^  ^^^^  ^^t  I'lui  dee  principaux  marcb^a  de  Tlnde,*'     Geo* 

gmphb  d^Edrisi^p,  476.     Tana  Edit  1836. 

Abolfedi,  i^uotutg  Ibn  H&ukal  and  Abul  Majd  lamail  al-Mdaali,  aloo  mentiooa 

^     \  J  (Feriwan)  as  a  considerable  town  in  Ibe  province  of  Bimi&o;  vide 

p.  404  and  467,  0<<ographie  d'Aboulf^da,  Texte  Arabe*     Paris,  1840. 
*'  Borwan,*'  tbn  Batata  (Dr.  Lee's  TmnsUtlon,  pp.  97  and  08), 
*'  Another  route  [from  Balkh  to  Kdbul]  in  that  of  PerwAn.     Between  PerwAii 
id  tbe  bigh  mouatain,  tbere  are  seven  minor  paasea,  wbich  they  call  the  lleft- 
cheb  (the  seven  younglings).     As  you  come  from  the  Ander4b  aide,  two  rtmin 
ntiite   below  the  main  pass,  and  lead  dow^   on  Perw&n   by  way  of  the   Seven 
Younglings.     This  is  a  vory  difficult  road."     Ersktne*a  Biber,  p.  139. 

*'0n  tbe  skirts  of  the  hilla  [of  Ohurbeud]  there  are  aotiie  diatricla;  in  the 
upper  part  are  Mitch,  Kacbeh,  and  Perw4n/*     Mem,  p.  1461 

^^  A  city  of  magnitode  nniat  have  existed  at  Perwin,  about  eight  niilca,  bearing 
north  nin«^teen  west  irota  B^rtfm*  *  *  *  Coins  arc  discovered  there  in  large 
r|u&niitiGS.  *  *  «  The  site  in  Pcrwan  is  ealJed  by  Mdhomcdana  Merwin,  and  by 
.Bimh'iBMilwan  '"     Mas«on,  vol  111.,  p,  Ififi. 
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motto  of  •^  ^•.  J  ^iJj-*  431  i*  f^  i^  '  '^^^  ^^^y  *>*^^^r  reference  to 
tbe  nambinatlc  emplojment  €>f  fhh  tjucvt^tion  in  Professor  Ffa^Ws  own 
vol  Dm  bolls  works,  points  to  tbe  coin  of  Alptegin,  No,  1  of  tliis  senea.  ^ 

These  data  having  been  digpoaed  of,  it  becomes  neeesaary  to  con- 
aider  bow  far  tbe  direct  historical^,  as  well  ma  the  numkmatjimlly 
I  inferential  testimony  aceorda  with  the  Ronclnaian,  whicb  tbe  lait  coin- 
cidence ronders  obdoas^  that  the  medals  onder  review  are  in  some 
way  eonnected  with  Alptegin  himself. 

Tbe  undisputed  coin  of  tbig  Chief,  No,  1,  received  Its  etamp  in 
347  A.H.  The  earliejgt  coin  of  tb^  present  doubtful  class  was  strnck 
in  tbe  year  following;  tbe  later  pieces,  (B)  and  (C),  in  385;  and  tbe 
latest,  (D),  may,  for  the  present,  be  inferred  to  have  been  coined  in 
366,  or  the  first  year  of  tbe  rule  of  the  Sovereign  whoso  name  it  bears. 
The  period,  therefore,  embraced  in  tbe  issue  of  the  various  coins 
tinder  notice,  correeponde  almost  exactly  with  the  time  intervening 
between  tbe  prominent  portion  of  the  rise  and  the  dece^e  of  Alptegin, 
which  laiit  event  is  variously  placed  in  365  and  366  A.nl 

Regarding  the  geographical  qoettion  involved  in  this  inqniryj  all 
written  testimony  unites  in  aErroing,  tbat  tbo  hill  country  encompass  i 
ing  Alptegin's  new  <mpital  of  Ghaxni  defied  the  attempts  of  the  Sim4- 
nts  t^fWfirds  itj(  resiiLjectlori*,  iitid  that  Alptegin  continuetl  in  effect 
absolute  master  of  all  the  high  ground  south  of  tbe  province  of  Balkh', 
from  the  time  when  his  position  at  tbe  Court  of  Bokhdrd  first  became 
equivocal,  on  tbe  accession  of  Manstir  bin  Nuh  in  350  a.h.,  up  to  the 

>  The  Guzfdah  does  not  notice  the  exact  epoch  of  Alpiegfn^s  decease,  though, 
in  affirming  that  he  held  dominion  in  Ghazni  for  sixteen  years,  it  in  effect  accepts 
the  year  366.  The  Chronicle  of  Ibn  Haidar  (quoted  by  Wilken,  **  Mirohond  Hist. 
Qaz.**)  also  adopts  sixteen  years  as  the  duration  of  this  Chieftain*8  independent 
sway.  The  Rauzat  al  Safd  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alptegfn  with  any 
precision,  merely  reporting  that  event  as  taking  place  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
N(ih  bin  Mansdr,  in  Rajab  365  a.h.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  there  is  reason 
to  question  this  last  date,  as  Abiil  Faraj  and  Abdl  Fed£  assign  the  decease  of  Mansiir 
bin  Nuh  I.  to  the  year  366,  instead  of  to  365,  though  Mirkhond*s  statement  as 
regards  the  survival  of  Alptegfn,  and  bis  consequent  contemporaneous  existence 
with  N(ih  bin  Manstir,  which  is  at  present  the  real  point  at  issue,  tallies  well  with 
the  other  evidence.  Jen&bi  most  erroneously  places  even  the  first  assumption  of 
independent  power  by  Alptegfn  so  late  as  366  (Dom,  Hist.  Afghans,  Notes,  p.  7d). 
And  Ferishtah,  though  he  boldly  affirms  that  this  Chieftain  died  in  365,  yet,  in  the 
very  context  of  his  narrative  (351  Revolt  +15  years'  reign  =  366,  and  not  365; 
Briggs,  vol.  I.  p.  13,)  he  conveys  a  palpable  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
definite  assertion. 

'  Rauzat  al  Saf&,  History  of  Siminfs;  Elphinstone,  vol.  I.,  p.  525. 

"  Alptegfn  would  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  retain  Ander^beh.  See  coins, 
No.  315,  Frsehn  Recensio;  No.  39,  Nov.  Symb.;  and  No.  44,  Num.  Kuf. 
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date  of  his  own  death.  Accepting  the  above  eiatements  as  to  the  terri- 
tonal  possessions  of  Alptegin,  they  necessitate  a  concIusioD,  that  in  the 
year  365  a.h.,  when  coiua  (B)  aud  (C)  were  lahrioated,  Ferw^o  was  in 
tho  hands  of  that  chief.  Such  bein^  the  case,  and  adTertiog  both  to 
the  mint  customs  id  like  cases,  and  tho  avowed  attitude  of  defensive 
hostility  assumed  by  AJptcgfu  towards  his  quondam  wasters,  it  would 
he  highly  improbable,  that  the  produce  of  the  Ferwitn  Mint  should  be 
put  forth  unmarked  by  some  record  of  the  successful  general,  who 
then  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  rising  empire  of  Ghazni, 

In  this  point  of  view  therefore,  the  appearaneo  of  the  superscrip- 
tion of  <-:-^»  Jf  f^^  3JH  ^^^j^  -AOi,  aa  denoting  a  reference  to 
Alptegiuj  merely  tallies  with  what  is  demanded  by  the  probabilities 
of  the  case^ 

Having  thus  far  brought  under  one  view  the  earlier  and  the  later 

coins  bearing  the  motto  of  ^  ^>  •  ^^3  *^^  *  •  5-*  y*^'  *^  '®  requi- 
site to  discriminate  the  alteration  in  Aiptegin  s  position  at  the  dlf* 
ferent  epochs  when  these  numismatic  monuments  were  fabricated. 
At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  coin  (A),  Alptegin  was  the  honoured 
and  obedient  vassal  of  his  Simini  lord;  as  such,  any  mention  of,  or 
reference  to,  him  on  the  money  of  the  day  must  have  been  due  to  the 
sanction  of  his  Suzerain,  and  tho  money  disclosing  such  atlusion 
would  be  expected  to  partake  of  the  general  characteribtica  of  Uie 
current  mintages ;  hence  it  is  seen  that  these  coins,  though  offering  a 
most  novel  device  in  the  reverse  area,  preserve  on  that  side  the  usual 
marginal  legend  of  ^*S\    aH  ^^*'     At  the  period  of  the  coinage  of 

'  It  IB  pertinent  to  the  iiiattcr  in  h^nd  to  obserre,  with  reference  to  the  pecn- 
liarljf  local  clmr*ct*.riHties  of  Mr.  M&eoou*s  eoUection,  »lfvady  roferrt-d  to,  that  in 
ftn  aceumulAtion  of  mednk,  DUmbering  thottEurnds,  there  are  not  ten  proper  coins  of 
the  Siminf  Em|>erors— a  race,  occup^ng  territory,  the  boundaries  of  which  wtsre 
immediately  proximate  to  the  country  whence  the  present  monuments  were  culled^ 
and  whose  money  id  in  other  places  so  plentiful  that  the  publuhed  notices  alone  of 
tlie  partial  contents  of  different  European  cabinets,  admit  of  the  poasihiUty  of  the 
cttaiion  of  a  coin  corresponding  with  nearly  every  aingle  year  of  tlje  domination  of 
the  family.  This  fact,  though  remarkable,  ta  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
iuductiona  which  should  result  from  the  t^itimony  of  written  hislory,  viz.,  that  the 
pure  Bokhiri  Imperial  motii^y  obtained  but  little  currency  in  the  hill  country  of 
Zibulittiti  prior  to  the  conquest  by  Alptegin,  and  that  alter  the  fall  of  Ghazni  to 
the  arniifi  of  that  Cmnmander,  t)ie  ctrcnkttng  medium  wma  supplied  from  sources 
other  than  the  mints  of  the  S4mdni  dominions, 

*  Assuming  that  Professor  Fnchn  has  not  fallen  into  the  very  facile  error  of 
leading  from  a  possibly  worn  coin  the  legend  ^Vl  aU  &c.,  (£orin,  surah  itxx. 
rer.  4,  6,)  in  place  of  i^^\  L^»  &c.,  of  Coius  (B),  (C),  and  (D). 
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the  later  examples  of  tbis  uionej,  Alptegin  wm  m  the  aDomabae  cou- 
ilittun  of  a  revolted  Governor,  who  had  actually  conquered  ^  new 
khigdom  for  himfielf^  simaltaneouslj  retainmg  part  of  the  territorleis 
of  his  lata  masters ;  and  while  he  showed  hiniself  able  and  prepared  to 
defend  his  appropriatione^  etill  rendered  a  nominal  homage  lo  the  race 
of  hia  ancient  benefactors*  Whether  the  altered  record  on  the  reverse 
margin  of  coins  (B),  (C),  and  (D),  about  to  be  noticed,  is  anj  indict 
tion  of  such  a  state  of  things,  is  perhaps  not  altogether  bevond  a 
doubt;  but  there  appears  on  these  later  coins^  a  curiously  dubious 
marginal  legend^  which  might  well  be  expected  to  emanate  from  a 
iemi-recusant  goTemoi",  who,  although  he  ackuowledgeg,  in  a  way, 
the  feudal  supremacy  of  the  successors  of  Abdal  Malik,  either  cannot 
clafm  the  permbsion  of  his  legal  Suzerain  to  coin,  or  will  not  compro- 
mise the  dignity  of  his  partially-perfected  iudepeudeuce,  hy  admitting 
thatj  the  money  bearing  his  own  mark^  and  struck  in  one  of  his  capital 
cities,  was  &bricated  by  order  of  the  reigning  Emperor;  but  who  reverts 
to  Nasr  bin  Ahmed  for  his  authority  to  issue  money;  alluding  prt^bably 
to  the  first  of  the  name,  the  prominent  founder  of  the  family  to  which 
hifl  own  allegiance  waa  duCj  or,  possibly  referring  to  the  fourth  of  the 
l]ii€  of  the  same  designation^  the  Nasr  bin  Ahmed  under  whose  early 
iHiironage  he  himeolf  must  have  been  advanced  the  first  step  on  thtff 
road  to  power*. 

If  the  proposed  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Toghrd,  which 
forms  the  central  ornament  in  the  reverse  area  of  these  curious  coins, 
is  correct,  the  name  of  ^A  N6h,  may  also  be  understood  as  expres- 
sive of  a  design  to  refer  to  another  member  of  the  Sdmdni  family,  the 
N6h  bin  Nasr,  from  whom  Alptegin  received  the  distinguished  honour 
of  the  nomination  to  the  command  of  the  army. 

1  It  is  right  to  notice,  though  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  the  appearance  of  a 
BoemiDgly  similar  incomplete  marginal  legend  on  a  coin  of  Mansur  bin  Nuh, 
Btnick  at  Dokh^r^  358  ▲.h.     The  inscription  reads — 

^^^jaI^^\    jK^\     ^yo     ♦X^'     (jj^     *  *  *     /^*^^     *V/-^'     ^ 
Fnehn,  Die  MUnzen,  &c.,  p.  51,  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  22. 

*  The  notices  of  Alptegin^s  early  history  are  naturally  somewhat  scanty;  it 
Hccms  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  his  youth  he  was  the  slave  of  Ahmed  bin 
IsinafI,  the  third  S^m^nf  monarch.  It  is  stated  in  the  Tirfkh  Guzfdah  that,  during 
the  reign  of  NUh  bin  Nasr,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Imperial  Army : 

Under  Abdal  Malik,  he  rose  to  be  Governor  of  Khor^lin,  and  oo  the  elevation 
of  Mansdr  bin  Nuh  I.  to  the  throne  of  Bokhlir^  in  350  a.h.  he  revolted,  and 
erected  a  quaai-independent  chieftainship  at  Ghaznf. 


Ares. 


\ 
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SABAKTAGIN*. 
No.  II. 


*  The  sobjoined  aceomit  of  the  saooetsion  to  Alpteg(n*8  Chieftainship  is  giTsn 
entire  tnrn  the  TahalUlt  N^lsiH,  as  offering  a  yersion  of  the  question  to  which  it 
refers^  widely  differing  from  that  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  more  generally 
known  Authors;  and  although  there  are  many  objeotioDB  to  the  unqualified  admis- 
sioB  of  its  verity,  yet  the  Ntisirfs  undoubted  antiquity  and  usual  accuracy  entitle 
the  statement  to  full  oonsideratioB. 

VOL.  DC  Y 


H         304 

^ 

05  ! 

rHE   COINS  OF  THE                 ^^^^^H 

H       jA  JLtfl  ^UC>  y 

Jgu 

i  t-s-*^  yjijy  i  Jw.»  jU  u  j^y  ^ 

1        '^   ' 

jJjJLsJo   ti^jULi 

J«  ^\(p  y^^  *1je,*SJli*  «-A^     1 

H    ojUt 

jj  iL.  *»J    ^l^   u'jjlt*  >'  -^^^  «?*^  5  J«>^  'V     1 

H    j^<)^ 

J  •>*•  5' 

U-mJ 

ki-i             ftVAhrtir       *Arrtl        *       ti-rtiiVr.J      •     rJ*J 

1    ^ 

>\w«<l      lijM 

>'5 

'  ii«^  ^'  ^Ay  iijft*>*  ji  a^4?  *>>f 

H       L>'  'jaia*i  *^^»  £y 

H      oy^ 

Jjjl   JA^    l_ 

,>.^ 

vU  j.«.M^   4^1    ^  3^1   JjJ^jT  U^Juii! 

I      0^1 

^1       ji^^  i 

7i  ^y    -^-^^    W 

^::«ai-  lyU-:!  bjW-   *Ji^  5   U^-^^X^  ^y\A^  j   ^J       | 

I        ^ 

(Jft^   <j*^ 

^  '»;jl  aft^>*i  J  «^^  >«*  V  >  •>/     1 

^^                 i^^^jf 

»X«\    j*m 

•s^ 

i^Uii  jl    j^UCi^   «^V^   j'   c;*M»i^      1 

JuU-aIj  3    Mf^  ^   Ui'<»>»   AA4M    ^IaJLm 

Persian  MS.  Tabak^t  Nlisiri^  E.  I.  House  Library,  No.  Id52. 

This  MS.  is  ^'  «au/  to  have  been  copied  by  the  Author,**  Vide  Stewarts  Catalogue. 
A  second  more  modem  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton, 
has  the  following  deviations  from  the  above  reading:  —  No.  *    ^^J      w-«1 

No.  *^^  No. 'e?^  No.  7j^j^^     iSyAJf-    ^^ 

No. »  X  J  No.  •«  , 


C>^ 


'(^ILt 
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SOyeb    Wdgjity  51  gr.    382  a.!!. 

Legends  in  ArasBiiiiiUur  to  Now  II.   Mint  marks,  Ob?.  ^^  and  Bey.  .  _^  , 
Ohr.  Mug. 

A  nearly  analogoos  Coin  has  on  the  Oby.  Marg. 


No.  4. 


SOyer.    Weight,  43*5  gr.    Ferwto.    383  ▲.&    British  Mnseom. 
Areas  similar  to  Na  II.    Mint  marks  .  c     %. 

Ohy.Marg.    £,1^  ^  ^^l*  ^  CUlS   SJU.  (jjl^ 


No*  5. 
SOyer.    Weight,  46  gr.    (3)84  a.h. 

Areas  mnilar  to  No.  II.    Mint  mariu  at  the  foot  of  the  legends  .  t     n , 

Oby.  Marg.    ^  (^^yf^^  3  ^J/'  *^  

A  eonesponding  Com  has ^  ^\  Xa^  (^'jJ^  #$/  


In  Coins  of  the  three  last  olaases  the  Bey.  Marginal  legend  nsoally 
en^with  x^^IsaI. 


No.  8. 


SUyer.     Weight,  48  gr. 
Rsv. 

4)1 


Obv. 

o 

SI   * »   il 


Margins  illegible. 


Marg.     Worn,  itlegLble. 


Ou  the  Rev.  Marg.  of  one  of  Ismdirs  CoIds  is  to  be  seen  the  commencement  uf 
the  usual  symbol  ^^   ^^Mtr  -Vf*^^^  **^* 
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MAHMUD. 
No.  VIII. 
Gold.     Weight,  76*8  gr.    NiahApAr.    385  a.  h.    British  Musemn. 
Riv. 

A)J 


Maig.       ^1  _) 


*JL^    (j^.^< 


Mohammed,  the  Apoetle  of  God, 
whom  he  sent  with  instruction  and  the 
tnie  faith,  that  he  might  exalt  it  above 
all  other  creeds,  even  though  Unbe- 
lievers  be  adverse  thereto. — KorAn, 
surah  ix«  33,  and  Ixi.  9. 


Marg.  int    \i^  ,_yi   ^J   ^^^ 


lyi' 


t\Ja^\ 


Marg.  ext 


lAiM^  (jj^\i^ 


^^^^\^ 


Dominion,  both  past  and  ftiture,  is  of 
God,  and  in  Ma<  day  the  Faithful  shall 
rejoice  in  the  aid  of  the  Lord. — KortUi, 
surah  xxx.  4,  5w 


L..JJL    an  Asylum. 


MMg.  int    15^  ^*T^r^  M^cm^ 


(VJA***^ 


/^^ 


5buai  5 


Maig.  exL     Sumh  xxx.  4^  5.. 


No.  10. 


There  is  a  second  Qold  Coin  in  the  British  Museum,  in  weight  77*4  grainSy 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  c  on  the  Obverse, 
which  is  placed  on  the  right  of  the  field,  instead  of  being  at  the  foot  of  the  legend, 
as  in  the  specimen  just  described. 
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No.  11. 

Gold.    Niahipfir.    400  A.B.    Fndm^s  Reoeniio^  p.  142. 
Bsv. 

41) 


309 


Obv. 


m  J^ 


Marg.    Sonh  U.  S3,  and  bd.  9. 


«Ml-.^Al X 


31  il 


Marg.  int     As  No.  IX.,  with 
..^.^  ^^  ^/^  ^^ 

Maig.  ext.  ^arah  sxx.  4,  5. 


No.  XII. 


<3old.    Wei^t,62-3gr.    NiabApur.    401  a.h.     British  Muaenm. 


«X. 


Rsv. 

AS) 
-4 «\_^ 


Obv. 


=    riH^> 


^      Ml)   ^J -^    p 

53    *ML    ,aI i__J1  ^ 

*•>■ i e    ^J-i^ 


Mug.    Sunh  ix.  33,  and  Ixi.  9. 


\ 


Hatg.  int    \i^  *t^J^    '^^  r*^ 


<$Ok»t   SJU> 


/3-^' 


Marg.  ext.    Sniah  xxx.  4,  6. 
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ON   THB   COINS   OP   THE 


No-  it, 

A  ieccmd  Gold  CoiDy  of  the  tike  d&te  and  place  of  mintage,  ?anei  m  the  dui^ 
positioB  of  the  inscription :  the  UBuai  ibort  symbq]  occupyixig  the  whole  of  the 
Obverse  iirea,  the  Reverse  «trea  contaiaing  the  ncknowLedgineDt  of  the  muEidp  of 
MohjiiDtiiedj  the  deaigiuition  of  the  Khalif  and  his  SQCcemor  elect  (exdudiDg  th« 
wofda  s^x^  tjsb)'  **  "^^^^  **  ***^  ^'^'^  *^*^^  ®*^  Mahiufid  hiiaaelf,  the  . ,  jaU 
a]*JJ1  ^^^  ^^  ^iX\  i  m  ri^^\  ^^i^I  pl&ced  ooe  on  e^ch  aida  of  the  i««t  ^  ih« 
legend     The  word  juLe  ia  w&ntin^  in  the  record  of  the  date. 


1 
No.  14, 

Gold 

Weight,  60  gr.     HerAt. 

mb  A.II.                                           1 

Rev. 

Oav. 

•'■    m   '''    <^ 

Jj« 

^\  ^>^/  (3^«^£^ 

yi  *             11  :fl 

SUj^xJI  (jj----e 

t^ =>3     ^1 

J^_J    A^j^     » 

^1 — i_H  j^l 

aML  jP^Ull 

MArg. 

Surah  ix.  S3,  imd  Ixi.  9. 

y**_#.    JLJ^^     »lj-4-H    /Ui'iJ' 

Mftj;g,  cxl    Suiah  xxjt,  4,  5, 

No.  15. 

Gold.     Weight,  65  gr.     Herlit.     401  a.r.     Masson. 

Gold.     Weight,  50  gr.     Her^t.     401  a.h.     British  Museum. 

Similar  to  Coin  No.  1 4,  but  imperfect  in  the  exterior  Margin  of  Obyerse, 
the  word  ^jLo  JL^  wanting  the  final  /  ,  %• 


L\ 
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No.  10. 

Gold.     Weight,  56  gr.     Herit.    411  A.H.    Lady  Maonaghieru 

Differs  slightly  from  No.  14,  in  the  absence  of  _^«Xc  in  the  Obverse^ 
and  in  the  initial  (X^^^v^  in  the  Reverse  standing  in  a  line  by  itself; 
the  conclading  ^vyJUl  a^I  being  reduced  in  size  to  meet  the  thos 
increased  demand  for  space. 


No.  17. 

Gold.     Weight,  65  gr.     I[er4t.     413  a.m. 

As  No.  14;  but  the  exterior  Margin  of  the  Obverse  is  perfect. 


No.  18. 
Gold.     Weight,  63  gr.     Her4t.    414  a.  h. 

Ornamental  Kufic;  otherwise  similar  to  N'O.  14. 


No.  19. 
Gold.     Weight,  77  gr.     Nishipdr.     407  A.H. 
Rev. 
all 


Marg.     Surah  ix.  33,  and  Ixi.  9. 


Obt, 


5^1   K. 


J1    » 


X4X. 


I 


i  3farg.  int     J^^    ^^^i    ^\   ^^^ 
Maig.  ext.     Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 


VOL.  IX. 


Marg.     Surah  b,  S3,  and  bi.  U, 


3Iarg.  txL     Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 


A  Coin  apparently  struck  by  Masaud,  while  acting  as  a  local  Sovereign,  during  tlie 
lifetime  of  his  Father,  Mahm(id. 


A.H.  407.     "  Returning  to  Bulkh,  Mahmood  gave  the  government  of  Hirat  to 
his  son,  the  Prince  Ameer  Musaood." 

A.  H.  41 8.     "  He  conferred  the  Government  of  Rye  and  Isfahan  on  his  son,  the 
Prince  Musaood." 

Brigg8*s  Ferishtab,  Vol.  I. 


^ 


KINGS 

OP 

GHAZNI. 

No 

.  XXII. 

saver.     Weight,  40  gr. 

Riv. 

Obt. 

.    Atf    • 

0*^0 

^y.,     ^^^ 

^S   K                 W  -^ 

-        •        t    rfj« 

• 

m       !    .»V     .     ii     M 

o ■'   CJ*  -. 

•V 

A\      .     .1        U       \l 

/<--> 

Margins. 

Worm  iUegible. 

313 


On 


one  specimen  is  seen  ^)       ^jr-r    J^^^x^ 


This  Coin  must  be  inferred  to  have  been  stmck  in  or  after  the  year  387  a.h., 
or  the  year  in  which  Munstir  bin  N<lh  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Bokhiri.    . 


Silver.     Weight,  47  gr. 
Riv. 

AS) 


m 


SU^jUJ 


Jy^S^K^ 


No.  23. 


Obv. 


Mar;|ins.    Illegible. 


^m           31 4                              ON   THE 

^1^     aUrer,     Weight,  m  gr, 

^H             Marg,      Surah  xx^,  4^  5w 

I 

CO! 

Mflfg.    Imperfecl.                               ^^H 

H                           C/^-  ^>^  ^  *^ 

^^^\  \^  wi^  3i»  j<i^  ^B 

[                      SilTor.     Weight,  42  gr.    {3)9S  A,a 

^^M 

Marg.     Illegible. 


Obt. 


sJ^ 


^^  «))t 


*_J  2L 


«)JI_.^jL 


AM      J' 

—Jl 


«^ 


Marg. 


^(^A*^*^^ 


The  Obverse  Margins  of  two  similar  Coins  exhibit  the  words  XJ^   jw  JL»  /$r*^' 

Different  specimens  have  respectively  the  letters  e    »j)    iw.  below  the  ^Jjsc 

on  Obverse. 


n 
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No.  XXVI. 
Silver.     Weight,  76  gr.     Nlshipiir?    399  ^. a.     Large  Coin. 

Rev.  Obv. 


Harg.     Surah  xxx.  4,  6.    Legible. 


cjr*  r 


if\  »a 


***'  f^  ClJ*^^' 


^^  *ML^  ^jiai 


^-^ 


/>* 


XjI^Ij^    /^jAXamJ^ 


No.  XXVII. 


Silver.     Weight,  60  gr.     C. 
Bay. 
¥  O  Jf 


rilL-^  ^jL 


J« 


Marg.     _XxS    ^^^^.--0   ^-•S?  «U 


Marg. 


Cr^ 


-Mi 


^3  tiJft**^^ 


Another  Coin  discloses  on  its  Obverse  Margin  the  words 


M»rg.     Composed  of   thin    etmggliog 
ktterSj  utttsflj  illcg^ible. 


J  LT^ 


Istakhri  (Mceller),  p.  112. 
See  also  Map  (Idem)  No.  XVIII.  (.  >Li^^  »r>^- 

^'  1^  /'  ^  ViiA  ^^  1*^  ^*  zr^  /'  II  2f^  /^  ciiiiu^ 

Persian  Memdlik  wa  Mesdlik,  p.  qu .     See  also  Map,  p.  qia*  . 

"From  Balkh  to  Khulum,  two  days*  journey;  from  Khulum  to 
Valein  /^jaII^;  two  days' journey."    Ouseley's  Orient.  Geog.,  p.  230. 


^ 
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^' On  cotnpte  au  d ombre  dm  depend&ncefl  de  cette  demiere  pro- 
Tinoe  (le  Badakchiin  ^  ^likaLjsj)  les  Wiles  de  Ai  L'J^Wi»  ^^* 
De  BalkU  a  Warwalin,  ville  agreablo  et  commer^ant^,  dont  dependent 
divers   villages^   2  journ^es.      De  Warwalin   a   Talecan   (.  ,^liJU3)» 

2  journecs,  De  Balkh  a  Hoiilm,  vUle  gitueo  a  2  joornees  a  ToQest  do 
Warwalin,  on  a  2  joum^es  de  chemin  a  faire,"  Edrisi  (Jaubert),  pp. 
474,  475, 

The  above  identificatloD  is  proposed  without  anj  great  amount  of 
confidence,  as  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  the  city  whose  position 
18  here  indicated,  varies  to  a  more  than  nsnal  degree  of  uncertainty,  in- 
asmuch as  the  facdmile  MS*  of  latakhri,  in  four  repeated  references  to 
the  town  in  quest ioni  gives  no  less  than  the  same  number  of  discordant 

readings,  viz,,  p.  109,  ^^^l^^'  >d^m»  UJ^W^*  ^*  '  ^^*  Ll^Vi '  ^^^ 
Map  No.  XVni.  (^^Ul^,  or  possibly  ^^UU. 

The  East  India  House  Persian  MS.  MesiUik  wa  Memdlik  also 
exhihits  discrepancies  in  the  mode  in  which  the  name  is  written, 
having  in  one  place  /.^aJI^t;  ^i^d  on  two  suheeqnent  occaaiona 
/ ,  *a3U  .  The  same  may  be  said  of  Ouseley's  translation,  which  is 
made  from  ot^^r  MSS,  of  the  same  work,  and  which  affords  the  several 
examples  of  .  wJI^ ;»  P-  223  and  224;  and  /.wJU»  p«  200.  Ibn 
Hftokal*  openly  avows  a  difficulty  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  expressing 

the  name,  writing  (,y4^%f^  ^^  ci^W^*  ^^^  finally,  as  will  he 
seen  from  the  above  extract,  the  French  Translation  of  Edrisi  gives 
the  word  as  ,  ,  hJU^ *  •     ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  notice  of  the  place- 

A  more  serious  objectiun,  however,  presents  itself  to  tbe  admis- 
sion of  the  correctness  of  the  locality  suggested,  in  the  fact  of  the 
dissimilarity  observable  between  the  form  and  fabric  of  the  Coin  itself, 
and  the  general  characteristics  displayed  by  the  Balkh  money,  which , 
last  is  seen  to  be  uniformly  a  thin  broad  piece,  whereas  the  two  Coins, 
Nos.  29  and  64,  upon  which  the  whole,  or  the  major  portion,  of  the 
doubtful  name  is  found,  partake  of  the  character  of  the  more  common 
types  of  the  narrow  Ghazni  currency,  and  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed 
in  STQch  indications,  would  necessitate  a  search  for  their  place  of  coin- 
age somewhat  nearer  the  capital,  or,  at  all  events,  in  a  province 
whose  monetary  types  assimilated  more  closely  to  the  produce  of  the 


MS.  Bibl.  BoilL,  No.  S38.     Hunt, 
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mctropQlitan  niinU  As  such,  the  name  t*f  MiFm  ^^^aIL*  might 
rliurn  <icjiwitkratmti,  m  coTrespondiog  in  its  coniponont  letters  with 
whwt  niiualtia  of  the  Kufic  word  on  the  margin  of  No.  29,  There  are, 
howijvttr,  no  roco^nisted  Herat  ailver  coins,  whence  a  judgment  might 
\hs  funin^tl  aa  tt>  tho  identity  of  Btyle;  so  that  no  valid  argnmcnt  could 
Vio  mifitud  on  that  i^ round.  Moreover,  the  orthography  of  MaliUj  like 
that  of  WAlSn,  In  oj>en  to  muck  question,  as,  in  addition  to  the  two 
diUerant  niodcN  of  pronunciation  to  which  the  name  m  liable,  aa 
uotived  by  Abnl  Fed^,  it  is  written  hj  both  latakhri  and  Edriai 
.  ,  Jte »     However,   whatever  might  be  said   regarding   tbe   admis- 

«il»i)ity  of  the  jidoption  of  Mnlm  as  the  place  of  fabrication  of  tbe  one 
Coin*  No,  29,  the  eame  can  by  no  means  be  extended  to  tbe  piece  No, 
Ui,  the  initial  letter  of  the  mooetaiy  city  of  which^  can  never  bo  read 
na  a  Mtm  ^ ,  or  otber  than  one  of  tbe  three  letters  i    i  i    n  or  ^  , 

Aa  identification  which  seems  to  meet  more  eatisfactorily  the 
variuUB  numlsmatio  requirements,  thongh  it  is  opposed  by  the  demands 
of  absolute  exactitude  of  literal  uniformity,  is  suggested  by  some 
«M1Ull  refereuces  made  by  more  modern  writers,  which  tend  to  show 
that  there  must  bave  been  a  town,  or  certainly  a  fort,  of  a  very  similar 
flcnoniination  to  that  to  be  fouud  on  the  Coin;?,  either  in  or  near  the 
Hills,  somewhere  proximately  northward  of  Ferwdn.  An  indication 
of  this  locality  is  furnished  by  Mirkbond,  who  mentions  the  siege  of 
tbe  fortress  of  Walidn  /.\U!^  ^y  the  generals  of  Jengiz  Khdn*, 

which  castle  appears  from  the  context  to  be  identifiable  with  the  place 
alluded  to  by  Bdber  in  the  following  sentence: — "There  are  besides 
three  roads  in  Ghiirbend  ;  that  which  is  nearest  to  Perwan  is  the  pass 
of  the  Yangi-yuli  (the  new  road),  which  descends  by  Walian  and 
Khinjan'.'*  This  last  position  is  marked  in  many  of  the  later  maps; 
and  one  of  the  neighbouring  passes  to  this  day  retains  its  name  of 
W^lidn,  though  in  tbe  hands  of  modern  geographers  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  corrupted  into  Gwalian. 


Abul  Fedd,  p.  466. 

*  See  Rauzat  al  Safd,  History  of  Jell^l  al  din  Khwirizmi ;  also  Price,  from 
Khaldsat  al  AkhUr,  Vol.  II.  p.  410. 

*  Erakine*s  Bdber,  p.  139. 
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Silver.     Weighty  48  gr. 


Area  as  No.  XXVII.,  with  xwaH  ^\ 
at  the  top. 


Area  as  in  No.  XXVII. 
Monograms  \a^ 

& 


^5^ 


Margins.     Illegible. 


No.31\ 


Silver.     Weight,  46  gr. 
Rbf. 

O      ©      o 


>)y»aE\i>* 


Obt. 


«)I1 


Ji-I  ^ 


Margins.     Dlegible. 


— =v- 


No.  32* 

A  similar  Coin,  with  the  monog^ram  ^  .  \1a|3  inserted  between  the    ^^e   and 

g}]  at  the  top  of  the  Obverse,  as  in  No.  29. 


No.  33. 
Silver.     Weight,  48  gr. 
Legend  as  in  Reverse,  No.  31 ;  bnt  the 
Xm  / .  yA^\  is  to  the  left  of  the  rest 
of  the  inscription. 
Monogram,  iupra,  ^ ;  infray  ^  , 


Legend  as  in  Obverse,  No.  31,  with 
the  addition  of  the  word   Ju  >  possibly 

JsJUy  on  the  right  of  the  field. 


VOL.  IX. 


2A 


j» 


^y^J^^ 


Marg.     Compoflcd  of  Boeaes  and    ^ 
alternating. 


S«\. 


m 


45^ 


Marg. 


■v*^ 


^t 


f«^ 


}uL«^l  ^  ^«>^t  aJUm 


•  Many  of  these  several  classes  of  small  silver  Coins  have  mere  careless  imita- 
tions of  the  usual  marginal  inscriptions,  such  as  obviously  could  never  have  been 
intended  to  be  legible,  the  scroll  between  the  parallel  circles  being  at  times  made 
up  solely  by  the  repetition  of  certain  characters  that  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  word  xX^ ,  and  in  other  instances  filled  in  with  a  confused  jumble  of  con- 
secutive  masses  of   the  common  form  of   -^  interspersed   with  an  occasioaal 


S  or 


"a 


f 
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Silver.     Weight,  76  gr. 

Rererse.    Broad  Area,  with  the  legend 

Marg.     Narrow;  inscription  illegible. 


Obverse.    Small  Area,  legend  as  in  No. 
XXXVI. 


Marg.     As  the  Reverie  Margin  of  No. 
XXXVI. 


No.  sa 

Silver.     Weighty  40  gr. 

A  Coin  similar  to  No.  XXXVI.,  having  both  Margins  composed  of  bosses  and 

4jj  alternating. 


No.  39. 

Silver.     Weight,  46  gr. 

In  this  Coin  the  accustomed  marginal  legends  are  disposed  around  the  field, 
and  are  not  separated  from  the  body  of  the  inscription  by  the  usual  lines. 


Rkv. 


•   •    .    .    \\ 


If- 


Obv. 


m 


S!     JL-l—Jl     V 


nr^ 


No.  41. 
Silver.     Weight,  66  gr.     Nishipfir,     414  a.h.     Broad  Coin.      Dr.  Swiney. 

Obv. 


Rev. 

aU 

^t  ^y^^  «X«.J5X« 

*ML-»    ^*>Ut      » 

X-J^JcJI        (jjA-^ 

SLJUH  (jj.x_^«^ 

Marg. 

Surah  xxx.  4,  6. 

The  usual  Symbol  in  three  lines. 


Marg.     ?j^_tf>  v_»^_»^   riJl  ^«WJ 
/^   C<a'    *^  ^^L^  ^^JJI 


^ 
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No.  XLIL 
liver.     Weight,  45*4  gr.     Unique. 

^1  SI  a II  S 


3     ^\  ^y**^  «X4^5N^ 

3U^*>JI   e>i-^ 


^1 


fiw^ 


jfc^oJI  |j^ 


Obv. 

1^  V4  eH  &  Tf  SRI  VRIXUIVM 

^^HfT     ^  mrIhImaio  X 

nr^     "^  uabXjiXniuvX 


mXhImCd 


rImvXt  412  XyXtIn  mXhImud 


AKAtvsm  OF  THE  San'siuiit  Ltttirs. 

No,  I,  *^|^  SA\  poasiljly  in  a,  2,  "^  Vri  of  the  seventh  century;  or  W 
pri  of  the  ointln  3,  if  Aru  of  the  fifth  century  (Allahahsd  Inficription) ;  the 
Kftshmfrr  ^  of  the  present  <i»y  differs  but  little  from  this  form.  4,  ^  #9  of  the 
fifth  century;  or  ^  ni«  of  Uie  Bevenlh.  5,  i^  n  of  die  ninth  century  (see  KutilA 
loftcription);  posfiibly  either  ¥?  ^  or  W  A  of  the  aame  century.  6,  ig-  Mr,  7, 
^  A  of  the  fifth  eenturj';  poaaibly  H  <f  of  the  ninth*  8,  W  mri;  or  IT  »»«•  in 
this  bitter  the  ^  u  might  be  objected  to,  but  it  is  the  form  in  use  on  the  Gupta  ^ 
CoiQ9,  and  there  is  no  aftylng  how  long  it  may  have  remained  in  partiaL  use  (see 
Plate  XIX.»  Vol.  VII.,  Joum.  As.  Soc,  Bengal).  9,  ^  rf.  10,  ^  a,  U, 
IT  mf  12,  ^  A,*  or  ^  »y  fifth  century :  the  letter  corresponding;  to  the  modem 
palatal  if  has  not  been  Identified  in  the  Kutila  Inficription.  13,  ^  r.  )4^ 
H  nrit  or  ^  nu.     16,  ^  v,     16,  ^  M$     17,  ^K     18,  l|  m^     i%  ^  if. 

Margin*     No,  20,  ^  5;  or  ^  jv/,     21,  ^  v,      22,    "^   %  ninth  century:    m\ 

letter  of  the  aune  Mhape  answers  at  the  present  day  for  a  7  /  in  the  Fonjib 
alplmbet  {vide  Corey's  Grammar) ;  accepting  this  lit8t  reuderiDg,  the  first  three 
marginal  letters  might  be  taken  a^  intended  to  represent  the  word  A^A  Sam  vat. 
S3,  ^4.  24,  ^  1 :  tlie  character  to  be  seen  on  tlie  Coin  aaaimiljites  closely  to  the 
form  of  an  aucietU  KashmfH  1,  given  in  Plate  XK.,  Vol.  VII.,  Joum.  Aa.  Soc., 
B«Qga]|  and  the  modern  farm  of  the  numeral  varies  only  ^m  these  in  the  junc- 
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fc'on  of  the  en^  of  tlie  figure.  25^  ^  g;  the  Deraoagari  2  of  the  tooth  century 
k  but  little  dUsimilar  to  the  unit  figure  on  the  Cotn,  vhieh  latter  mighty  however, 
he  read  as  as  X  ''7  ^"^^  t^^t  it  differs  bo  much  frem  the  r  id  the  body  of  the 
Ijjicriftietu  26,  -^  <;;  or  "^  xri,  27,  If  ff.  28,  7  i  of  fifth  century*  23, 
^  ft;  or  It  Af.     30,  ^  M.     3J,  ^  A,     32,  g^  mu.     33,  ^  rf» 


Ne.  XLIIL 
Silver.    Wdghtp  45  gr.    Ghazni    411  A.ii> 
Rkv* 


rf»    SI 


]\  :j 


a1    iSLi^    S    hj^^ 


Harg*    iJjjJl     ^^^    Marg.     \i^^  ^-r^^  ^'  ,0-^-f 

A  Coin,  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Macnaghten,  exhibiting  generally  similar 
characteristics  to  the  above,  has  the  Obverse  Margin  occupied  by  the  words 
Xxm#  JOdti  ^rjJt  (expressed  in  most  accurately  formed  letters)  five  times 
repeated.  The  Reverse  Margin  is  filled  up  with  a  like  reiteration  of  the  words 
*f/*'    ^  

No.  XLIV. 

Silver.     Weight,  36  gr.     Ghazni.     411  a.h.     Lady  Macnaghten, 

Similar  in  shape  and  legend  to  No.  XL  III.,  with  the  exception  of  the  name 
of  Mahmtid,  the  letters  of  which  are  curiously  impressed  in  intaglio, 
instead  of  being  raised  like  the  rest  of  the  inscription. 

The  Reverse  Monogram  ^aa^  is  correctly  formed  on  this  specimen;  but 

the  Mint  marks  on  the  Obverse  are  altogether  omitted. 

Much  of  the  Obverse  marginal  legend,  given  at  length  under  No.  35,  is 
traceable,  and  the  Reverse  Margin  displays  the  outhne  of  the  following 
words— 

a,jJi , .  ,A<s  ^iV»  -iMJH  *-y-'  u> 


,   W,4 


^ 


KINGS  OF   GHAZNI. 
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No.  46. 
Silyer.     Weight,       gr.     Balkh.     412  a.h. 
Riv. 

411 


<>^4^^X4 


Marg. 


Lir^  /-• 


:i\  ^ 


Marg.    i.;^  ^  ^^  


No.  XLVL 
Silver.     Weight,  50  gr.     414  a.h. 

Legends  in  both  Areas  as  in  Na  46. 


Marg.     Surah  xax.  4,  6. 


Maig. 


No.  47. 
Silrer.     Weight,  47  gr.     419  a.h.     Unique. 
Rsv. 


4ll 


m 


•^r/- 


<X*20^ 


MuK.    niegible. 


Obv. 


J?  s 


Hvg-      SJmm     r^ 


,<UW 


jyi*^'^  /^  e**^' 
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Nq,  XLVUL 


3faJ^.     SuF&h  %S3L.  4j  5. 


aui  ^»^  «. 

J\  s 

*liU^3>» 

jML_.  ^oI « 

» 

^ 

BIm^     !iS^_*  '■^i— ^ 

aUI 

(«*-i 

r*/-^' 

jbU^l^ 


I  Zamnj;  called  also  StgifttAti,  ftfl  enpitttl  of  the  proiriuee  of  that  name;  tho 
Doa&liiik  or  Jellalab&d  of  the  m<j4Lni  mapa,— See  Edmt,  p.  431  and  432.  Abdl 
Fedji  baa  the  following  : — 


EV/3  — ^j^  izJ^^  -J^      Cjl^'^-^   ^4^^"      f-// 

Text©  Arabe,  p.  uj^im  « 

''  Zarauj,  Capital  of  Sejistin.  Ibn  Haukul  said  Zaranj  is  a  large  city  of 
Sejist^n;  and  it  is  further  said  that  (the  name  of)  Sejist^n  is  applied  to  Zaranj 
itself." 

For  examples  of  the  numismatic  use  of  the  name  in  this  sense  see  Coins  of 
Hardn  al  Rashid,  Nos.  135*,  136»,  p.  11%  and  145»,  p.  13»,  Frcehn's  Recensio. 


The  T^rikh  Masaudf  quotes  the  following  authorized  detail  of  Mahmud*A 
titles  in  a  copy  of  a  Missive  from  the  Khalif  Al  K^im  be  amerillah  to  Masaud,  in 
which  the  recognized  designations  of  the  latter^s  father  are  thus  given  at  full 
length — 

With   the   single   exception   of  the     .  ,  •jk^uJLU    e»^lU*«S^     i      t/|< 
these  several  titles  are  to  be  found  on  the  Coins  above  described* 


aU 
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No.  49. 

Silver.     Weight,  26  gr,    SnuOl  Coin. 
R«v. 
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iL 


JL 


^. 


JLI 


45- 


Blarg.  int. 

a>jJ<  fjj^i  4\JU. 


Maig.  ext     Illegible. 


Obv. 

411 


M  _)• 


Maig. 


No.  60. 

Silver.      Weighty  45  gr.      (Apparently  of  the  Baikh  fabric.)      421  a.h.      Broad 
Coin. 


Rbv. 


<\       ♦ 


^»— J, 


^ 


Jl   *_*_JL 


Maig.    Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 


Obv. 


SJ^ 


«UI 


^^    » 


«UL  ^^Ixlt 


Marg.     t\       ^   ^-r^i^ 

^t 

-J^5"  2^^  «i 

,*/«^' 

XtLjU^t^      /.  yjJiiX     j     <X>t       Sa*m 


RabfalAwid    J»VWU    ^^"SS  ^fti/ 


2B 


No.  52. 


Silver.     Weight,  60  gr.     Small  Coin. 
Rbv. 

«x • — ^v « 

Mar^.     Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 


Obv. 


Marg.     <^Joa»<  , 


f^ 


*hL^:/-'  ^  C^vT*  ^ 


^ 


KINGS  OF*   OHAZNL 

L]v«r     Weight,  42  ^,     Small  Colu. 
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*   Jy*.SV4   * 


Mug,  i 


(JJ-*  /^ 


SI  JdJ 


M&rg.  ext.     Dots  ? 


^y'SS    2 


«o^ 


^3  m 


*_i  A 


"V- 


ji  !sy 


Mapg. 


*j; 


The  above  Going  present  too  many  novel  pocullaritiefl  to  ftdmH  rf 
their  being  passed  over  in  silence^  though  the  mutilated  state  of  tlie 
more  important  portions  of  each,  as  well  as  a  corrcbpondiiig  deticieney^ 
of  unquestioned  hiBtorical  data,  may  render  any  deductions  on  the  enb- 
jects  embraced  somewhat  inconclosive.  Still,  whatever  may  he  the 
correct  reading  of  the  abraded  parts  of  the  several  legends,  two  jMiints 
at  least  evidence  a  departure  from  the  uniform  practice  prevailing  in 
previous  mintages : — Firstly,  the  inscription  of  Mahmtid's  sole  unit- 
tied  name;  and,  secondly,  the  insertion  of  an  unusual  additional  detail, 
intimating  what  woulJ  »eem  to  be  the  name  of  tlie  motitlt,  as  well  as 
the  accustomed  record  of  the  year  of  issue. 

These  two  remarkable  indications  are  found  in  concurrence  (in  the 
three  most  legible  Coins)  with  a  nutilication,  purporting  that  the 
medals  themselves  were  struck  in  the  year  421  a.ii.,  the  early  part  of 
which  witnessed  the  decease  of  the  Monareh  whos«  name  they  beaj*. 
|Thero  are  but  two  of  the  four  specimens  (Nos,  51),  51)  that  retain  a 
nOiciently  clear  impreaeion  of  those  portions  of  the  legends  it  is 
sought  to  decipher,  to  permit  an  approach  to  a  satisfactory  conjecturL* 
ae  to  their  original  intent  and  puqjort;  and  these  severally  disclose 
tli«  worn  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  characters  which  represent 
tlio  names  of  the  Arabic  months  of  Rabi  al  Awal  and  Jum^d  al 
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I 


AwalV  or  the  third  and  fifth  montlis  of  tho  Mohammedan  year,  1( 
on  the  margins  of  the  Coina  immediately  preceding  the  annual  di 

The  two  smaller  Coins  (Nos,  -52,  53)  display  on  their  01 
surfaces,  in  the  Bpaces  generally  devoted  to  the  reception  « 
nograms,  the  same  oonchiding  and  dietingnishtng  word  ^^ 
toother  with  tra^^es  of  what  probably  onee  stood  for  «Ajf  -     I 

Whatever  may  have  become  the  custom  in  after  times  b 
Mohammedan  nations  in  regard  to  the  inscription  of  tho  mon 
the  year  in  which  Coins  were  fabricated^  their  unprecedented  a] 
ance  on  the  pieces  under  notic-e,  as  well  as  their  immediate  sub©e 
disui?ej  taken  as  ieolatod  facts,  can  only  be  supposed  to  point 
intention  of  Itxing,  with  more  than  usual  precision,  the  moment  i 
igsne  of  the  Coins  thus  marked,  and,  as  such,  to  advert  to  ^omt 
minent  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  race  by  whom  they  were  put 
NoWj  aa  the  periods  inscribed  closely  coincide  with  the  snppose^ 
of  Mahmftd's  death,  the  question  naturally  sugges^tis  itself,  We 
these  moneys  in  some  way  connected  with  this  event  1 

In  addition  to  the  default  of  sulficient  numismatic  data,  tht 
cnity  of  arriving  at  any  correct  estimate  of  the  design  attendin 
production  of  these  medals,  is  much  enhanced  by  a  co-exietont 
as  to  the  precise  month  in  which  Mahuiiul  dicdj  and,  coujscqu 
OH  to  whether  these  pieces  are  to  be  recognised  as  the  latest  rec^ 
his  life,  commemorative  medals  struck  in  his  lieuour  after  his  dc 
or  the  mere  mechanical  continuance  of  the  use  of  his  name  by  the 
ofHcials, 

This  last  suggestion  seems  to  be  at  once  negatived  by  the  aj 
anee  of  purpose  to  be  detected  in  the  singular  changes  already  no 
the  queetion  is  thereforo  narrowed  to  the  consideration  of  the  tv 
maining  possible  explanations. 

'  In  coneludmg  that  the  doubtfui  letters  on  tho  Margin  of  Com  No,  51 
mnt  the  name  of  a  month— and  looking  to  their  powlion  inimediiitdy  follow 
record  of  the  mint  city,  and  preceding  the  year  of  the  date,  they  cannot  % 
tAken  to  import  anything  else — it  is  to  be  conceded  that,  Betting  aside  th 
Btate  of  the  writing,  tho  egression  of  the  words  is  by  no  means  perf&etj  t 
being  uhbrevbted  to  *_3  (which,  however,  is  not  nnnamil  in  MS,),  and  ti 
jLsta^  "1  *tfl  present  ghape  would  more  accamtely  perform  the  functioo  of 
or  any  other  of  tho  eonvertihle  letters  for  whieh  the  KuAe  medial  '^ 
■,  ratiiOf  than  tbft  |  ^   whieh  the  context  seems  to  fe^qutre. 


RIirGB  OF  GEAZin. 
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The  balance  of  wriitcu  testimony  greatly  prepoD derates  in  favour 
nf  tli«  nAsignment  of  the  23rd  of  Rahi  al  A'khir^  as  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Mahmud ;  at  the  same  time,  the  event  is  variously  reported 
by  differcint  authors  as  having  taken  place  on  one  of  the  threo  follow- 
ing dat«8 — lUh  Safar',  Idth  Rabi  al  Awal%  or  €Ten  so  late  as  Jumad 
al  AwaM, 

The  eecond  and  third  of  these  four  epochs  are  the  only  periods  that 
are  not  at  Tariance  with  the  idea  of  a  posthomoua  character  attaching 
to  the  Coins  under  review;  and  there  is  clearly  too  little  reliance 
to  be  placed  upon  the  authoritiefi  citing  these  dates,  to  justify  a  re- 
j*^ction  in  their  farour  of  the  stateraeiit^  of  more  esteemed  writers,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  theory  so  incomplete  in  numismatic  proofs  aa  the 
one  now  di^icussed.     Indeed,  if  the  apparently  conclusive  testimony 


^^  J- 


MS.     4S^UUm^    ^*  j'^     ^*^'  ^"^  ^"*>  Paris. 
J  aBthoriiies  also  cite  Rabf  al  A'khir  as  tlie  |ieriod  «f  Mabiiiad*^B 
iMFbdi,  AunalesMiis1oiDid(Rei«k},  Vol.  III.  p.  7(i;  Kauzat  &!  Safi 
1^  231;  HabCb  al  Sair,  51S.,  No.  17,  Ea«t  IftOiii  Uoufle;  Akberi,  MS,, 
1  Hooae;  Fcrishtfth  (Brigga),  Vol  L  p.  84. 

«  Iliu  Raiilar,  quoted  by  Wilketi,  Hbt  Gft&,  p.  337* 

^UAM,b^  ?\j'^"     Lithographed  at  BomUay,  id  1829. 
•  t^ijoU^a  hy  Do  Guignt**,  Vol  I.  p.  :J40,  aad  Vol.  II.  p.  170- 
The  N&airf,  Abiil  Famj,  and  the  Guzidah  fail  in  meutiomtig  the  moaih  in 
Irhjoli  Mahmtjd  die«l. 
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of  the  Tdrikh  M&saftdi  ia  entitled  to  the  ciiedit  ita  circumstantial 
detail  aud  high  antiquitj  eaem  to  denmrtd^  this  close  of  Coiua  can  only 
bo  taken  to  bavo  origi Dated  with  Mahmtid  biniself,  though,  in  all 
likelihood^  only  late  in  his  career ;  and  that  having  heon  thoH  intro- 
duced into  use,  the  Baikh  mint  eontinued  to  fahrica.te  the  like  epecies 
of  uioney^ — with  altered  monthly  dates  to  meet  the  progrea^  of  time — 
np  to  the  period  of  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  decease  of 
Mahm6d  at  Ghaitii,  or  poggihly  until  the  fall  inauguration  of  his  suc- 
cessor'. In  arrif^ing  at  this  conclusion,  it  is  nec?easary  to  consider  the 
causes  of  the  subsequent  discontinuance  of  the  insertioD  of  monthly 
dates.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition — fully  jnstified  by 
their  respeottire  medals— that  Mahuiud  interested  himself  in  the  mint 
ftrrangements  of  his  dominionjSj  thereby  insuring  an  a<lvaneed  s^te 
of  exceUence  in  the  detaila  of  his  coinage^  whereas  Maaaiid'j  to  judge 
by  the  results,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  fashion  of  his  money, 
and  disregarded  the  omission  of  the  mora  exact  record  ol  the  date 
introduced  by  his  father. 

It  is  less  ea^y  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  motives  which  led 
to  the  first  monetary  change  already  described.  That  Mahm6d  may 
at  the  la^t  moment  have  affected  bumiHty,  and  refrained  from  the 
emplojrment  of  all  titular  diatiuctiongj  is  just  possible,  hnt  by  no  means 
probable,  considering  his  admitted  and  proved  partiality  to  the  use  of 
titles  of  honour,  and  the  fact  that  the  closing  acts  of  his  life — the 
contemplation  of  his  boundless  treasures,  and  the  review  of  the 
splendid  equipments  of  his  powerful  army — savour  strongly  of  still- 
surviving  vanity.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  seeming  humility 
implied  in  the  disuse  of  honorary  titles,  may  not  have  been  in  reality 
the  result  of  an  increased  degree  of  pride,  which  imagined,  and  with 
fair  reason,  that  so  great  a  name  as  that  of  the  Conqueror  of  India 
required  no  titular  adjuncts. 


1  It  may  assist  in  the  due  determination  of  the  value  of  the  above  suggestion  to 
note  that,  at  Mahmud*B  death,  there  was  not  only  a  disputed  succession,  but  tliat 
at  the  moment,  both  Mohammed  and  his  brother  Masaud  were  absent  from  the 
capital— and  equally  so  from  Balkh,  the  mint  city  wherein  the  Coin  No.  60,  if  not 
61,  was  struck — the  one  brother  being  in  Jurjiin,  the  other  near  Hamadfin ;  and  that 
it  was  not  until  a  certain  interval  after  the  decease  of  Mahradd  that  Mohammed 
was  elevated  to  the  throne  at  Ghaznf:  the  exact  duration  of  this  interval  is  not 
stated.     Vide  Ferishtah  (Briggs),  Vol.  I.  p.  93. 

*  It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  the  almost  unique  Coin  of  Mohammed 
(No.  LVII.) 


"> 
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No.  LIV. 
Brass.     Weight,  50  gr.     Ghaoif.     406  a.h. 


"^y 


c.    ^ 


/ ./ 

/ 


s^ 


^1  A. 


Ji  y 


m 


^y^  11  Um.  x-3/-*-i  II  o-ASJl 


The  above  arrangement  of  the  legend  of  the  Reverae  is  merely  intended  to 
show  the  contents  of  each  compartment.  It  does  not  in  any  way  carry  out  the 
intricate  cross-reading  to  be  seen  on  the  Coin  itself. 


No.  66. 


Copper.     Weight,  40  gr. 

Areas.     Legends  as  in  No.  27,  Silrer  Coin. 

Monograms.     Obverse,  i^fra     JU^ .     Reverse,  supra  ^ . 

Margins.     Illegible. 


Brass.     Weight,  39  gr. 
Rxv« 


No.  56. 


Obt. 


J\  y 


^,  m 


Margins     Illegible. 


^^     334                     OK  TUJi  ooisa  of  the               ^^^^| 

^^H                                        MOHAMMED.                                     ^H 

^^^B                                            N«,                                                    ^^M 

W            sunt.    Wd^t,  iO  gr.    Very  sMite.                                                          ^^H 

^H                                                                                                                 ^^1 

^^m          •>4>fjf 

c^         H 

^^^^            M   ^ym^A*^^ 

SI  »               11   S      ^B 

^m                   ILJyOU]    ^3L^ 

*«>^ >9aUl           ■ 

H            EJL_H    -JU-srj 

*_i  ^^^ — &  5;  ^B 

^"             •*>**  tiJ*  '*'*^ 

jdlL  ^JlUI    ^^H 

Margins.     Illegible. 


The  issue  of  this  Coin  is  to  be  referred  to  the  first  reign  of  Mohammed,  as 
Al  K^dir,  whose  name  is  here  inscribed,  died  ten  or  eleven  years  before  this 
Ghaznavi  Monarches  second  accession. 


"> 


Gold*     We'^ht,  767  gr 
Umv. 

»*> — g — ^  ^3  g 
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Niahi^T,    422  A.  H.     firitiBh  Mufiettm. 
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Obv. 


m 


e^^^  /^^ 


SI  *. 


J»  3J 


>ji^ 


^^    dll 


^ 


-<iww       Jr 


M«^.  int.    13^   ^_y^    jOJI  ^^^ 


M&rg*  ext* 


LLT^r^ 


i}\  ^ 


cr-"-^  AiM.^^  j^-R_^  ^^^^ 

*  Weighte  of  other  anajogotw  specinieiw— 73'6  gr.,  57*6  gr.,  62*5  gr. 

*  -Yf  ^i^  originaL    The    A^  (10)  is  asatuned  to  be  a  mistalie  for  ,  ,  ^^  Aj 

E  (20),  for  YanouB  reasons,  not  with  Btandiog  that  Maaatid  is  known  to  have  been 
OoTernor  (on  the  paK  of  his  father)  of  the  province  of  Herit,  and  possibly  Nith^pdr 

t  itoelf,  «o  early  as  407*  In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  use  of 
Mahmud^a  name  ahriuld  have  been  diBContinued  on  the  provincial  Coins  during  hia 
Ufetime;  indeed,  the  binominal  medal,  No.  XXI.,  seems  to  prove  a  contrary 
practice  to  have  prevaDed.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  known  that  Al  Eiim  be 
h,  whose  titles  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Coin  immediately  in  question,  was 
not  appointed  Wall  Ah*d  till  416.     (Mirkhond.)     And,  lastly,  the  very  existence 

of  the  .  votf  after  the      1^\  woold  in  itself  evidence  an  error,  taking  the  sentence 

«■  it  now  stands,  as  this  conjonctton  is  not  nsoally  employed  to  join  the  two  Arabic 
words  fonning  any  given  ntunber  between  10  and  20  J 


TOU  tX, 


7C 
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No.  5®. 
Odd.     Weight,  mi  gr.     Ntshlpiir,    431  a^h.     Britiab  Musetnn. 
EiT*  Obv. 


aMl  'jU   14  ;i   ^ 


Mi^rg.    So  Ah  in.  33,  and  IxL  9. 


xJi^ 


3U^ 


O^JMue 


^  .|^  ft  nwrk  or  lymbol  ased  to  dittiugiibli  ih@  Tot&rlea  of  ntif  purtieukr  ereed* 


The  legends  of  the  two  following  Coins  of  Toghral  Beg  have  been  inserted, 
both  in  advertence  to  what  has  already  been  stated  regarding  the  first  adoption  of 
the  title  of  Sultan  (p.  271),  as  also  with  a  view  of  showing,  by  the  earliest  available 
numismatic  evidence,  the  actual  loss  by  the  Ghaznavls  of  the  city  of  Nlsh^piir, 
which  was  finally  taken  from  Masatxd  by  the  Seljtxks  in  431  a.h. 

Gold.     Weight,  62*5  gr.     Nish^pur.     433  a.h.     British  Museum. 

Rkv.  Obv. 


Marg.     Surah  ix.  33,  and  Ixi.  9;  which 
18,  however,  incomplete,  ending  thus — 


«^i 


e^ 


J\  51 


m 


A J   A-., &  y 


Marg.  int.     |«X^ 


iai\ 


fft-j 


Marg.  exk    Sunh  xzx.  4,  8. 
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No.  LX 
Silver.     Weight,  54  gr.    '422  i.h.    Broad  Ooin. 
Rxv. 
JO) 
^1  -^y^r  «X«>J^^ 


XiBY. 


M  ^^^j  r^*^ 


^1 


J  iliu 


>>jJU»« 


Mug.    Surah  iz.  33,  and  bd.  9. 


iuJ  A. 


-a  S 


Marg.  int    \h^    ^__y»    ^l  ^ 
Maig.  ext    Surah  xxx.  4,  6. 


Gold.     Weight,  60  gr.     Nihhiptir.     439  a.h.     My  Calnnei. 


Rbv. 


Marg.     Surah  ix.  33,  aud  Ixi.  9. 


Obv. 


sOCi 


-^9     ^1 


*-l  ^ 


rf»^L 


Marg.  int.     |j^    u-y^    ^J  xs^ta 
i  Marg.  ext.     Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 


^LJUI 


Biarg.    Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 


s«X- 


^^     ^I 


No.  62a. 

A  fragment  of  an  analogous  Coin  bears  on  its  Obverse  Margin  the  words 

/^w Jixj  ^km  JUam  (4)27. 
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No.5S. 
SilTer.    Weight,  46  gr.    Balkh.    (42)8  a.h»    Broad  Coin. 

Similar  in  legends  to  No.  62 ;  but  the  characters  are  coarsely  executed. 
Obrerse  Margin,  g  juum  ^JLxj  f*/*^'  '^  ^-H/*  


No.  64. 
SilTer.    Weight,  47  gr.    W&Un.    Small  size.     Very  scarce. 
Legends  on  Areas  the  same  as  No.  61. 


Marg. 


y^^ 


Jou 


cir*/* 


:f\  ^ 


Marg. 


J»    IJc^  ^, 


*^  Cl^'>^ 


WiUfn 


ij^^^ 


No.  65. 


Silver.    Weight,  66  gr. 
Bit. 

41) 


I     JL-x-X, 


Obv. 


s<X_ 


*_J  A. 


^^     ^)     I 


-is 


Margins.     Illegible. 
A  second  Ck>in  has  the  Obverse  monogmm  formed  thus 


No.  66. 


Silver.    Weight,  50  gr*    Small  size. 

Same  as  No.  65,  with   /;liJ|  at  the  top,  and  ^L^L  *t  the  bottom  of 
Obverse  Area. 


Silver.     Weight,  3fl  gr. 

Areas  as  in  No.  67,  with  the  monogram  .      .LA3^  at  the  top  of  Obverse, 
and  A\)  at  the  top  of  the  Reverse  legend. 


No.  69. 


i}\    ^ 


s*X- 


Ouv. 


aJ  a. 


Ji  s 


J^3Uw>.< 


Margins  composed  of  circular  lines  -.—Obverse,  quite  plain ;   Reverse,  lines 
separated  by  bosses. 
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Silver.     Weight,  47  gr. 
Bbv. 
o  ^  o 


BCarg. 


Srilft^V 


<r'^ 


Obt. 

S»  J^ H  5> 


cr 


Marg.    Illegible. 


No.  71. 


SilTer.    Weight,  47  gr. 


The  same  as  No.  LXX.,  but  with  /:Um  &^  ^^  top  and  ^(^b  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Obrerse  legend,  in  the  plaoe  of  ^^iXs  uid  ^^;  and 
<X»  Wp  occupying  an  entire  line^  in  lien  of  the  Jtti  on  the  Reverae. 


surer.    Weight,  61  gr. 
Rev. 

alii  ^^je*^  /-^^ 


No.  72 


Obv. 


S«X. 


-^«  m 


aJ  «2L 


Hargina.    Illegible. 


Same  as  Silver  Coin  No.  67.     Margins  without  legends. 


Copper.     Weight,  50  gr. 
Rkv. 


No.  76. 


Obv. 


Same  legend  as  No.  61.  |  Usual  symbol  in  three  lines. 

Margins.     Illegible. 


The  subjoined  Coin  is  inserted  in  this  place,  instead  of  being  located  in  its  due 
position  in  the  series  of  the  moneys  of  Masaud,  as  there  are  some  doubts  regarding 
its  correct  identification  consequent  upon  the  worn  state  of  the  name  of  the  Khalif, 
and  the  obliteration  of  the  Obverse  marginal  legend,  which  would  have  served  to 
fix  the  date  and  place  of  coinage.  The  piece  is  remarkable  if  it  be  from  any  of 
the  mints  of  Masatid  of  Ghaznf,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Sultin  appears  for  the  first 
time  on  the  medals  of  this  d}iiasty.  Supposing  that  it  really  belongs  to  Masatid, 
the  son  of  Mahmtid,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  it  was  struck  in  some  of 
the  provincial  governments  of  his  extensive  dominions,  as  the  type  and  the  style 
of  the  legend  equally  differ  from  those  of  any  of  the  recognized  Coins  of  Ghaznf. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  various  territorial  possessions  of  MaaaAd*- 


> 


^^Ijum^^  ^p^t^  Cl^^^'  ^  UbXmJ  l^Iac  A^JLi  (^l£>3 
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(^JU«j  ^JJ^J^^  (_^y?  i5k;3  f//'>^j  (^^'/f>  c:.^^r?5 
/^'^  /*!'  -^*'  ^'^^'j  />«'  ^5^^  i5^j  g-^;'^  J^V 

Ab&l  Fedjiy  Atin.  Musi  (ed.  Reiiik),  Vol  III.  p.  114. 

Tliis  mmm&iy  doee  not  appear  to  require  Buy  lengthened  comment^  the 
majorily  of  thf«  plaeea  tndieatod  being  Boffictetitty  well  known  to  modern  geo* 
graphcra.  It  may  bo  neeeeemrj^  however,  to  notice  that  the  word  /  .  J  Jl 
ia  freiitievitly  iiaed  by  Ibn  Haukul  for  /  .  *Ll  (so©  G^ographi©  d'Aboulf*fda,  note 
ftt  foot  of  page  387) 5  ftnd  to  exphun  that  ^eK^llt  or  -jo^Jl*  w  the  name  ot 
a  district  of  the  province  of  Sejiatio^  attaated  up  the  River  Hetmund  (see  latakhri, 
p.  101;  Ousoley's  Orient,  Geography,  p.  207;  Edrisi,  p«  444;  Aboulf^da,  G^o- 
graphic,  p.  343).  Beisk,  in  his  transtatUm  ot  the  above  paeaage,  adds  the  name  of 
Hekr^n,  which,  thongh  not  to  be  found  In  lua  Arabic  printed  text^  may  possibly 
have  had  its  place  m  the  original  HS. 

Brasa     Weight,  60  gr.     Unique.     Mr.  Hasdon*a  own  ooltection. 
Rev,  Obv. 


Marg.     Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 


m  s^  ^ 11  :s 


m^y.^ 


^i^ 


Marg;     Illegible. 


The  annexed  carious  passage,  relating  certain  ujiaceoun table  posthumous 
honours  paid  io  Massed  in  the  public  prayere,  is  extracted  from  the  T^nkh  Ma- 
■audf,  as  it  Is  by  no  means  imprahable  that  a  aimikr  commemorative  record  may 
hare  been  extended  to  the  coinage  of  the  day. 

jij  J^J^  -NtW  ^}  ^IM  ^xi^y  ^Ak^  t?j  fU^  iri  ^>*-^ 


^^g^'^ 


Marg.  exl 


Clt*  r* 


:^i  dU 


r/-*-^  ^>^  *^ 


ji I 


ijj^3 


^'  /^  Cl-\r^^' 
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No.  LXXVIII. 
Gold.    Weight,  62  gr.    Ghazni.    486  a.  h. 

Bsy.  Obv. 


^^ 


J«J. 


l^Uy^ 


Jj  :9 


Maig.  int    1^   H-*/^     ^^  (<^ 
Maig.  ext     _Vx5  ^^^   ^5»  dl 


No.  79. 


SilTor.    Weight,  51  gr. 
Rbv. 


Obt. 


xX. 


xJ  iL 


u* 


BCargina.     Illegible. 


^SHj^^  cj^^ 


No.  LXXXII. 
Silver.     Weight,  51  gr.     Ghazni.     434  a.h.    Common. 


Rev. 


ftWJ 


C-<r 


»  SLJL 


*-'/-*-f   A-'iJ' 


Obv. 
(J" 

•V 


Marg.     •i_ij_x_j    ^_ 


CJ- 


»   y    X    I 


'^  2—^/' 


There  are  two  thick  Bpecimens  of  this  type  of  Coin,  each  of  which  weighs  63  gr. 
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No.  as. 

Silyer.     Weight,  55  gr.    Ghazni.    4??  a.b. 
Bbv. 


Jk-J* 


J^J. 


l^OyA 


Harg.    Surah  zxx.  4,  5. 


Obv. 


xJv- 


jlJ  ^ 


No.  LXXXIV. 


Silver.    Weight,  49  gr. 

Similar  to  No.  83,  with  the  word  .st^^  Muharrim 
in  ObTerse.     Mint  mark    ^j^  , 


fr^ 


the  _3j^ 


Now  85. 
Silver  (impure).    Weight,  40  gr. 

Similar  to  No.  83,  with  the  word  <, 

in  Obverse.    Mint'  marks     e    (j**  • 


Bajab  over  the    ^Ag 


Na8«. 
saver.    Weight,  36  gr. 

Similar  to  No.   83,  with  the  word  ^LA  Shawil  over  the       .JA<& 

in  Obverse.      Mint  maiks     e    ^^ . 


» L-<:it 


Jj4Jb^« 


stX. 


Broad  Margins,  with  bosses  and  4\)  alternating. 


No.  89. 
BraBS.     Weight,  30  gr. 

Legends  in  Areas  as  in  No.  87,  Silver  Coin.      The  Obverse  is  wanting  in 
the  usual  ^J^Xc ,  and  has  the  mint  mark         on  the  left  of  the  legend. 


As  usual.     ^^^    ^5^1    ^  I   Marg.     }uLfJj>< 


M 


f<W^ 


No.  90. 
Brass.     Weight,  33  gr. 

Areas  as  in  No.  LXXXII.,  Silver  Coin. 


Marg.     Illegible. 


Marg. 


> 


!aAu_. 


^r^ 
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No.  XCI. 
Copper  and  Silrer,  mixed.     Weight,  44  gr.    My  Cabinet, 

Bbv.  Obv. 

Figure  of  Nandf . 


SJULl  i 

.  u  s. 

U^         A 

Marg.     lUegible. 


No.  92. 
Copper  and  Silrer.     Weight,  45*6  gr.    Mp  Cabinet, 
Similar  to  No.  XCI. 


Beyerae  Margin.    ^y^^.    f*/*^'    '"HV^ 

The  earliest  Mohammedan  notice  of  Lahdr  is  to  be  found  in  Albfriinf ;  it  is  to 
the  following  effect: — 

''  Si  de  li  [Canoge]  on  se  porte  vers  le  nord-ouest,  on  rencontre  Adathanr,  il 
la  distance  de  nenf  parasanges;  ensuite  Hadjannyr,  i  la  distance  de  six  para- 
sangee;  pais  Maydahoukour,  capitale  du  LaohAoor  (Lahor),  sor  la  rive  orientale 
dn  IrAdha  0®  I^vi),  Ik  la  distance  de  huit  parasanges.** 

Fragments  Arabes,  &c.,  Reinand,  pp.  88,  U4. 


JO^H  a5«-   ^^y»  S^ftxS.  JUuJ^  ^^^j    ^UJIJ  ^   _31S 

Geographic  d'Aboolfi^da,  p.  360. 

^  It  is  stated  in  the  Lubab,  UMr  is  a  great  city  of  the  cities  of  India,  possess- 
ing many  advantages.     It  is  called  also  ZtiA^umr.*' 

1  The  Lub&b  of  Ibn  Alatir  is  not  extant     Reinaud  et  MacGnckin  de  Slane, 
Pr^ce.     Idem,  p.  37. 


ABBAL  RASHID. 

No.  XCIIL 
'4  gr.     Ghjizoi.    440  a«h. 


Oar. 


t     bOw 


^,    Aii^ 


^1  d. 


Marg.     5111 


A^^^l    4Xa 


-^>-*v 


jU  Ji », ^  ^ 


^1  ^L  ^UQ! 


Marg.  int. 

Ijk^      u 

^^    ^1f«^ 

ijji^^^ 

• 

'r^-:  /^••^' 

*:?^2^/'> 

MttTg.  cxt. 

ej-/-=''*« 

rr-^ 

**^-»-?  K^J^9 

*"'  7*^  Lu>>^jil 
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No.  XCIV. 
Gold.    Gbazni.    441  a.h.    M.  B.  Allard. 
Riy. 


-"r^/ 


•^ 


Obv. 


x«X. 


^.  m 


m  o. 


*-J  ^ 


iXw    o^ 


m^[j  ^liH 


Marg.  int.     Ji^    ,_,^    ^J  ^^^ 


Marg.  ext. 


^*  CJ^  /^ 


:yt  3U 


cr"*-^-  j^^jj 


er*^ 


^'  /^  e-»^^' 


No.  XCV. 
Silrer.     Weight,  49  gr.     Ghazni.     (4)42  a. h.     Rare. 


Rav. 


Obt. 


Juii^l  «Xxc 


Marg. 


u^ 


*;r!^  gAj)  ju^  xyxj  — 


sJc. 


iuJ  A. 


«ai^L  ^uai 


Marg. 


S»  3UU«  XJ^   ^,JJ» 


A  second  specimen  of  this  description  of  Coin  has  the  words  "  At  Ghaanl, 
YOL.  IX.  2  E 
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year  (4)42"  ^  r»t**ifU  «*il  fl—  ^P^  dearly  developed  on  the  Obveno 
Maqpn ;  imd  a  third  similar  pieco  dtsoloees  on  both  Mftrgma  the  more  important 
confirmfttire  tmit  of   ^L  cS'iX^t  JUm  (44)1. 


Other  Cdns,  of  &  nearly  aaalogoiifl  ctiancter,  h&ve  the  word  /•w/ 
nmtten  in  a  nuumer  differing  &om  the  foim  obaerr&hle  in  the  EngniTing 
of  Caia  XCV.,  the  Kiific  /,  ^  being  projected  abore  the  tine  of  tbo 
word,  03  IB  nmud  in  the  old  style  of  the^  letter.  They  ako  vaiy  from  No» 
XGV«  In  the  Ohverie  monogt!gim%  which  are  occa^onaSly  seen  to  ba 

and 

On  the  Ohreree  of  ooe  specimen  ia  Ukewtse  to  be  deteeled  the  iniperfe^ 
maiBiinal  date  of  441         ^ .j-L  >A  4S^»\  f. 


The  e^uumnation  of  the  mutilaled  marglnikl  legends  of  the  concloding  examples 
of  the  Coma  of  Abdal  lU^id  baa  been  followed  out  in  marc  than  usual  detail^ 
with  a  view  to  detcrminej  by  ^tififactory  corroborative  evidence,  tbe  credibility 
of  the  date  of  440  a.u.,  to  be  seen  on  medal  No.  XCIII.  Tliis  has  been  under- 
taken, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  existence  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
decipherment  of  the  inscription  on  the  Coin  itself,  as  to  meet  any  objection 
arising  from  the  possibility  of  an  omission — on  the  part  of  the  die-engraver — of 
the  word  which  should  express  the  unit  number  in  the  date.  Had  the  remaining 
Coins  of  Abdal  Rashid  indicated  no  dates  but  such  as  would  maintain  the  state- 
ment of  those  writers  who  assign  this  Monarch's  accession  to  the  year  443,  and 
thereby  negatively  have  justified  the  inference  of  an  error  in  the  preparation  of 
the  die  of  No.  XCIII.,  some  difficulty  might  have  been  experienced  in  accepting 
the  historically  unsupported  testimony  of  an  isolated  Coin;  but,  the  specimens 
now  cited,  though  they  unquestionably  do  not  directly  affirm  the  doubtful  date, 
uphold  it  so  sufficiently  with  immediately  consecutive  annual  dates,  that  the  value 
of  the  initial  niunismatic  record  may  fairly  be  relieved  from  aU  suspicion. 


"^ 
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ferokhzAd. 

No.  XCVII. 
Gold.     Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  Paris.     Kofie  letters. 
Rxv. 


JL 


■♦=? 


Obv. 

SI  M »  s 


s«X. 


M 


iuJ  ^ 


AM     jr 


Marg.  int     | j^    ^-H/^    ^^   f^^ 


i^luOJI 


Marg.  ext.    Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 


No.  XCVIII. 
Gold.    Weight,  72  gr.     Persian  letters— single  Margins.    Uniqae. 
Rsy.  Obv. 


ei^>^' 


Marg. 

«UI 

«.  -.M 

y^3^  ts^L  aX*-^I 

«]L^ 

•X-U    ^5-J^-X    »y^ 

(jj>^/^"/^>5^ 


M«!g.    t^,_«   S-V-^    ^'  («^ 


rlUXl) 


«rfl*<f'j 


This  Coin  is  noticeable,  as  offering  the  only  instance  in  the  present  series  of 
the  use  of  Persian  letters,  in  lieu  of  the  accustomed  Kufic  It  is  known  that 
Mafamild's  Vizir,  Abfil  Abbiis  Fazll,  introduced  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Court  of 
Gfaazni,  the  practice  of  writing  public  papers  in  the  Persian  language;  and  that 


Khwijah  JJunftd,  Ihe  san  of  II«saii  Meimendi,  who  BubaequenUy  be^me 
MmUter,  icTerted  to  the  Amebic  for  nil  permftaciiit  official  docomenta  (Ferialitali, 
Brigse,  i,  88),  It  h  po^ible  that  the  alteTcd  atyle  of  ttie  lesjcnd  of  the  ftbo¥o 
ZEuedft]  may  mdicfite  a  ^tmikar  atletupt  at  the  re-introductioii  of  the  Pertdnn  lan- 
guage, aft  shown  m  th^  adoptioD  of  its  characters  on  thp  coinage  of  the  dnj,  A 
moTv  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  lettera  i% 
however,  to  be  found  in  tlie  supposition  that  it  m&y  have  bet^n  de&igQed  to  convey 
an  allusion  to  the  teroporary  awccesa  of  Ferokhf.id  over  the  armiea  of  the  Stdjlika  in 
Khorisin;  or,  mdeedj  it  ia  by  no  means  unlikely  that  tbo  medal  itaelf  may  actually 
have  b««n  frtruck  in  some  of  the  PcreJan  dtii^a  during  their  brief  iM!iCUpatlo&  by  the 
troops  of  the  CShaznavi  Monarch. 


StJTvr.     Weight,  40  gr. 
Est. 


♦      No.  99, 


Maig. 


\    lUU.  &J^  ^j^^ 


No.  100. 
Silver.     Weight,  46  gr.     (4)4?  a.  h.     Broad  Margins, 
Rev. 


Obv. 


JIS 


iiy^-4 
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No.  101. 

SilTar.     Weight,  42  gr.     450  a.h.     Broad  Margina. 

Rbv. 
All 


Marg.     JU;^    JUJ^   ^ 


Obv. 


Marg. 


aI  A,.,j^  ^  sJc^^ 


^   f*/^«  L 


*:*.^'^  Cl^A*-* 


SUver.     Weight,  46  gr. 

Rbv. 
o 


No.  CII. 


Obt, 


0       )l4X. 


m 


A_j  ii ., as 


iMj^L  ^lai 


NoBCargina. 


Others  have  monograma  ^J^  and  ^.     Weights^  np  to  47  gr. 


Figure  of  NandL 


Vcf 


No.  105. 
Mixed  Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  44  gr.     Unique. 

Rev.  Obv. 


Figure  of  Nandf. 
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Copper.    Weight,  39  gr. 
Bit. 


Obv. 


Margins.     Illegible. 


No.  107- 


Copper.     Weight,  90  gr. 


Same  as  No.  CII.,  Silver  Coin. 


Xo.  CIX. 


-J, 


'>-/     ^-^ 


Obt. 


-t    jSi\ 


sA- 


^  ri» 


— ^A y 


3fAr^ii&     IUe^l4e. 
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SiWer.     Weight,  34  gr. 
Rbv. 

j>{    A    V    r  M  ^^ 


Obv. 


.^si 


Margins.     Illegible. 


Judging  from  the  outline  of  what  still  remains  of  the  nearly  obliterated  Rererse 
marginal  legend,  the  inscription  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  words  ^  j^\  


No.  111. 


Silver.    Weight,  42  gr. 
Rxv. 

—JLJLJLl  3 — iS 

Marg.     Illegible. 


Obv. 


j\  y 


tM 


Marg. 


^f^\  <^/  __ 


A  similar  Coin  has  the  monogram  ^^«Xc  in  the  place  of    iU^l ^ 
the  former  being  replaced  by  the  word  ^ 


Obverse  Margin.     S^l^l^U 


m 


(^ 


▼OL.  IX. 


2F 


A  Coin  «iixil1«r  to  N«>„  1 1^  twTiqf  th«  Kb^ if  ^«  nuae  in  tbe  third  line  of  im\ 

Obverse,  the  two  first  lines  being  lengthened  accordingly  to  contain  the 

usual  legend.      Monograms      

Rererse  legend  as  in  No.  112.     Monogram     ,  ^  \^,S» 


No.  114. 


Silver.     Weight,  33  gr. 
Rbv. 

i—f^- X •^ '' 


jt 


> 


OBr. 


Similar  to  No.  113. 
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Silver.     Weight.,  31  gr. 

Rev.     {dretUar  Area.) 


X_J^j^5   /-A- 


JA) 


XJUH 


r-!^ 


Ji, 


f^/i' 


Marg.     Illegible. 


Obv. 


J* 


J<  ^ 


^j    Jill 


^  A. 


lAM     J^ 


m.s 


The  title  ,«jim  at  the  foot  of  the  Obverse  surface  is  occasionally  replaced 
by  the  word  JJsx  • 


Silver.     Weight,  34  gr. 
Rev. 


No.  116. 


/ 

3UjJ._l\^_ft. 

HHi^ 

r.   ^  \\  J   ^ 

Vl—  *• 

f^/^' 

-n       J 

■1 


Obv. 

5>»  « »  J» 


«Jv. 


jtJ  iL 


*J11^L 


.»,     .-* 


Silver.     Weight,  42  gr. 
Rbv. 

AS)  AS)  4U 


No.  CXVII. 


Obv. 


J<Uf    N<    X. 


J»N 


jj  iL^-^  ^  xiXb-. 


Margins.     Illegible. 


Margins.     Illegible, 

A  second  specimen  lias  JLiLjo-L  ______^  1  jv^  , ,  jtf   ^< 

legible  on  the  Obverse  Margin. 


j<W^ 


Silver.     Weight,  34  gr. 
Rev. 


LsJ 


,\_k_jL 


^Ui^. 


^\ 


Ji. 


-^— X— ^' 


No.  120. 


Obv. 


^t  -«b   ($<Xa_JLJL) 

.j)     o     ^ 


Margins  composed  of  minute  triangular  points. 
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Silrer.     Weight,  40  gr. 

Obverse.     As  No.  120;  but  the  Khalif*8  name  is  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 


Obverse,  thus 


aUI^L 


Reverse.     Monognun  ^  ,  \\JS9  '^^  ^  legend  similar  to  No.  120;  but  the 
whole  is  comptised  in  four  lines,  instead  of  five. 


Silver.     Weight,  44  gr. 
Rev. 


SiWer.     Weight,  44  gr. 

Rkv. 
ili  ili  HI 


No.  122. 


Obv. 
^     (SJJSX\     o 


No.  123. 


Obv. 


M  :i\  X. 


JiN 


aUI 


Another  specimen  of  this  class  of  Coin  has  the  monogram    a[S 
at  the  top  of  the  Obverse. 
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U£i    TUB   COlNg   OF   THE                       ^^^^H 

^^H 

^^       illw- 

W<^lght,47r-                                                                                  ^B 

Hmv.                                                             Ottir.                     ^^1 

lab^ 

i$0sXil1                "^H 

^^LU.     \  ^  11 

(p li — ^:tf! 

«ill  _Jj -^             1 

^^1 

M^l,              J 

Aniitlier  Coin  (»f  this  t^rpe  Las  on  the  Rf^VfirHc  Margin                  ^^^^ 

All  ,>mi  jdi  iu<  all  2i_                 ^H 

No.  CXXV.                                               ^^1 

W              SilTer. 

Wfight,  48  gr.                                                                                     ^^H 

Ruv.                                                           Obv.                      ^^I 

l3ib> 

,flh;-u^ 

^.xl 

In 

V 

M.       W 

Ll-V 

t^ 

cN^ 

f 

Marg.     Illcirible. 


Marg. 


jO^  iW^  aM  ^Wi  ^  .iiU- 


Silver.      Weight,  5*5  gr. 
Rkv. 


No.  CXXVI. 


Centre. 


Obv. 
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SiWer.     Weiglit,  4*6  gr. 
Rbv. 


i^\  ^y. 


(^ 


Obv. 
Si    A l\     ^ 


A 


J\     m 


m 


No.  128. 
Silver  and  Copper,  mixed.     Weight,  27  gr. 

Rbv.  Obv. 

m  ^S  * 


J»  S 


x!  .iV-j— ^y  sJo.. 


No.  CXXIX. 
Silrer  and  Copper.     Weight,  46  gr.    Lahdr. 

RST. 


Obv. 


e.v 


\    h       V 


JJ 


Ji. 


f^/*' 


M«g.     ^$jOJ1  lArf.  u_ye 


/>*A 


Figure  of  Nandf. 


A  Mcond  nmilar  specimen  has  also  the  words  __  •A*!^    r^/*)^^     ^^^4^  • 
clearly  legible  on  its  Margin. 
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^V                                                               ^^H 

■                 Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  4?  gr.                                                                       ^^^H 

^^h                                                               Oiv*             ^^^1 

^^^^^^^            Legend  eoumieDces  with 

H 

^^^^^1                      iDBtead  of 

A«  in  No.  CXXIX.         ^^ 

^^M     ^\  ^,u>jui 

m 

I                Some  Coins  have  the  Monogi^m    |_^r^.^    in  lieu  of   ,Jj^;  Wid  many  havo  iH 

1     _.„.„.-„_    1 

^^^^                                                           No.  131, 

^^         Bf»aa.     Weight,  28  gr. 

^H                                             Areu  w  in  No*  1 12,  Silver  Cow. 

No.  132. 


Brass.     Weight,  34  gr. 

Rbv. 
As  in  No.  121. 


Obv. 
As  in  No.  CXIX. 


"> 
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MASACD    III. 
No.  CXXXIII. 
Silver.     Weight,  50  gr.     Unique. 
Bxv. 


Mug. 


^  >i^\  )U  Ou^t  ^< 


Obt. 

At)  «  411 


BiMg. 


■J   U«^ 


*J^ 


No.  CXXXIV. 
Silver.     Weight,  47  gr.    494  a.h. 
Rav. 


(j-> 


)     t.       1 


J\ 


Ja. 


S» 


Hug.    XJ^j^t  aHe  Jsj^t  ^( 
'f  U5>1  ^  SUI  *li«j 


Obv. 

5»i  * »  y 


*M»  -3. 


«)1L> 


Mug. 


Cijft*-^j  5<f 


I  This  maiginal  legend  has  been  restored  from  the  collatum  of  difieient  spedmena. 


TOL.  DC 


sa 


Marg. 


— ^    U**>^   *^  *V^ 


Marg.     lUegible. 


No.  CXXXVII. 

Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  51  gr.     Major  Simpson. 
Rev. 
/.  ^L-Ja_X AM» !^ 


Obv. 


* \^^ W    ^L-£ 


^ 


Figure  of  Nandi. 
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No.   138. 
Silyer  aod  Copper.    Weight,  51  gr.    Major  Simpeoiu 
,    Riv. 


Obv. 


iX       w 


Figure  of  Nandi. 


No.  139. 
Copper.     Weight,  47  gr. 

Similar  legends,  &e.,  to  SilTer  Coin,  No.  136. 


ARSLAN. 


No.  140. 


SiWer.     Weight,  49  gr.     Very  scarce. 
Rev. 


Obv. 


/* 


Marg.     Illegible 


f 


No.  CXLI. 
Copper.     Weight,  42  gr.    Common. 

Rbv.  Obv. 


OD  its  Obvei«o,  luiil 


3U  ft/jJ^  lAJfr  L«j-*^  .^_^  CD  its  E«T«W[6  Margin. 


No.  143. 
Silver.     Weight,  30  gr.     Small  Coin. 

Areas  as  in  No.  CXLII.      No  Margins. 


No.  CXLIV. 
Silver.     Weight,  56  gr.     Very  scarce. 
Rev. 


-^/-^ 


sLwL«f 


'/^ 


Obv. 

AS) 
^1   ^\   A 


J\    ^ 


Margins.     Illegible. 
'  Sic  in  orig. 
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SilTW.    Weighty  8  gr. 
Bky. 

MBIffiXL 

Zy>i]    ^^jffi     ^\    ^^^lUUt 

Gentle. 

xL4  f  <^ 


Obv. 
Mafgin. 

m  ^^^  <X«.:£Ce  ^1  :i\  Ail  y 

Centre. 


SilTer.     Weighty  10  gr. 
Biv. 


No.  146. 


0B¥. 

. — .V 


This  type  of  Coin  has  no  written  Margins^  the  space  bemg  filled  in  with 
simple  dots. 


No.  CXLVIL 
Silver  and  Copper.    Weight,  48  gr.    M^  Cabinet, 
Bbv. 

-3j^ 


(jJ 


i   ti     V 


J\ 


Ja sS» 


•V-« — i 


Oby. 

^  miff  ^ 

Fignie  of  Nandf. 


No.  149. 


Silver.     Weight,  47  gr.     Unique. 
Rev. 


sLi 


^r*^ 


Marg.     Composed  of  dots. 


Obv. 


j\  -s 


Marg. 


J  IJkifc 


^/^ 


No.  CL. 


Silver.     Weight,  63  gr.     Scarce. 


This  type  varies  from  No.  149,  in  the  rejection  of  the  name  of  Sanjar,  the 
two   last  lines  of  the   Obverse  Area   being  superseded  by  the  words 

Both  Margins  are  composed  of  dots. 
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KHUSRIJ    MALIK. 
No.  CLI. 


Silver.     Weight,  50  gr.     Unique. 

Rxv. 

? 

I \^s »  ^LJf 


yf^ 


Obv. 


Margins  filled  up  with  dots. 


Silver.     Weight,  66  gr.     Common. 
Rbv. 

I J^*X \\    ^l_j 


No.  CLII. 


Obv. 


.^\ 


<l 


Dotted  Margins. 

Some  have  marginal  inscriptions;  but  the  purport  is  unintelligible.     Occa- 
sionally are  to  be  seen   the  Obverse  monogram,  ti^/rw,  o  £  o>  <^d  Reverse, 


tupray  ^ 


U. 


*  Sic  in  orig. 


The  Bull  Nandi  in  ToghrA, 
and  traces  of 


^  ^*ra  ^ 


No.  164, 

Copper.     Weight,  48  gr.      My  CahimL      (See  y«o  Ptat^  XX.,  %.  1<V  AfiA&ft 

Anttqaft. ) 


Ebv. 
In  A  circle 


Onv, 


^v 


S l^Js 1^ 


No.  155. 


Copper.     Weight,  50  gr. 
Rbv. 


-\ 

1 

fc 

•• 

L.v 

u 

J 

^ 

^J 

A 

V 

Obv. 


(jj\ — u    \  <>M  n 


Ja ciJI 
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TABLE  IL — Abstract  of  Datfs  legibU  on  the  Coim, 


AM, 

Mint  Cliy, 

Khig^  Kmme. 

R&aiMikB. 

347 

(Anderibch) 

Alpt<^Cn 

1 

Fnehrt. 

380 

FtrrwAn 

Sabuktttgfn 

2 

2  specime&s. 

382 

'* 

idem 

3 

383 

Fi!rwiln 

idem 

4 

(3)84 

3 

idem 

5 

385 

Nfsfaipiir 

Mnlim^d 

8 

390 

ideen 

idem 

9  and  10 

395 

Herit 

1        idem 

14 

(Seea1«>No.25, 
I      (Glmnf). 

399 

(Nf^bipiir) 

idem 

26 

399 

(GhaznO 

idem 

2? 

400 

Nbh6piir 

idem 

tl 

Fmhn. 

401 

idem 

idem 

12ADdl3 

401 

HerUt 

idem 

15 

2  9pe<!!imens> 

4f»l 

G1iA2nf 

idem 

36             1 

405 

idem 

idem 

54 

407 

Nishipilr 

idem 

19 

409 

idem 

idem 

20             1 

411 

Herat 

idem 

16 

411 

Bulkh 

idem 

40 

411 

GhBxnS 

idem 

43  and  44 

412 

Bnlkh 

idem 

45 

See  ftbo  No.  4  2, 

413 

Hcrit 

idem 

17 

414 

Nisbipur 

idem 

41 

414 

Herit 

idem 

18 

414 

i 

idem 

46 

419 

> 

idem 

47 

421 

> 

idem 

50  and  52 

421 

B«1kh 

idem 

51 

4  specimeiw. 

422 

N(thilp^r 

Mitiiud 

58 

422 

} 

idem 

60 

425 

> 

idem 

62 

(4)27 

(42)8 

3 

idem 

C2a 

R«lkh 

idem 

63 

431 

Nfshipur 

idem 

59 

433 

Ghuni 

Mddud 

77 

433 

3 

idem 

81 

434 

Gbuni 

idem 

82 

435 

idem 

idem             i 

78 

440 

idem 

Abdal  Rubid 

93 

fS«ealfoNo.96 

441 

idem 

idem 

94 

{  and  Note  to 
I     No,  95. 

(4)42 

idem 

idem 

95 

(4)4? 

3 

Perokhz^d 

100 

450 

Ghaxnf 

idem 

101 

494 

s 

Masadd  IIL 

134 

F.  Soret^  in  Ins  **  Lettr©  sur  qaelquea  Monniues   ineditos  tronv^cs  k 

_     (Geneve,    1843),  deficribes  ft  copper  Coin  simibf  in  historic  charnc- 

j  to  No.  8.  VnAFin}:  the  conjoint  mm^A  of  Al  TAI'h  liUah,  N6li  biJi  Manstir, 

unri  Self  Al  Dftiil:  '  1),  Btruck  at  NishApur  in  38fi  a.h,     M.  Soret  alfto  citt« 

from  FpwbnV  \\:  '  oine  of  Mahraud,  Nfsbiipur,  413,  iind  Gbaznf,  40tw 

The  means  of  vcnhcatwti  of  tbeee  la»t  qnotntiona  are  not  immediately  avwlmble, 

TOL.  IX.  2  H 


Are  quDtrd  hy  MtEllcr  (De  Numis, 
OrkntRlibug^  p*  134),  n^  (rkra 
by  Fmhn  (2tcr  Ber..  p.  'M). 


Since  the  major  portion  of  the  preceding  pages  have  passed  through  the  press, 
an  opportunity  has  occurred  of  inspecting  a  second  copy  of  the  rare  work  of  Al 
fifheki,  containing  the  life  and  history  of  Masaud  of  Ghazni,  in  the  possession  of 
W.  H.  Morley,  Esq.  Any  lengthened  notice  of  this  MS.  might  be  deemed  out 
of  place  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  more  extended, 
though  still  imperfect,  examination  of  this  MS.  in  no  way  shakes  the  authenticity 
of  any  previous  quotation;  and,  though  much  might  have  been  added,  there  is 
nothing  to  alter  in  any  of  the  deductions  heretofore  drawn  from  its  pages,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  remark  wliich  suggests  itself  from  a  discovery  that  Mosalid 
bore  among  his  other  titles  that  of  ^\  jIaxJ  lail.^,  and  that  possibly  this  may 
be  the  designation  intended  to  be  recorded  in  the  inscription  which  occupies  the 
last  line  of  the  Reverse  Areas  of  Coins  Nos.  59,  60.  This  was  in  truth,  the  most 
obvious  and  satisfactory  reading,  and  that  which  presented  itself  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  Coins;  but  it  was  rejected,  and  is  still  questioned,  on  account  of  the  shape 

of  the  final  letter  of  the  second  word  differing  so  materially  from  the  other  daU  J 
to  be  found  on  other  parts  of  the  self-same  Coins. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  tlie  foregoing  description  of  tLo  Coiits 
of  the  Ghaznavi  Kings  of  the  race  of  Sabaktagm^  it  may  he  appro- 
|»riat6  to  take  this  opportunity  of  peferriDg  cursorily  to  any  of  the  nioro 
rare  or  remarkable  medals  connected  with  the  locality,  whence  this 

» dynasty  derived  its  name,  which  have  found  a  place  in  the  collection 

|of  Mr.  MassoTt. 

With  this  single  object  in  view,  and  avoiding  any  eflort  at  aerial 
classtlication^  tho  following  detached  notices  of  a  few  of  the  numis- 
matic records  of  some  of  the  early  succcaaora  of  tho  more  strictly 
fcKj-called  Ghaznavi  Monarchs  are  here  subjoined*  In  the  express 
desire  also  of  limiting  the  present  observations,  the  reproduction  uf 
suiy  previously  fully- deciphered  Coin  has  been  carefully  avoided,  and 
the  necessary  introductory  remarks  have  been  confined  to  little  more 
than  mere  references  to  readily  accessible  historical  authorities. 


GHIATH  AL  BIN  MOHAMMED  BIN  SAM. 

Ghiith  al  din  Moliammed  bin  Sam  was  the  Suzerain  of,  and  even- 
tually the  associate  Sovereign  with,  his  brother,  Muaz  h1  din  (other- 
wise Shahab  al  dfn)  Mohammod  bin  S^m,  better  known  as  Mohammed 
GhoVt,  tho  conqueror  of  Hinduetdn,  and  founder  of  the  powerful 
dynasty  of  the  Pat'dn  Monarchs  of  Delhi \ 

Tbe  Coiits  of  these  brother  Kings  are  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  referred  to 
in  tlie  Jottm.  As*  Soc,  Bengal,  May,  18M ;   ArianA  Antiqua,  pp.  43ii,  437,  and 
Nob,  29,  33,  PL  XX.,  and  Noa.  24,  25,  26,  35,  36,  PL  XIX,;  and  also 
ITiiii^rawtie  Chronicle,  October,  1 84^ 

No,    / 
ilrer  and  Copper.     Weight,  46  gr. 

Obv.     Eude  figure  of  a  Cavalier,  facing  to  the  left,  with  hla  lance  at  tho  charge. 
The  above  Cmn  ia  reEnarkable  as  iUiudnitiiig  th«  auUientiotty  of  an  assertion  in 


*  FeriAhtali  (Dow),  L,  iJ7|  Briggs,  i,,  ItKi;  Priee,  iL,  313;  Price,  quoting 
tlie  Khaliaat  al  Akhbdr,  it.,  455«  I>orti*a  Hist.  Afghaue,  Annotations.  £t- 
pUiOitoiif?^  L^  603. 
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Abai  Fedtf,  to  tlie  eflfeot  that,  after  Ai£  al  dfu  Husafn  JehdmoM*  dentb,  Ghidth 
b1  dfn  Mohammed  bin  S£m  reigned  over  GMr  and  Oltaxaf  aa  Mio/iJtf  thai  ia  to 
say,  witboat  at  first  adopting  the  higher  Btyle  olSfdidn, 

^UJLU    a5^j   /y^^     i5^    jumULI     i  ._  *h^j 

Abdl  Fedi,  Ajm,  Mod. 


BAHA  AL  DIN  SAM  BIN  MOHAMMED. 

The  Dynasty  of  tbe  Gli6rmtt6  of  B^miin. 
Bominiam, — TokhiiristdD,  BaLkL,  B&kMn,  and  BadakliahaD,  &c 

L  Fakhr  al  dio  Ma^u4  son  of  Eiz  al  din  Hus^d^  Ji»ir  Z^£y«6  of 
SuIUei  IbmhSm. 

2.  Sh@m§  al  din  Mobammed  bin  Masaud. 

B.  Bab^  al  din  S^m  bin  Mohammed.  Fourteen  yeara'  reign.  Died 
in  602  A,H. 

4*    Jellal  al  din  AH.    Seven  years'  reign.     Conquered  and  put  to 

death  by  the  KhwAn^mkK 

No.  f. 
Silver.     Weight,  52  gr. 

Rbv.  Obv. 

^\  ^  ti  li  ...» 


jJ^L 


«X4b2CV«0 


C^  f 


*^\    A 

M  N 

•^..^V.-^ 

m 

*M»  , 

J. — 

mr 

ijvJ  ^ljlji 


Margins.     Illegible. 


Silver.     Weight,  12  gr. 


No.  5. 


Obv.     The  usual  symbol  in  three  lines,  as  in  No.  ^,  but  without  the  addition 
of  the  Khalifas  name. 

Rev.    Jc^^sv^  ^^^    ^[^   (j^H*^!^    ^*^1  ^    jJacS^i    ^^UaLJI 


i 


1  Bauzat  al  Saf^,  quoted  by  Dom,  ii.,  91 ;   see  also  original  MS.,   No.  43, 
Roy.  As.  Soc. ;  and  Ma  Khal^sat  al  Akhb^r,  Idem. 
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No.  4. 
SiWer  and  Copper.     Weight,  62  gr. 

Obv.    Rade  figure  of  a  HorBeman,  fiMsing  to  the  right,  holding  a  lance  at  the 
charge. 

Rbv.     Ab  No.  S.      i 


TAJ  AL  DfN  ILDUZ. 


T4j  al  din  Ilduz,  one  of  the  slayes  of  Mohammed  Oh6ri,  is  first 
noticed  in  history  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Kirm^n.  He  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  charge  of 
Ghazni  itself,  in  which  position  he  revolted  on  Mohammed  6h6ri'8 
defeat  by  the  Allies  of  the  King  of  Khw^izm;  but  finding  his 
master  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  with  sufficient  force  to  insure 
success,  he  submitted,  and  was  pardoned,  being  allowed  to  retain  his 
former  charge.  On  Muaz  al  din's  death,  Ilduz  became  independent 
Monarch  of  Ghazni,  and  held  possession  until  its  capture  by  Moham- 
med Khwdrizmi,  after  which  he  returned  to  Kirmdn,  and  eventually 
in  endeavouring  to  conquer  Hindust^,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Shems  al  din  Altemsh\ 

No.  5. 
Gold.     Weight,  46  gr.     Uniqae. 


Obv. 

Amu 

m 

e^- 

<Xl  jjASi\  m  ^y^j  J«*A«   ^1  ^\  «It  V 

CJft^^^'^' 

M«rg. 

* 

♦ 

♦      TJCD^ 

«*-/hA    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Rev.    Area.    ^|      ^^.JJI^     UjJI     ^     ^^(S)     (^UJUJ 
Marg,    ^       ^       ^        (jj^'3    ^^^    gLj    |J3 


1  Ferishtah  [Dow,  i.,  138;   Briggs,  i.,  200];  D'Herbeloty  Article  'Uldiz;** 
Elphinatone,  i.,  616w 
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Odd,     Weight,  61  gr.     Unique, 

Obv.     Aim,     ^U        (^^        .Xt^sX^       -3^-A-^t        (^^Ui-JUJl 


Nbwjl 


Silver,     Wdglil,  94  gr,     Umqts?, 


Maig^ 


Jie  II  Si*  ,t^ II 1  J^»A * 


Rmv,    Sffmil  square  Area,      • 


a*  4^( — t — I — « n 


M«E-  /jjb  (^j^jjt^  ijjji  ^u  :?;^5  Ails   ^ujuji 


No.  S. 
Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  39  gr. 

Obv.     Rude  figure  of  a  Cavalier,  facing  to  the  left,  with  his  spear  at  the 
charge, 

Ekv.     Area.    y^xJb  ^^^.*X_J»^  L-a-J*X_JI  ^L-j   ^\n    w    U  »i\)JLI 
Marg.     Filled  in  with  dots. 


No.  9. 
Silver  and  Copper. 

Obv.     The  Kirmdn  style  of  the  figure  of  the  Bull  (Nandi  ?) 


Ebv. 


j^sJ^S^     L-x_3j^\^ 


A  Coin  of  T^j  al  din  Ildoz  is  depicted  in  fig.  18,  PI.  XX.,  Ariana  Antiqua. 


■% 
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ALA  AL  DIN  MOHAMMED  KHWARI^SMI. 
{Sekander  al  ThdnL) 

AM  a]  din  MoLamraed,  son  of  Tukusb,  the  sixth  of  the  KhwArizm 
Shdht6,  ascetiderl  the  throne  of  his  father  id  SBB  a.h.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Kdra  Khitans,  in  605',  he  was  entitled  Sekander  al 
Th^ni*.  Subsequently  he  subdued  B^mi^;  and  in  612*  he  reduced 
Gbaznu     Ho  died  in  617. 

The  gold  coiiu  of  this  Prince  bAve  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  Profeoor 
Wikon,  in  his  Ariana  Antiqna,  p.  437  («ee  also  Fnehn'a  Rcceiisio,  pp.  146  And 
5d5).  One  class  of  AU  al  din^s  broad  tSlver  cmns  partakes  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  his  gold  coinago:  the  two  specimena  of  this  description  m  Mr«  Mnsson^a 
eoU&ciion  weigh  severally  97  And  103  grains.  In  addition  also  to  the  common 
namtw  silver  coins,  in  mtke  and  weight  similar  to  those  of  lits  son  (No.  ^7),  there 
are  examples  of  thin  broad  silver  pieces,  likewise  weighing  about  47  grains,  which 
are  curiously  ornamented  witli  a  scolloped  Margin,  in  the  interstices  of  which  are 

inscribed  the  usual  marginal  legends.    These  coins  have  the  monogram  .  ,  >Ur> 

at  the  top  of  each  Area ;  the  place  of  mintage  ia  not  legible. 

No.  fO. 
Copper.     Weight,  07  gr. 

Obv.     Honseman   in   outline  {Toghr6)*  face  to  ike  t^ 


^  UjJ 


LL.> 


,iyu\ 


Rav.     Bull  in  outline. 


e^ 


POl 


This  Coin  and  No.  i5  are  noticeable  as  evincing  how  completely  it  was  the 
cnstom  with  Eastern  conquerors,  in  Central  Asia  at  least,  to  ndnpt  the  types  of  the 
money  of  the  countries  subdued.  It  has  been  shown  (Journ.  Roy.  As,  Soc.j 
xvii.,  190)  that  the  Khwirizmts,  in  imitation  of  their  immediste  predecessonij  the 
QbdiiSy  made  nse  of  the  device  of  the  Horseman,  first  introduced  by  the  Brahman 
Kings  of  K^tral;  but  the  present  examples  prove  that  they  also  appropriated,  sab- 
jeet  to  but  slight  modification,  the  Reverse  dje^the  Bull  of  the  Hind(t  prototypcw 


*  De  Guignes:  see  also  D*Herbelot,  Article  ''Mohammed  Koth  hcddin/' 
^  Or  according  to  the  Kbalisat  al  Akbb4r,  in  607  a.h.;  Price,  ii,,  30D. 

*  Anno  dnodecimo,  mense  Shaabano,  potitua  eat  Soltan  Mohammed  urbe 
Qbasna ;  cum  antea  maximam  Chorasani  partem  et  regnum  Bamiauie  poMedissett 
AbOl  Faraj  [Pocock],  p.  287. 

*  See  a  Bomewhat  similar  fignpe  on  a  coin  of  this  Monarch,  Plate,  p.  177*  fijj* 
23,  ♦rowm.    Roy.   Ar.  Soc,  No.   XVTI.;  and  Jouni.  Ah.   Soc.,   Bengal,  6g,  2, 

ri  xrv.,  Vol  vi. 


No.  IS. 


Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  42  gr. 
Obv.     ^\        \^  ...^       ^ 


^   li&S        SI  A. 


Jl  V 


Rev.     Marg.     Js^^^V^  Cjjt*.*^'  3  ^aS*^'    ^«    jJac^J    ^,Ua-JUJI 
Centre.  /^IkX^    /^jj 


No.  i4. 
Copper.     Weight,  61  gr. 

Obv.     As  No.  13, 

Rkv.     Marg.     ^^^jjl    ^    LjJcJl    ^L-C    ^     U    rl^l     ^^^ILiJUJ 
Centre. 
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Silver  ind  Copper.     Weight,  49  gr. 

Rev.     Bull  Nandf,  and  the  ixnperfeoUy  fortned  lettere  |^, 

For  HD  en^r&ving  of  this  Coin   see  Amna  Antiqua,  Plate  XX. » fig.  4;  figa, 
8  and  Ib^  of  the  Bame  Plate,  also  represent  Coins  of  Ali  al  din  bin  Mohammed^ 


No.  f6. 


Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  40  gr* 


Obv,    45>l-i_J!  jj^l^^m    (j^j^nxJ^  >   UjJ^    ilU    (^i^lkJUlt 

Rsr.     HocMman  in  ?V^4r4,  /om  to  ih^  righiy  and  ^  ^hIc 


JELLAL  AL  dIn  mankburIn. 

On  the  death  of  AM  al  din,  hia  bod,  JelUl  al  din  Mankburin, 
retired  to  Ghaznl,  and  not  long  afterwards  (018)  retreated  before 
Chengiz  Kh^n  towards  Hindustan,  by  whom  he  waa  overtaken  and 
totally  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  After  this,  he  held  tem- 
porary dominion  in  India  for  two  years,  and  in  620*  proceeded  to 
Irak,  and  having  experienced  varioua  remarkable  turns  of  fortune,  he 
was  finally  routed  by  the  Tatars  in  628  a.h.,  from  which  time  he  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of*. 

No.  i7. 

Silver.     Weight,  47  gr.     Umqne.    (Small  Grin,  wUh  doUsd  Margmt, ) 


Obv, 


LI 


•I  m 


R»v.     ^^UJuJI   ^^^  ^^^^^^;^  i^iy^^  3  l^*^'  — J*^ 


I  FertshtAh  [BriggRl,  !▼.  4 15. 

*  Price,  from  KhaUsat  al  Akhbir,  ii.  410;  D'Herbelot,  AtHehi  ''GeUafeddin.** 

TOL.  IX.  2  I 


Deel&Fed  Emperor  of  tho  Mo^rTinlg  G02  a.h.  =  1206^ 
Died,  Ramzdn,  624  A.n. 


The  extensive  conquests  achieved  by  the  Moghuls  under  Chengiz  Eh&n,  and 
the  sanguinary  character  of  their  inroads  into  the  countries  of  the  different  nations 
of  Asia,  are  too  prominent  in  the  general  history  of  the  world  to  require  any 
extended  recapitulation  in  this  place;  it  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  mark  the 
various  points  of  this  Monarch's  connexion  with  tho  land  to  which  it  is  probable 
the  Coins  below  quoted  more  immediately  refer.  The  detail  of  this  portion  of 
Chengiz  Ebon's  career  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  his  contests  with  Jellil  al  dfn, 
the  last  of  the  Khw^rizmis.  The  progressive  advance  of  the  conqueror  may  be 
traced  in  the  sieges  of  Balkh,  Tdlikdn,  and  B^midn,  each  rendered  memorable  in 
the  record  of  the  atrocities  which  were  enacted  on  their  capture.  While  engaged 
in  reducing  the  last  named  city,  the  forces  of  the  Moghuls  received  a  check  in  the 
defeat  of  two  several  detachments  by  their  intrepid  opponent,  who  at  this  time 
held  his  Court  at  Ghazni.  Dissensions,  however,  arising  in  the  camp  of  Jelliil  al 
din,  followed  by  the  defection  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  supporters,  induced 
Chengiz  Eh^n  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  advance  in  person  upon 
Ghazni,  whence,  as  has  already  been  stated,  Jell^l  al  din  retreated,  and  was 
brought  to  action  on  the  Indus,  where  he  nobly  defended  himself  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity; and,  in  his  equally  bold  passage  of  the  river  itself,  when  all  was  lost,  he 
elicited  the  involuntary  admiration  of  his  barbarian  adversary. 

1  Price  (Habib  al  Sair),  il  486,  518,  520,  &c.;  D'Herbelot,  Article  '^Genghiz 
Ehan." 
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Beyond  this  spot  Chengiz  Khin*s  Indian  conquests  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  extended,  as  he  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  with  the  dispatdi  of  one  of 
his  Generals  to  ravage  the  country,  which  was  efibcted  in  the  full  measure  of 
Moghul  ferocity  as  fjir  as  Multto  and  Lahdr^ 

No.  20. 
Silver.     Weight,  47  gr.     Very  scarce.    {Small  thick  Cbin,  wUh  dotted  Margins.) 


Obv. 


Rbv. 


-x-JL^^I  ^.^s-'  ^»  (jj :>J 


CD^ 


;    ^    ;    >>    ^    ti   r^l   _)jLjUI 


Silver.     Weight,  48  gr. 


No.  Si. 


A  Coin  nmilar  to  the  above,  but  having  the  name  and  title  written 
in  the  more  modem  form  of  Kufic  characters  as  two  distinct  words 


No.:^^. 

Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  63  gr.    (Coin  of  a  similar  character  and  form  of 
letters  to  No.  20,) 

Obv.    As  above,  No.  20. 


Bbv. 


JL. 


i^\   ^l 


^  — 3j^ 


A  Coin  of  Chengiz  ElUin  (BokhiM)  is  described  by  Frsehn.    Die  MOnzen,  p.  67. 


>  Price,  ii.  620;  De  Guignes,  ii.  278,  et  teq.;  AbOl  Faraj,  p.  293,  &c 
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XNCERTI. 

No,  S3^ 

SilTflr  md  Copper.     Weighty  44  gr.     (Tkroe  apecimena  m  the  M;vfl«oo  collectioik) 

Oliv.  A  tydelj-fomied  figure  of  a  Bull,  f&emg  to  the  left,  uppareotly  lU  m 
rmng  postufe,  witli  the  toil  cf^t:  nJiove  the  b^k  of  tho  oaiuia), 
expreflaed  m  Persian  ktter%  is  the  word  ^^A  Ferwdn* 

Bkv,     Area  (in  Ul^foimed  Kujk  clizufaokri). 
M&rg«     I J  legible^ 


1 


No.  if4. 
Silver  aud  Copper.     Weight,  40  ^, 

Odv.     Horeemsn  in  Tb^^^^  fkctn$  Ut  tht!  kft,  uid  ir)"    T^fttl  impcffiscily 
formed^  the  If  beiog  completely  rt'TCraed*  -/ 

Rev.     Persian  characters, 

?■ 


^:  •--  ^ 


■  fm  j«^^iig^ 


Jt^JU 


6S 


iM   U 


-^  .^ 


^     ^'-'  Ji 
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Abt.  X» — On  th0  Inscriptions  at  Van;  by  the  Rkv. 
E,  HfNcicfi,  D.D. 

[Read  4th  December,  1847.] 


§  I.  My  object  in  the  present  Paper  is  to  explain  tbe  system  of 
writing  which  has  been  u«ed  in  the  Van  Inscriptions,  and  to  §how  the 
nature  of  the  language  in  which  they  have  been  composed.  I  wish  to 
en:ihle  my  readers  to  judge  for  themeolves  as  to  the  correctneaa  of  my 
conclusions;  bat  I  do  not  consider  it  either  necessary  or  expedient 
that  they  should  travel  to  them  by  the  same  path  which  I  took  myself, 
1  prefer  conducting  them  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  point  which  I 
reached  circuitoufily,  and  after  frequently  retracing  ray  steps.  It  will 
be  desirable  that  the  reader  should  be  able  to  refer  to  the  vohimo 
of  the  Journal  Asiatique,  (Third  Series,  No.  LIL,)  which  containa 
Sch  oil's  Plate?,  and  also  to  the  inscription  copied  by  Miihlbacb, 
published,  I  believe,  at  Berlin,  and  reprinted  in  this  country  by  the 
Syro-Egyptian  Society.  If  he  cannot  consult  these  inscriptions  him- 
^If,  he  must  take  on  trust  the  statements  which  I  make  concerning 
them. 

§  2.  The  most  important  of  the  Van  Inscriptions  are  those  from 
the  rocks  of  Khorkhor,  numbered  11.  to  VIL  These  six  columns  con- 
tain a  continued  text,  which  is  unfortunately  mutilated  in  many  places 
by  the  eficct  of  cannon-balls;  but  a  remarkable  oircumstance  greatly 
facilitates  the  reading  of  them:  they  contain  portions  of  thirteen  dif- 
ferent consecutive  inscriptions,  which  commence  alike  and  have  much 
matter  in  common.  A  comparison  of  the  different  places  where  the 
corresponding  passages  of  the  text  are  found,  enables  us  to  supply  the 
defective  letters  with  certainty  iu  a  great  number  of  the  lines*  This 
comparison  proves  very  clearly  that  the  inscriptions  have  in  no  case 
been  copied  with  that  accuracy,  which  Schulz's  statements  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  though  his  errors  are  not  very  considerable,  except  at  the 
top  of  the  column  numbered  IV,,  where  he  acknowledges  his  inability 
to  copy  correctly,  owing  to  his  position  with  respect  to  the  inscribed 
hWQck  and  to  a  precipice  beneath  it.  The  places  in  the  six  columns  at 
^hich  the  aeyeral  inscripUoua  begin,  are  known  from  a  comparison 
with  the  inscriptions  numbered  XII.  and  XLII.,  and  with  that  of 
Miihlbach ;  which  last  all  commence  in  the  same  manner  a^  they  do. 
Their  first  linc«  are  11.  17;  UL  5.  25,  51;  IV.  20,  i6;  V.  U,  42,  67; 
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VL  11,  38^70.     The  cliaracters  with  wbicli  these  inicfiptioni  begm 

are  the  fgliowiug:— - 

5  3-1  have  here  placed  in  parenthesaB  five  characters  which  arc 
only  c>eca&joiially  inserted,  and  which  canuot  therefore  be  easeniml 
parts  of  the  test,  The  occasional  insertion  of  certain  characters  in 
tbie  manner  was  noticed  by  Grotefond;  and  be  correctly  inferred  thai 
the  characters  thus  inserted  were  Towels^  and  that  the  reason  of  their 
being  inserted  was  to  enable  the  writer  to  terminate  all  bis  lines  at 
the  end  of  words.  The  number  of  characters  thus  inserted  is  rery 
small]  and  a  comparison  of  the  Tarions  texts  which  are  found  repeated, 
shows  that  a  word  was  neve?  divided  between  two  lines  in  the  Van 
system,  any  more  than  it  was  in  the  Babylonian,  In  addition  to  these 
principles  laid  down  by  Grotefendj  I  observe  that  each  vowel  which 
the  writer  might  omit  or  insert  ad  libitum  waa  restricted  to  follow 
Icertaln  charaeters,  I  infer  that  these  characters  were  syllabic,  andjl 
that  they  all  terminated  with  the  to  wets  that  are  found  to  be  occa- 
sionally inserted  after  them.  Though  it  is  some  years  since  Grotefend 
laid  down  these  elementary  principles  of  this  mode  of  writing,  he  has 
I  believe  made  no  further  progress  in  reading  it,  and  no  attempts  at  all 
at  interpreting  it.  According  to  this  principle,  t^^  YI,  and  ^T? 
would  be  vowels;  ^i^l^  and  >^yy<y  would  be  syllables  terminating 
in  the  vowel  ^ ;  ^^]]  and  ^j  in  y][;  and  J^  in  ^y][.  It  will 
appear  hereafter  that  these  are  not  the  only  vowels;  and  of  coarse 
there  are  many  more  syllables  terminating  in  v^owels. 

§  4.  The  sentence  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  inscriptions 
II. — VII.  is  the  following,  which  is  found  in  them  no  less  than  41 
times,  and  which  also  begins  the  detached  inscription,  VIII.  It  is 
divided  into  three  groups  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  25  or  26  of  the 
places  where  it  occurs,  the  middle  group,  as  I  have  divided  them,  is 
wanting;  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
inscription  VIII.,  where  the  lines  are  short,  and  the  sentence  divided 
into  three  of  them,  each  of  the  two  first  groups  occupies  an  entire 
line. 
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T  have  continued  to  mark  by  parentliesea  characters  which  appear  to 
he  non-essential,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  a  fourth  vowel, 
tlll^.  I  must  observe,  that  the  first  word  ia  often  written  with  ^T 
in  place  of  the  two  cbaractere  •-'11^  ^W  ^^  would  appear  that 
thk  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  eaying  room. 

f  5.  As  the  Inflcription  XIL  commences  in  the  same  m:inner  as 
those  in  tbe  seriesj  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  a  sentence  which  occars 
hero  so  frequently  should  not  be  wanting  there.  It  is  not  to  be  met 
with,  howeyer;  but  in  lieu  of  it  we  have  the  following  in  lino  2^\  and 
of  the  three  groups  into  wbich  I  have  divided  it,  tbe  first  occurs  at  the 
end  of  line  6,  and  the  third  at  the  beginning  of  lino  7,  tbe  second  being 
omitted.  In  Miihlbaeh's  inscription,  fbis  last  abbreviated  sentence  ia 
found  three  times,  lines  6,21,  and  34;  in  two  of  which  places  the  final 
vowel  t^n  is  omitted. 

On  comparing  this  sentence  with  the  former,  we  find  that  the  last 
word  is  the  same  in  both ;  that  the  conclusion  of  tbe  second  group  is 
tbe  same  in  both ;  that  the  former  part  of  tbe  second  group  in  c,  is  the 
mme  as  tbe  former  part  of  the  first  group  in  h,  and  that  tbe  remainder 
of  the  first  group,  a  termination,  is  also  the  termination  of  tbe  first 
^oup  in  c  and  of  tbe  second  groups.  Now,  when  wo  combine  tbc«e 
facta  with  the  remarkable  one,  that  tbe  initial  character  in  all  the 
first  and  second  groups  is  the  non-phonetic  prefix,  which  begins 
Median  and  Babylonian  names  of  men,  we  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to 
conclude  that  the  third  group  is  a  rerb;  that  tbe  first  group  is  the 
proper  name  of  a  man,  probably  a  king,  wbich  ib  its  subject ;  and  that 
the  eeoond  group  is  either  a  proper  name  iu  the  genitive  witb  a  noun 
signifying  eon,  or  else  a  patronymic  adjective*  But  what  verb  can 
occur,  in  connexion  with  one  and  the  same  subject,  so  often  as  forty-ono 
times  in  six  columns  of  about  350  lines*  The  analogy  of  the  Bcbistun 
Inscriptions  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  word  "  says;"'  and  no  other 
is  admissible.     It  is,  then^  to  bo  preeomed  that  the  meaning  of  the 
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«©ttteiic0  5,  iij  "  B,  the  eon  of  C,  aays/*  and  of  c,  "  A,  the  bqq  of 
B,  says/' 

§  6.  To  test  tbo  accuracy  of  this  eoticludon  reeonree  may  be  Lad 
to  the  inicriptioB  XLIL  which  I  have  aUo  pointed  out  as  beginning 
in  the  eame  manner  a^  those  alreafly  noticed,  Here^  again,  we  have  n 
sentence  not  identical  with  either  of  the  pfecedingi  but  anaJogoua  ta 
them.    In  lines  6,  12,  18,  29  we  find, 

T  r  *^  {AW)  T?  ^    y?  >m  *=!?    (^ 

The  first  group  here  ia  the  former  part  of  the  eeeond  group  in  h^  with 
the  nsuaJ  termination  *)^  annexed  to  it.  Thesentetjce  would  accord- 
ingly signify  ^'  C  eays*"  In  XVIl.  we  meet  with  this  proper  name 
followed  by  a  group  iimilar  to  that  which  is  eeoond  in  the  former  jsen- 
tencee;  and  this  preceded  by  a  eimilar  pair  of  groups.  The  four 
groups  occur  in  the  same  order  in  seyeral  places  in  the  inscription^ 
(see  Ones  28  and  29^  and  again  32  and  33^)  but  the  preceding  verb 
never  follows  them.     The  groups  arOj 

T  --V  -m  kt  -tt<t  «=n  4^  jty^  ^ 

and,     T    V    -^    m^    Vi    ^ 

These  would  be  "  D,  the  son  of  A,"  and  "  C,  the  son  of  D."  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  kings  D  and  C  reigned  together  for  some  time,  the 
father  having  taken  his  son  into  partnership  with  him  in  fiis  old  age. 
It  appears  also  that  the  father  of  D  had  the  same  name  as  his  great- 
grandson. 

§  7.  It  was  remarked  by  Grotefend  that  the  Van  Inscriptions  dif- 
fered in  style.  In  some  there  were  intersecting  wedges;  in  others  two 
wedges,  one  on  each  side  of  a  wedge  or  wedges,  were  substituted  for 
a  single  wedge  intersecting  them,  as  >->-T>-  for  >^>r-j  *^r^  for  ijA. 
Grotefend  correctly  inferred  that  the  inscriptions  in  which  the  wedges 
intersected  were  the  more  ancient,  and  this  inference  may  now 
be  tested  by  what  has  just  appeared  respecting  the  order  of  the 
kings  who  speak  in  the  several  inscriptions.  In  fact,  all  the  in- 
scriptions in  which  A  and  B  are  the  speakers  have  non-intersecting 
wedges;  and  so  also  have  most  of  the  inscriptions  of  C.  Some 
of  these,  however,  and  the  inscription  XVIL,  while  C  still  reigned 
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in  conjuDCtion  with  his  ffttlier,  have  intersecting  wedgee.  So,  too. 
Lave  the  more  ancient  inscriptions  XXXVL  and  L,  which  have  yet 
further  marks  of  difference  in  the  characters.  Of  these  two  inscrip- 
tions the  former  bears  the  name  D,  which  occurs  four  times,  twice  in 
each  of  its  two  linefl  which  surround  a  circular  stone.  It  ia  badly 
copiedf  and  has  also  been  ranch  injured  by  having  crosses  cut  in  it 
over  the  inscription;  but  a  very  material  variation  of  the  king's 
name  is  found  in  it  The  Inat  chiuucter  is  ^Ty  in  place  of  "^^ 
This  difference  cannot  affect  the  identity  of  the  name;  but  the  fathers 
name  in  this  inscnption  differa  bo  much  from  the  name  in  XVI L, 
XII.i  and  Mj  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  thid  inscription  was  the 
work  of  the  father  of  C ;  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  more  ancient 
kin^  of  the  same  name.  However  this  may  be,  the  king  named  in  I., 
18  clearly  the  same  as  the  father  of  the  king  in  XXXVI. 

§  8.  The  following  then  is  the  order  of  the  inscriptions  in  point  of 
kiiiquity. 

L     -     -         .     XXXVI,     -    -     -    -     XVII,  DandC. 

XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVT,  XXIX,  XXX,  XXXI,  (mostly 

fragments),     C. 

The  above  have  intersecting  wedges. 

XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII, 
XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXXII,  XXXIII,  XXXIV,  XXXV, 
XXXVII,  XXXIX,  XLIL      a 

II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII.         B. 

XII,  XXXVIII,  XL,  XLI,  M,        A, 

?'ar  the  greatest  number  of  inscriptions  bear  the  name  of  C;  but  they 
are  mostly  fragments,  and  of  little  importance.  I  should  observe,  ajs 
Grotefeud  has  already  done,  that  the  tbiee  inscriptions  XXXIII, 
XXXIV,  and  XXXV,  on  three  sides  of  an  altar,  are  in  fact  but  one 
inscription^  each  three  lines  being  regarded  as  one. 

$  9*  The  means  by  which  the  values  of  the  different  characters  are 
to  be  ascertained  are  the  following;  and  it  is  desirable  that  different 
means  should  be  applied  to  each  character,  tn  order  to  attain  as 
complete  certainty  as  pcjsfiible. 

1st.  Comparison  of  the  characters  with  Median  and  Babylonian 
ones  similarly  fonned*  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  a  character  had 
the  same  value  at  Van  as  in  Media  and  Babylonia,  where  it  had  the 
same  value  in  both  places;  and  abo,  that  when  it  wa*  only  used  in 
one  place,  it  had  at  Van  the  same  value  as  there. 
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2nd.  Interchange  of  characters,  and  difiepeat  modes  of  writing  th© 
s&mB  word. 

3rd.  The  principle  of  tho  vowels ^  explained  in  §  3.  As  the  vaJues 
of  the  Babjlanian  characters  are  often  irory  uncertain  u&  respects  their 
vowel  elemeute,  this  principle  la  partionlarly  eer?ioeable  with  reejieet 
to  them. 

4th.  Comparison  of  names  of  conntries  with  their  aquivalente  in 
other  laognsges. 

5  th.  Gmmmatical  forme  oompared  with  those  in  cognate  Ian- 
guagei. 

With  respect  to  the  two  laat,  there  is  need  of  great  cantion.  They 
are  rather  to  he  considered  m  tests  of  the  correctness  of  values  already 
ascertained,  than  a^  means  of  inTestigating  values;  until,  a  largo 
number  of  values  being  already  eetablishedj  and  also  in  the  latter  caso 
th©  languages  to  which  that  of  tho  inscriptions  is  cognate  being  clearly 
ascertained,  these  may  he  need  as  helps  to  ascertain  the  remaining 
characters* 

§  10,  I  begin  with  ^r^  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  a 
vowel  J  and  to  terminate  the  compound  sounds  e:i:preeeed  by  fe-^-Y** 

{y^Jtj  *"Tf^T  ^^  T*"^  ^^^  *^^  character  it«elfj  as  well  as  »-yT<T 
in  which  it  inheres,  are  easily  recognized  in  both  Median  and  Baby- 
lonian. In  Median,  the  character  ^^  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  indeed 
all  vowels  are ;  but  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its  value  from  the 
common  character  ^^iJy  representing  ya  in  dahyvLicsh  and  arija^ 
which  is  plainly  compounded  of  it  and  of  the  character  corresponding 
to  Yl.  In  Babylonian,  the  value  of  the  character  before  us,  ^^, 
L.  12*,  is  evident  from  its  commencing  the  3rd  person  singular  mas- 
culine of  verbs,  as  well  as  from  its  being  an  element  in  ^^YI, 
L.  249,  which  in  form  and  value  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Median 
ya,  ^>^YY-  This  value  of  ^^  is  confirmed  by  that  of  >^YY<Y>  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  it  is  the  terminal  vowel.  This  last  character 
corresponds  to  the  Median  ►YYY<>  and  to  the  Babylonian  >^YY<Y,  L-  73. 
The  value  of  the  Median  character  is  determined  by  its  use  in  bakh- 
tansh  and  axiya;  and,  so  far  as  the  consonantal  part  is  concerned,  the 
Babylonian  character  is  equally  certain,   occurring  after  da  in  the 

*  I  use  L.  to  express  '^  Lapidary.**  The  lapidary  characters  are  numbered 
according  to  the  list  of  287  characters  which  occur  in  the  Great  Inscription  at  tiie 
India  House,  published  many  years  ago  by  the  East  India  Company. 
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n^mes  o( Dariti^  tkud  Gadam.  We  may  coosider  it  intu  as  certain 
that  r£  h  tbo  vowel  t;  perha{»s  not  to  the  exclusion  of  y  or  ya; 
and  that  ^^<}  is  ri, 

§  IL  Tho  value  of  t:TyTt  ^  a  vowel  b  easily  determined  from 
the  Median  and  Babylonian.  The  Median  equivalent  tTYT  repre- 
eenis  the  sylJahle  before  n  in  the  tranBcription  of  dahymi/lm  or 
dahaynnam;  and  though  Weeiergaard  valued  this  as  yw,  and  I 
adopted  this  value  myself  formerly,  I  now  think  it  to  have  been 
simply  w;  at  any  rate  it  must  have  in  the  present  inacriptions  a 
simple  vowel  value,  and  the  only  one  conaistent  with  the  Median 
valne  is  u.  The  Babylonian  character^  ^tttr  j  ^*  ^^>  ^  ^^T  clearly 
an  eqoivalent  of  the  Hebrew  \  whether  as  a  aemi-vowel  or  a  voweL 
It  begins  the  name  of  Ormazd,  after  the  non-phonetic  prefix,  in  H.; 
and  in  NR.  12,  it  terminates  the  name  Parthaws,,  We  have  seen 
that  ^f-  terminates  with  this  vowel.  Now  this  letter  will  be  found 
on  comparison  to  correspond  to  the  Babylonian  characterf  ^ ,  L.  2g, 
which  tcrminatee  one  of  the  words  uaed  to  express  '* created''  in 
the  passage  which  commences  the  principal  inscriptionB^  and  which 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  other ^  That  the  consonant  in  the  value 
of  this  charocter  is  it  can  admit  of  no  donbt :  for  it  terminates  the 
name  of  Ionia  (Kiuranu}^  and  it  is  replaced  by  a  common  and  well- 
estahlisheil  form  of  «,  ^^T,  L.  1*0,  in  the  word  "created"  in  K.  4. 
I  accordingly  give  to  ^f-  the  value  nu.  Another  character  in  wliich 
cYTfc  inheres  is  t^y.  This  appears  from  comparing  IV.  45  with 
V.  13,41.  Now  this  character  is  evidently  identical  with  a  Bahylonian 
one^  M^Tj  L.  260,  which  in  the  name  of  Ormazd,  as  written  in  L  10 
of  Flandin's  86th  plate,  (one  of  the  copies  of  D,)  is  substituted  for  the 
luual  character,  ^T<y,   L*  268,  which  begins  the  name  of  Darius*. 


^  Tb©  words  are  >jl3n*  Hhkunuy  and  y\yy^  kvnu*u.  Both  seem  to  be 
plurals ;  as  are  most  douiib  and  verbs  referring  to  gods  or  tdngs*  The  ▼arUtion 
in  K  4,  is  snguLar, 

*  Tbifl  id  a  mistake.  I  am  now  quite  satiafiiMl  that  Fkndin  has  given  an 
erroDOQUS  copy  of  this  part  of  the  tiiscription*  He  Iias  takea  into  the  tcntli  line 
ebamoiers  whieli  in  the  ortgiujd  tUHxl  below  ilic  true  ouefi,  in  the  twelfth  line, 
wh(^re  thc^  coropode  thi?  word  Maduta^  "many/*  The  argument,  therefore,  which 
I  have  given  in  the  text,  for  this  charaetcr  liaring  the  vaIuc  du^  is  of  no  weight 
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And  it  h  well  worthy  of  nDti^e  that,  this  ohange  haritig  been  made, 
the  sculptor  substitnted  ^^,  our  C^fffE:,  ftir  tho  rowel  or  semi- 
vowel  which  usually  cod  dudes  the  name.  In  seveml  other  word^  in 
the  Babylonian  iuseriptiona  we  have  ^^  followed  by  t^S:.  A 
dmila^  chamcter  occurs  in  one  Median  word,  D*  1  fi,  where  its  value  is 
nectissarily  a  syllable  beginning  with  (  or  d;  and  I  think  we  maj  be 
pretty  confident  that  both  there  and  at  Van  it  was  in  or  du, 

§  12,  There  remain  two  cbaraeters,  which  on  the  prineiplo  laid 
down  in  §  4  ntc  vowels;  namely,  Hand  tY|f.      The  former  i&   per- 
fectly Identified  with  the   Babylonian   character,  L.  4,  which,  after 
the  non-phonetic  prefix,  begins  the  names  answering  to  Anramazkdd 
and  ffalMmmiuhiga;    and   whieb   k  sometimes^   bat  not  always?, 
inserted  in  the  name  of  Darius  after  each  of  the  ay Uabie  cbaract«ra 
da  and  ^a.     It  is  then  the  Hebrew  H)  both  m  a  breathings  and  as 
representing  the  long  Towel  d.     The  other  character  corresponds  to 
the  Babylonian  one,  ^^  or  t^J,  h.  135,  which  in  the  Persepolitaa 
Inscriptions  begins  the  word  **  I  made,"  and  that  answering  to  jmli^ 
ffihU  in  NB.  34.     The  preceding  character  begins  other  first  persons 
singular;  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  both  characters  were  used 
alike  as  a  breathing  at  the  beginning  of  words ;  but  TI  alone  appears 
capable  of  being  used  as  long  a  in  the  middle  of  a  word.     Now  as 
these  two  vowels,  Yl  and  ^YI,  are  inserted,  with  a  view  to  lengthen 
words,  after  distinct  characters,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  equi- 
valent.     I  accordingly  value  them  as  a  and  a;  making  YI  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  use  of  the  identical  Babylonian  character  as   d. 
The  Median  character  JL  was  valued  by  Westergaard  as  h,  and  by 
myself  as  i.     This  value,  however,  I  corrected  to  a,  on  account  of  the 
word  JL  >-  >-,  which  I  formerly  read  iX-;  but  I  have  since  observed 
that  ^^TT^  is  always  used  for  k  after  i,  and  that  >-  >-   requires  an 
a  to  precede  it.     I  accordingly  read  the  transcribed  Persian  words, 

whatever.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  is  its  value.  It  occurs  in 
the  name  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  Babylonian  cylinders,  between  ku  and 
r.ru;  and,  as  three  concurrent  r*8  are  inadmissible,  it  can  have  no  consonantal 
value  here  but  d.  The  Median  character  of  like  form  begins  with  d  or  /,  which 
affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  does  so  too;  and  that  it  ends  with  u  appears, 
independently  of  the  Van  Inscriptions,  from  the  above-mentioned  word  maduta; 
which  is  sometimes  written  with,  and  sometimes  without,  a  u  after  it.  (April, 
1848.) 
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IB  which  the  chiiJiu!ter  occurs,  da.^.mL  da^^.unam,  and  in  NR, 
daA.yatish,  It  is  posaible  that  the  Median  ^X  \%  the  equivalent  of 
our  ^Jj  5  bnt  the  Taloe  of  that  Median  ofaaraister  is  unknown*  and  ita 
eqalTalence  with  t:|][  ia  very  doubtful 

§  13,  The  long  dy  TI,  inheres  in  many  characters,  which  closely 
resemble  Babylonian  ones.  Such  is  ^Y,  already  mentioned  in  $  3, 
which  la  identical  with  the  Median  ^Y  or  ^Y,  ba  in  bafclrw^A,  and 
pa  in  wis/Uii»psL;  and  with  the  Babylonian  character,  *£y,  h.  111, 
which  represents  wa  in  Auram&shda,  wa  in  wwfimzAmM,  and  ha  in 
h&biritshf  on  some  of  the  Babylonian  bricks*  Whether  it  had  any  or 
all  of  these  values  is  best  asoertaiued  by  examining  the  names  of 
countries  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions.  These  are  distinguished 
precisely  as  in  Babylonian,  by  the  non-phonetic  prefix  >-^  =  ^'^j 
L,  23,  being  prefixed  to  them.  Another  non-phonetic  prefix  *^YY 
is  prefixed  to  names  of  cities.  This  is  not  used,  there  being  no  occasion 
for  it,  in  any  of  the  Achtemenian  Inscriptions  but  those  at  Behistnn, 
whore  in  all  probability  it  is  to  be  met  with.  In  Botta's  Plates  it 
is  Tory  common,  and  there  it  also  represents  the  word  "  a  city,**  as 
the  precefling  character,  to  b*.^  read  6<r»  represents  the  word  '*  a  country.*' 
Now  one  of  the  countries  most  frequently  named  is  found  written 
*-$:  ^y  ,£y  m)  ^.  See  IV.  47,  V.  G8.  Elsewhere  r^,  and 
another  character,  apparently  ^y^^l^,  are  substituted  for  J^^Z ;  com- 
pare VI.  60,  V.  35,  and  observe  the  similar  termination  in  IIL  12. 
The  close  of  the  word  in  all  these  instances  is  marked  by  the  end  of 
the  line,  or  by  the  commencement  of  some  known  word.  From  the 
above  variations  of  the  name  we  may  infer  thai  ^Y  ^Y,  the  last 
being  a  syllable  terminating  in  d,  is  the  root  of  this  proper  name,  and 
it  would  appear  that  ^^^  and  ^^  ^T^T^  '^^  case-endings;  and 
this  supposition  is  fully  confirmed  by  our  observing,  that  the  three 
names  of  kings,  A,  B,  and  C,  which,  when  subjects  of  the  verb  "eaySt" 
terminate  in  ^,  are  all  found  with  JE^  in  the  place  of  y ,  See 
II.  20;  XII.  S,  and  XLIL  .5;  and  with  difiTerent  terminations,  IL  18; 
XII.  2,  or  M,  3;  and  XXVIII.  4.  The  word  also  which  begins  the 
inscriptions  (sec  a),  and  which  I  take  to  terminate  in  Jty^,  (for  the 
following  characters  ara   frequently  found   detached   from  it,  as  in 
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II.  6,  9),  occurs  in  other  placea  witb  different  dbaractera  in  the 
pJace  of  J^;  ai,  e.  g,^  ^^  the  tafminatioti  of  the  nommativ©  in  tho 
kings'  names,  b  found  in  XIIL  15;  while  in  V-  25,  47,  we  haye 
^Tt  ^T^T^  '^  ^^  ^t&BA ;  the  last  character  heing  the  same  m  in  the 
Bwond  case  of  the  name  of  the  eountry  before  ns.  The  omiasion  of 
change  of  the  final  ^  in  the  kings'  names,  when  they  occar  in  the 
second  gronp,  will  probably  eocnr  to  all  my  rMuiera  as  eon  finning  this 
idea  of  the  language  having  cage-endings.  In  order,  then,  to  show  its 
Indo- Germanic  affinities,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  show  that  the 
terminations  which  we  hare  fonnd  for  the  nominativo  and  other  caBee 
are  aimilar  to  those  in  other  ludo-Gernmnic  languagea.  Deferring  this 
till  a  future  section,  I  proceed  to  coneider  the  name  before  us.  From 
the  frequency  with  which  the  name  occurs,  no  name  \b  more  likely  to 
oorre^pond  to  it  than  that  of  the  adjoining  countiy  of  Media,  Th« 
first  character  in  the  name  favours  this  supposition;  for  it  is  that 
which  begins  the  name  of  thia  coantry  at  Peraepolis,  Nakhsh-i-RuMam^ 
and  in  the  Khorsab&d  Inscriptions;  and  the  last  charajcter  cannot  ha 
inconsistent  with  it,  for  it  ia  Like  none  in  either  the  Median  or  the 
Persepolitan  Byllabaries.  I  accordingly  giro  it  for  ita  raltie,  or  at 
least  for  one  value,  da;  while  the  value  m(i  among  others  must  l»o 
assigned  to   ^Y. 

§   14.  Another  name  of  a  country  which  begins  with   ^Y  is  found 

in  III.  18.  It  is  --  t\  <T— TT<T  *^  -TTT^  T?  ^-  "^^^ 

form  of  ^y^>-YY<Y  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Babylonian  character 
which  represents  ar  in  the  names  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  The 
latter  is  not  only  found  on  the  Venice  Vase,  but  the  beginning  of  it 
has  lately  appeared  in  a  fragment  copied  by  Lottin  de  Laval,  on  the 
cover  of  a  late  work  of  Lbwenstern.  After  this  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  doubted  that  ^y***^TT<T  is  ar.  The  distinction  between  >^  and 
^^  is  in  this  word  very  marked,  but  in  some  other  places  where 
the  former  should  occur,  the  latter  has  been  substituted  for  it  by  the 

copyist.     The  former  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Babylonian  *^*^ 

L.  200,  (cf.  III.  41,  of  the  great  inscription  at  the  India  House, 
with  its  transcription  in  Porter,)  which  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Third  Persepolitan  Inscriptions ;  but  I  am  unable  to  fix  its  value  from 
any  Babylonian  data.      I  think,  however,  that  the  present  name 
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must  be  road  pdrthawA  or  pdrtAuA^  gi^iwg  ^^  Ef  ^^^  ^aluo  p^  ns 
well  AS  m^,  and  to  this  character  tAa  or  thu,  I  prefer  tho  former  for 
a  reason  that  will  hereafter  appear*  I  take  ly^,  of  course,  for  a 
eaae-endiog. 

§  15,  There  is  a  very  eommon  name  of  which  tho  radical  part 
appears  to  be  »-^  S:yj  ^«y  (p)  J^,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  d  is  the  vowel  with  which  >-«Y  terminates.  It  occurs  III.  41, 
and  V,  43,  with  and  without  ^  and  foUowe^l  hy  fc^  tTI;  in  IV, 
U  it  has  C:yj  ^y^Jt  in  place  of  the  two  la^t  characters;  and  in 
XII.  3  the  word  occurs  twice;  the  first  time  prohahly  as  in  IV.  11, 
though  the  copyist  had  substituted  a  difibrent  and  I  heliere  non- 
existing  character  for  tTI  ^  the  second  time  witli  a  different  termi- 
nation from  any  that  we  have  yet.  Jy^  is  evidently  the  Median  >«; 
the  value  of  which  I  had  fixed  as  ^ta  long  before  I  examined  the  Van 
lodcriptiona^  though  in  my  original  Median  alphabet  I  *made  it  /tar\ 
The  Babylonian  character  with  which  it  agrees  is  either  ^^  ^ 
L.  102)  or  Sffvy  ^-  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  which  the  consonantal  value 
18  unquestionably  n.  As  ^^  is  one  of  the  letters  after  which 
^YI  16  inserted  ad  libitnmy  its  value  must  be  na.  It  is  possible^ 
however,  that  it  may  also  admit  the  value  of  simple  fi;  and  this  I 
believe  to  be  the  case  not  only  in  this  instance,  but  in  others  where  a 
eoQSOnant  hajs  a  short  a  Inherent  in  it.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  a 
eaae-ending;  and  n  appears  more  likely  to  be  such  than  tuu  The 
name  of  the  country  is  now  known  except  bb  to  the  value  of  the  con- 
sonantal part  of  *-«T,  It  is  a -Sua,  Now,  considering  that  Ar- 
taeaia  was,  like  Media,  a  conn  try  bordering  on  that  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  that  this  name  is  written  in  very  various  ways  in  the  different 
Cuneiform  languages,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew; — Armina  and  Ar» 
maniya  in  Persic;  Harminiya  in  Median;  Manama  in  Babylonian 
(Botta);  Ap/A*»ta  in  Greek;  and  *30  in  Hebrew;  considering  thii?,  I 
88ji  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  name  of  this  country  should  be 

I  It  U  most  pahalto  thai  th*  Ksdiaa  value  is  nari  the  fttua  r,  which  had  Tcrv 
much  thtf  nature  of  a  fowol,  being  ofton  aninialatod  to  the  consonant  which  be^an 
the  foUowiag  tyllahla.    Set  tJie  fbllowiag  note.    ( April.  1848.1 
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expressed  hj  AmMna,  taking  *-«y  for  an   equiTaloDt  of   t|*       1 
consider  this  ebaracter  to  be  eqmvaJent  to  tho  Buby Ionian  kpid&ij 
183j  wliich  genemllj  oommenoea  the  name  of  Babylon  on  the  bricka 
and  in   the  great   inscriptiaD   at  the  India  Honsc.     In  fact,  if  tlie 
three  horizontal  wedges  be  written  twice,  one  sot  under  the  othefi 
wo  shall  have  a  cofsire  equiyalent  of  L.  183,  which  was  in  n^e  In 
the  ago  of  Nebuehadttes^ar,       Now   in    XI L  4  wo   hare  the   n&md 
»-C   *^^T    ?^   l^TT   ^t>    ^Tt?  ^^^  ^^  *'^^  following  line  the  aame 
occurs  again  with  tlfyy^    after  tHfy,  and  *y>   ^fj  omitted,  which 
matt  therefore  bo  a  case-ending,  or  a  diatmot  word.      That  ^TTT^  it 
the  rowel  with  which  1ETT  terminates  appears  from  the  common  word 
T?    Hn    (^TTT^)    ^5    oomp,  VIIL  a,  M.  35.     The  Taino  of  ^ 
oan  acarcely  be  miataken,   it   being  idontleal   in   form  with    ^Z^  p 
L<  225,  which  repreeents  the  second  syllable  in  the  name  of  Babylon 
On  several  of  the  bricks.     We  havcj  tbon^  only  to  give  the  vaJan 
rw  to  the  unknown  character  TfcTTj  which  we  bare  found  already  to 
terminate  in  u^  and  the  name  will  be  hahin^.      This  confirms  the  sup* 

position  that    >-«T    and   ^Y   are  equivalent,   and  shows  that  they 
have  both  the  values  mdy  bd,  and  pa.     I  believe  that  this  character 

corresponds  to  the  Babylonian    \^^  L-  163,  which   has   the  same 

value.      That  character  is  sometimes  formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
some  degree  of  similarity  to  the  one  before  us. 

§  16.  Among  the  names  which  begin  with  the  prefix  >^^yY, 
determinative  of  cities,  that  which  is  most  easily  recognized  is 
>-^YY  ^^  ij^  ^^TTj  ^^ich  occurs  several  times.  It  is  found  in 
M.  1 9  followed  by  another  proper  name,  which  fixes  its  termination. 
The  new  character  ^^  is  well  known  as  having  the  value  nV,  and 


*  The  value  of  this  character,  and  of  its  equivalents  signifying  "  king,"  can,  I 
think,  be  proved  to  be  nir  or  nil;  but  the  terminal  sound  was,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  assimilated  to  that  of  the  consonant  which  commenced  the  following 
syllable.  Thus  it  should  be  read  nis  in  A.kharrui,^n,nis,si,ya  and  nin  in  the  word 
before  us,  nin,nu.wu  In  Median,  we  must  either  suppose  that  this  kind  of  assi- 
milation prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  or  that  ar,  any  anty  and  ang  were  undistin- 
guished.    I  incline  to  the  former  supposition,  for  reasons  which  it  ^would  be  out  of 
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wbeu  alone  signifying  "  king^*  in  all  the  Babylonian  writinga.  The  two 
first  ohameterd  are  then  nuntt.  It  mi^bt  be  thought  that  *^TT  wfui 
equivalent  to  5:^11^,  »«  it  generally  follows  syllables  terminating 
with  this  ToweL  It  is  inconsistent  with  this,  however,  that  in  the 
common  word  TI  TtTT  *^TT  ^y>  ►?>»  ^^  which  the  two  first  and 
two  last  characters  may  be  read  Slu-nan^  ^TIT^  *®  inserted  after 
l^yy   in  IV.  51;  of.  M*  9,  where  it  is  wanting,   as  it  generally  is. 

This  word  is  obviously  from  the  same  theme  as  TJ  ]^TT  (^ T TT^)  ^ 
noted  in  the  last  section ;  and  if  we  compare  with  these  two  words 
•->-y»-  »->-  ^y^T^  (^B)  ^  ^»  found  in  XL.  1  in  a  similar 
context  with  the  first  of  them,  and  >-*-y*-  ***^  ^T^T^  (^)  ^ 
in  XUL  15,  we  must  conclude  that  the  case-ending  *^| )  Jy>  Jyi^ 
must  begin  with  w,  and  that  the  vowel  after  this  is  probably  t,  A 
theme  in  %  giving  tnaw,  one  in  u  may  be  expected  to  give  uwinatif 
seeing  that  soinething  is  interposed  between  u  and  7ian.  This 
is  confirmed  by  observing  that  the  word  t^|J  ^}^  Jtt*-  ►?!► 
occurs  in  YIII.  12  without  a  vowel;  while  in  XXXIL  0  we  have 
^Tt  *^TT  ^^  >TV  ^Tt  ^^^  *^®  vowel  i  inserted ;  and  these  appear 
to  be  inflections  of  the  same  word.  I  accordingly  give  to  this  cha- 
meter  the  value  un.  The  name  is  thus  Ninuwi.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  corresponding  name  in  hieroglyphics  terminates  with  ttm 
ieaveifi;  and  that  in  BotWs  plates  with  fl  Y«.  This  is  e<)uivalent 
to  the  tteo  leave$^  %  as  T!   itself  is  to  the  iingh  haf^  K. 

piftce  to  bnng  forward.  I  think  thiit  the  fimd  r  sometimes  retained  Ha  soimd  and 
aometimtiii  took  that  of  the  following  consonant ;  Uut  I  cannot  admit  that  it  took 
that  of  a  naaal,  when  a  tma&l  did  not  follow,  I  read  ad,da,ra,  not  an*da.ra,  for 
Oadara;  the  proper  value  of  the  firat  chajracter  being  unquestionably  ar;  and  if 
this  be  the  first  character  of  the  naukc  of  Cambyaes^  as  I  have  been  told,  I  should 
there  read  it  «6,  not  am.  It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  terminal  r 
m^i  be  sounded  with  its  proper  value  before  any  oonsonanU  Wo  have  for 
examplea,  Hardastana,  Harbaya^  Harminij^^  Karht,  and  Paraa^  in  all  of  whioh 
the  r  was  probably  sounded ;  and  it  m^ui  have  been  so  in  the  name  of  XerxeS| 
when  written!  as  it  often  it,  with  an  «  between  the  nr  and  the  «a,*  for  a  concur* 
rauoe  of  throe  #*«  is  quite  loadmiaable*  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  tenniuaJ  n 
«M  also  asBimilated,  when  it  preceded  r  and  probably  »;  bnt  it  was  oertainly 
touided  in  the  verbal  termination  n/t,  where  it  is  characteristic,  and  I  presume 
beCore  all  oonBonants  hot  those  which  I  have  mentioned*  I  belie  ire  these  facta 
fflspseiing  Median  and  Babylonian  assimilation  have  not  been  stated;  and  It  writ 
be  of  inportaiioe  in  our  present  enquiries  to  keep  them  in  -view.    (April,  1848). 
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§  IT-  Beforo  procseeding  any  furtker,  I  fckink  it  right  to  eianime 
some  of  the  caso-endingB  wliicb  we  Have  di»ooTerod,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  chivnieter  of  the  language.  That  of  the  nominative  singular 
is  Y,  which  "^e  have  found  following  the  four  vowek,  a  (f  4}, 
^  (§  fi)i  ^  (§§  *.  ^»  13),  and  11  (§  16).  It  appears  from  §  7  that  ^ 
m  ec^aivaJent  to  ^Tfi  ^^^  ^^  hitter  is  clearly  identical  in  form  with 
the  Median  t^y|,  occnrring  in  WiVit&spa,  stina,  iSlendra,  &o,,  and 
having  the  value  8  or  &h.  There  is  alao  a  Bahy Ionian  character  of 
nearly  the  same  form,  ^TT,  L>  &0j  which  ie  found  between  ni  and  H 
in  the  name  Eakkamanisi^j  and  which  the  value  a  will  very  well 
enit.  The  eharaeter  'i^  itielf  is  almoit  identical  in  form  with  a 
Median  letter,  >-^^  which  folio wa  h  in  the  name  of  Xerxos,  Khs^ia- 
yarsMi  and  must  therefore  have  ha4  the  value  m  or  d,  I  formerly 
gave  it  the  latter  of  these;  but  this  was  because  I  took  for  granted 
that  it  was  the  initial  character  in  the  name  of  Indiai  Sindm,  On 
examining  into  Westergaard*s  Btatementj  I  think  it  probable  that 
this  incomplete  character  should  be  completed  diiFercntly;  and,  afl 
there  are  other  uu questionable  instances,  in  which  the  Median  writing 
oiaitteJ  to  expreaa  a  }j  in  tl in  middle  of  a  word,  I  see  do  objection 
to  the  value  sa,  as  that  of  the  Median  >-^.  The  final  vowel  might 
be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  word  as  was  that  in  JT^  na,  under 
similar  circumstances.  Now,  in  all  the  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
the  normal  termination  of  the  nominative  singular  is  5,  though  in 
some  of  them  it  disappears,  either  altogether,  or  after  certain  vowels, 
or  except  when  followed  by  certain  consonants  in  the  following 
word.  We  cannot  then,  I  think,  hesitate  to  perceive  in  this  termi- 
nation of  the  nominative  a  second  analogy  with  this  family  of  lan- 
guages; the  first  being  the  circumstance  of  its  having  its  nouns 
inflected  at  all.  Again  the  termination  ti,  which  we  have  found  to  be 
that  of  another  case,  replacing  s  after  both  d  and  t,  is  an  admissible 
form  of  the  accusative,  which  so  terminates  in  Greek  and  Lithuanian, 
while  in  Latin,  Persian,  and  Sanskrit,  the  labial  nasal  m  is  substituted 
for  this  dental  one.  In  Sanskrit,  indeed,  as  usually  written,  with  a 
point  for  anusvara,  the  termination  of  the  accusative  may  be  considered 
ambiguous;  but  the  Kapur  di  Giri  Inscription  has  in  place  of  the 
point  what  is  evidently  a  modification  of  m,  I  mention  this  as  the 
first  proof  that  though  the  language  is  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family, 
we  are  not  to  assume   its  being  particularly  connected   with    the 
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*  branch  of  the  family^  but  should  liM>k  also  to  western  ana* 
logies.     We  have  deen  m  the  preceding  aection,  that  another  ca«e  ter- 
minates in   inan  and  uwinan  from  themea  in  i  and  u.     This  agrees 
'  with  the  Sanskrit;  for  the  genitives  plural  of  themes  in  i  and  u  ter- 
minate in  tnitm  and  ujidm;  the  lengthening  of  the  first  vowel  heing 
explained  by  the  contraction  which  appears  to  have  taken  place.     It 
has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  caaed  ending  in  n  and  nan^  are  the 
»aecusative  singular  and  genitive  plural  respectively;  but  the  analogy 
already  proved  to  eidst  between  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  and 
those  of  the  Indo-Qemianic  family  fully  warrants  us  in  provisionally 
L  assuming  that  this  is  the  case. 

§  18.  I  now  come  to  consider  an  Important  proper  name,  which 
begins  with  the  characters  »-^  *"*"^*  These  are  followed  by 
^^  in  III.  53  and  IV.  25,  and  in  IV.  31  by  •-«<y|  ^111^. 
The  last  character  is  probably  a  non-essential  vowel;  for  it  appears 
from  comparing  IV.  52  and  V.  53.  that  »-^«TT  is  a  sylkble  temii* 
nating  in  u.  Leaving  it  for  future  consideration  how  far  the  word 
extends  in  eiM^h  place,  I  observe  that  the  three  first  oharacters  are 
identical  with  those  which  at  Nakhsh-i-Kustam  begin  the  name  corre- 
sponding to  the  Persian  Aihurd.  They  are  then  followed  by  the 
ch.inM?ter  which  I  have  identified  with  lETTj  and  which  there  termi- 
nates the  name  of  Babylon  also.  The  same  name  is  written  in  Botta*s 
Inacriptions  for  the  moet  part  in  the  same  way ;  but  in  one  place  I  have 
observed  that  »-^  u  omitted;  while  ^^Cfl  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^*^ 
person  singular  t^TI^  y<^»  takes  its  place,  giving  *'  my  city  Atthur.*' 
This  proves  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city,  as  well  as  of  a  country. 
The  two  first  characters  of  this  name  are  generally  written  together, 
as  if  they  were  one;  and  it  appears  at  other  times  as  if  the  division 
should  be  into  >-»-  W ,  both  which  characters  actually  occur  But 
the  Nakhsh-i-Hustam  Inscription  distinguishes  them  as  I  have  done ; 
and  they  are  clearly  so  distinguished  in  some  of  the  Nbevite  In- 
scriptiona.  On  the  brioks  from  Mousul,  the  name  is  written  some- 
times »-^  *"^Vi  omitting  the  final  letter,  and  sometimes  >-^  *- 
only,  the  first  letter  with  the  determinative  prefix  being  used  for  the 
whole  word.     Again,  in  one  of  Botta's  Plates,  we  have  in  place  of 

the  name  of  the  country,  »-^  >-*-y»-  |^  ^'Vj  "^^^^^  ^  ^<^  ^^  -/f^» 
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**  tlie  land  of  Attha."  I  take  ^^  to  be  in  ttk  pl^e  &  aoQEj  aigt*i* 
ying  "  a  cotintfj  "  or  "  province  f  as  the  oorregponding  eharttcter  ia 
used  in  tbe  plnral  in  the  Third  Pereepolitan  Inscription^  and  in  the 
einguhkr  with  the  affix  of  the  first  person  singular  for  "mj  conn tty" 
In  the  great  inecf  iption  at  the  India  Hoose^  IV.  58.  The  character 
>->-|^  18  need  as  a  determinattTa  prefix  to  names  of  gods  ;  as^  e.  ^^ 
Onnazd,  in  both  Median  and  Babylonian ;  and  it  is  so  lepeatedly  in 
these  inscriptions;  and  likewise  in  those  from  KhorBabad  published  by 
Botta,  (soej  e.  ^,  XXVL  11;  I  quote  from  the  Journal  ABiEtif^ne,) 
whene  we  have  »-Jf-  *^*^^,  followed  by  *-J|  with  the  s&m©  affix 
as  I  last  mentioned,  evidently  meaning  '^  Atth4,  my  defender  or  gnar- 
dian,"  Here  the  country  ia  not  referred  to.  Now,  this  double  mode 
of  ipelHng  the  name  efthegod  (j-j-J*-  ^  ^^f  and  *^>^  ""^V) 
leads  us  to  the  mode  of  rmding  it;  as  the  two  most  be,  eitheF  exactly 
or  very  nearly,  phonetically  equivalent.  Wo  have  seen  that  ^  ii  K* 
and  ^  is  in  Babylonian  certainly  J1K>  <^^A,  It  ta  in  that  language 
a  preposition,  fiignifying '* at"  or  "in;*'  and  seems  clearly  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  ad^  aij  and  f r  for  f$ ' ;  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Hebrew  preposition  JIK.  The  phonetic  equivalence  between  a  and 
ath,  when  followed  by  *"^,  requires  us  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  syl- 
lable beginning  with  th,  and  I  assign  it  the  value  thd,  for  the  following 
reasonj*.  The  character  ^  is  certainly  equivalent  to  Y,  which  is  sa 
in  both  Median  and  Third  Persepolitan.  In  the  Van  Inscription  it 
must  be  sd,  for  W  YI  and  ^  are  used  alike;  compare  XLII.  41 
and  43.  Now,  the  difference  between  ^  and  *"^  is  very  similar 
to  that  between  "^  and  >^.  In  both  cases  a  wedge  is  added,  and 
we  may  consider  it  as  a  diacritical  mark,  converting  s  into  th.  The 
characters  expressing  this  sound  with  a  following  vowel  were  probably 
no  part  of  the  original  syllabary,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 

1  Also  with  the  Persian  postposition  &,  which  is  placed  after  various  locatives^ 
as  wUh€-&,  Madeshu-a,  &c  It  is  stated  by  Benfey  that  this  is  equally  the  case 
in  the  Vedas. 

"^  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  it  is  thu,  in  conformity  with  the  Persian 
transcription,  and  with  the  A\  of  Abulfeda.  [I  have  now  positive  proof  that  it  is 
ihur;  the  name  of  the  God  is  Atthur;  that  of  the  country  zl^<Atir.n<  or  Athuru. 
(April,  1848.)] 
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.  Id  Median,  That  the  eompouncl  name  AthjM.ru,  AtUuo  tezrai 
should  have  been  variously  modified  in  foreign  languages  will,  I  think, 
k^K^oasioQ  no  surprise.  Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  muet  remark,  that 
the  character  W^  besides  Its  value  as  a  syllable,  sd,  has  a  numeral 
value  *\four  f  in  this  sense  alone  the  corresponding  lapidary  character 
is  used  in  the  great  inecription,  though  it  occurs  frec^uently  as  phonetio 
in  the  Assyrian  and  Third  Perse  poll  tan  Inscriptions.  In  the  Babylonian 
lapidary  style  it  is  constantly  replaced  by  L.  273,  which  has  no  other 
equivalent  in  Third  Persepolitan.  The  Assyrian  of  Botta's  plates  has 
two  characters  answeriog  to  L.  6  and  L.  273,  which  are  interchanged. 
The  observation  of  this  iuterchauge  led  me  to  correct  a  false  value 
which  I  had  given  to  L.  273  in  my  alphabet  of  January  last,  and  this 
gave  mo  a  great  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  inscription;  for  this 
important  character  is  itself  a  word,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common 
in  the  language. 

§  1 9-  On  some  of  the  bricks  brought  from  Mousul,  the  king  is  styled 

«  ET-;  «  tTTr  "7^;  «  I;  «  --  ""V-  Tbe«,  »« 

evidently  four  titles,  the  word  **  king*'  occurring  in  them  all.  The  first 
pignifies  '*the  great  kingf  the  last  *Uhe  king  of  AMru:'  The  two 
intermediate  ouea  contain  genitives  or  adjectives,  which  I  do  not 
understand.  One,  if  not  both,  of  these  words  must  be  abbreviated. 
On  other  bricks,  these  characters  are  reduced  to  ^^  T  J  ^^  ^^  >-, 
The  two  first  titles  are  here  omitted,  and  the  last  abbreviated  in  the 
manner  explained  in  the  last  sectioa.  In  Botta's  Plate  XV.,  four 
titles  occur,  which  are  probably  et^uivalent  to  those  on  the  first-men- 
tioned bricks.  In  these  titles,  here,  as  in  Botta^s  other  plates,  different 
ti&ractera  are  substituted  for  ^^  ni,  signifying  **  king."     Indefieudently 

E^f  this,  the  first  differs  only  in  that  the  character  f^=,  L.  46, 
in  placed  after  ^T^,  L*  39,  as  it  is  in  all  the  Achiemenian  docu- 
aents,  except  in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Darius,  ajid  on 
the  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum.  The  second  is  identical  with 
that  on  the  bricks;  the  third  has  three  chanw:ters  in  lieu  of  T  j 
and  the  fourth  only  differs  in  the  manner  of  writing  the  name  of  the 
country.  In  other  similar  inscriptions.  Plates  IX.  and  XIII.,  the  two 
last  of  these  titles  are  alone  used,  as  on  the  other  bricks.  Now  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  in  some  of  the  Van  luscripttonsj  these  royal 

|litle8  are  found  written  precisely  na  m  the  As^^yrian  Inscriptions, 
rithout  inflexions  of  any  kind.     It  would  ap]>ear  Jis  if  these  ancient 
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Hike  of  mjnktj  were  adApled  ioto  «A«r  eofnlmi.     Tbe  djnast j  tlm& 
relgiied  [n  ihk  oftimtij  wm^  I  siippoeet  c^'^  Amsyma  mgiii,  and  uaeil 
Aasjri&n  tjll^i,  wMdi  wero  iatiodiiced   in   tbeir  origi&al  form  into 
iii«esri|itioii^  which  wert  othetirise  in  the  remaealar  dialect,  whidi 
tMmlljr  dilerid  from  th#  Assyrian.     Sotoethimg  sitmlai-  to  this  ha&,  I 
betiere,  ooettrred  m  the  ea^  of  the  Gfeek  kings  of  Bajctria  and  Lhe 
adjoining  coimtiie^      In  the  oldest  of  the  Van  Inaciiptions^  L,  which 
Schah  acknowledges  to  be  inoorrectlj  copied,  we  hare  in  lines  1  aod 
2,  af^  the  name  of  the  kin^  and  that  of  hiB  father^  ^^    ^1*"  ^^^' 
lowed  hj  a  character  which  oocnre  no  where  el^  and  which  I  [»re- 
snme  was  a  mistake  for    ^TTT^.      I   hare  nheoiTeti,  that  Sctmli 
frequently  substitnted  vetticml  for  horixontal  wedges  and  vici  tengf. 
It  is  probable  tbs^t  in  copytng  from  the  stone^  in  place  of  setting  down 
ti»e  characters,  he  snbstitttted  figures  eicpresmng  the  nnmber  of  wedges 
in  each  direction  which  the  character  had,  and  that  this  kind  of  shori* 
hand  waa  afterwards  extended  incorrectlj.      If  thb  were  not  the  case, 
he  muft  8tiU  have  nmd  such  a  process  mentally;  for  I  hare  altnovt 
invariably  found  that  he  confounded  characters  which  had  the  same 
nninber  of  wedges  but  in  dtiTerent  directions.     This  title,  which,  m  I 
have  already  stated,  sigtiifies  in  Babylonian,  "the  great  king,**  is  fol- 
lowed  by  the  two  titles  of  unknown  signification,  precisely  as  on  the 
bricks;  and  then  we  have  ^^,  "king,"  followed  by  >-^j  the  deter- 
minative prefix  of  countries,  and  a  name  which  seems  to  have  been 
erased;  which  is  at  any  rate  illegible,  but  of  which  enough  can  be 
made  out  to  show  that  it  was  neither  Atharu,  nor  the  name  which  I 
am  about  to  bring  forward.     It  was  perhaps  a  name  given  to  the 
country  by  the  Assyrians,  but  not  that  which  the  people  applied  to  it 
themselves.     In   XIV.  6  the  first   title  is    ^^    ^TTf   ^sf~  *^  ^^  ^^® 
bricks,  and   so   in    XIX.  5,    XXVII.  5,   XXIX.  6,  XLI.  9;   but  in 
XIII.  6    the  reading  appears  to   be  ^^    >-^    YI    ^^    ^Tt>    ''^liicl* 
I   should   be  disposed   to  read   ni  bdya,  (king  of   the   earth!)    and 
which  may  have  been  a  translation  of  the  Assyrian  title.     The  next 
title  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  replaced  by  the  following; 
^^    Cl^T    ^^^yy   ^B  JyY>»  ^  word  which  appears  to  be  in  the  Van 
language;    but  whether  or  not  it  be  a  translation  of  either  of  the 
Assyrian  titles  which  occur  in  similar  positions  I  cannot  say*.     lu 

^  I  am  disposed  to  read  this  title  ni  kamuin.     The  value  of  ^>--T  probably 
begins  with  k ;  for  this  character  closely  resembles  that  which  at  Nakhsh-i-Riistam 
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XLI.  9  another  title  foUowB,  whicli  is  onfoituiiately  illegible ;  la^t  of 
all,  in  the  place  of  the  Ae^yriaQ  ni  AtMru,  we  have  the  following! 
«  >-::  t3  yj  5:^  ^y  ^lyy^:  t^^,  so  written  m  XLI  and  M; 
in  XX VII  and  XXIX  an  additional  ^  followa  the  fczl;  while  in 
XIIL  XIV*  and  XIX  it  is,  evidently  from  want  of  room,  abhreviatad 
mnch  more;  the  fl  and  ^yTT^  *>eing  omitted.  Probably  it  waa 
thought  that  liberties  might  be  taken  with  so  common  a  word.  The 
reading  of  the  proper  name^  according  to  the  four  inscriptiona^  when  it  is 
fairly  represented^  eeems  to  be  BiM.Ldd.w.a;  thongh  nothing  hinders 
ns  from  giving  to  the  first  syllable  the  value  mi,  pi,  or  even  vi.  It  i« 
probable  that  yi  t^  were  combined  into  #,  The  case  seems  to  ho 
the  locative,  which  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  is  generally  used  after 
the  word  '-king"  instead  of  the  genitive'.  The  theme  of  the  name 
cannotj  I  think,  be  detennined,  and  whether  it  was  Bi^da^  as  I  shall 
call  it,  or  something  different  in  the  former  or  latter  part,  it  seema 
evident  that  it  is  one  which  has  not  been  preserved  in  history.  W«^ 
therefore,  need  not  expect  to  find  any  of  the  names  of  ita  kings  in  the 
lists  given  hy  ancient  writers, 

§  20.  The  name  of  this  country  oecnrs  with  a  different  termi- 
nation in  another  sentence,  which  occurs  13  times  in  the  Khorkhor 
Inscriptions,  and  also  in  M  7 — 9.  I  will  give  the  passage  with  aa 
analysis  of  it.  It  consists  of  seven  words,  the  two  last  of  which  are 
non-esaential,  like  the  patronymic  after  the  king^s  name,  they  being 
sometimes  omitted  j  and  in  some  of  the  places  where  it  occurs,  it 
immediately  fallows  the  sentence  (a),  "  B,  the  son  of  C,  says,"  It  is 
much  mutilated  in  several  of  the  places  where  it  occurs;  but  a  com- 
parison of  IV.  2G,  50,  V.  24,  and  47  with  M.  7,  will  enable  us  to 
produce  it  with  absolute  certainty. 

-V  \^  <y«=Tt  -T-  !«<  t\t  VT 


I  tsmiiiiatet  the  word  oonespooding  to  KoipoiuktL     The  vo^veJ  of  thift  efaarftcter 
and  the  coDBonant  «f  ^<«yy  aiv  onlj  coojeclarad. 
*  Sec  $3^ 
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Th^  first  word  termioatea  with  tlie  line  in  V.  24  and  M,  7,  as  do^ 
th©  third  in  V.  25,  tU©  fifth  in  Y,  26,  and  tbe  aixtli  in  M.  8,  The 
divjsiana  at  tb#  end  of  the  seeond  and  fourth  words  will  appear  t<i  bo 
corroctj  when  the  sentence  is  compared  with  the  following,  whinh 
oocnrs  m  VUh  13-15,  XLII,  33,  34,  M.  37,  38,  &c.  I  divide  it  into 
BIX  words,  of  which  the  fi rit  terminatoa  with  the  Un©  in  M*  37 ;  the 
lecond  in  VIIL  14,  the  third  in  XIIL  15,  the  fourth  in  XLII,  33, 
the  fifth  in  VIIT.  15,  and  the  sixth  in  M.  38*  I  do  not  saj  that  this 
is  a  complete  sentence,  hnt  from  its  being  found  with  difierent  passages 
before  and  after  it,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  claUBO. 

i-^y-  |«<  y  Ef  Iff  .'tt^-  if} 

There  ^m  some  ©rrorB  in  some  of  the  pasaages^  which  I  have  cor- 
rected from  the  others;  and  as  reapecta  the  third  word  there  is  a  verj 
important  yarioua  readings  to  which  I  mast  return  hereafter.  On  com* 
paring  these  two  sentences,  we  clearly  see  that  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  words  in  the  latter  are  nominatives ;  and  from  the  determina- 
tive prefix  which  they  all  have,  it  seems  that  they  are  the  names  of 
gods ;  while  in  the  first  sentence,  the  second,  foarth,  and  fifth  words 
are  those  same  names  of  gods  in  some  oblique  case,  as  if  governed  by 
a  verb.  The  characters  ^^\^  T^^^j  which  commence  the  words 
which  immediately  follow  these  divine  names  signify  in  Babylonian 
"  the  Gods ;"  ^*^Y*^  being  not  only  a  determinative  prefix,  but  repre- 
senting also  the  word  "  God,'*  which  in  Median  was  nab  or  nubbi,  in 
the  plural  nabbinu,  and  in  Babylonian  nabi  or  nabu.  It  is  natural, 
then,  to  think  that  ^*^]*^  T^^^  ^^  ^^®  plural  theme  of  the  noun ; 
which  when  foUowed  by  'ij^,  represents  the  plural  nominative,  which 
terminates,  like  the  singular,  in  s  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages 
generally;  while  when  followed  by  ^Y^  V"!  i^  represents  the  same 
case  in  the  plural,  of  which  ^Y^Y^  is  the  termination  in  the  singular. 
The  seventh  word  in  the  first  sentence  would  of  course  be  a  gentile 
adjective  "  Biedian^  in  the  same  case;  and  thus  we  see  how  the  two 
last  words  are  non-essential.  The  sentence  is  complete,  when  the 
verb,  which  we  must  suppose  the  first  word  to  be,  is  followed  by  its 
regimen  in  the  next  four  words;  but  the  explanatory  addition '*  the 
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Bi^dian  Goda,**  in  the  same  case  but  in  the  plural  number,  ia  in  most 
instances  added.  The  verb,  which  mu«t  be  in  the  Urst  person  sin- 
gular, may  mean  "  I  pray,'*  ^*  I  honour/'  **I  thank,**  or  the  like,  any  of 
which  may  be  followed  by  a  dative,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
likely  case  for  the  nouns  to  be  in,  since  they  have  not  the  termi- 
aatlon  of  the  aceu£ative.  That  the  third  word  ib  in  the  same  oasa 
with  that  which  precedes  it  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  it  is  an  abbrerlated 
Babylonian  word  declined  in  this  language.  The  meaning  is  ''  pro- 
tector or  defender.*^  It  occurs  in  a  passuge  already  cited  from  Botta, 
**Atth&  my  defender/"  elsewhere  in  the  same  inscription  we  have 
•-•-Y»-  T«<  »-TT  T«<,  "  the  gods  defenders  "  or  *' guardian  gods;" 
and  in  the  great  East  India  Company's  Inscription,  IV.  35,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar constitutes  »->-y>-  ^'*"Ti*^y  ^^^  second  of  the  gods 
here  mentioned,  the  *-T!,  "guardian  or  patron,**  of  a  certain  place 
belonging  to  hinu  I  conclude,  then,  before  investigating  the  reading 
of  the  words,  that  the  meaning  of  the  first  sentence  (e),  is  to  this 
effect — '*  I ,  to  X.  the  guardian,  to  Y,  to  2*  the  Biedian  Gods/' 

In  the  second  sentence  the  four  words  after  the  6x8t  are  nomina- 
tives; the  first,  then,  is  probably  a  verbt  and  the  sixth  its  object.  The 
last  con&ists  of  known  characters,  and  reads  man  or  ban.  The  former 
of  these  is  just  what  we  should  expect  for  the  accusative  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person,  which  in  Persian  and  Sanskrit  is  wi<7m; 
the  most  likely  object,  when  we  recollect  that  thb  is  part  of  the  king^s 
speech ;  and  being  the  conclusion  of  it,  this  passage  always  occurring 
near  the  end  of  the  inscriptions,  it  is  probably  some  form  of  blessing. 
"  May  X.  Y.  Z.  the  Gods, me/^ 

§  21.  There  appears  at  first  to  be  a  great  objection  against  the 
view  that  I  have  taken  of  the  construction  of  the  sentence  € ;  the  first 
word,  which  I  take  to  be  a  verb  in  the  first  person  singular,  terminating 
in  the  same  manner  as  what  I  take  for  datives  singular.  In  fact, 
however,  this  difficulty  is  only  apparent.      From  the  equivalence  of 

^TtT^  t^  to  KT^T^  it  is  plain  that  ^Tc^Tt  terminates  in  » ;  tkis 
gives  for  the  verbal  tennination  tl-i  with  an  intervening  consonant, 
which  the  analogy  at  cognate  languages  req^uires  to  be  m.  This  lan> 
guage,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  £y  and  ii-«y  does  not  distin- 
guish between  m  and  L  The  termination  of  the  dative  singular  might 
then  he  bi ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  the  cognate  languages.  It  is  probable  that  the  old  Greek  dative 
cudcd  in  ^t  and  the  Latin  in  bi.     Traces  of  the  former  arc  to  found  in 
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Jf^l  for  f£F*  from  FiV,  and  0tS<f^  for  ^aFi,  The  dative  of  the  redprocol 
pronoun,  m^  when  compared  with  the  Latin  iddj  polnta  to  the  old  fanu 
trflfi;  and  I  might  giro  other  mstances.  It  appears  that  while  tha 
ahbreiriated  themes  form  the  dative  by  adding  or  changing  «  of  the 
nominatiTe  into  H  (which  ia  analogona  to  the  change  of  ot  into  aFi, 
eontracted  ultimately  into  ^;  for  these  contracted  themes  probaJbty 
terminated  in  a  or  a)  the  theme  in  i  in  the  second  word  formed  m 
datiye  in  itshL  In  the  corresponding  Greek  decleneioa  the  datire 
originally  terminated  in  «F*^  contracted  into  **,  which  is  analogous  to 
abi ;  for  the  Btedlan^  as  well  aa  the  Sanskrit,  short  a  corresponded  to 
both  f  and  o  in  Greek,  The  termination^  theu^  wm  originally  the 
^me ;  but  the  last  rowel  of  the  theme  was  dropped  in  Greek.  Let  ub 
now  pass  to  the  dative  plural.  Its  termination  mnmsi&  of  the  two 
characters  ^T^  'i^T.  The  first  is,  in  the  older  etyle,  identi<ml  with 
the  Babylonian  character  which  terminates  the  name  of  Cyrns.  It  is 
there  preceded  by  fcTfy  ^-  95,  which  occnpies  the  second  plaice 
in  the  name  £h<$mn^,  and  is  found  before  <a  or  ata  the  name  of  the 
River  Etipkrates,  P/imia.  It  ia  pretty  certain  that  the  value  of  this 
\  latter  waa  ra,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  our  ^Yf  was  as  or 
as.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  interchange  of  ^Y^,  L.  45,  with  >-, 
L.  11,  before  da  in  the  Great  Inscription  at  the  East  India  House. 
Compare  V.  19.  and  V.  41.  The  latter  we  have  seen  was  ath;  and 
the  former  must  therefore  have  been  as,  since  Kurath  is  inadmissible 
for  Cyrus.  In  fact  atkda  and  asda  are  very  easily  confounded.  In 
confirmation  of  this  value  of  ^Y^  I  compare  it  with  the  Median  Y^^ 
which  I  am  persuaded  was  the  same  character,  the  three  horizontal 
wedges  being  placed  on  one  side  of  the  vertical  one  instead  of  on  both*. 
This  is  analogous  to  what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  character 
jt,  L.  44,  (written  ^Y^  in  the  later  inscriptions  at  Van,)  the  laet 
element  in  Wishtasj^^  and  the  second  in  Sa^^VLvda,  as  the  name  is 
written  at  Khorsabad.  The  corresponding  Median  character  is  Y^, 
of  which  the  value  is  pa.     Now  the  value  of  the  Median  Y^  was  cer- 

»  In  confirmation  of  this,  the  compound  character  -A^Y^  (see  §  39)  may 

be  compared  with  the  Median  >^^Y^5  which  has  the  same  value.  The  first  four 
wedges  in  each  correspond;  and  the  remainder  are  what  we  have  now  before  us. 
(April,  1848). 
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tainly  as.  It  ia  uncertain  from  what  has  been  yet  sard,  whether  the 
vowel  before  s  wa«  long  or  short;  but  ae  the  old  Greek  dative  termi- 
nated in  €<r<n,  it  I0  to  be  snpposed  that  the  a  wtls  short.  Of  course, 
however,  if  a  long  a  preceded  it,  aa  that  which  inheres  in  ^T,  this 
would  make  the  abort  one  to  disappear;  ^T  ^T^  must  be  read  da*. 
The  other  character  in  this  termination,  ^T,  seems  to  correspond 
with  V^y,  L.  275,  which  is  interchanged  with  ^,  L.  225,  hi.  Tbis 
would  lea^l  us  to  think  that  "^T  was  a  homophone  of  ^TfcTt  and 
^:1  J  ^^^  it  is  found  in  these  inscriptions  with  ^YI  inserted  after  it 
(compare  V.  1 9.  and  V.  44,)  Accordingly  it  must  have  the  value 
ba  or  wz.  The  dative  plural  then  terminates  in  this  language  in  wnmt; 
and  by  analogy  the  old  Greek  tenninated  in  r<rh;  where  the  i  repre- 
sented a,  as  it  does  in  the  reduplication  in  rlBrjfjti,  and  the  like, 

§  22,  The  verb  in  the  latter  sentence  »  ^  '"TT^T  *TT^  >^  > 
the  last  throe  characters  being  already  known  to  be  rinan.  There  10 
some  resemblance  between  ^Y  and  M^  L.  105,  which  represents  par 
m  the  names  of  Par^a,  ParfAawa  and  SayvLtda  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam* 
The  resemblance  to  the  cursive  form  used  in  the  age  of  Kebuchad- 
nezzar  is  still  more  striking;  aud  that  this  is  really  its  equivalent  is,  I 
think,  certain  from  the  wonU?  4^  ^YT^  ^H  5Y  atthe  beginniagof 
M.  25,  J  which  are  two  Babylonian  worrls  that  frequently  occur 
together  in  the  Great  Inscription  at  the  India  House,  as  well  as  in 
Botta^s  Inscription.  They  are  in  the  la^pidary  characters  190,  52.; 
190,  105. ;  compare  11 L  40,  45,  5^,  and  Porter*s  transcript,  which 
gives  the  words  in  cursive  characters.  The  identity  of  form  between 
^n  aud  the  cursive  equivalent  of  L.  190,  and  between  •^YT^  and 
that  of  L.  52,  is  obvious,  whence  ^  must  be  the  same  as  L,  105.  ft 
appears  that  in  this  language  the  combination  par.ri  is  equivalent  to 
what  we  should  write  pn;  the  r  having  very  much  the  nature  of  a 
vowel  which  may  be  expressed  twice.  I  therefore  read  the  word 
prtnan,  and  I  take  it  for  a  verb  in  the  third  person  plural,  n  being  the 
terminatirm  proper  to  the  person,  na  a  conjugational  suflix,  and  pn  the 
root.  Now  prl,  w,  is  a  Sanskrit  root,  w*litch  takes  the  sTjffix  na  of  the 
9ih  conjugation;  and  it  siguilieSiat  lcaj?t  in  llio  Vedas,  not  onlv  '*to  01** 


bat  "to  (kfendfj'  It  would  thus  be  equiTalent  to  the  Farsi&n  pStu, 
which  begina  &  sentence,  oceupjing  the  mmt  poaitbii  in  tke  Acha>^ 
menian  inscriptiona  as  /  doea  in  thesa  which  we  are  conaiderin^.  A 
diflbreot  sentence  from  this  tenniEates  the  different  inscriptlone  in  the 
Kborkhor  series;  it  concludes  with  the  word  ^  fy|)  ^i;^^  ^J ; 
V*  13.  41 »,  for  which  we  baye,  at  the  end  of  XI  I.,  the  king's  name  ia 
the  nominative^  with  the  patronj^ic,  exactly  as  in  c,  and  then  in  place 
of  the  verb  "eays  "  ^  ^^  ^^,  It  would  seem  that  we  have  horo 
the  third  person  of  a  verb,  of  which  |^  J^T  ^  is  the  first  W© 
must  suppose,  theaj  that  JzJ  is  a  homophone  of  ^TtTt ;  we  have 

already  found  it  to  hare  the  value  bi  in  Babylon^  and  must  now  give 
that  of  mi  also.  In  this  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  satisfactorily  explain  the  termination  of  the  third  person  sia- 
gnlar  in  n  or  na,  I  should  haye  expected  to  meet  ti  in  its  place.  Id 
it  possible  that  this  ia  the  nominatiTe  of  the  participle,  the  anb- 
stantive  verb  being  understood?  The  initial  character  of  this  word 
occurs  in  both  Babylonian  and  Median,  representing  the  first  syllable 
of  the  name  Zh&ran^a  in  the  former;  and  in  the  latter  representing 
in  combination  with  i  the  middle  syllable  of  tai^hnr^am.  From  this 
last  word  its  value  in  Median  is  clearly  determined  to  be  ska,  or 
zha  which  was  not  likely  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  modification  of  W,  and  has  the  same  long  vowel 
inhering  in  it  as  that  has.  I  accordingly  value  it  as  shd.  The  verb 
in  the  first  person  is  then  shddumij  and  in  the  third  singular  (or  the 
nominative  of  the  participle?)  shddun.  I  defer  giving  any  attempt  at 
explaining  the  sentence,  of  which  this  is  the  termination,  but  will  copy 
it  as  it  stands  in  XII.  28,  29.,  and  V.  10-13.,  marking  the  divisions 
of  lines,  as  there  given,  by  semicolon. 

^E  ^T  iVi)  JtT.  -m  i-Vd  >     <MT<T  ^>  ^m^ 

In  the  last  word  the  character  after  J*^  is  indistinct,  but  analogy 
shews  that  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  ►^Yy,  the  vowel  which  in  other 
places  without  number  follows   Jyi^.     This  is  the  reading  in  V.  13. 
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In  VI.  32*  we  Lave  thia  word  written  T  ^TY  S^^  *^f  ^^^  ^^ 
XIL  29.  V.  41.,  and  most  other  placeg  j  ^.  In  TIL  24.  and 
I V«  45,  it  la  evident  that  the  aeeatid  of  these  roadtogs  existed ;  the 
*ll^  18,  however,  destroyed  in  the  former  paaaage ;  and  the  ^TT  stnd 
^^y  which  are  there  quite  perfect,  hare  lost  a  wedge  each  in  the 
hitter  passage.  It  id  important  to  notice  this  ;  as  it  should  fiatiafy 
any  one  that  there  are  three  genuine  readings ;  and  I  wiU  now  com- 
pare them  together*  Let  me  first,  however,  oh«erve  that  the  new 
oharacter  <T>^  is  identical  in  form  with  Median  and  Bahylonian  cha- 
racters representing  H ;  and  is  often  followed  by  a  non-essential  t^ 
t\      There  can,  therefore,  he  no  donbt  that  its  value  is  sL 

§  23.  The  first  of  these  readings  compared  with  the  second  proves 
the  identity  of  »^  and  »-^Y<Y.  I  have  already  given  to  the  former 
the  value  Ota  ;  and  it  appears  from  §  5.  that  a  is  the  vowel  which 
terminates  »-£y<Y,  I  at  Hrst  gave  this  last  chamcter  the  value  da, 
as  it  resembles  the  equivalent  in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  of  £Y<Y, 
L,  268.,  the  initial  syllable  in  the  name  of  Darius;  I  find,  however, 
that  this  equivalent  is  exactly  copied  in  the  character  *-*^Y<Y  As  the 
two  former  characters  which  express  the  sound  of  th,  ^^  and  *"  W^ 
were  derived  from  those  which  represent  that  of  «  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion ;  so  this  is  derived  iu  a  similar  manner  from  one  which  expressei 
the  sonnd  of  d.  That  the  sounds  th  and  dh  are  intermediate  between 
the  dentals  and  sibilants  will  be  readily  admitted.  The  verb  signi- 
fymg  "  says'*  is  thus  ^tha,  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  dka;  and  that 
the  k  in  this  word  wa«  originally  dh,  as  in  many  other  words,  appears 
from  the  form  of  the  second  person,  which  is  Sttha.  Thia  is  an  important 
confirmation  of  the  values  given  to  the  vowels  YI  and  tYy.  A  com- 
parison of  the  third  form  of  the  word  before  us  shews  that  Y  is  equi- 
valent to  T  *^YY  Sy^  (^Tt)'  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  appears  scarcely  credible; 
but  when  we  recollect,  what  is  fully  proved,  that  the  pronoun  "  I," 
anahifiB  in  Babylonian  written  indijferently  with  ^  fcY,  L.  l.lldj 
and  with  yj  ,^^Y  ^y,  L.  4.  140.,  113,  giving  y  =  anu,  it  becomes, 
natural  to  expect  a  similar  abbreviation  in  the  present  language.  I 
conceive  that  the  abbreviation  consists  in  writing  the  idfograph  for 
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"on©'*  in  place  of  tbe  letteri  wbicb  eompoae  the  word  eignifjing  this 
idea^  I  presume  th&t  in  BabyloDiau  iliat  word  was  ana.  In  like 
manner,  hi  was  the  Babylonian  word  sSgnifying  **  two;'*  and,  accord- 
ingljj  tha  nnmeml  for  *''two"  is  used  to  express  the  aeeond  syllable  in 
the  name  of  Babylon,  on  eome  of  the  gems,  which  repreaent  the  head 
of  NebuchadneKzarj  encircled  by  his  name  and  titles.  In  Jike  maunerj 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  word  eigniiying  "  one"  written  at  full  length 
m  aboTe  in  the  two  first  fomiflj  and  represented  by  the  nnmerEl  cha- 
racter in  the  last  The  characters  composing  their  name  are  already 
Talued  with  the  exception  of  the  first;  they  are  mmjL     Now^  that 

the  first  character  |  it  %  equivalent  to  t:!!!^,  appears  from  the 
word  ^yi  ^  of  iy>  43*,  which  in  V,  8.  is  written  JE|y  J  ^.  In 
another  word,  which  I  mentioned  in  §  15.,  this  initial  chamcter  h  fol- 
lowed by  tYYTt  J  the  more  common  form  of  u.  The  other  form  of  it 
is  equivalent  to  J[^  ,  L,  42.,  and  ooonrs  pretty  often  in  the  Babylonian 

Inscriptionsj  evidently  as  a  vowel,  but  the  distinction  between  i  and  ti 
in  Babylonian  seems  to  have  been  often  neglected.  On  the  strength  of 
thi^  value  of  the  Van  character,  I  have  correcte<l  the  Babylonian  one 
from  i  iQu.  It  thus  appears  that  the  first  numeral  in  this  aneienl 
langujiiTf  wfis  tiwuia,  from  which  tlie  Latin  ftna  is  easily  derived  ;  as 
are  also  the  Greek  fev  and  the  Lithuanic  vnena.  Whether  uwinatha 
in  this  sentence  is  an  inflection  of  the  numeral,  a  distinct  word,  as 
unconnected  with  it  as  the  Babylonian  anahu  with  ana,  or  two  distinct 
words,  must  be  reserved  for  future  inquiry. 

§  24.  I  will  now  consider  the  divine  names,  which  are  found  in 
the  nominative  in  /,  and  in  the  dative  in  e.     The  first  name  in  the 

list  is  *"*"y*"  *"^  ^T^T^  ^^  ^>  ^^®  ^^^  three  characters  of  which 
have  been  already  valued  as  his.  This  word  has  been  found  in  the 
genitive  plural,  as  there  is  ground  for  supposing,  the  case  terminating 
in  hinan;  see  §§  16,  17  \  It  would  appear,  then,  that  it  is  both  a 
proper  name,  and  also  a  common  noun  admitting  a  plural  form.  The 
first  word  in  the  sentence  last  quoted  is  evidently  another  inflection 
of  the  same  noun  ;  it  terminates  in  bids;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 

1  The  supposed  genitives  plural  nabinam  and  dluwinam  occur  in  clauses  which 
contain  one  other  word  only,  and  which  are  found  in  various  contexts: — sometimes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  followed  by  the  clause  ^'  the  king  says.'*  The 
second  word  in  this  clause  terminates  in  na,  and  is,  I  presume,  an  instrumental, 
the  clause  signifying  "  permissu  deornm'*  or  the  like.  It  cannot,  therefore,  I 
think,  admit  of  doubt  that  this  case  is  really  the  genitive  plural. 


fe 
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that  this  id  the  aecusative  pkral,  the  object  of  the  verb  Mdumi, 
Now,  the  character  >*^  is  of  raloe  entirely  unknown;  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  ita  being  na  or  nti,  whicli  would  give  us  for  the  name  of  this 
go4,  the  comnion  noun  «a6i,  which  Bignifiee  "  a  god**  in  both  Median 
and  Babylonian^  and  which  may  very  well  hare  that  value  in  tUs 
language  also.  In  fact,  if  wo  read  the  name  navi,  which  we  are  at 
liberty  to  do,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  root  nu,  to  worship^ 
whence  the  Latin  nu-men.  It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that  the  Sanskrit 
noun  ravhj  ia  a  modification  of  this  very  word.  The  interchange  of  r 
and  n  in  these  languages  is  very  common  ;  and  what  more  likely  than 
that  in  a  language  which  had  *^a  star'*  for  the  hierogljrphic  of  "a  god^*' 
the  sun  ehould  be  the  principal  deity,  the  nabU  kot  f^ojfrjv  ?  That  the 
Babylonians  applied  the  generic  word  to  a  particular  deity  as  bis 
proper  name,  we  happen  to  know  from  Is.  xlvi.  1,  where  Neho  is  men* 
tioned  ;  and  the  deities  of  this  people  were  the  aame,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
Babylonian*  It  appears^  then^  that  >-«-Y»-  is  nsed  as  an  abbreviation 
for  »->^T*^  >-»-  ^T^Y^  t£ ;  the  last  character  being  non-esaentiaJ, 
becauae  it  is  a  vowel  inhering  in  O^Y^,  and  the  first  being  here  a 
non-phonetic  prefix.  The  nominative  and  dative  plural  have,  in  place 
of  the  theme,  ^»-Y*-    Y-*-«-*,  w^liicb   is  phonetically  equivalent  to 

>-^Y*-  or  *^*^Y*-  ^•^  ^T^T*"  ^t?  •^"l^sa  indeed  the  final  vowel 
waa  lengthened.     The  declension  is  then — 


Xom.  ^-•-'Y*-    ^fc-    ^Yt^Y^    t£    y    nobis. 

Ace.    >-»-|»-   ►^  ^T^y^    ^   ^   nabin. 

Gen.    Not  found,  (see  §  28.) 

Dat-   ^>-]^    "-"^    <T^T^    ^   ^y?    ^T^T^   nabiuOi. 

Plural. 
Nom.  >-^]'^   y«<    "^   ^ahu  (or  nahii  f) 

Aeo,  ^*-]^  »^  <y^y^  ^£  y?  ^^yy  ^^^^^ 
ihL  •-►^y*-  y^*-*-*  Ey^  ^y  'w»^w«h»* 


t 
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In   XIIL  15,  tbe  next   name   is   written     "^^^Y*^     ^^TT*"    Tt 
(or    perhaps      t^J^}      ¥" ;     and     m     XIV.    15.     it    ia     written 

^,^y^  ^y  -yif  t^  ^  (?)  ^«y  yr  ^  ^ra.  i  *.  (?)  m.  ^.  *, 

The  eecend  syllable  is  not  to  be  relied  on^  the  word  occiirring  but 
once^  and  the  chanaetert  in  the  middle  of  it  being  incorrect  or  doubtful. 
Whether  this  be  the  name  at  foil  length,  of  which  the  ordinary  form 
k  an  abhreFiation^  mnat  remain  open  for  future  inqniry;  but  I  think 

It  preb&ble.  The  next  n&me  is  written  t-^'^*-  ^y  (Jy^)  ^,  and 
ebouldj  I  suppose  bo  read  Pamas  or  Prinas.  This  word  is  frequently 
abbrer fated  by  the  omission  of  the  ^wZ,  Tbe  sentence,  or  clause,  /^ 
should,  I  concciTe,  be  read  m  follows.     I  give  it  with  an  interlineary 

translation. 

Prinan       ^abU  Waism^^       Fammj  ^^^a,  fnSn. 
Custodiant  Nabis  Veiam^  (et)  Pamus,    Dii,      me. 

The  remainder  of  the  inseription  after  the  last  word  is  evidently  m 
part  of  the  same  sentence;  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  concluding 

eenteuces  of  several  of  the  Persepolitau  inscriptions,  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect  that  it  should  contain  the  copulative  conjunction.  Now  the  word 
y»-  ^^  occurs  several  times  in  this  part  of  the  different  inscriptions. 
The  first  character  in  it,  y»-j  is  not  the  same  as  the  Median  y  ^ 
the  horizontal  wedge  in  that  letter  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  vertical 
one,  whereas  here  it  is  in  the  middle.  That  character  represents  the 
syllable  wash  or  mazh;  neither  the  w  and  m  nor  the  sh  and  zh  are  dis- 
tinguished. I  suspect  that  y»-  occurs  in  the  Median  NR.  inscription, 
with  the  same  value  as  here ;  but  Weatergaard  has  not  distinguished 
it  from  y  .  In  my  Babylonian  alphabet  I  had  given  the  value  k,  g, 
or  y,  to  a  character  which  corresponds  to  this.  As  an  *^  ^^  is  in- 
serted ad  libitum  after  it,  in  the  royal  name  C,  which  indicates  that 
the  syllable  terminates  in  that  vowel,  I  value  it  as  ki.  This  gives, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  form  of  the  conjunction  analogous  to  known 
Indo-Germanic  ones,  as  the  separate  word  koI  and  the  enclitics  que  in 
Latin  and  cha  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend. 

§  25.  The  character  >^>-^^  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  one 
in  the  inscriptions,  owing  to  its  admitting  so  many  different  values. 
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It  corresponds  to  the  Star,  wliich  ia  the  first  and  most  remarkable 
fshamcter  ou  the  Babylonian  bricks.      Originally  it  probably  signified 
^  II  fltir;*'  and  thia  may  be  its  meaning  in  the  ideographic  compound 
which  signifies  ''hoaven**  in  the  gresat  inscription  at  the  India  House 
and  at  Pcrsepolis,  *^*?-    ^^  y,  L,*  287,  135;  meaning  "the  place  (or 
abode)  of  tJie  stars  (or  of  the  gods)."     The  signification  ''god'^  isi 
however,  admissible  in  this  compound;  and  it  alone  suits  it  in  the 
Persepolitan,   Babylonian,   and  Assyrian  inscriptions.     This  was  by 
DO  means  the  only  cuneiform  character  that  was  originally  ideographic. 
The  lapidary  character  182,  answering   to   the   Third  Persepolitan 
Syi^T,  and  our  t||yy,  is  a  rude  representation  of  "a  house/'  which 
the  character  signifies.      It  is  often  joined  with  ET*^,  1j.  39,  meaning 
*^great,"  forming  the  compound    f^TTyi    ^J^    which  occurs  in    tho 
Van  inscriptions  rejK*atedly,  as  well  as  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  in  the  sense  of  "great  house"  or  ''palace/'    Again, 
L.  91 1  onr  *^C^yT,    is  clearly  a  representation   of  a  rampart  and 
parapet;  whence  it  signified  ^"^  a  fortified  town;"  and  this  list  might 
be  considerably  increased*     From  the  signification  **  god'*  or  tiabij  the 
chRraoter  >-»-Y»^  easily  passed  to  be  a  determinative  prefix  to  names 
of  gods,  as  of  Ormazd  in  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  and  very  many 
in  tho  more  ancient  ones.     But  it  is  also  used  us  a  phonetic  element 
in  words;  and  here  lies  the  great  difficulty  as  to  its  use.     In  both 
Median  and  Babylonian  it  has  the  phonetic  value  a??,  as  may  be  fully 
proved;  and  in  sonye  words  in  the  Van  inscriptions  this  value  suits  it 
BM  weU  as  could  be  desired.      For  example,  in  the  verb  which  begins 
the  sentence  e,  which  is  *^T<T  '^'^T*^    ]}  ^y^^y^ ,  the  first  character 
evidently  corresponds  to  the  *^yy<  of  ^^^  Median,  which    is   inter- 
changed  with  C^yyy,  answering  to  our  ^yyy^.     Its  value  is  m,  which 
before  a  vowel  would  be  w.     Giving  to  the  second  character  the  value 
auy  the  word  becomes  wanmni;  which  is  an  actual  Sausl^rit  verb,  sig- 
nifying, according  to  Bopp,  *'co!oj  veneror,  dcditus  sum/'  than  which 
nothing  could  better  suit  the  context.     The  sentence  «;  is  thus  to  be 
read  and  translated  as  follows : — 


WarUimi  Nabiabi    6i 

Dcdif  u«  sum  Nabi        cuslCKli, 

Biedici^ 

VOL.   1%. 


Wai$mabif    Parnabi,    nabiwma 
Veisina;  (ct)  Pamo,        Biis 


£L 
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There  are  other  words  m  which  the  samc^  phonetic  Talue  salu 
*-*-y*^  ;  but  there  are  others,  especially  proper  namei,  where  it  has 
sn  if  ^^j  inaerted  oceasionallj  after  it,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
expresses  something  terminating  io  that  voweL  Whether  that  were 
nalij  ni,  or  hi  or  mi,  I  will  not  venture  as  jet  to  decide,  there  being 
argnments  in  favour  of  each  of  these  suppoaltions.  Provisiouallj, 
howeyerj  I  have  aaaigned  it  the  value  ni. 

§  20,  We  may  new  return  to  the  royal  names  in  the  4th  and 
following  sections*  The  sen  ten  ee  6  begin  e  with  a  name  of  which  the 
first  ijllable  is  ^Ir,  §  14,  and  the  last  nii,  §  25,     Between  these  we 

have  indifferently  ^Y  and  >^T|^  *^TT*  ^®  ^^^®  ®^^  *^^^  *^TT 
is  «,  and  tT  must  therefore  terminate  in  **  Now,  a  character  of  like 
form,  *^T  L,  77,  i®  used  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  ArtaMchasm^  as 
it  is  in  the  Persian,  on  the  Venice  Vase',  It  is  there  found  after  y  s/t, 
and  before  a  charaeter  which  certainly  beginfi  with  m;  it  can,  there- 
fore, be  nothing  but  *  or  m.  The  former  of  these  values  is  inadtnis- 
iible;  for  if  ^|  wero  equivalent  to  ^^1,  the  ineertioa  of  *^^^^ 
before  the  latter  word  would  be  unaccountable.  Consequently,  ^Y 
is   as;   and   the   name  Arasnis.     To   bring   the  reading  Aras  from 

^Y>->-YY<Y  >^YY^  >^TTj  ^®  '""^^  S^^®  ^^  *"TT^  *'^®  value  of 
either  a  or  ra;  but  if  it  were  a  single  vowel  it  would  occur  much 
oftener  than  it  does,  and  be  interchanged  with  ^YIj  which  it  never  is. 

>  In  most  instances  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  L.  77  and  its 
equivalent  ^Y  are  determinative  prefixes  of  names  of  districts  of  country, 
smaller  than  those  denoted  by  ^  .  In  the  Median,  two  characters  resemble 
that  before  us;  but  neither  corresponds  to  it.     One  is  >— Y  ka  or  ga;  the  other 

►-T  /.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  and  the  observation  may  bo  of  great 
importance,  that  this  last  character  is  often  used,  like  L.  77,  as  a  determinative 
prefix.  It  takes  the  place  of  ►  before  characters  which  the  addition  of  a  wedge 
like  this  would  convert  into  diflTerent  characters;  as,  e,  g,  before  ^-Y  or  >^Y 
which  a  prefixed  ►-  would  convert  into  >^>-Y  or    ^^Y .     I  believe  that  these  two 

derivative  prefixes  >-  and  ^Y  are  exclusively  used  before  words  which  literally 
or  metaphorically  denote  place.     (April,  1848.) 
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I  therefore  give  it  the  value  raK  The  only  other  character  in  this 
sentence  which  remains  unvalued  is  A",  which  is  nearly  identical  in 
form  with  the  character  -^,  L.  151,  which  begins  the  name  of 
Xerxee,  preceding  ^T*-,  ^L  That  the  value  of  A'  terminates  with  a 
appears  from  comparing  XVL  14  with  XI I L  IT-  I  therefore  value 
it  as  ^*^.     The  eentenoe  h  thus  becomea — 

ArrasnU    Kinudkartas    atha, 
Arrasnis     Kinoee  filius    dicit. 

The  hitter  part  of  the  second  group,  hanas  (or  gamta — ^for  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  ^  and  g  were  distinguished)^  is  allied  to  yovot  or  yci^F;  and 
kinud  is  the  theme  in  its  crude  form^  without  any  termination  thai 
might  mark  the  junction.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  the  second 
word  as  a  patronymic  adjective.  In  the  sentence  c  all  the  characters 
are  known,  but  the  beginning  of  the  first  word  Is  doubtful  for  reaaons 
mentioned  in  the  last  section.     It  is  probably — 

Niridurig    Arrainir'kan4u    atha, 
Niriduris    Arnianis  filina    dicit. 

In  the  remaining  royal  name  *-^  is  unvalued.  This  may  be  tu,  pu, 
or  kit;  and  I  think  the  last  the  most  probable.  It  occurs  alao  in  the 
name  of  a  country,  Kutapra^  aa  I  incline  to  read  it,  of  which  it  is  the 
initial  char^ter.  This  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  Kliuia  of 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  the  Kuthah  of  Scripture.  I  read,  then, 
the  names  in  §  6. — 

Kinu4»  Skuina-kana** 

Kinuas  Seuwini  filtas. 

§  27.  The  word  ^^]  ^]]]  (fj)  «  or  {^"f^ft,.  which 
last  two  characters  I  regard  as  equivalent,  occurs  very  frequently.     It 

^  As  I  tmderstftDd  thot  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  this  being  the  true 
value  of  this  eharacter,  I  think  it  right  to  add  that  there  is  pocitive  evideuce  that 
its  Babylooion  value  was  ^.  In  the  contract  published  by  Porter,  the  names  of 
several  partie.«  occur  in  the  body  of  the  inscHptioii  and  again  under  their  respective 
Mtsls.  Otie  of  these  names  is  written  in  one  place  with  *~TT<^4  ^^d  in  the 
other  with  «-TT<T  *  ^u^d  that  this  last  is  "^  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whether 
0?  not  the  charaeter  sometimes  stands  by  abbreviation  for  rada  or  tada  is  a  distinct 
^uestiout  I  believe  it  docs.     (April,  1B4S.) 
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18  €Fidentlj  a  verb  m  the  first  person  eingularj  and  must  mean  ^'  1 
appoint/'  or  the  like ;  answering  to  tlBij^,  dadhmni  in  Sanskrit  Now 
the  first  character  ^^Y  h  nearly  identical  in  form  with  the  Bahy- 
Ionian  character  J^^^,  L.  72.  which  represents  i4  in  Wishthspa* 
There  is  reason,  howerer,  to  think  that  its  vowel  is  a,  and  I  accord- 
ingly give  it  the  value  ia ;  and  ^appose  ^^TTY,  in  which  a  long  S 
inhereB,  to  be  ^  or  tAS.  The  word  is  thus  iathamL  This  readiug'p 
not  being  as  yet  con  firmed  by  any  word  in  which  J^YTT  occurs,  is 
doubtfnl ;  but  the  doubt  only  affects  the  conaonant  contained  in  the 
value  of  that  chamcter;  and  tb©  equivalence  of  the  verb  to  ri07jfn  I 
consider  certain  \  The  two  first  words  of  the  inscription  are  then 
AWHfitatklJyinu.ponoA^ahim;  then  come  hdiifijm  as^tria^  respecting 
the  meaning  of  whichj  though  I  cannot  speak  with  coufidencej  I  will 
offer  an  opinion,  that  appears  to  me  probable  enough.  I  take  these 
two  worda  to  be  an  accusative  pluml^  connected  with  ^^a^tw  by  tho 
copulative  conjunction  understood^  as  in  the  eentences  €  and/  This 
ofinjunctmn  was  probably  supplied  by  the  rea4er  in  these  well-known 
formulas,  I  aupposo  the  theme  of  the  former  word  to  ba  hawin  cor- 
responding to  the  Sanskrit  hMvin,  "  existens^'^  and  I  take  the  latter 
to  be  a  diininutivc  in  tlic  notitor  gender  from  asura^  corresponding  to 
the  Zend  ahura,  the  Persian  aicra^  and  to  the  asura  of  the  Veda 
dialect,  which,  according  to  Benfey,  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  denot- 
ing a  deity  or  being  superior  to  men.  The  meaning  is,  then,  I  sup- 
pose, "  the  inferior  deities  that  exist;"  of  which  the  hagaha  tye  hati 
of  the  Behistun  inscription,  IV.  61.  63,  is  a  translation;  "the  infe- 
rior deities,  as  many  as  there  arc."  It  is  an  objection  to  this  explan- 
ation of  the  words,  that  the  terminations  are  not  those  of  the  Sanskrit 
language,  though  they  are  of  the  Greek;  but  there  are  so  many  other 
instances,  in  which  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  approximates  to 
the  Greek,  where  they  deviate  from  the  Sanskrit,  that  I  can  lay 
very  little  stress  on  this  objection;  and  it  seems  a  confirmation  of  this 
translation  that  we  have,  at  the  beginning  of  another  sentence,  Nahi, 

Hr  -m  {-W)  ►'TV'  ^'-^i-a..ri,  ]^y  .^yyy  (tyyyt)  t^.. 


'  I  have  since  satisfied  myself  that  this  verb  must  signify  *'  honour "  or  the 
like.  There  are  reasons  for  giving  the  second  character  the  value  pd  or  pAa,  and 
there  are  others  for  giving  it  the  value  shd^  If  the  initial  character  of  the  Median 
name  for  Zharanga  be  the  same  as  tliis  (as  Westergaard's  statements  render  pro- 
bable) the  balance  of  evidence  will  be  in  favour  of  8h6. ;  otherwise,  I  should  lean 
to  pd^  connecting  the  noun  tap&fina  (as  the  instrumental  of  a  verbal  in  it)  with 
the  same  root.     (April,  1848.) 
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Akliou^li  the  word  which  I  have  expreaaed  in  cuDeatic  chamctera, 
and  which  torminfttes  in  un,  is  in  XLIL  4.  found  in  a  separate  line 
horn  that  which  precedes  it,  I  am  dispoeed  to  consider  it  hb  the  latter 
part  of  a  compound  adjective  or  adverb^  with  w^hich  Nabt  and  Nabiti' 
wniri  can  equiiily  combine.  If  fio,  these  uiut*t  be  words  of  kindred 
meaning,  as  Nabisy  the  supreme  God,  and  the  divine  spirits,  would  be. 
I  throw  this  out  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  better  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  composition  than  I  am.  I  can  at 
present  offer  nothing  eatisfactory  as  to  the  value  of  eitber  |HT  or 
*"^TTT*  ^  would  thus  translate  the  clause  a  which  begins  the  iuscrip- 
tion :  **  I  admits  or  acknowledge,  Nabis  and  the  inferior  deities,  whatever 
tliere  are;"  and  I  aoppoae  the  word  »-^Hy  *^<|n  (^111^)  >T>> 
which  generally  follows  this  clause,  to  be  a  verb  in  the  third  peraen 
plural,  perhajHs  signifying  *Ho  have  subjected  or  rendered  infe- 
rior*;*' for  it  takes  a  double  regimen,  one  proper  name  of  either  a 
man  or  a  country  in  the  accusative,  and  another  in  a  different  case, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  genitive;  for  the  dative  hai»  been  found  to 
terminate  differently.  Tbe  union  of  these  two  verbs  without  a  con- 
junction to  connect  tbi^m  seems  strange;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  reader  was  ejcpected  to  supply  the  proper  conjunction,  or  whe- 
ther the  language  did  not  require  it.  At  any  rate,  there  are  other 
nndoubted  instiinces  of  the  same  omission.  Thus,  in  XII.  7. 
after  "Niridurie  says,*'  wo  have  «<  ^^TTy?-  iz^  ^  (the  numeral) 
^TTTT  ^T*"  *^*^»^ ;  the  last  tbree  characters  are  Assyrian, 
and  signify  ''palaces;**  then  follow  what  appear  to  be  the  names 
of  the  tbree  palaces;  and  then  a  similar  sentence  begins, 
JI<  ^TTT^  ^<    «  *   ""^n   T'"'"'"  which  is  another  Assyrian  group 

^  It  i»  yd'UTij  the  con^onfint  of  the  second  character  being  unknown.    Can  the 
root  be  nkla  to  the  Sfutsknt  yarAA  or  yam  f     The  se^^und  charAcler  is  also  found 

as  medial  fa  a  verb  tTt^  ( j  I)  *"/TTT  (c^T T  (5^)  t^  pa-tiini,  which  cer- 
tainly corns«iMJuda  to  the  Sanskrit  p4 /aye mi  or  the  Gothic /6dja,  The  Sani»krit 
/  IB  often  a  cornii»tiott  of  di  and  ib  probably  so  here.  Thh  would  gWe  for  the 
value  of  ^  TTT  da  or  iu  ,•  and  indeed  I  have  obierved  a  place  in  the  insorip. 
tiotLB  where  it  auotns  iuterchangcd  with  ^^T  *Qd  its  undoubted  homophone 
TTY^T*  Pfobiibiy,  therefore,  the  word  i»  yifwn.  [It  mydrttn,  i.  e,pa  emu,  the 
firftt  being  the  relative  prouooti  in  the  noni.  plural  wcutcr,  and  the  oilier  »  verb 
agreeini^  with  it  in  the  ixnperfeel.  Tho  meaaixig  iii,  I  pf^^ume,  qvji  lifdh^ 
(Apnl,  1840.)] 
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sigmfymg  "eities,  or  fortified  towns."  The  first  word^  wliicU  tafi' 
minates  in  mi,  can  be  nothing  else  tban  the  i^erb  ai|rnifyin^  **1 
poesegs;'*  giving  for  the  passage  the  tmnjlatton,  "  I  poj^ses.^  the  tEre« 
paljMseSf  P,  Qj  and  R.  1  possess  twenty-three  towns."  Now  in  IL  B* 
we  have  this  verb  depending  on  tath4mij  much  In  the  same  manner 
ae  I  have  supposed  the  verb  after  clause  a  to  do.  We  read  tathumi 
Vidwokanahi  ni  Vmwakmmhi  nmitd'ubi,  kMumi^  as  I  read  the  verb 
laet  cjted«     **  I  appoint  (or  preficribe,  as  a  condition  of  pea^e)  Iq 

Viiiwiika.nas,  tlio  eon  of  King  Yi^waa that  I  shall  posseee*," 

Whatever  the  meaning  of  nimtdiihi  may  tie,  I  think  it  plain  that  it  ia 
a  dativej  in  appositiaii  witli  the  name  of  the  Tanq niched  kitig,  tmd 
contains  no  conj  a  notion.  The  yalue  of  Il<  is  determined  from  the 
name  Ha\i\\%7imni$kitfa  in  the  Third  PersepoHian  inecription^;  it 
being  of  the  same  form  as  the  seeond  character  in  that  name  after  the 
determinative  prefix;  and  from  its  taking  S  after  it,  ad  libitum^  in 
this  word  Mfld  elsewhere:  see  II.  25,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  of 
how  many  kindred  valnes  this  character  will  admit;  nor  will  I  dbcaaa 
the  roots  in  other  languages  which  are  cognate  to  that  before  ns. 

§  28.  The  case  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  the  genitive  is  found  de- 
pending on  *-^J£.Y  ■^5TTT  Sn  ^^  several  words.     In  V.  42,  we  have      f 
the  double  regimen  Mddan  Amanaya'^,  and  in  V.  45.  we  have  the  same 
case  of  the  patronymic,  Kinuakan'iya.     As  we  had  in  the  last  section 
a  patron3rmic  terminating  in  kanahi,  it  is  plain  that  these  are  distinct 

*  This  translation  must  be  modified;  yet  I  believe  it  to  convey  the  true  meaning 
of  the  original.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  leading  verb  tashdmi  (or  tapdmi) 
here  terminates  with  ^T^T^j  while  in  the  initial  sentence  previously  quoted,  it 
terminates  in  ^^  *  the  latter  was  probably  the  ending  of  the  transitive,  the 
former  of  the  middle  voice.  To  honour  one^s  self  on  a  vanquished  enemy  may 
have  been  an  idiomatic  expression  for  imposing  terms  on  him.  The  Greek  rio>, 
which  is  **  to  honour"  in  the  active,  admits  in  the  middle  the  sense  of  **  imposing  a 
penalty.*'  That  the  verb  here  occurring  has  the  sense  of  "  honouring,*'  or  some- 
thing very  similar,  is  evident  from  a  sentence  in  XLII.  6,  6,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  king's  speech.  Tashdmi  Kinudm  Spuwina-kanan  uru  tashdyami 
nabin,  "  I  honour  Kinuas,  the  son  of  Spuwinus,  as  I  would  honour  a  god."  This 
is  a  complete  sentence.  The  form  of  the  potential  mood  which  it  gives  is  interest- 
ing, and  is  I  believe  unique  in  these  inscriptions.     (April,  1848.) 

«  This  genitive  is  often  abbreviated  *^^  Jy^  ^^»  *^^®  ideographic 
prefix  >-^  is  here  used  as  equivalent  to  >^K\f  •  as  the  corresponding  character 
is  in  the  names  of  Babylon  and  Bactria  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam;  while  the  initial 
short  a  is  dropped. 
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ca€C9)  and  not  variattons  in  iLe  ca£e-endiug  in  diflcrent  declensions. 
Now,  a  genitive  in  aya  from  a  noiuinjitive  iu  at  is  exactly  in  accord- 
ance witli  Greek  analogy,  where  we  have  in  the  oldest  dialect  oio  from 
or*  It  is  fair  to  stale  that  the  genitive  of  the  patronymic  is  sometimes 
found  without  the  final  ya;  but  this  I  regard  as  a  csampendiouiS  mode 
of  writing,  pennitted  when  there  wa^  a  scarcity  of  room,  and  which 
the  reader  waa  expected  to  correct.  The  dative  in  one  instance  and 
the  accusative  in  several  are  reduced  to  the  single  initial  character  A* 
In  XX  VII L  4,  we  have  Kinuaya^  wliicli  is  evidently  the  same  case  of 
Kinudsf  and  in  V.  45  we  have  the  same  case  of  ArramU,  which  is 
Arrasni  *^Cj5_T  ^^  5  ^^  *^*®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  conclusion 
of  this  word  written  »-^T<  Y    Tl   t:£  ;  the  termination  is^  therefore, 

0ya;  and  it  is  obTious  that  *-^<  Y  can  have  no  other  value  than  yd. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  complete  the  declension  of  a  theme  in  i,  given 
in  §  24j  so  far  as  the  four  principal  cases  are  concerned.  The  geni- 
tive singular  would  be,  according  to  this  analogy,  nahiydya.  Of  the 
theme  in  a,  I  can  only  give  the  singular,  noin.  q^;  ace.  an;  gen,  aya; 
dat,  ahi;  and  the  accusative  plural^  wliieh  in  the  masculine  is  as,  and 
in  the  neuter  probably  a;  see  §  27.  Tlie  masculine  form  is  met  with 
XIIL  ]  4,  where  we  have  before  sftadumi,  and  evidently  as  its  object, 
t^  ^Tj  V"  y«»>  "  quos."  I  am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of  this  verb, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  it  equivalent  to  the  jadiydmi  of  the  Persian 
inscriptions.  It  is  probable  that  the  nominative  plural  was  the  same  aa 
the  accusative  in  both  masculine  and  neuter;  alu9  wmtk<ii  in  VIII,  9 
seems  to  be  the  nominative  plural;  and  I  take  it  to  signify  "  the  great 
gods."  Aiui  seems  interchanged  with  nabU  in  the  plural,  and  I 
believe  it  is  not  used  in  the  singular.  It  may  possibly  be  of  Hebrew 
origin.  The  declension  of  a  masculine  theme  in  i^  ts,  as  far  as  I  have 
ascertained  it,  sing.  nom.  dx;  ace.  an;  gen.  ityd ;  dative  plural  pro- 
bably dnwa;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  nominative  of  the  atljective 
"Biedian''  ended  in  ds.  after  the  analoL-y  of  idKas,  SieiJ^jjf,  than  that  as 
lihould  produce  dawa, 

5  29.  The  <H*curreuce  of  Amihiaya  in  the  genitive,  as  noticed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  §.  implies  a  fact  of  more  historical  import 
than  any  which  we  have  yet  met  with.  The  wars  of  Arraanis  were 
carried  on  in  coujuuctiou  with  the  AmienianAj  and  against  the  Mtde$; 
Bieda»  the  country  of  the  inscriptioue,  w^w,  then,  in  all  probability,  a 
part  of  Armenia;  and  we  may  fancy  the  existence  of  an  alliance,  such 

ormerly  existed  in  Etruria»  among  the  different  Armenian  princes; 
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Bieiliii  being  at  this  time  ibe  leading  mty.  If  it  were  only  a  city  or 
sinall  province  in  Armenia,  the  cbange  to  it  from  tbe  proTince  men- 
tiyued  in  the  inscription  I,  (see  §  la)  will  not  be  tctj  difficult  tci 
account  for.  The  ^eat  of  govern  men  t  might  be  remored,  without  thera 
being  any  change  in  the  dynasty, 

§  30.  I  have  now  stated  the  moBi  important  points  €onnecte4 
with  the  Van  inscriptionsj  that  I  have  aa  yet  aseerttined^  or  that  I 
consider  to  rest  on  highly  probable  grounds.  From  my  poesessing 
but  a  slight  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  and  from  my  having  access  to  a 
Tery  amall  quantity  of  the  important  matter  contained  in  BottaV 
inscriptions,  I  have  been  able  to  make  much  leas  progrcjjs  than  I 
might  otherwise  have  done.  I  flatte^r  royselfj  lioweverj  that  those 
who  read  ihh  paper  will  admit  that  I  have  made  a  beginnings  and 
gone  a  considerable  way,  in  the  deciphemient  and  interpretation  of  a 
set  of  inscriptions,  which,  however  sUgbt  may  be  their  value  In  m 
hifitorical  point  of  view,  are  invaluable  to  the  philologer,  as  being 
beyond  all  comparison  the  oldest  speeimens  of  the  Asiatic  branch 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  ; — ^nay,  for  aught  that  we  know  to  tho 
contrary,  they  are  more  ancient  than  any  Greek  which  hits  come  down 
to  ua. 
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ADDITIONAL    MEMOIIL 


ith  March,  t848. 

§  31.  The  present  Paper  is  iDteaded  aa  supplementary  to  that 
whicb  was  read  on  the  4tb  DecemhK^r,  1847.  It  contains  new  ressults^ 
chiefly  derived  froro  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  the 
inscriptions  in  which  numerals  occur,  I  will  begin  with  explaining 
the  numeral  system  used  by  the  different  people  who  employed  caneatic 
characters.  This  I  am  enabled  to  do  in  a  somewhat  more  perfect 
manner  than  I  did  in  my  Paper  which  was  read  at  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  on  the  11th  January,  1847;  where,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  system  is  clearly  exhibited. 

The  primitive  system  of  numerals  seems  to  have  employed  two 
characters  only;  a  vertical  wedge  T^  which  might  be  of  any  length 
and  which  expressed  (yne;  and  a  hook  or  angle  /,  the  primitive  form 
of  which  I  believe  to  have  been  a  horizontal  wedge  with  ita  point  to 
the  left,  and  for  which  an  oblique  wedge  sloping  downwards  to  the 
right  was  also  used.  This  expressed  ten.  The  nine  maltiples  of  one 
and  teti  were  expressed  by  repeating  these  elements  a^  in  the  Roman 
and  Hieroglyphic  systems;  and  when  tens  and  units  had  to  be  com- 
bined, the  latter  were  placed  to  the  right  of  the  former.  By  this 
means  the  first  ninety-nine  numerals  were  expressed. 

At  Babylon,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  documents  which  have 
reached  mo,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  rule  that  no  more  than  three 
wedges  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  row.  Thus  tiffht  was  there 
expre^ssed  by  eight  wedges  in  rows  of  ihrce,  three,  and  two»  and  mti€ 
by  rows  of  three  in  each.  At  Khorsabad  and  at  Van,  however,  eiffht 
IS  expressed  by  HII  and  seven  by  U,  the  long  wedge  to  the  left  of 
tlte  short  ones  denoting /v<f.  That  this  is  the  numeral  value  of  this 
last  character  clearly  appears  from  the  facts  that  at  KhorsabSd,  where 
the  years  of  the  kings  reign  occur  in  sucoesaion,  it  is  found  after  "Jy 
and  before  VSl^  the  inscription  being  nearly  perfect  between  it  and 
the  last  character;  while  between  it  and  the  first  there  are  two  long 
iutervah),  where  the  text  is  lost,  in  either  of  w*hich  a  **  fixth  year** 
might  have  been  mentioned;   and  again,  at  Van,  ^JJ  occurs  in  XVIL 

B.  5.  while  in  XVII.  A,  4,  containing  the  same  text  (sec  §  34)    <  «^ 
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is  foiiud*  Nim  doei  Dot  oc^ur  m  anj  of  tlje  Van  Inscriptioiis ; 
but  at  Kliorsabdd  it  U  funtid  in  tlie  fomi  TW^«  I  at  tine  time 
imppi>sed  that  ^^,  which  occura  fre<[uenUj  aa  a  numuml  in  both 
copiofi  of  XVII,  had  this  valne;  hot  on  further  ex&niltiatiuti  I  Snd 
tbmt  it  must  have  denoted  one  half.  It  is  aJvrays  pln^'ed  after  the 
iioou  to  which  J I  refei^  in  which  it  diFera  from  other  ounierBik.  It 
oecum  three  times  with  no  noun  after  it,  which  clearly  establijihea  this 
point.  (See  |  35,)  The  Jong  vertical  we*lge  to  the  left  of  one  or 
more  hooks  denoted /}?//,  and  is,  I  believe,  constantly  ofed  as  ^uch  in 
ex|>re&&iiig  ^^vetiti/^  fiif^i^t/t  ^t  fiinett^;  for  wf^  wt*  have  both  T^  and 
^^^,  In  the  table  of  the  character^^  amnged  aooording  to  theLr 
elements,  all  the  nnits  and  tens  used  at  Tan  will  be  found  with  thetr 
Tainos. 

I  32*  One  or  more  hundreds  were  exprc^ssed  by  [»-  preceded  by  % 
numeraU  Thi«  is  used  as  a  tvordf  and  never  like  the  Bom  an  C  as  & 
mtmeral.  It  la  probable  that  the  word  signifying  "hundred"  com* 
tn^need  with  this  cho^racter.  Thou;sands  were  expressed  in  like  manner 
by  4.^*-  precedes!  Iiy  a  numeral.  The  ideographic  connection  of  this 
character  with  the  preceding  is  obvious;  but  this  is  no  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  both  denoted  the  words  expressing  hundred  and  thou- 
sand, phonetically  as  well  as  ideographically.  The  latter  character 
certainly  denoted  si  or  shiy  (§  22)  and  I  presume  that  this  was  the 
initial  syllable  of  the  word  signifying  "  thousand,"  if  not  the  entire 
word.  Myriads  were  expressed  either  by  \f^  preceded  by  one  or 
more  tens,  or  by  YI  *^*^^*^  ^^  djivij  preceded  by  one  or  more  units. 
Considering  the  liability  of  I  and  72,  as  well  as  of  the  labials,  to  be 
interchanged,  I  cannot  but  compare  this  word  with  ^7i^'.  In  the 
Amharic  language  this  word  signifies  "  a  myriad,"  and  I  believe  ^ 
signifies  a  'thousand;" — a  very  curious  coincidence.  The  Amharic  lan- 
guage being  derived  from  the  Himyaritic,  and  the  characters  of  the 
latter  being  found  on  cylinders  similar  to  those  at  Babylon,  (as  at 
Vienna,  Coll.  Orient.,  Cyl.  No.  144,)  while  cuneatic  inscriptions  have 
been  found  in  Arabia,  the  connection  between  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  those  who  used  the  cuneatic  character  was  probably 

'  This  passage  is  erroneous.      The  word  is  dvibi,  or  the  like;  the  seoond 
character  being  >->-Y<.     See  note  to  §  37.     (April,  1848.) 
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I  mi^lit  at  firsrt  be  Btjppoae<i.  The  following  examples 
of  liilgHliUAin  taken  hmn  V.  8  and  VI.  30  will  gulHcieatly  illus- 
trate the  eyetem : — 

«<  <T-   m  <T-  \m   h  <«   36,830 

§  33.  Ordinal  nambers  are  not  foand  at  Van ;  or  if  they  l>e>  tliey 
arc  written  phonetically*  At  Khoraab^d,  also,  they  arc  not  osed,  the 
cardinalg  being  snbatitnted  for  them.  Thus  "  in  my  5th  year"  la 
expressed  by  the  preposition  i'ti,  "in,**  (as  in  the  Third  Perfiepolitan 
and  Babylonian  Inscnptions),  the  ideograph  or  abbreviation  for  *'year," 
ly  ^  and  the  affix  t^ ft  ^^^f  "  "V"*"' '  (^  ^^  Persepolia  and  Babylon). 
In  the  Babylonian  contracts,  however,  we  have  ordinal  n umbers, 
which  are  formed  from  the  cardinals  by  adding  a  cbtiracter  like  t^^^, 
bttt  eloping  downwards  to  the  right.  For  this  we  have  L.  157  in  the 
great  East  India  Company's  Inscription;  where  in  IL  57  occurs  105. 
8.  157.  105.  19.  157;  which  I  translate  *nhe  8th  half-raonth  and  the 
nth  half-month."  I  make  L.  105  '^a  half-raontV*  rather  than  "a 
month,"  because  one  of  the  contracts  published  by  Grotefend  is  dated 
in  the  17th  ^Y  (  =  L.  105)  of  the  40th  year  of  Artaxerxes.  From 
the  small  numbers  with  which  it  is  generally  joined,  it  cannot  mean 
**  a  day.**  I  sospect  that  this  addition^  forming  ordinal  numbers,  waa 
read  $aUa;  because  at  the  end  of  II.  50  of  the  great  injicnption  we 
haTe  characters  which  must  be  thus  read,  preceded  by  ^^^,  the  entire 
probably  signifying  *'  thirtieth.'*  Perhaps,  however,  satta  includes 
the  plural  termination,  and  allusion  is  made  not  to  the  30th  year  of 
the  king,  but  to  the  last  years  of  the  cycle  of  thirty  years,  which 
the  Babylonians  certainly  used*  The  plural  feminino  terminated  in 
atta. 

$  34.  The  principal  inscriptions  in  which  large  numbers  of  nume- 
nils  oeear  are  XVII,  XII  and  those  of  the  Khorkhor  series.  I  will 
consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named  them.  The  same 
matter  is  written  twice  over  iu  XVIL  I  distinguish  the  first  31 
lines  %B  Aj  and  the  remaining  63  as  B.  A  blank  space  intervener 
between  them,  as  does  another  between  the  first  25  and  the  last  G 
of  A.  This  repetition  of  the  same  text  occors  also  in  XVIII  and 
XXX;  while  the  three  inscriptians  XIII,  XIV  and  XV,  all  lying 
near  together,  appear  to  have  contained  the  same  matter      I  canceivs 
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that  the  object  of  tbcae  repetitioos  was  to  guard  agaitist  the  test  hclug 
reDdered  wholly  illegihle  in  consaqueDce  of  accideiiLa  to  which  the 
stone  ia  liable.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  different  copies  would  nai 
he  injured  ia  the  same  places;  and  tbat  hj  a  comparison  of  them  the 
true  r^d^tng  might  he  discovered.  And  thia  h  in  fact  what  has  hap* 
pened.  The  lowermost  c^jpj  is  veiy  much  injured,  but  enough 
Temains  of  it^  even  in  its  worst  part,  to  assist  in  readiug  the  upper 
inter ipti on,  the  deficiencies  in  which  it  en&blee  us  frenuenllj  to  restore. 
There  are  still,  however,  manj  blanks  and  illegible  passages  which  are 
much  to  bo  regretted.  The  greater  part  of  this  text  consists  of  a 
number  of  short  sonteuces  which  innst  expreaa  offerings  made  to  dif* 
ferent  deities.  Each  contains  a  noun,  the  name  or  description  of  & 
deitj,  generally  abbreviated,  but  sometimes  with  the  termination  of 
the  cme  which  T  have  called  the  genitive;  after  which  in  Aj  but 
before  which  in  B,  Is  an  offeringj  containing  at  leait  one,  aud  often  m 
second,  nnraeniL  With  the  exception  of  this  transposition,  which 
occurs  in  B  in  all  the  offerings  after  the  first>  and  of  the  insertion  of 
supernumerary  rowels  or  the  use  of  equivalent  characters^  the  two 
texts  are  identical. 

§  35,  I  am  not  going  to  discnsB  this  inscription  except  veiy  briefly, 
and  in  a  philological  point  of  view.  I  must,  however,  express  my 
conviction  that  a  more  important  document  to  the  student  of  ethno- 
graphy is  scarcely  to  be  found,  and  my  hope  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  obtain  a^  correct  a  copy  of  it  as  is  possible.  That  of  Schulz  con- 
tains many  errors,  as  a  comparison  of  its  two  parts  proves;  and  in 
respect  to  words  which  occur  but  once,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
of  those  in  this  inscription,  conjectural  emendations  are  not  to  be 
hazarded.  The  offerings  made  are  of  two  kinds,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  abbreviations  ^Y:^  and  T^TY.  They  could  scarcely  have 
been  any  thing  but  animals,  as  the  inscriptions  to  be  hereafter  adduced 
will  show;  and  it  is  natural  to  attribute  to  them  the  meanings  oxen 
and  sheep;  the  former  character  signifying  "oxen"  as  being  joined 
with  the  smallest  number.  I  presume  that  the  words  denoted  the 
species  generally,  without  reference  to  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
My  reasons  for  so  thinking,  as  well  as  my  mode  of  reading  the 
words  for  which  these  characters  stand,  must  be  postponed  till  I 
examine  the  inscription  XII.  The  first  offering  is  to  the  three  deities 
whom  I  have  called  Nabis,  Voismas,  aud  Parnas  (§  24),  and  con- 
sists of  six  sheep.     After  the  three  names  a  title  occurs  "the  gods 

>^^7^Y  !>-►>-."     The  character  used  by  abbreviation  for  an  adjective 
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f  probably  the  more  ancient  form  of  *-^]^T  and  the  meaning  may  be 
**  national.'*  After  ibis  17  oxen  and  34  sbeep  are  ofiered  to  Nabis 
with  an  epithet,  which  I  cannot  venturo  to  read.  It  is  probably  a 
tfunalation  of  the  Assyrian  title  »-n[  **  the  Guardian/'  This  is  by  far 
the  largest  offering  of  all.  Then  we  have  6  oxen  and  12  sheep  to 
Vti^ffidsj  and  then  again  4  oxen  and  8  eheep  to  *^>t-    ^Tf  •     ^^^^ 

abbreviation  may  possibly  denote  tbe  goddess  Atiaiiis,  the  Assyrian 
Venn."*,  as  the  phonetic  value  of  the  initial  character  18  j^.  Several 
deities  are  then  mentioned  who  have  2  oxen  and  4  eheep;  others 
who  have  an  ox  and  2  gheep,  and  iowarda  the  end  some  have  half 
an  ox  and  a  sheep,  or  half  an  ox  only.  The  proportion  of  two  sheep 
to  an  ox  is  in  general  maintained,  but  occasionally  we  have  2  oxen 
and  14  sheep,  4  oxen  and  18  sheep;  (the  reading  in  both  places  is 
very  distinct  in  both  copies);  and  the  last  offering  is  of  IT  sheep  only. 
If  all  the  deities  mentioned  were  peculiar  to  the  people  whose  king« 
made  these  offerings,  the  catalogue  would  be  less  interesting;  but  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  for  the  most  part  foreign  deities  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  are  mentioned  by  name;  but  in  general  they  are  do- 
scribed  by  help  of  the  country  or  city  where  they  were  worshipped. 

Where  the  name  is  mentioned,  the  determinative  prefix  »-»-T  begins 
it.  Thus  we  have  >-»-y  T  ^«T  TI  UM,  in  A,  15,  who  has  an  ox 
and  two  sheep;  but  where  a  deity  is  described  by  tbe  city  or  country 
of  his  worshippers,  the  character  for  "god"  is  placed  last,  according 
to  the  rales  of  composition^  and  the  name  of  the  city  or  country 
with  its  proper  prefix  begins  the  word.     Thus  we  have  in   A»    14, 

*-^|y  r^^  T*^  ^jh  »Hy  ^yyy^  ^y^  *^*^  Sukxim-dawa-nahiaya^ 
and  in  A.  17,  V  tH  -«!  ^  S\  tflfr  t]?  -*f 
Amdna-ddwornabiaya ;  each  of  which  deities  has  the  same  offering 
aa  tlie  one  named  before.  The  reading  of  these  names  requires 
but  few  explanations,  most  of  the  characters  having  already  oc- 
curred.    C^^   is  identical  in  form  with  a  character  which  occurs 

%%  Persepolis  and  Khorsab&d  in  the  word  signifying  •*  entire;"  ren- 
dering in  E.  6»  durr-ap^  of  the  Persian,  It  is  written  in  that  inscrip- 
tion with  this  charncter  preceded  by  ms  and  followed  by  la;  while  at 
Khorsahad  it  is  preceded  by  ra,  without  an  /t,  and  folhjwed  by  ia  or 
lUa.  The  value  of  this  character  must,  therefore,  have  been  tfit,  giving 
for  fli'^*  trr-nl  ttttittn^  \%x\i\    i}\f\\    Hii^    wnt*   \\ft  viiltif*  Tit  Vnn  rvlfiii  »«  t*tvf\* 
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firmed  hy  the  cLrciimstances,,  that  it  haa  an  inhersTit  u  at  tbe  end  (cL 
VL  14  and  35),  and  that  the  word  ^T  ^^^  S^,  an  a^tusatiri? 
of  a  ooiiu  eignifying  "  wealth"  or  the  like,  would  thas  beeome  watun, 
which  is  Saoskrit  all  to  the  gender;  and  ai  to  that,  see  Bopp^  GIo&s, 
San.,  p.  313,  under  V^MStimiharS.  I  read  nabiai/<i;  for  the  word  m 
written  in  A,  3  with  a  short  vowel.  The  analog  of  §  28  does  not 
apply  to  this  word, 

g  36,  The  word  efdwaj  Interpoeed  l;>etwe©n  the  name  of  the  country 
or  town  J  and  the  word  signifying  ^*  god,"  can  mean  nothing  so  natural  ly 
as  "people."  "The  god  of  the  people  of  SukiuUj"  {which  was  per- 
haps Stisa,  written  Suku  in  the  Third  Persepolitan  of  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam)  and  "the  god  of  the  people  of  Armenia"  were  the  deitiei 
here  mentioned.  This  word  is  clearly  the  Greek  \dfo;  and  on  a^^er- 
taining  its  meaning,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  word  following  lit, 
'^king"  in  the  royal  title  (see  §  19)  wa§  not  a  locatire,  m  I  originally 
snppo^d^  bnt  the  genitiFe  of  a  compound  noun,  Bi^i-ddwda  for  -etjwi, 
the  Beroi-vowel  being  dropped  in  thia  aa  in  many  other  ioatancee,  I 
ob^erre  that,  whatever  other  ehaiaeters  are  dropped,  the  final  ^YI 
of  this  word  is  never  omitted,  I  take  md-dd  (a  contraction  for 
mdddya,  which  is  the  form  that  always  occurs  at  Persepolis  and 
Khorsabad,  and  sometimes  at  Van,)  to  be  a  similar  compound.  The 
semi -vowels  y  and  w^  which  seem  both  of  them  to  have  been,  like  the 
Greek  f,  generally  dropped  in  the  pronunciation,  were  very  liable  to 
be  interchanged ;  and  the  former  may  have  prevailed  in  Media  as  the 
latter  did  in  the  country  of  the  inscriptions.  There  is,  I  think,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Median  language  was  very  similar  to  that 
used  at  Van ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  Second  Persepolitan  inscrip- 
tions are  in  the  language  of  some  other  people.  Adopting  the  analogy 
of  the  words  Media  and  Median,  I  will  use  the  noun  Biedia  and  the 
adjective  Biedian,  as  the  most  proper  to  express  the  country  of  the 
inscriptions.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  dative  plural  of  this  adjective 
in  §§  21,  25,  ought,  I  now  think,  to  be  read  Biaidd'a^wa;  though  it 
is  possible  that  a  contraction  may  have  taken  place. 

Some  other  forms  of  describing  deities  are  in  use.  Thus  we  have 
"the  gods"  in  the  plural  followed  by  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  geni- 
tive, and  some  other  combinations  that  I  cannot  at  present  attempt 
to  explain.  Indeed,  the  very  incorrect  and  imperfect  state  of  the 
inscription  must  prove  a  complete  bar  to  its  being  explained  satis- 
factorily. 

§  37.  I  now  come  to  the  inscription  XII,  and  will   resume  the 
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pusige  10  line  7  which  I  Imve  already  translated  in  part  in  §  27- 
It  immediately  follows  tlie  sentence  *'  Viridaris  says/*  I  am  uow 
satisfied  that  the  value  of  ^>^T>-  when  it  had  an  inherent  t  after  it, 
as  mentioned  in  §  25,  was  vi  (including  probably  5t  and  mt').  In 
V,  55  we  hare  the  word  'i^  ^TTT^  ^^n^  ^TT  *^*"V  ^ 
wbich  is  eTideutly  the  accusative  of  the  name  of  the  country  which 
is  called  Uwdraihmish  in  the  Pernan^  and  Warasmis  in  the  (so-called) 
Median  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  I  read  the  word  given  above  Warasvln, 
which  exactly  agrees  with  the  last.  This  value  also  wcU  suits  the 
word  tl!yT  »^*^T»-  J«;  svina^  a  theme  siguifying  *'a  child"  or 
''eon,"  as  appears  from  its  following  in  the  plural  two  other 
words  which  certainly  signify  "men  and  women/*  The  two  or 
the  three  words  form  a  very  common  group.  The  first  two  are 
^i^^y,^  V'  Cf^^^)  Tj-  J^yy  :y  (y*-^*-)*  I  c^^nnot  read 
either  word  completely;  but  the  latter  haa  its  first  character  identical 
with,  and  the  remainder  phonetically  equivalent  to  those  of  an  Assy- 
rian word  which  occurs  at  Khorsabad  between  two,  which  are  known  to 
signify  "men'*  and  "sons"  or  '^boya,"  while  its  initial  character  Y^»- 
combines  with  the  character  for  "  son,"  forming  a  fourth  word  denoting 
"daughters"  or  "girls/*  This  character  is  then  an  ideograph  for 
"female;**  hut  what  phonetic  value  it  had  I  am  quite  ignorant,  nor 
can  I  account  for  an  Assjrrian  word  for  **  women/"  being  used  instead 

1  Since  the  ftbove  was  written,  it  occurred  to  me  thiit  perhttpa  I  comfouiided 
two  distinct  chftmcters ;  and  a  close  ejiainiiuitioo  of  the  inscnptiona  has  astiaged 
me  that  I  have  done  so*  Tho  cb&rocter  which  has  the  power  of  m,  hi,  mi^  or  pi, 
is  properly  ^*^\^  ^  it  la  so  represented  by  Schulz  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
though  he  has  repeatedly  confounded  it  with  »->-y*-,  whieh  is  oniy  used  in  these 
tnacriptions  as  a  determinative  prefix,  or  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  nmU^ 
"  god,"  In  the  Berhn  copy  of  MUlbbach*B  inscription,  the  distinetiom  Is  always 
marked.  The  name  of  the  king  there  speaking  is  written  with  the  former  of  thc4e 
characters  after  t,  Arratvus  that  of  his  father  with  the  tatter,  and  I  attppoee  it 
should  be  read  yabinduris;  though  it  is  poaalble  that  it  was  ArridurU,  the  ^^y>^ 

having  it9  Babylonian  value  4^,  which  is  here  asnmllated  to  tbe  following  r.  It 
follows  from  this,  tliat  the  reading  wan^mi  in  g  25  is  inadmissible.  The  word 
ia  nvi^iniy  or  the  like;  the  first  ecmaonaot  may  bemorp.  From  tlie  termi- 
nation, I  presnme  that  it  Is  an  optative  op  potcntiah    **  May  I  — —  **  or  "  I 

would ."    The  root  la  perhaps  connected  with  tho  Sanskrit  vap,  and  may 

ligmfy**  to  offer/'     (April,  1848,) 
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of  the  native  one  in  this  particular  connection*  TLe  name  of  th€^ 
f»thar  of  Viriditrijt  must  now  be  read  Arrmms.  I  ind  tliat  j^^Vf 
*  is  onlj  used  at  the  beginning  uf  a  word  or  syllabled  Consequentljf 
the  diviaion  of  the  first  group  in  the  sentence  y,  in  §  22,  dhonJd  be 
before  this  character,  not  after  it,  aa  I  imagined  when  I  made  it  the 
termination  of  the  accuentive  plnraL  Before  I  quit  the  subject  I  muy 
aa  well  remark,  that  I  now  consider  pu  a  mote  probable  value  of 
»^^  than  ku.  This  eeerae  to  be  the  Median  value  of  the  eharacter; 
and  I  believe  the  identificatiou  of  the  name  of  Khuta,  on  whieb  I 
ehicfiy  relied,  when  I  made  it  ku^  cannot  be  maintained  The  name 
of  the  aecond  king  of  the  series  will  thus  be  Spuina^. 

§  38.  The  sentence  which  I  am  about  to  consider  begims  witli  m 
verb  which  I  have  read  kMumi,  and  translated  "  I  possesa/'  In  tbii 
part  of  the  inscriptions,  where  the  terms  of  a  treaty  seem  to  be  stated, 
all  the  verbs  end  in  nmL  I  am  prettj  eon£dent  that  this  was  a 
tense-ending,  and  that  the  proper  translation  is,  **  I  shall  possess  *^  or 
*'  I  am  to  possess/*      Then  follows  the  Assyrian  phrase  **  tba  tbret 

imUees,"  followed  by  ff  Y^  -J^  ^.  -£T<T  t]  ^  -£T<| 
^*<  *3^  ^  Tf  which  I  read  Ahkunuin  dtha  mdnu  dtha 
/^f^nnnm.  1  f:ike  the  three  prliieipul  words  for  the  n-iines  of  the 
palaces ;  perhaps,  however,  they  are  appellative  nouns,  expressing  the 
different  uses  of  the  buildings,  and  dtJia  must  be  a  copulative  conjunc- 
lion.  I  formerly  gave  this  character  the  simple  value  tha  or  dha;  but 
I  find  it  when  used  as  a  conjimction  written  indifferently  with  and 
without  an  initial  d;  see  XVII.  25.  Besides,  though  tha  might  be  an 
enclitic  conjunction,  it  is  scarcely  an  admissible  form  for  one  which 
precedes  the  noun  connected  by  it.  We  have  in  the  clause  above- 
quoted  another  clear  instance  of  a  character  representing  a  consonant 
with  an  inherent  vowel  both  before  and  after  it.  In  different  pas- 
sages where  the  same  words  occur  we  have  T^*^  alone,  and  with 
either  or  both  of  the  inherent  vowels  d  and  u,  written  indifferently. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  form  dCu;  and  that  its  consonant  is  a  guttural 
appears  from  a  variety  of  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  name 
of  Thattagush  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  in  the  Median  Sattagus  (as  I  read 
it,  restoring  a  wedge  which  Westergaard  must  have  overlooked,  so  as  to 


■\ 


'  In  one  place,  indeed,  (VI.  9,)  it  would  seem  as  if  this  character  were  iiaed  as 
an  abbreviation  for  the  whole  word  svina;  but  only  partfof  the  characters  remain, 
and  I  suspect  that,  though  not  so  marked,  the  defaced  part  of  the  rock  must  have 
been  large  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  word. 
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have  T  Ttyry  in  place  of  Tj^yy;  wtich  redtoraiion  makes  the  twa 
^"^  Babjlonian  and  Mediao  characters  to  correspond  in  both  form 

and  power,)  is  iu  Babylon iau  conipOBed  of  the  present  character  pre- 
ceded by  Sat,  and  followed  by  *  or  saK  This  gives  directly  the  eqiii- 
ralenee  of  this  character  to  a(iu.  Secondly,  there  is  a  word  which 
occurs  rery  frt^quently  in  the  great  Eaj^t  India  Company's  inscription 
in  connexion  with  butldings;  it  is  often  joined  with;CM7«  (Dip)  "front," 
and  can  tfi^ify  nothing  bo  naturally  as  ^'  rear/^  It  con»iets  of  the 
Lapidary  e^uiTaient  of  the  present  chanicter  (62)  preceded  by  (4)  H 
and  followed  by  (252)  "1*  It  is  natural  to  read  it  "linK  which  accords 
with  the  above  value.  Thirdly,  the  two  projier  names  occurring  in 
the  passage  before  us  raay  be  compared  with  KnOHK,  «r  Ay^orava,  a 
oompariBon  of  which  shows  that  the  original  form  waa  ttkft^  (or  a^) 
wuta.  All  these  names  have  a  common  initial  eleraeut  akJiu  (or  a^u), 
the  final  vowel  of  which  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  such 
ma  (Ua,  would  become  w  or  v.  This  element  I  take  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  fj^e,  and  to  have  signified  "a  place  for  holding/* 
Major  Rawlinson  haa  ehown,  I  believe,  that  Akhmatfia  was  translated 
*'a  treasury."  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  u  in  the  common  verb 
dffumi  waa,  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this  §t  a  forma- 
tive of  the  future  tense,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  retained  in 
oomimsltion,  I  would  reply  that  very  possibly  the  firat  part  of  the 
compound  was  only  dkh ;  vcU/ta,  or  something  like  it,  being  the  word 
signifying  *Ureasure,"  and  ««»  as  fvvrf^  "a  bed/'  being  the  second 
element  of  the  names  before  us.  These  points  must  remain  unsettled; 
but  I  think  the  value  of  the  character  which  I  have  been  considering 
may  be  regarded  a«  certain*.     I  will  add  another  instance  of  a  cha- 


1  M«  BottA  tajB  thai  the  final  cliAnictar  In  this  name,  which  oocurs  tn  no  other 

proper  name  that  I  have  aeen,  ia  Interchanged  with  T .      If  no,  it  mufll  be  a  ii, 

which  wUI  suit  the  present  word  aa  well  oa  §i  for  the  final  ih  of  the  Persian  maj^ 
be  omitted  here  aji  well  ad  in  BaUmah,  >  is  al^o  a  good  value  for  the  affix  of  the 
:tnl  fiiog.,  which  thia  character  repreeents.     (Maj^  1 B4B.) 

■  While  thia  sheet  waa  pasSng  through  the  press,  I  received  a  new  euneatie 
datum,  which  appears  at  first  sight  incoosiatent  with  what  I  have  here  advanoed, 
but  is  in  my  jadginent  capable  of  being  completely  reconciled  with  it.  Aa  the 
ioconfiistency  may  occur  to  othera,  being  of  a  "wery  obvioaa  oature ;  I  think  it  beat 
to  state  it  myself,  and  to  explain  it  as  well  aa  I  can.  The  new  datum  ts  a  line  of 
one  of  the  smaller  Babylonian  Inscriptions  at  Behistun,  which  M.  Botta  has  pub- 
lished iu  the  Journal  Asiadque  for  May,  1847.  This  is  evidently,  aa  M.  Botta 
has  iKsnarked,  the  eonimciicenieiit  of  the  imicription  marked  h  in  the  key  plate. 
It  eoQtainB  two  worrU,  answering  to  /yam  Gomata  of  the  Persian  tntfcription 
which  comapoiida  to  it.  Now  the  last  of  these  words  begins  with  the  chaiaeter 
which  I  liatft  tuat  ▼allied  at  agu.    The  five  characters  of  which  it  consists  are, 
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racter  wticb  has  two  inheront  vow  el  3.      It  is  ^TtYt^,  wbicb  I  find  to 
be  always  used  after  a  or  d,  or  when  such  is  implied:  wUereits  ^_^ 

Of  coriEng  to  my  Tallies,  Atfu^ma.dJa.i.  Here  thcDj  H  will  be  slid,  I  have  com- 
mirtediiQ  emir;  fur  tlie  Mllal  clmimcter  mtuf  Af  read  pu  or  ^^?,  witliout  »  pte- 
ceding  a.  I,  ncvertbejess,  pefaist  in  my  aaecrtion  tlia^t  tbe  value  of  the  di*rarter 
U  agu  in  thi^  place  as  well  sa  in  the  ^ard  Sa.aLa^a\  The  t'xpUna^oi!  oT  the 
appiireiit  iocousistiM^cy  between  tiiis  reading  and  that  of  the  eorrraponding  Pemfln 
Hume  h  this.  When  the  value  of  a  chatticter  (ernvmated  with  a  vowel,  it  w»» 
customary  to  rej^at  tho  vowt\  at  the  heg inning  of  the  following  u/llable.  Thtia, 
in  the  word  lai^t  quoted,  Sai  is  cxpr^mpd  by  Sa.sf/  and  in  like  msuiier^  in  the 
name  of  OrmaZ'i,  m«*  is  expreBsod  by  ntq.n^f  in  that  of  HystMpes,  itu  by  fa, Off 
in  thai  of  Ach»>inenc3j  mar*  by  flwi.ijw;  and  bo  in  iustancea  uniiiimb(*red*  ITiia 
mode  of  writing  waa  extended  to  the  caae  of  two  words,  when  intimately  eoimacled. 
TbuB,  the  word,  whtcb,  wh<jn  it  begina  a  senteoce,  or  follows  a  word  not  cndlag  in 
a,  is  wntten  §lu  (or  sMb,)  m  written  ugfu,  when  pp*?eeded  by  a  word  which  t^nai* 
nates  in  ii*  It  o^icurs  frequently  in  both  fortns,  both  in  tbe  Great  liw<!riptioii  »l 
tb^  India  Houae  and  in  Botta*»  Plate*.  Compare,  for  inatone^,  VIL  -45  €i|  itm 
Great  Inscriptitiu  with  the  2 1st  line  of  RicU*a  harreU  They  are  identical,  aar« 
that  the  former,  which  follow®  L.  200,  du,  begins  with  L,  &0,  »,'  llie  latter,  wbieh 
follows  L.  1 1 1,  ma  or  ra,  begins  with  L»  222,  as.  Now,  it  is  in  etrict  conformitjr 
with  this  rule  of  Babylonian  writing,  that  the  proper  name  Gumiti^  when  pre- 
coded  by  a  demonstrative  prunoun  t&rtniuating  in  d,  etiould  take  the  eharo&ter  0ffm 
a»  ItB  initial,  in  place  of  ^u  which  it  would  have  in  a  diflbi^Dl  poeitton;  aa,  fef 
eiuwnpte,  nftor  anAfi^  *'  I  am/'  &»  tbt^  niiTuo  of  Cjtus  {Kurus)  h  futind  at  Mtir^4b, 
I  feel  confident  that  the  difference  between   T  ^T,    L.   113,   and   ►^j^,   L.  62, 

is  not  that  tlie  former  is  ku  and  the  latter  gu;  but  that  the  former  is  ku  or  pu,  and 
the  latter  aku  or  agu.  I  believe  that  the  best  mode  of  transcribing  Babylonian 
words  is  by  usmg  apostrophes  for  supernumerary  vowels.  Thus,  I  would  tran- 
scribe the  two  before  us  in  the  following  manner  d.na.a  ^Gu.m^a.t.^d,  The  three 
apostrophes  mark  the  places  of  vowels,  which  might  under  other  circumstances 
constitute  syllables,  but  which  do  not  do  so  in  the  present  instance.  I  read  the 
first  word  as  a  trisyllable,  but  not  with  confidence.  The  second  character  begins 
with  n,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  terminat*;s  with  some  breathing,  which  would 
prevent  its  coalescing  with  a  following  vowel.  The  word  "  says,*'  in  which  it  also 
occurs,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Hebrew  TtDM^^ ;  the  plural  used  for  the  singular,  as 
in  the  generality  of  instances  where  gods  or  kings  are  referred  to  by  others.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  the  first  person  singular,  which  occurs  both  at  Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam  and  in  the  great  lapidary  inscription,  the  final  u  is  omitted,  as  it  would 
be  in  the  Hebrew  DK^K*  I  &™  disposed  to  read  these  words  i.na.am.mu  and 
a,naam,  although  the  second  and  third  characters  in  the  former  are  often  replaced 
by  a  single  one;  which  it  would  be  more  natural  to  read  nam  than  haam;  but 
which  may,  nevertheless,  have  had  the  latter  value.  On  points  of  minute  aeeu- 
racy  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  value  of  a  few  characters  which 
are  yet  unascertained,  the  proper  names  in  Major  Rawlinson's  possession  may  be 
looked  to,  as  likely  to  afford  information.  The  values  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
characters  arc,  however,  in  my  judgment,  already  settled  beyond  the  reach  qf  eriti' 
cism ;  and  I  confidently  expect  that  the  other  Behistun  names  will  be  as  consistent 
with  these  values  as  I  have  shown  that  of  the  Magian  to  be.     (May,  1848.) 
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T^wed  after  other  vowels  or  ».      I  ralue   the  former  as  abi  or 

5  39,  To  proceed  with  the  sentence.  We  have  uext,  as  already 
t(Uote<l,  *^  I  am  to  poesea^s  23  towns,''  This  Assyrian  ideographic  group  U 
followed  by  the  adjective  T  ^|  T*-  Ky^  ^T£,  The  first  character 
wa«  Taluetl  ia  $  23  as  uwina;  and  it  atforded  me  great  satisfaction 
to  find  that  tn  M.  IB,  where  a  pasBage  occurs  Tery  gimllar  to  tKi^,  T 
is  replaced  by  the  same  three  characters  a?  in  $  23.  Tiiis  is  here 
the  first  element  of  a  compound  adjective  aa  ^i^.  The  remainder 
of  the  word  is  prlkinm.  It  contains  the  same  root,  I  conceive, 
as  »implic-€Ji,  which  I  take  to  be  identical  in  meaning;  and  ina$ 
is  the  suffix  and  case-ending;  as*  in  hduf-ina,  which  we  met  with 
in  §  27,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  gender.  '*  Simple  towns** 
were,  1  presume,  such  as  were  neither  the  capital  nc>r  royal  resi- 
dences. The  next  clanse  is  dgumi,  **  I  am  to  have  "  *'  the  palaces/' 
a^  before,  (or  **the  public  buildings/'  literally,  **the  great  houses,") 

^/t]t  4BT£  I  ::^  -CiT  T™  I  Eft  ^-  The«e 
1  take  for  two  locatives,  one  in  the  singular  and  the  other  in 
the  plural.  The  latter  is  evidently  "  in  the  towns/*  the  termi- 
nation of  the  locative  being  added  to  the  ideographic  plural  sign 
as  that  of  the  dative  was  to  the  plaral,  ^Uhe  gods/^  in  §  21.  The 
termination  is  uasvi^  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  u  belonged 
to  the  theme.  The  other  word  is  to  be  read  Kluhkhdruhiy  from 
the  theme  KMrkluiru;  and  it  would  appear  that,  in  this  declension 
at  least,  the  locative  was  not  distinguished  from  the  dative  in  the 
^singular;  in  the  plural  the  latter  ended  in  oswa^  and  the  former 
in  iumi,  the  final  vowels  being  at  any  rate  different,  and  perhaps 
the  consonants  also,  though  slightly,  The  valae  of  ^'^T^  as 
KMr  is  quite  certain.  The  first  of  the  two  cbaraoters  is  replaced  by 
^i  ^yp^>^yy<y  in  m.  19,  as  is  the  second  in  HI.  44.  In  this  hitter 
manner  it  is  written  over  the  fortress  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  on 
the  wall  XX  at  KhorsabSd;  J  being  added  to  the  ^y*--i-y|<|.  The 
'  det.  prefix  of  towns  is  prefixed  to  the  word.  In  the  text  over  the 
sculptures^  these  two  characters  are  replaced  by  ^JflT  TI  TI ;  that 
is,  we  have  rdya  or  rai  for  ru^  and  in  like  manner  at  Van,  in  VIL  18 
they  are  replaced  by  YJ  •^5YTTj  which  shows  that  the  value  of  this 
character,  which  haa  an  inherent  u,  must  be  riu     From  the  occurrence 

*  1  flntl,  liowever,  thai  in  Ihe  tisme  Warotmki  at  KhoiaabAd,  thia  chAfacter  ts 
%ltxer  tliAt  which  denotes  rat.  I'Ke  vaJiue  ami  in  BciirG<*ly  ndnitfisibln  here; 
I  ftuu  therpfore,  dispoted  to  r«tract  tUb  ImI  oho^rvmium,    V^».H^\^eA%.^ 
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of  Klidrkkdni  in  Gonnexion  with  difli^reiit  cotmtriei;  and  from  its  being 
found  in  VIL  18  bm  the  latter  part  of  a  compound  Donn,  of  which  tho 
first  \a  the  name  of  a  country,  it  ieems  clear  to  me  that  it  was  an 
appellatiye  noun,  sigaifying  "  a  capital  or  cbief  city."  It  may,  how- 
everj  have  been  ttsed  with  a  special  application  aa  a  proper  name.  The 
name  Kh^rkhor^  which  is  still  applied  to  the  remaius  of  the  Biedian 
capital,  ie  at  any  rate  a  curioue  eoincidenee  V  The  next  worda  are 
nneertain^  The  wedges  are  misplaced,  and  not  all  expredeed^  as  is 
very  often  the  case  in  this  infieripticria ;  but  I  believe  the  reading  is 
MandaAgumi^  "of  Armenia.  I  am  to  have*"  We  have  then  the 
groap  already  described,  "  the  men,  women,  and  children."*  So  far 
the  passage  clearly  relates  to  a  csseion  or  restoration  of  territory  with 
ita  royal  residenoej  towns,  public  buildings,  and  inhabitants.  This  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  first  of  four  series  of  large  numbers  fol- 
lowed by  different  nouns,  and  generailj  preceded  by  verba,  I  will 
now  examine  the  four  passages  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the 
objects  numbered  were, 

§  40.  The  first  series  contains  six  sets  of  numbered  ohject^^as  does 
the  last;  while  the  intermediate  two  contain  fire  only.  Now  it  struck 
me  as  remarkable^  that  of  the  object  peculiar  to  the  first  and  \m\,^  the 
number  specified  was  the  same  in  both  instances.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  perhaps  the  last  set  which  appeared  to  contain  the  largest  num- 
bers was  the  sum  of  the  other  three.  On  examination  I  found  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  numbers  are,  indeed,  ill  expressed,  the  text 
being  often  defective,  and  the  wedges  being  very  badly  copied.  Still 
I  was  able  to  make  out  the  following  numbers;  of  ^,  8135  +  3500-1- 
1100=12,735;  of  Z,  25,000 -f  (10m.  5[m]  i.  e.)  15,000  +  6500= 
46,600;  either  !!!  in  the  total  should  be  ^J!7  ,  or  the  opposite  cor- 
rection should  be  made  in  the  third  uumber.  Of  m  there  are  6000 -f 
4000-1-2000=12,000.  Of  n  there  are  2500  in  the  first  series  and  in 
the  sum.  The  remaining  two  objects  are  the  same  that  we  met  with 
in  XVII;  but  the  words,  there  reduced  to  their  initials,  are  here 
written  at  length.  Of  oxen  there  are  [2]2,300-|-8[5]2[7]-h2538 
=  33,3[6]5;  and  of  sheep  [32]  100-1- 18. 000-^8000= 5  8, 100.  I 
have  placed  between  brackets  those  digits  which  it  was  necessary  to 
restore,  the  wedges  being  wholly  or  partially  defaced,  or  neglected  in 
the  copy.  Enough  remains  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  fourth 
series  is  the  sum  of  the  others;  and  this  establishes  the  important  fact 

1  In  M.  Botta's  Paper  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  May  last,  which  (though  a 
year  published)  I  have  but  just  received,  this  is  remarked  as  a  possible  coin- 
cidence ;  yet  M.  Botta  seems  to  reject  this  reading  of  the  word  before  us.  He 
basy  however,  correctly  taken  the  initial  character  of  the  KhorsabAd  word  for  a 
determinative  prefix.    (May,  1848.) 
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that,  whaterer  cHffereuce  there  may  be  in  the  words  expreasing  the 
objects,  or  in  the  verba  connected  with  thein,  the  nouns  and  verbs  are 
equivalent  in  sense.  The  word  expressing  "  sheep  '*  is  TEy][  J  ^ 
rf$€  or  lus.  Aa  the  plural  sign  is  often  nsed  after  these  chara<3ter6,  I 
take  the  m  for  a  part  of  the  theme.  Oxen  13  t^T:3  ^Tt  A'  J^ 
*pdkanaj  which  may  be  a  compouod  word^  the  lust  element  bein^  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rojral  patronymics,  I  am  i^orant  of  the  value  of 
the  first  character;  nor  can  I  assign  any  equivalents  in  cither  lan- 
guages to  either  of  the  term8\  The  object  which  occurs  once  only  must 
h€  *' horses,"  or  perhaps  '*  mares."  It  is  ^^^  V'  ^^]]  [*"*"*^f 
which  I  would  read  asvdyd.     The  first  character  scouis  identical  with 

the  Third  Persepolitan  t^    L.214,  whichisaKiu  IfwA/aspa.     The 

Khorsab^d  form  of  tbis  character  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Van.  The 
Qext  is  hd,  md  Of  vd  I  its  equivalent  Vk  la  used  aa  phonetic,  not  only 
in  the  names  of  Bactriaand  fiabylon,  where  it  is  initial,  but  in  the  end 
of  the  word  which  concludes  the  line  NR  8,  ava  or  ama,  signifying 
*^  besides.'"  This  word  is  well  established,  occurring  frequently  with 
the  same  meaning  in  the  great  inscription  at  the  India  House.  Thu 
third  oharaoter  seems  identical  with  sHTJ  y'*-    It  terminates  another 

*  Since  dib  wita  wntten,  I  hapt>etied  to  observe  that  ibe  iaicUl  elmracter  iu 
this  word  is  almost  identical  in  form  with  that  which  t^rminak^s  the  name  cor- 
respoodinir  to  Zhuraka  in  the  Thinl  Persepohtan  inscription  N.  R.  The  preceding 
character  has  diaappeftred  from  that  iuBoriptioni  but  1  confidently  n^tore  it  as 

^>— y  ,  00  the  authority  of  oii«  of  the  Khorasb&d  uucnptiono,  where  the  tmme 

1^80  occurs.  TI1U  name  I  read  Zharanga;  and,  accordingly,  I  give  tlie  vafue  ka 
or  ga  to  the  character  before  us.  It  is  probabte  that  p  and  v  were  expressed 
ahke;  and  thus  the  word  may  bo  read  guvA-ganoy  *•  the  cow-kind,"  being  a  com- 
pound of  two  well-known  elements,  which  occur  in  most  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
langnageg,  inclndin^  our  own.    (April,  IB48.) 

*  As  there  is  another  repreaentatire  of  the  Lapidary  249,  and  another  character, 
besides  that,  in  the  Van  syllabaiy,  having  the  value  y&^  I  hare  no  doubt  now  that 
the  true  value  of  ^t^TT  »«  ''^j  which  combiitation  would  otlierwise  have  no  repre- 
seutative.  It  is  the  Lapidary  95,  of  which  seven  variations  are  gtveu  in  the  table; 
it  is  also  formed  in  several  ways  at  KhoraahAd;  and  ooe  of  Ih^se  is  almost  iden- 
tieal  with  that  before  us.  In  tlie  Third  Persepolitan  it  is  writteo  ^f  f  .  That 
the  value  of  these  characters  is  ra  is  quite  certain.  The  last  occurs  at  Nakheih*]. 
Eufltam  in  the  naro^s  Zharanga,  and  Phrat;  nor  is  it  aoy  objection  that  it  ts  the 
penultimate  cfaamcter  in  the  name  of  Cyrus;  for  the  Median  equivalent  is  4^r* 
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word  which  seemi  an  aoousative  plural,  near  the  entl  of  the  form  of 
benetlictioDi  (see  §24)  and  here  takes  a  supernumerary  ^  aft«r  IL  Tho 
word  is  dd^ii;  it  is  preceded  by  jt*,  "and,**  and  followed  by  dmi^a^ 
the  genitive  of  the  demonstfative  pronotin,  aecompanied  by  a  notm  in 
the  genftiir©.  There  is  a  difficalty  in  the  termination?  of  the  a«cii- 
eattve  plural,  which  I  am  unable  to  escplaiu.  In  ifmnait  from  gvina, 
*^  children/'  aud  prii-inas  from  prlkin,  we  have  such  forma  as  tntgbt  be 
expected  ;  but  imhid  and  tf^t^ud  aa  the  plurals  of  wtbi  and  mni.^, 
seem  strange j  ^m  for  gt*(3«  is  also  hard  to  reconcile  with  Mvitmn; 
mnleBfl,  indeed,  tbe  latter  was  used  as  a  collective  noun,  singalar  iit 
form  hut  with  plural  sense ;  and  these  new  pi  oral  a  dfit/d  and  oHtfuyti 
an»  ditferent  from  any  of  tbe  rest     The  verb  which  m  joined  to  all 

these  names  in  the  last  euumeration  is  ^Tf:  *^5TTT  {^TT|^)  ^^  f 
pArumi,  I  thought  of  the  Sanskrit  pd^ayili?ij\  which  mmy  signify  "to 
keep  (cattle);"  bat  I  am  now  eatiafied  tlmt  the  root  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  i^*p^j  and  that  the  meaning  is,  '*  I  ara  to  carry  off  or  acquire,"* 
The  samo  word  is  iu  all  the  enumerations  applied  to  h;  a  new  verb 
1^  *"T^T  ^^  '^^'^'^h  is  generally  placed  before  I,  and  its  inHuenco 
extends  to  m; — pdrwnii  in  the  first  euumeration  does  not  occur  till 
after  the  horses  are  mentioned'  but,  a?  the  verb  h  in  one  other  instaDCO 
clearly  placed  after  the  noun,  (see  1.  28)  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
may  not  be  applied  to  horses  here,  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  fourth 
series.  In  the  second  series,  ddumi  is  not  found  at  all;  and  in  the 
third,  pd'^'um'i  is  not  used  after  it,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  it  were 
applied  to  every  thing  after  l\  Mistakes  may  have  been  committed 
by  the  .sculptor;  but  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  the  two 
verbs  nil<jrlit  bo  uMe<l  indii^criniinately,  although  ddumi  was  more  appro- 
priate to  I  and  111  than  to  the  rest.  The  meaning  which  it  is  most 
natural  to  attach  to  this  verb  would  be  "to  give;"  but  this  does  not 
suit  the  context.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  mean,  "  I  am  to  dispose 
of."  The  king  might  retain  for  his  own  use  the  /*,  but  might  dispose 
of  some  of  the  other  objects  among  his  officers  and  people.  A  carrying 
off  of  all  and  a  partial  distribution  of  all  seems  most  natural;  and  this 
explains  the  almost  indiscrim'nate  use  of  the  words.     But,  if  this  be 


tiinly  to  be  read  Kuras;  th^  finnl  clmract<»r,  to  which  I  formerly  gave  the  value 
rxis^  bein^  of  like  form  to  that  which  at  Khoraabad  represents  rosin  the  well- 
marked  name  Warastmis.  The  word  before  us  is  thus  asbar&  ;  which  is  the  old 
Persian  word  for  "  horsemen.**  This  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  some  of 
the  preceding  nouns  signified  soldiers  of  different  sorts.  With  respect  to  dar&y 
as  I  now  read  it,  I  can  say  nothing  satisfactory.       (April,  1848.) 
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the  meaning  of  ddttmiy  it  may  be  connected  with  dat-w  rather  than 
with  hih<o{ku  We  have  seen  thiit  the  semi-vowels  y  and  w  were  gene- 
rally dropped  by  this  people. 

§  41.  The  three  objects  fir^t  enumerated  are  very  difficult  to 
explain  properly.  1  thinkf  however,  that  I  have  established  many 
points  respecting  them.  I  believe  that  they  were  all  of  the  hiinian 
specie^;  and  in  particular,  1  think  it  evident  that  I  were  female  s^lave^. 
This  object  is  expressed  differently  in  the  different  aeries.     In  the  Srst^ 

it  is  t^^^  ^]Vi^  ^Tf  <M^  Tt  ^  T*"*"*" '  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
(  seems  not  to  differ  except  in  the  oraisfeion  of  the  plural  sign.  The 
third  and  fuiirth  have  the  Assiyrian  word  for  **  women,"  which  I 
mentioned  in  §  37,  This  appears  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
meaning  of  the  preceiilng  group,  which  was  probably  the  Biedian  word 
for  "  women. "^  The  tir^  character  ha^ii  been  mentioned  in  5  18  as 
following  the  word  Athuni,  but  no  aog^estion  was  made  as  to  its 
meaning.  It  is  found,  however,  iu  ni  as  au  entire  word,  being  some- 
times, though  not  always,  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  group 
by  the  plural  sign.  It  is  then  an  abbreviation  for  a  word ;  and  the 
remainder  of  it  ii?  sometimes  snpplleil  as  ^y  or  ^^  and  aomctimos  aa 

J^TTT  ^T*"*^yy<Tj  which  must,  therefore,  be  equivalent;  compare  II, 
13,  Hand  V.2,  39,  In  my  former  paper  I  sugg^ed  tkd  as  the 
value  of  ^^yyy  ;  but  it  seems  interchanged  with  |y;  compare  V.  3 
and  XLIL  17.  The  equivalence  of  these  words  Is  not  quite  certain,  but 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  value  of  the  character  before 
us  was  »hdy  and  that  the  part  of  the  unknown  word  dropped  in  writing 
tiras  A(h.  The  initial  syllable  ia  ancertain.  The  French  investi- 
gators seem  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  ^^*.  was  identical  with 
tr^^y  du;  but  I  cannot  admit  this  value  as  even  a  provisional  one. 
I  prefer  expressing  it  by  a  star,  I  must  observe,  however,  that  this 
value  does  not  affect  the  reading  of  the  Biedian  word  for  "women;**  as 
in  it  ^:^^  must  be  either  the  first  part  of  a  compound  noun,  Ofi  as  I 

have  8U8pecte«l,  a  dote rmi native  prefix.  The  word  is  wamidn^  or  Wip- 
hifin;  the  termination  alone  being  uncertain.  The  following  obj«?ct  is 
expressed  by  *«Aar,  with  or  without  the  plural  sign,  followed  by  a^u- 
ntmnat/a,  which  is  evidently  a  genitive  case.  This,  I  think*  constrains 
tis  to  afHx  to  the  Assyrian  word  out*  of  three  meaning^?- — hytnmeJSf  ko' 
minrs  of  a  particular  race,  different  from  that  of  the  Biodians,  or  servos, 
without  reference  to  race  but  to  caudition.     From  comparing   thi» 
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genitive  with  the  name:^  oi  the  (lalaees  in  §  B%  1  have  been  leil  to 
think  that  it  denoted  the  women's  apartment,  and  that  these  slaves 
were  eunuchs,  Thi^,  however,  I  only  offer  as  a  coojectnre^  The 
remaining  word  rf^^  V  T*^*^*^j  which  I  cannot  read,  ia  most 
probably  "male  slaves."  Perhape  ^tf-  is  equivalent  to  jS^*-*^T*^- 
5  42,  I  now  proceed  to  the  passages  in  the  Khorkhor  Inscriptions 
which  (K^ntain  numerals^  and  I  fim  observe^  that  tbej  are  of  a  similar 
Import  to  these,  and  contain  enumerations  of  captured  objects,  mnuy 
of  which  are  the  same  at  those  which  we  have  been  considering.  The 
first  consists  of  'M 3^255  male  slaves/'  (k),U^lQO  "^^mr  mkarlay 
^  tyj  ^  fill  ^fy<y  t:%  **  23,260  women;*  the  ideograph 
O"  (5  ^'^)  ^^^^^  substituted  for  t^|»-  and  the  rest  of  the  word 
ummian  being  as  before;  5*2^6 65  *-sAi!lr  uina^a  !  YJ  ^r  ^^  ^ 
after  which,  ae  in  a  parenthesis,  wo  have  dtka  ^ft^  sh4*  dgumi, 
uiha  <T&Y  sakaria  agmni ;  and  then  an  ennmemtion  of  horit^jt, 
oxen,  or  sheep.  The  variations  in  the  following  forms  are  thcae: 
Ist,  tT^fY  |»-^*^  ^t  is  substituted  for  udnatfa.  The  meaning  of 
the  first  character  here  used  is  known  to  be  "a  man;"  whence  we  may 
be  sure  that  udnaya  is  the  genitive  case  of  a  collective  noun,  sig- 
nifying in  the  singular  "  men."  In  III.  46,  the  ^^,  the  termination 
of  the  genitive  singular,  is  written  after  the  \^^*^  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  showing  that  it  cannot  belong  to  the  following  clause.  This  cor- 
roborates the  suggestion  which  I  made  as  to  svinarij  "  children,"  being 
the  accusative  singular;  and  it  leads  to  the  further  inference  that 
wamidn  is  the  complete  word  signifying  "  women,"  a  collective  in  the 
accusative  singular.  Secondly,  for  this  last  word  wamidn j  the  equi- 
valent Assyrian  word  already  mentioned  is  generally  substituted;  and 
3rdly,  the  word  sakaria  is  replaced  by  ►►Y*^  Y»^»^>^.  This  cannot 
be  precisely  the  same,  but  must  be  equivalent  or  nearly  so.  The 
parenthesis  must,  I  think,  mean  "  I  am  also  to  have  **  shds;  I  am 
also  to  have  **  sakaina.^'  The  unknown  character  which  I  represent 
by  two  stars  must  represent  a  word  signifying  some  object  connected 

»  If  the  following  word  signify  "  horsemen,"  (see  note  in  §  40,)  it  is  more 
likely  that  what  I  have  here  enumerated  were  *'  foot  soldiers  (men  of  the 
camp?)."     (April,  1848.) 
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witb  what  went  before^  but  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  perhaps 
**  children."  In  some  of  the  inecriptions  in  this  series  a  new  object  is 
introduced  between  the  horaes  and  the  oxen ;  the  fir«t  character  is 
dubious.  Schulz  appears  to  have  supposed  it  the  satne  as  begins  the 
previous  word  "horses;"  but  I  suspect  that  he  was  in  error.     T  cannot, 

however,  restore  the  true  one,  unless  it  be  ^^^,  which  in  one  place 

18  distinct  enough;  the  other  characters  are  YI  "^^Y    *-^<Y  1*^*^*^* 

The  numbers  prefixed  are  very  small;  62,  100  and  at  the  most  174. 
If  the  unknown  character  be  a  determinative  prefix,  the  name  would 
be  dbhdj  which  might  very  well  signify  "an  elephant.**  Compare 
EgyjH.  dba,  and  Lat.  elur,  I  have  further  to  add,  that  in  many  of 
the  inscriptions,  the  three*  objects  first  nametl  in  the  list  already  given 
are  omitted,  the  lists  beginning  with  *  shar  uniiaya.  No  doubt,  this 
difference  is  connected  with  the  difference  of  the  nations  yielding  the 
tribute;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  explain  it. 

§  43.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  meaning  of  ?T2y>^.  I  cannot 
completely  explain  it ;  l>ut  I  have  ma<le  several  observations  respecting 
it,  which  may  lead  others  to  tho  truth,  and  which  may  at  any  rate 
dispel  mistaken  notions*  The  word  i^  certainly  Assyrian ;  and  it  is 
from  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  that  its  value  must  besought.  Though 
I  have  read  it  *Mr,  it  being  so  completed  at  Van,  I  think  it  likely 
that  the  root  terminated  in  «A/  for  ar  is  a  common  Assyrian  termi> 
nation.  This,  however,  is  of  but  little  moment.  The  Assyrian  equi- 
valent of  this  character  with  ^^  prefixed  constitutes  the  name  of  the 
oldest  Assyrian  king  that  we  know  of,  belonging  to  the  last  dynasty. 
This  name  would  be  Ni^shar;  and  I  cannot  identify  it  with  any 
which  is  preserved  in  either  sacred  or  profane  history;  yet,  I  believe 
the  king  who  bore  it  to  have  been  the  father  of  Sennacherib.  His  son, 
whoever  he  was,  recorded  his  Syrian  conquests  at  the  river  Lycus,  and 
built  a  palace  at  Monsul.  His  grandson  (Esarchaddon,  as  1  presume) 
built  the  most  modern  of  the  three  palaces  at  Nimrud.  Now  the 
French  and  English  discoverers  of  these  monuments  appear  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  palace  at  KhorsabM  was  the  work  of 
this  king-  I  grant  that  his  name  is  found  on  some  of  the  bricks  of  it; 
and  he  may  have  designed  it  and  partially  built  it;  but  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  king  whose  victories  are  recorded  on  its  walla 
appears  to  me  utterly  impossible.  The  names,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Hrst  syllable,  are  totally  different;  and  moreover  the  names  of 
iVi*4Artr  and  of  his  son  arc  both  mentioned  in  the  Khornabid  sculp- 
htrvs  as  former  kini's.  distinct  from  the  one  who  executed  tbo  wulp- 
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tumsj  and  wha,  I  hare  no  doabt,  w^m  the  Chi^niikkin  of  ifao  eanon^ 
thfi  aon  of  J^^aTWin*  In  Plate  xxxir.,  1.  B,  (Joiinial  AsiatiqiiQi)  we 
hare  the  names  of  two  towna  called  after  tli^se  mooarelifl*  Tliey 
begin  with  ^-^J  the  det  prefix  of  tcjwns,  Tbia  is  followed  by 
KJl  "  a  d welting/^  aod  this  by  the  names  of  the  kitigs^  each  of  which 
begitis  witli  the  det  prefix  T«  The  nume  of  ^i£^f/«inj  the  monardi 
in  wboae  reign  tbe  sculptures  were  execntedj  Is  in  perfect  pre&ertration. 
That  of  the  other  king  at  the  end  of  the  lino  h  injureil  after  ita  first 
character.  No  doubt^  boweverj  rests  on  my  mind  as  to  its  identity, 
though  I  ara  doubtful  whether  the  two  characters  which  follow  ^;:^p^, 
ibe  last  of  which  is  completely  illegible,  belong  to  the  word.  In  Ime 
4  of  the  same  Plate  is  a  eimikr  compound  name  of  a  town,  containing 
the  name  of  the  bou  of  thi»  king.  It  is  not  well  copied ;  but  the  eame 
text  appears  in  Plate  ixvtii.  0  very  distinctly  >,  It  struck  me  as  a 
curious  coincidence  that  thcBO  compound  names  of  towns  with  the 
double  determinative  prefijc  correspond  to  the  compound  names  of 
towui  in  the  Egyptian  papyri,  where  the  royal  name  with  its  iletenni* 
natives  is  included  in  that  of  the  town,  which  again  has  its  properj 
detenni  native.  " 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  this  word,  occurring  in  the  name 

which  a  king  took  for  himself,  as   "  King  of ,"  should   properly 

express  men  of  any  mean  condition,  such  as  slaves.  If  it  be  not  a 
general  appellation  for  ^'  men,"  it  must  mean  men  of  the  race  that 
was  dominant  at  Nineveh  under  the  last  dynasty.  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case;  and  this  is  quite  consistent  with  its 
expressing  foreigners  or  even  slaves  at  Van,  where  another  race 
had  the  ascendancy.  On  this  subject  I  dare  not  venture  to  say  more 
having  seen  so  little  of  the  monuments;  but  I  feel  a  great  degree  of 
confidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  what  I  have  stated  *. 


*  I  find  I  have  committed  an  error  as  to  this  last  compound  name.  It  is  not 
"  the  dwelling  of  Sennacherib,'*  (Sankirib,  as  I  would  read  the  name,)  but 
the  dwelling  of  some  god,  whose  name  I  cannot  yet  read  with  any  confidence. 
The  vertical  wedge  which  distinguishes  names  of  men  is  not  found  in  this  name. 
(April,  1048.) 

*  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  the  Numbers  of  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  for  1847,  containing  six  papers  of  M.  Botta  on  the  Khorsabiid  inscriptions. 
From  these  I  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  something  satisfactory  as  to  the  cha- 
racter which  I  have  here  considered.  M.  Botta  says  that  he  has  found  it  inter- 
changed with  the  character  which  he  numbers  82;  and  this  again  has  been  inter- 
changed with  ^^     which  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  by  itself    denotes  **man,"   and 
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§  44.  I  will  conclude  with  an  ennmer&iioQ  of  the  characters  which 
1  hiir0  ftsoertaioeil  to  belong  to  the  more  recent  Van  system  of  wri* 


Vilmh  ts  aim  used  na  &  determlnAtiTe  prefix,  before  ^U  tean^  which  has  the  Mme 
meaning*  Now,  (though  I  mast  protest  again Rt  a  general  ftdmiBsion  of  M,  Bottft's 
allcgeii  ei^ui valences  of  eharacters;  they  being  not  obsenred  facta,  bat  inferences 
from  Buth,  and  being  very  often  rashly  drawn,  and  even  palfmbly  erroneous,)  I 
believe  iliat  these  clisracters  are  really  nsed  alike,  and  that  the  mranings  are 
nearly  tlie  same.  On  comparing  the  two  parts  of  XVII,  I  find  that  where 
Jl^y*-  was  nsed  in  one,  a  character  almost  identical  with  M.  Botta^s  No.  82  was 
iwed  in  the  other,  I  have  not  produced  it  hi  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  Paper, 
because  I  have  confino<l  that  to  characU^rs  which  occur  in  the  later  inscriptions^ 
from  which,  owing  to  ita  great  siso  and  intersecting  we<lgea,  it  acemsi  to  have 
been  rejected.  The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  ^^w*^  i» 
identical  in  meaning  with  ^  ^  or  at  least  so  similar  to  it  that  it  may  often  \m 
used  for  it.  It  by  no  means  follows,  howeirer,  that  tt  lAtts  phmwiieaUff  equtvaleni 
to  it.  The  valne  of  the  latter  was  ha  or  wa^  and  it  is  probably  used  as  an  abbre- 
viation for  the  known  word  wow;  but  the  other  nwy  be,  and  probably  is,  as  distinct 
from  this  in  sound  aa   ^^  nikor  osIa  from  ^^  ^^  j    #«%  with  which,  howevcT, 

it  la  interchanged  in  the  great  lapidary  insoriptron,  as  well  t^  at  IChorsabAd  and 
at  PerBepnlia,  I  have  as  yet  no  chie  to  its  phcnielic  value.  M.  Botta  speaks  very 
confidently  of  the  identity  of  the  two  names  of  kings  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  which,  however,  in  opposition  to  all  other  inquirers  that  I  have  heard  of,  he 
denies  to  be  names.  He  says  that  both  forms  occur  **  in  the  same  monument," 
(vol.  X-,  p-  315),  In  none,  however,  of  the  Ass^Tian  monuments  that  I  have 
seen  is  there  any  such  repetition  of  the  king*s  name  in  connexion  with  the  word 
•*  says,'*  as  we  find  in  the  Acluemenian  and  Van  inscriptions.  As  in  the  great 
taptdary  inscription,  the  king*»  name  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  each  monument 
and  not  again,  except  it  may  be  required  in  some  statement  of  fact;  and  here  tlie 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  would  more  naturally  be  used.  Tlie  name  of  Neba- 
chsdneizar  occurs  f-ix  times  in  the  great  inscription;  but  at  lejist  four  of  theAe 
bdoaglo  the  first  klni;  of  that  naroe.  We  have  in  one  place,  **  of  me  and  of  Nebu- 
chadnenar  king  of  Babylon,  my  fiither,"  and  similar  expressions  occur  elsewhere, 
where  the  name  appears.  Now,  as  in  all  the  inncriptions  from  Khorsahid  that 
have  been  pitblished  in  thcToumal  Asiatique,  the  king's  name  is  only  found  tu  the 

initial  formula,      **  The  palace  of ;"    an<l   in  the   compound    proper   nnme 

«Wve-meutioned,  I  own  that  I  receive  with  great  distrust  this  statement  of  the 
two  forms  being  Vi^M  n*  wiuivatt'nt.  If  the  shorter  form  be  used  in  this  formitfa^ 
not  merely  on  the  tirieks,  uor  on  **  the  reverse  of  the  plates,"  but  indiscriminately 
with  the  larger  one  in  the  finished  inscriptions,  I  must  then  admit  the  phonetio 
equivalence  of  the  two.  Even  then,  however,  t  should  suppose  the  king  men- 
tioned here  to  bo  as  distinct  from  the  fathiT  of  Sefmncherib,  as  the  son  of  Armsvis 
in  the  Van  inscriptions  i«*  from  iho  father  of  Sputitas.  The  notion  that  the  fatliir 
of  Srnnachfirih  was  king  of  Babylon,  to  say  nothing  of  iJie  oiher  countries  men* 
tinned  in  the  i!i!*efiptions,  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  eatablistied  facta  of  history, 
tliJLi  I  cannot  nt!mit  it  for  a  momt^nt,     f  Mav.  IH-ifl^) 


> 
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ting,  without  iDtcreeetlog  wedgee.  These  I  hav^  arranged  according 
to  the  system  adopted  by  Westergaard  in  reference  to  the  Second 
Persepolitan  characters »  plaebg  thciii  in  the  order  of  their  constituent 
elements,  as  foliowi : — 

-,  e,  £»  \,  I,  f,   ;,  X,  I,  <,  i,  U  i- 

It  will  thtifl  be  ea«j  for  a  jieraon  to  find  any  character  in  the  table; 
as  he  hnB  merely  to  observe  that  part  of  the  character  which  is  moet  to 
the  left  and  to  find  in  what  order  it  stands  among  the  above  thirteen 
elements.  After  each  character  will  be  given  iU  equivalent  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Persepolitan  list^  if  it  have  any,  and  a  reference 
also  to  the  number  of  lu  Lapidary  eqnivalont.  This  will  be  folJowed 
by  lis  ^'atue  if  known,  and  a  reference  to  the  section  m  which  it  in 
treated  of. 

N,B,  A.  in  the  following  H^t  etands  for  Assyrian;  B,  for  Baby- 
loman  cursive,  generally  Third  Feriepolitan,  which  differs  from  the 
Babylonian,  properly  so  called,  in  a  very  slight  degree;  L.  for  Baby- 
lonian lapidary;  and  N,  for  numeral.  It  may  be  proper  to  st^te  that 
this  liat  IB  corrected  to  May,  1848. 

1.  >—  (M.  > —  d.  pr.  of  places;  B.  >^,  L.  11.  A.  at/i  or  as; 
also  abbr.  for  AthuVj  god,  country  and  city,)  not  used  except  in  the 
compound  character  ^•"^j  and  to  fill  up  void  spaces.     18. 

2.  *->-  (M.  >->-  na?)  na,    24. 

3.  >^^Y*^  (M.  and  B.  *^>t-;  L-  287,  A.,  d.  pr.  of  gods;  an;  in 
Bab.  and  A.  naht,,  "  a  god  ")  d.  pr.  of  gods ;  nahiy  "  a  god  ;**  an  ?  20, 
25,  37. 

4.  ^^y<  vij  ^h  ^^-     37  n. 

5.  *-*-^  (A.;  B.  *^*^Y;  L.  77  +  173;  in  which  compound,  L.  77, 
the  det.  pr.  of  districts,  is  also  used  to  express  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
name,  as  or  ath;  just  as  L.  83,  88  or  183,  the  det.  pr.  of  countries,  is 
also  used  to  express  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  Babylon,  and  as 
again  '^  is  used  with  like  double  power  in  the  names  of  Babylon 
and  Bactria  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustani),  in  all,  Athur,  god,  country  and 
city'.     18. 

^  I  was  not  aware  till  this  was  in  t}'pe,  that  M.  Longp^rier  had  anticipated  me 
in  reading  the  name  of  Assyria  in  the  beginning  of  the  Khursabid  inecriptiona.     I 
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6.  >-^yy  (A.  L.91,92,  93,)  in  all  det.  pr.  of  towns;  "a  town." 
13. 

7.  >'t)^]  A.  yd.     28. 

8.  >-^>-  (M.  pu,  bu;  B.  3>-  L.  59,  A.  same,)  pu,     37. 

9.  ^BT<T  ^^>  ^^  perhaps  tha.     23,  38. 

10.  1^  (A.  to  or  < D1  initial  in  "Tyre,'*)  tha.     14,  23. 

11.  "-yyV"  probably  same  as  No.  12,  (M.  >-yy>-^  same?) 

12.  >-yy^  (A.  B.  41-^,  L.52,  53,  ra  or  /a;  by  abb.  laddf) 
ra,  la.     26. 

13.  >-yy<y  (M.  »-yyy<  ri,-  B.  »^,  L.  73.  a.  ra,  vowel  doubt- 
fuH)  ri,li.     10. 

14.  »-^  (B.  >-Y;  L.  173,  A.)  in  all  thur  or  «Mr.     18. 

15.  >-y<y  (M.  >-yy<  u;  B.  >|^y,  L.  71,  same)  u.     25. 

16.  >-TT  (A.  L.  15,  11)^1  "  a  protector  or  guardian,'*)  same.     18. 

17.  >-«y  (L.  183?)  bd,  md.  15. 

1 8.  >-«<yy  ends  in  u;  hu,  ran  f 

19.  >-^yyy  m.  39. 

20.  i^>-  (M.  >-<  nu  and  dul ;  B.  ^;  L.  28=274,  A.  nw,)  wu. 
11. 

21.  -:i 

22.  ^^^  (M.  ap,  a6,  and  by  abb.  abln;  B.  L.  79.  oft,  am,)  ab.   42. 

24.  ^yyy  (M.?  initial  in  Zharanga?  A.  would  seem  from  M. 
Botta's  statements  to  be  to  or  tha)  ends  in  d,  consonant  dubious.  27, 
41. 

25.  ^  (M.  ^  i;  B.  ^,  L.  12,  A.  t,  y,)  i,  yo.     10. 

26.  ^y  (A.;  M.andB.  ^y  L.  203,  204,)  in  all  at. 

27.  ^yy  (B.  ^lyy,  L.  SO,ypar,  barf) 

have  just  seen  his  letter  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqae  for  December,  1847,  in  which  he 
mentioiis  haying  so  read  it  in  the  Reme  Archtelogique  for  1847,  P*  M4.  It 
appears,  too,  from  this  letter  that  be  noticed  in  the  same  p^wr  the  nmilar  reUtions 
between  the  single  and  doable  hien^yphic  lemon  and  Hie  sin^  and  doable  yX^ 
which  I  mentioned  in  §  84.    (May,  1848.) 
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28.  t^]}  (M,  ^^^;  B.  ^rff,  i  249,  A.  mall  pa)  yd. 

29*  t£^  (A*  B,  ^  or  r£;  cf.  Nos,  53  and  54,  in  whidi,  aa 
liere,  a  double  wedge  iu  used  in  Assyria  atid  nt  Van,  where  a  single  one 
was  used  in  the  cursiTe  of  Babylon  and  at  Pefsepolia,  Lj  99,200,  *(i. 
It  octnra  in  tbe  name  of  a  province  of  Nebucbadne^jEar,  in  tbe  great 
inscnpttonj  IX.  9,  wbicb  can  icaroely  be  anything  alse  than  tbe  |l£?1t£r 
of  Diinlel.  The  other  characterd  after  the  det»  pn  are  K.8ur. — n*. 
For  the  assiunlatioa  of  the  r  to  the  fuLlowing  s,  aee  note  to  §  1€. 
That  tbe  terminal  vowel  is  a  appeare  from  the  cii&mcter  being  eW- 
where  foUuwed  by  tia  and  at,) 

SO.  t^  (A*     It  resembles  L.  160^  which  ie  na,) 

31.  t-^tf  (B.  L  149,  150,)  inillM. 

32.  ^y  (M,  "^y  f/  det.  pr.,  Eee  note  to  {  2G;  B,  A.  L,  77,  (M 
or  a^:  det.  pr.  of  provincee,  leas  important  than  those  which  baTc 
L,  183)  as,     2B. 

33.  tyr  (M.  y^  pa,  A.  B.  ^  L.  44,  jm;  also  a  det,  pr.  of 
conntries  or  districts,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  preoeding)  pd^  bd^  ^d^ 

27,  40. 

34.  •;:yy  (A.?)  wi     16. 

35.  >?yyi.  (M.  t:yy  7iar/  the  initial  7i  is  certain;  B.  >«!<)  L.  229, 
230,  7?a  or  ^jpu,  L.  192,  7^7  It  is  uncertain  which  of  these  two  cha- 
racters the  Assyrian  one,  which  is  identical  in  form  with  the  older 
Van  character,  represents;  in  the  only  word  where  it  occurs,  which 
I   have   recognised  in  the  Lapidary  character,   it  represents   L.  140, 

>-^y.  This  has  the  value  7ia,  but  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the  cha- 
racter before  us  and  has  another  Assyrian  representative,)  7ia,  7i;  the 
short  vowel  being  liable  to  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  words.       15. 

36.  JyT^^  (M.  >^YYY  ^'''  ^'^  ^*  ^^^»  which  has  some  appearance 
of  corresponding  to  it,  is  only  used  as  the  first  part,  or  by  abb.  the 
entire,  of  the  root  ^N^  or  Dik2,  which  has  the  two  senses  omnis  and 
dlco.) 

37.  ^yyy^  (M.  ^yyy  u;  B.  ^,    L.  46,  a.  w,  w,)  u,  wa.     11. 

38.  ^yyyy  (B.  S^y,  L.  si,  82,  182;  a.  "a  house,''  tas?  or 
perhaps  tachy  giving  tachnram  as  a  transcription  of  ^yyyy  ^y»^ 
tach-ram,  "  a  great  house  or  palace,"  seems  sometimes  a  det.  pr.)  only 
used  in  the  group  last  quoted,  and  with  the  same  meaning.     25. 
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39.  J^yyif  (A.  B.  5pp]f?)     19. 

40.  T^:\  (B.  t-^^^,  L.  272,  to,)  ta.     27. 

41.  ^yj  M.  ^Y^Y  a?  B.  ppj,  L.  135,  136,  A.  a,  »,  also  by  abb. 
''  an  abode  or  place,")  a.     1 2. 

42.  ^y][][  (M.  ^^  un;  B.  ^][J,  L.  256,  257,  258,  A.  un,  wan, 
"  a  man,")  wan,  "  a  man."     42. 

43.  ^y:^  (B.  ga,)  ga  by  abb.  "an  ox,  oxen."     40. 

44.  ^I  (M.  p  or  /,)  see  No.  104,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  correct 
form  of  the  character. 

45.  Jrjty  (B.  ka  orga;  A.)  kd?     19. 

46.  ^<tl^  (B.  A.  8u,)  8U.     35. 

47.  ^<yy  (M.  Sriyy  »,  «A,  B.  tl^yy,  L.  85,  86,  87,  89.  90, 184. 
A.  «,  sh,)  s.     17,  37. 

48.  512  (B.  ^,  L.  225,  232,  A.  bu,  mu;  like  other  syllables 
which  terminate  in  u,  it  loses  its  vowel  before  ^^  t,  or  before  a  cha- 
racter which  expresses  a  syllable  that  begins  with  »,)  hi,  mi. 

49.  i::S^  41. 

50.  t^y  (M.  ^y  du,  B.  L.  260,  A.  same)  du.     11. 

51.  t^Y»^  (^'^  "mankind,  men,"  d.  pr.  of  classes  of  men.  41, 
43. 

52.  >-lY^  (B.  ^^.  L.  214,  A.  as,)  (m=No.  110.     40. 

53.  ^4^y  (A.  B.  ^y^^y,   L.  269,  ith,  or  «,)  ith. 

54.  ^y<y  (A.  B.  ^y<y,  L.  268,  da;  M.  ^.^yy  da,  ta,)  dd. 

55.  ^yy  (A.  B.  ^y,  L.  94,  95,  96,  144,  145,  146,  147,  ra,) 
rd.     40. 

56.  ^y  (M.  ^y  ba,pa,  B.  ^y,  L.  Ill,  A.)  ba,  ma,  wa,)  bd,pd, 
mi.     13,  14. 

57.  ^y  dd.     13. 

5S.  ^y»-  (A.  B.  ^y»-,  L.  39,  rah  or  ram,  "great,")  same.     19. 

59.  ^yg  (M.  y^  as  B.  ^,  L.  45,  as,)  as.     21. 

60.  V"  A.  "^j  L.  24=83,  88,  183,  ba,  "a  country,"  det  pr.  of 
coantries,)  bi;  det  pr.  of  coontries.     Id,  40. 
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61.  V"  (M.  *-^  mt  but  coneonant  certain;  it  is  perhapa 
s=No,  20,  wLifih  fleei  repreaetitiag  L,  199,  200,  m,)  ««,  «.     17. 

62,  ^1  (B,  >^|,  L.  275,  ha,  m,  ma,)  m,  wa,  2L  The  Aasj- 
rian  ^^Y  would  appear  to  be  the  samo  as  this  *  but  ita  yalu©  ia  ia  or 
th/i.  I  caa  asaigm  to  it  no  Lapidary  equivalent.  The  Medmu  cba- 
rseter  for  tu  or  du^  which  also  resembles  thls^  will  be  found  aa  ftti 
equtFalent  to  No,  H. 

ea,  ^  (B.  4^  J  L,  151,  h  or  M,)  H  i^t.     26. 
64.  ^^'--yi^  AT     37. 

65.  ^'-yy*-  (B.  4^4f  *  ^*  ^^'  ^^*  ^'  '^  "^^'^  ^y  ^^**^  ^'^'^  ^'^^ 

name  of  a  god.  Wa^ia  /     24, 

A<  Mar,)  I'Mr.     39. 

67.  y  {M.  general  prefix,  an;  B.  y^  L.  1,  A,  det  pr.  of  tnenV 
namei^  an,)  dot.  pr.  of  men,  uwinaf  **one,"  N.  i*     23,  31. 

68.  y^  (B,  y*-^  L.  31  =  40  and  143;  in  A,  the  wedges  interseet| 
and  the  vortical  one  ia  made  to  slope  downwards  to  the  right;  k.  It 
is  used  aa  an  addition  of  bonour^  to  tbe  names  of  deitiesj  and  ia  non- 
essential though  sounded.  Thus  we  have  Nab^i  and  Nahxik,  AUhur 
and  Atthurk.  It  is  represented  by  D  or  n  in  Hebrew  at  the  end  of 
TID^  and  also  of  the  divine  names,  used  as  the  initial  elements  of  royal 
names,  DU^  HlDh^  and  mO)  ki,  "a  hundred."     24,  32. 

69.  y*^*^*^  (B.  y^5^  or  >-y-<^5  L.  50,  an  ideographic  plural 
sign,)  same.     20, 

^  70.  yy  (L.  2,  hi,)  N.  ii.  31. 

71.  yyy  n.  iii.  31. 

72.  y^  (M.  Y^y  a,  B.  y^,  L.  4,  A.  f1,  and  by  abb.  ada7i,  "a  son,") 
«.  N.  vii.     12,31. 

73.  X^  (M.  y  sa,  B.  ^  ,  A.  X^  sa,  "who,"  or  "of;"  L.  6, 
only  as  N.)  sd.  N.  iv.     18,  31. 

74.  y<  N.  Ix.  31. 

75.  y«  N.  Ixx.  31. 

76.  y«<  N.  Ixxx.  31. 

77.  Y^>-  (A.  "  a  woman,"  det.  pr.  of  women,)  same.     37. 


« 
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70,  ]f  N.  il  31. 

80.  ^  (M.  ^  »ha,  A.  B,  JJ,  L.  5,  sliu,  zfui,  initial  in  Zharanfja. 
It  seems  to  bo  nsed  00  a  det.  pr,  ia  ilia  namo  Ninni,  Niaeveli,  iu  the 
title  of  Nebacbadnezzar,)  «M.     22. 


W 


><1. 


«2      ^ 


85.  JJ<  M:  JJ-  a.*,  B.  ][J<  or  ][<!<,    L.  165, 167.  Ma,)  kM.     2T. 
ae.  ;  N.  iii.  31. 

87.  JET  (M.  yf^  i».  B.  J|T,  !••  "3.  fo'.)   *«•    27.      I  think 

this  value  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  though  I  canDot  interpret  the 
word  in  §  27,  which  wouhl  thus  be  kurtm.  In  the  curti^ive  writing 
of  Babylon^  the  two  vertical  wedges  iDtersect  the  four  horizontal  ones, 
which  accounta  for  the  Median  form.     See  §  21  and  note. 

88.  J.HTT     ^'  \^/'     ^^  f^l)  ^^  ^^'^^  '^  ^^  ^^*     '^^®  passage 

of  two  oblique  wedges,  like  those  to  the  right  of  the  first  figure,  into 
two  parallel  vertical  onee,  does  not  seem  more  unlikely  to  have 
Happened  than  their  paasage  into  a  horizontal  one  and  a  vertical  one 
meeting  at  right  angles,  as  in  the  second  figure,  which  we  know  to 
[  bave  actually  happened.  NerertholesSi  I  should  not  have  assumed 
the  identity  of  the  Van  character  with  the  others,  if  there  bad  not 
been  proof,  independent  of  tbia  resemblance,  that  their  values  were 
ibe  Hune.)  rw,  /u,  *'a  sbeep."  15,  40.  I  find  that  M.  Botta  gives 
jY  as  a  ^'ariety  in  the  mode  of  writing  TJ;  and  TyT  is  a  very 
common  one,  which  I  have  noticed  myself.  These  are  analogous 
changes. 

8i».  TET    A. 

90.  jrr-y  (M.  JTi-y,  L.  251,  252,  A.  r  or  m.)  The  consonant 
is  no  doubt  r  or  f. 

91.  jTTty  (M.  .-^y  fn,  du,  B.  *B^^  L.  188,  180,  tu,  du,)  tu,  du. 
Here  tlie  V'an  character,  with  which  A.  agrees,  is  intermediate  in  fonu 
between  the  L.  and  tlie  cursive  chnraet^r  by  which  il  is  repeatiHlly 

rot.  r.x.  1  "S 


I 
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tTaiLficribed,     I  would  here  obaervej  once  for  all,  that  tlie   Lapidajy  ^ 
ctiamcters  giyen  as  the  equivalents  of  cursiTe  ones  are  not  Mummed  ta  * 
be  fluch  from  conjectufe>  but  from  eorapaiison  of  the  great  mscriptiou 
at  the  India  Hon^e  wilh  cursiTe  inscriptions  of  the  sama  reigu,  which 
contain  portions  of  the  same  text 

92.  ITTI 

90.  J  (Bt  J[  ^  L.  41,  42,  43,  A.u.hy  abb.  &ome  unkoown   wotd,)  j 
u.     IB,  23. 

94.  <  (M.  <  an,   B.  <,  L.  21,  A.  u,  "and,")   u  or  tw/  K.  i.     3U  j 

95.  <5:J:3  (M.  {pj^  m?  B.  <ty3,  L.  222,  a*,)  om. 

Ihoueand/*  22j  B%  Th#  Babjtoaian  character  ia  uot  only  nsed  alonaj  ] 
but  is  an  element  in  the  fallowing  character  and  in  Kf*"^Tfi  ^'  ^^^  \ 
=32+121,  122,  or  123=<  **  and." 

97.  <|>->-yy<|  (B.  KT'-^  l^^  290=32  +  73,  an)  an     14. 

98.  ^T^fc  (A-  ^T^>  f^h^h)  mm%a^i,afdj  or  without  the  af^ 

99.  ^Ii  A,  B.  L.  190.)  The  value  of  this  cKamcter,  which  is  not 
fouud  in  any  of  the  AchaBmenian  inscriptions  hitherto  published,  is 
quite  unknown  to  me;  but  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  both  H  and 
n^.  The  words  quoted  in  §  22  are  nouns,  expressing  some  kind  of 
property,  perhaps  gardens  or  fields.  They  may  be  abbreviated;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  character  before  us  is  a  det.  prefix. 

100.  {{  (B.  A.  {{  nir  or  nil,  "a  king,")  same.     N.  xx.     16,  31. 

101.  {4J^  (M.  {j(4^  san;  B.  L.  22,  san.  There  was  a  god  named 
San  or  Sank,  [see  No.  68 J  who  may  have  been  "  the  moon;"  and  from 
its  revolution  being  about  thirtp  days,  it  may  have  been  thus  denoted. 
The  connection  with  "  the  teeth,"  (about  tliirtt/  in  number)  also  sug- 
gests itself;  but  the  Hebrew  transcription  TOD  is  opposed  to  this; 
the  word  for  "teeth"  being  written  with  U^.)  N.  xxx.     31. 

102.  ^T.  Now  that  the  diflSculty  respecting  >->-Y>-j  mentioned 
in  §  25,  has  been  removed  by  reducing  it  into  two  characters,  (see  note 
to  §  37,)  the  present  character  is  the  most  perplexing.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  are  two  characters  of  different  origin  which  the 
copyists  have  confounded,  even  if  the   sculptors  of  the  inscriptions 
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did  Dol  do  so.  The  first  I  suppose  to  have  been  properly  l^Y  (M.  >-Y 
par,  B.  ^Y  or  j^Y  L.  104,  105,  par,  bar,  mar,  war,)  par,  &c.,  or 
before  a  syllable  beginning  with  r,  p\  &c.  The  other  I  take  to  be 
<  1 9  equivalent  to  the  A.  character  of  the  same  form,  which  appears  to 
be  a  contraction  for  ^^Y,  thu.     I  throw  this  out  as  a  conjecture.   22. 

103.  ^y>-  (M.  ^y>-  U,p%,  B.  :^>-,  L.  37,  a.  U,  &c.)  U,  vi. 

104.  ^  (resembles   L.  105,)  ends  in  &r,  being = No.  24,  with  r 
added;  consonant  uncertain.     41. 

105.  :^^^      N.  XL.  31. 

106.  :;^^      N.  L.  31. 

107.  ^^^      N.  Lx.  31. 
308.  Ay 

109.  ^^  "a  child r  42. 

110.  ^^  same  as  No.  52,  at,       40, 
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REGULATIONS 


THE    ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 


"i^W    TlIK    OBJECTS    OP    THE    SOCIETY    G£KBKALLY,    AND    01 
ITS    MEMBERS* 


AttTici^K  I. — The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ov  Great  Britain  aitd 
Ireland  is  instituted  for  the  inreattgfttion  and  encouragement  of  Arid, 
Sciences,  and  Literature,  in  relartiun  to  Asia. 

Article  IL— The  Society  consists  of  Hesidmi,  Nim^reHdmi,  Honorary ^ 
Foneiffn^  and  Correspmdin^  Members. 

Article  IIL — Membera,  whose  usual  place  of  abode  is  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  are  considered  to  be  Resident, 

Article  IV. — Thosje  whose  usual  abode  is  not  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, being,  however,  British  subject®,  are  denominated  Non^^tesident, 

Article  V.— Foreigners  of  eminent  rank  or  station^  or  persons  who 
have  contributed  to  the  att^nment  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  a  dijstin- 
guish^^d  manner,  are  eligible  as  Honcrafy  Member?' 

Article  VI. — The  Class  of  Foreign  Members  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  Fift^  Members ;  and  no  person  sliall  be  eligible  as  a  Foreign  Member 
wlio  if»  a  British  subject^  or  whose  usual  place  of  residence  b  in  any  part  of 
the  DritUh  dominions  in  Europe. 

Article  VI L — Any  person  not  residing  within  the  British  Islands,  who 
may  Iw  considered  likely  to  communicate  valuable  infoniiatit*n  u>  i\w  Sorietv, 
is  eligible  for  election  aa  a  Correfponding  Memlier. 

Article  VIII.— All  the  Members  of  the  Society,  of  wliate\ti  deuujui- 
notlon.  Resident f  Non^residentf  ffanorwy^  Foreigt%^  or  Carrt'Upotidittg,  must 
he  elected  at  the  General  MeeUngs  of  the  Society,  in  the  manner  beieinoDer 
descriWd. 

Article  OL — Homraryf  Foreign^  and  Correfponding  Members,  when 
■idlBg  in  England,  have  a  right  of  admission  to  the  MeetingB,  Library,  and 
iMnBi  of  the  Society ;  but  ore  not  eligible  to  Ua  offices.  Of  entitled  to  copiet 
of  the  Transactions. 
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4  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 

ARTICT.B  X,— Litemry  and  Scientific  SfXJieties  established  in  Asiii  may  tw? 
admitted  by  a  vote  of  a.  Special  Genetal  Meeting,  on  the  reeommendfttion 
of  tile  Council^  to  be  Branch  Societies  of  the  RoVAt  Asiatic  Societt. 

Article  XL^ — Brunch  Societies  iball  have  independent  eontrol  orer 
their  ovrn  funds,  and  the  ail  ministration  of  theb-  local  affairs. 

Article  XIL— MerabeTs  yf  the  Bmneh  Societijps,  while  on  furlough,  or 
otherwise  tempoparily  pesident  in  England^  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Me^t* 
iti^  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  other  piivilegea 
of  Members  except  tliat  of  voting.  If  desirous  of  bwsoming^  Nim-rtddmU  or 
Mmif^it  Members,  they  shall  he  eligible  at  a  General  Meeting  by  immediiitc 
lull  tot,  and  they  will  hu  r*?tiuired  to  make  the  payments  directed  hy  Articles 
XLIlIandXLV. 

AttTictfi  XlIL-^The  following  Societiea  &re  declared  to  be  Brandi  Soci* 
eties  of  tiie  Royal  Asiatic  Societt  : — 

The  Ltterart  SocfETT  op  Bomdat; 
The  Literary  Society  of  Madeas; 
Tub  Asiatic  Socxety  of  Cit^oit. 

MODE   OF    ELECTING    TltE    ME^BEHSp 

Abticli  XrV* — Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  Rend^Mt  or  A^bfi» 
rasideTtt  Member  of  the  IIoyal  Asiatic  Society,  mnst  be  proposed  hy 
Tliree  or  more  aubaeribing  Members,  one,  at  least,  of  whom  must  have  ptjr- 
sonal  acquaintance  with  him,  on  a  certificate  of  recomnicndation,  declaring 
his  name  and  iif«ual  place  of  abode ;  specifying  also  such  titles  and  additions 
as  it  may  be  wished  should  accompany  the  name  in  the  list  of  Members  of 
the  Society. 

Article  XV. — A  candidate  proposed  as  a  Foreign  Member  must  be 
recommended  to  the  Society  by  five  Members,  or  more. 

Article  XVI. — The  Council  may,  upon  special  grounds,  propose  to  a 
General  Meeting  the  election  of  any  Foreigner  of  eminent  rank  and  station, 
or  any  person  who  shall  have  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society  in  a  distinguished  manner,  either  by  donation  or  otherwise,  to  be 
elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society ;  and,  upon  such  proposition 
the  Society  shall  proceed  to  an  immediate  ballot. 

Article  XVII.— The  Council  may  propose  for  election  as  a  Correspottd- 
ing  Member  any  person  not  residing  within  the  British  Islands  who  may  be 
considered  likely  to  communicate  valuable  information  to  the  Society. 

Article  XVIII. — Every  recommendation  of  a  Candidate  proposed  for 
election,  whether  a  Resident,  Non-resident,  Foreign,  or  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber, shall  be  read  at  two  successive  General  Meetings  of  the  Society.  After 
the  first  reading,  the  certificate  shall  remain  suspended  in  the  Meeting- 
room  of  the  Society  till  the  ballot  for  the  election  takes  place,  which  will  be 
immediately  after  the  second  reading  of  the  certificate  ;  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  Members  of  Branch  Societies,  wlio  are  eligible  for  immediate 
ballot. 
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Articlb  XI  X« — No  candidate  shall   he  cotuiidiTed  ns  elected,  iiiUeas  he 
In  \m  fhvour  the  votes  of  thr*^  fiiurths  of  thr  MemWra  |>resciit  who 

Aaticx.E  XX,— The  electloa  of  every  caadidate  shjill  be  entered  on  the 
minute  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Meotini?  at  which  he  is  elected  :  but 
shottld  it  appear,  upon  inspecting  the  haJlot,  tliat  Uie  pcreon  pxt>po9ed  h  no  I 
ducted,  no  mention  thereof  sliall  be  inHeited  in  the  minutes. 

Article  XXI, — Wlien  a  candidate  in  elected  a  Mtmdmt  or  Non-rc^deftt 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  shall  inform  him  of  his  election  by 
letter. 

Article  XXII. — To  an  Honorary,  Foreign^  or  Corresponding  Member 
tliere  ahall  he  transmitted,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  his  election,  a  Diploma, 
under  the  seal  of  the  Society^  si^ed  by  ilie  Freaideiit^  Director,  and 
Secretary. 


nr  THE  COUNCIL  AMJ  MFricERs,  4Nn  or  committees. 

Article  XX MI. — There  shall  be  a  Council  of  Twcnty-fi?e  Rt^dmi 
Members,  constituted  for  the  management  and  direction  of  the  aH^irs  of  tbe 
St>ciety. 

Article  XXIV— The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
Conncil,  and  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Director,  four  Vtce-Pr**sidents, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Librarian.  Thi-  Council  will,  therefore,  be 
compoeed  of  sixteen  Members,  besides  the  Officers, 

Article  XXV. — llie  Council  and  Officers  shall  be  electi^-d  annuaMy  by 
ballot,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  Second  Saturdf^jf 
in  Majf^ 

Article  XXV 1. — Eight  Members  of  tJ»e  Council  shall  go  out  annually 
by  rotation,  and  eight  new  Members  shall  be  elected  in  their  places,  from 
the  body  of  the  Society. 

Article  XXVII,— The  Council  shall  meet  once  in  every  month,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Season. 

Article  XXVIII. —At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council,  FmJiimUrs  of  it 
bifi^g  pa^sent  shall  constitute  a  quonm^* 

Article  XXI X, — The  Council  sJiall  be  summoned,  under  the  sanction 
and  authority  of  the  President  or  Director,  or,  in  their  absence,  uf  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  by  a  circular  letter  from  tbe  Secretary 

AtrriCLE  XXX.— The  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  provisionally 
filling  up  vacancies  in  its  own  Ixxly,  i^casioned  by  resignation  or  death. 

Article  XXXI, — Commitl«*es  for  the  attainment  of  spwific  purposes 

within  the  scop*  of  the  Society's  views,  may,  frLini  time  to  time,  lie  appointed 

by  tW  Council,  to  whom  their  reports  sliaU  \te  submitted  previously  to 

their  Wing  pretented  at  a  Special,  or  »!  an  Annsvenaiy,  Meeting  of  the 

,  Society. 
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REGULATIONS  FOa  THE 


COMMITTSS    or   COHR£SPOND£irCE. 

AnTirtE  XXXII.— The  Council  shall  apiK>ini  a  C^mmtfre  of 
dfm^^  ki  consist  of  a  Chairman,  two  Deputj-Cbaimien^  twelve  Meittliei^ 
and  a  Secretiuy,  witii  power  to  add  to  its  number  and  to  ftU  «p  v'dcimcies 
occasioned  by  resignatioii,  removaU  or  d^t!i ;  ft)ur  of  «ueh  twelvt?  Mesiben 
ia  go  out  annual! J',  and  be  replaced  by  a  similar  numb«r  from  the  gvuoml 
body  of  the  Members, 

AnTtcLfi  XXXIII.— Tbe  sptjcial  objects  of  tho  €kmm^^  qf  Oo^nM^p^m* 
den<fe  are,  to  receive  ititeOlgience  and  inquiriea  relating  ia  th^  Artfi>  Scit^nces, 
and  Literature  of  Asia,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  fof  applicants  siidi  Jafor* 
matlon  on  tho@e  snbjeets  as  they  may  r^t^nire. 

COMMITTEE    OF    pAPEftS. 

Article  XXXI V.— The  Council  shall  appoint  a  dmtmUUe  qf  PapmlJ 
which  all  papers  communicated  to  th*i  Society  ihall  be  ref*irred  for  examina- 
tion ;  and  it  shall  report  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  &uch  aa  it  may 
d^m  eligible  for  puMication,  or  to  be  read  at  the  General  Meieting^. 


FUNCTIONS    OF    THE   OFt'ICEIlS, 

Aeticls  XXXV,^The  functions  of  the  Presidejjt  ai«,  to  presids  al, 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council ;  U*  conduct  the  prooe«dii^g% 
and  preserve  order;  to  state  and  put  queationa,  according  to  the  sense  and 
intt,ntiun  of  the  Mmiberg  amembkHl;  t*>givt*  effect  to  the  ReBolutions  of  the 
Meeting ;  and  to  cause  the  Regulations  of  the  Society  to  be  put  in  force. 

Article  XXXVI. — The  functions  of  the  Director  are  twofold,  ^e»«ra/ 
and  special.  His  general  functions  ai-e  those  of  a  Presiding  Officer y  being 
next  in  mnk  to  the  President ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  will  preside  at  Meet- 
ings when  the  President  is  absent,  and  discharge  his  duties.  His  special 
functions  relate  to  the  department  of  Oriental  Literature,  which  is  placed 
under  his  particular  care  and  superintendence. 

Article  XXXVII. — The  duties  of  the  Vice-Presidents  are,  to  preside 
at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  when  the  chair  is  not 
filled  by  the  President  or  Director;  and  to  act  for  the  President  on  all 
occasions  when  he  is  absent,  and  when  his  functions  are  not  undertaken  by 
the  Director. 

Article  XXXVIIL— -The  Treasurer  will  receive,  on  account  of  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Society,  all  moneys  due  to  it,  and  make  payments  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Societ}^  according  to  directions  fi-om  the  Council 

Article  XXXIX. — The  Ti-easurer's  Accounts  shall  be  audited  annually, 
previously  to  tlie  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Council  shall, 
for  that  purpose,  name  three  Auditors,  of  whom  two  shall  be  taken  from  the 
Society  at  large,  and  the  third  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Council.  The 
Auditors  shall  report  to  the  Society,  at  its  Annivei"sary  Meeting,  on  the  stat« 
in  which  they  have  found  the  Society's  funds. 
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AuTiruB  XL, — Thf  functlomj  of  the  SecBirrARy  are  the  following  i^ — 

He  slmll  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Soci«ty,  and  of  the  Council,  nod 
record  thetr  pnjctH'Jings*  At  the  General  Meetings  he  will  read  the  Papers 
I  that  Imve  been  communicated  *  unless  &ay  Atemher  obtain  pemiiasion  firoin 
tlie  Council  to  reatl  a  paper  tliat  he  has  eommaaicoted  to  the  Society. 

He  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council. 

He  shall  fitiptn'intend  the  persons  employed  by  the  Society  ;  subject,  how- 
ever* to  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Council. 

He  slittll,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Conncil,  superintend  the 
Expenditure  of  the  Society.  He  shall  be  oompistent,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
to  diftchiirge  small  biila ;  but  any  account  exceetiing  the  sum  of  Five  Pounds 
shall  previou^ily  be  submitted  to  the  Council*  and,  if  approved,  be  paid  by 
an  order  of  the  Council^  entered  on  the  Hinutes. 

He  9ha11  have  the  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  C<)uncil»  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Articls  XLI. — If  the  Secretar>^  shall,  at  any  time,  by  illneasi,  or  any 
other  cause,  be  prevented  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
Council  shall  authorize  the  Aasiatant-Seoretary,  or  request  one  of  ita  Members 
to  discharge  his  functions,  till  he  shall  liimself  be  able  to  resume  them. 

Arti«:le  XLIL — Tlie  LmRAiu^M^  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody 
of  all  hooka,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  of  learning  or  curiosity,  of  which 
the  Society  mny  become  possessed,  whether  by  donation,  bequest,  or  pur- 
chase ;  and  apartments  shall  be  appropriated,  in  which  those  objects  may  be 
safely  deposited  and  preserved. 


n\'     rHE   COBITRIB0TION8    AND     PAYMENTS    WHICH    ARK    TO    BS 
MADK    TO    THK    SOCIETY    BY    THE    MKMBER5. 


Ahticlb  XLIIL— Every  Residmi  Member  i^  required  to  pay  the  fol- 
lowing sums  upon  his  election,  viz  :^- 

Admission  Fee  Five  Guineas, 

Annual  Subscription  Thi^ee  Uuine^ii. 

(Unless  lib  election  shnll  t.ike  j>lace  in  Ue- 

cerober,  in  which  case  the  first  Annual 

Subscription  aliall  not  be  due  till  tlie  sue- 

veeiling  January,) 
The  following  coinjK)Bition&  are  allowed^  viz. 
Upon  election,  in  lieu  of  Annual  Sobscnptlons 

by  the  Payment  of  Thirty  Guineas, 

A.  fT4»r  two  Ann  u/d  Payments  T  wcnty-fi  vc  G  iiincaH . 

After  four  or  more  Axmual  I'ayment^  Twenty  Guinea» 

AuTK'LK  XLIV. — ^Auy  penwiii  elected  ti8  a  Rrnidmi  Member  of  the 
iJociftty,  who  uliall  proci-^Hl  to  nViile  in  any  place  out  of  Europe,  »hall  not  be 
n^quirtHl  to  caniiuuc  hia  Annual  Su1»8cription  while  m  absent.    A  Member 
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aTailing  himf«If  of  thb  exempUou  will  not  be  fumished  witli  the  Society* 
Jounidj  except  at  his  own  request^  aad  on  payment  ©f  tb«  Mem!)er*ii 
price. 

Articlb  XLV,— Any  peraon  who  shall  heuceforwaTd  desire  to  become  a 
Non-rmd^it  Member  of  the  Society,  shall,  on  hb  election,  pay  tlte  Admb- 
sion  Fee,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  Annual  Sub^riptbn  or  Com- 
position, Bat  if  he  «ul>3equently  become  permanently  resident  m  Grtal 
Britain  or  Ireland,  be  slmll  be  required  h}  pay  the  Annual  Subscription  of 
Three  Guineas,  or  tho  r^nlated  Composition  in  lieu  thereof,  aa  a  Ee.gidmt 
Member. 

Abttclk  XLyL-^Honorar^f  Forei^n^  and  Corresponding  Membets,  sh&ll 
not  be  Uabte  to  any  contributioDs,  either  on  iheir  admisaion,  or  as  atmtidl 
paymentij* 

AiirtcLE   XLVIL— Every  peraon  elected  a  Emidem  Member  of  the 

Society  shall  nrnke  the  payment  due  from  him  witliiu  two  calendar  montha 
after  tbe  date  of  his  election ;  or,  if  elected  a  Non-Remdent  Member,  within 
eighteen  calendar  moiithg  after  his  election ;  otherwise  his  election  shall  be 
void ;  unless  the  Council,  in  any  particular  case,  shall  decide  on  extending 
the  period  witliin  which  such  payments  are  to  be  made. 

Au^ricLE  XLVriL*^All  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  to  th« 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year ;  and  in  case  the  same 
Bhould  not  be  paid  by  tlie  end  of  that  month,  the  Treasurer  ia  authorized  t<» 
demand  the  same*  If  any  subaeriptiona  remain  unpaid  at  the  Anjiirensary 
Meeting  of  the  Stjciety,  the  Secretary  sliall  apply^  by  letter,  to  those  mem- 
bers who  are  in  arrears.  If  the  arrears  be  not  discharged  by  the  first  of 
January  following  such  application,  the  Subscriber's  name,  as  a  defaulter, 
shall  be  suspended  in  the  Meeting-room,  and  due  notice  be  given  him  of  the 
same.  The  name  shall  remain  thus  suspended,  unless  in  the  interval  the 
arrears  be  discharged,  until  the  Anniversary  Meeting  next  ensuing ;  when, 
if  the  Subscription  be  not  paid,  it  shall  be  publicly  announced  that  the 
defaulter  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  reason  shall  be 
assigned. 

Article  XLIX. — The  publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  forwarded 
to  any  Member,  whose  subscription  for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid. 

Article  L. — The  Resignation  of  no  Member  shall  be  received  until  he 
has  sent  in  a  written  declaration,  and  has  paid  up  all  his  arrears  of  Sub- 
scription. 

OF    THE    MEETINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

Article  LI.— The  Meetings  of  the  Society,  to  which  all  the  Members 
have  admission,  and  at  which  the  general  business  of  the  Society  is  trans- 
acted, are  tenned  General  Meetings. 

Article  LII. — At  these  Meetings,  the  chair  shall  be  taken  by  the 
President,  or,  in  his  absence,  either  by  the  Director  or  one  of  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents ;  or,  should  these  Othcers  also  be  absent,  by  a  Member  of  the 
Council. 
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AnncLB  LIIL — Ten  Mtmbers  being  present,  the  Meetiiii?  sliall  ht  <  on- 
dered  as  constituted,  and  capable  of  entering  upon  bosinesg 

Aaticle  LIV,— The  general  Meetings  of  the  Society  sbali  be  luJd  on  Liu 
fir$t  and  third  Saturd^  in  ereiy  month,  from  November  to  June,  both  iii- 
IcluBive ;  excepting  on  the  Jir^i  Saturday  in  May,  and  the  Saturdays  pre- 
[Oeding  Easter  and  Whit  Sundays  and  Chri^tmas-day. 

AitTiCLB  LV.— The  business  of  the  General  Meetings  shall  be»  the  pro- 
posiilig  of  candidates,  the  election  and  admiadon  of  Members,  the  acceptance 
and  acknowledgement  of  Donations,  and  the  reading  of  Papers  commu- 
nicflted  to  the  Society  on  subjects  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arta,  in  con- 
nexion with  Asia. 

Article  LVL — Nothing  relative  to  the  regulations,  management,  or 
ecuniary  afiBdrs  of  the  Society  shall  be  introduced  and  discussed  at  General 
f  ^tingSy  unless  the  Meeting  shall  have  been  declared  special ^  in  the  man- 
"ner  hereinafter  provided. 

Article  LVII* — Every  Member  of  the  Society  lias  the  privilege  of 
introducing,  either  personally  or  by  a  card,  one  or  two  visitors  at  a  G^-neral 
Meeting;  bat  no  stranger  &liail  be  permitted  to  be  present,  unless  so  intro- 
duced, and  approved  of  by  the  Meeting. 

Article  LVlIL^The  admission  of  a  new  Member  may  take  place  at 
any  General  Meeting.  When  he  has  paid  his  admission  fee  and  subscribed 
the  Obligation- Book,  the  President,  or  whoever  fills  the  chair,  standing  up, 
shall  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  sny:— ''  In  the  name  and  iiy  ihe  autliority 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdandy  I  admit  you  a 
Mmherthermf* 

Article  LIX. — The  Obligation-Book  is  intended  to  form  a  record,  on 
the  part  of  the  Members,  (by  means  of  the  signature  of  their  names  in  their 
own  hand- writing,)  of  their  having  entered  into  the  Society,  with  an  engage* 
ment  (dbtlnetly  expressed  at  the  head  of  the  page  on  which  their  names  are 
pigiied,}  that  they  will  promote  the  interests  and  weil&re  of  the  Society,  and 
libmit  to  its  Regulations  and  Statutes. 

Article  LX*^ — The  Council  may  at  any  time  call  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  to  consider  and  determine  any  matter  of  int^erest  that  may 
arise;  to  pass,  abrogate,  or  amend  regulations,  and  to  fiU  up  the  vacancy  of 
any  office  occasioned  by  death  or  resignation, 

Artici^  LXI. — Such  Special  Meetings  shall  also  be  convened  by  the 
Council  on  the  written  requihition  of  Five  Members  of  the  Society,  setting 
forth  the  proposal  to  be  made,  or  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 

Article  LXIl.— Notice  of  Special  Meetings  shall  be  given  to  every 

Member  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  London  Diitrict  of  the  post-oflice ; 
Apprising  him  of  the  time  of  the  Meeting,  und  of  the  business  which  is  to 
be  aiibmittetl  i*i  its  consideration.  No  other  business  shall  be  brought  for- 
wjinl  lif'>,lrlr<^  i]tnt  wltirli  has  lioott  SO  notllied* 
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AtmcLU  LXIIL— The  contm  of  l>Uf!nesi,  at  General  Me/sttrt^i^  nUtdl  be 

m  folIowB : — 

i*  Any  spuciiic  and  partkukr  buslntass  which  th«  Cifuncil  may  hav«t 
appointed  tor  tb^  canBideriiiion  of  the  Met^ting,  and  of  which  naiice 
has  been  given  aceordin^  to  Article  LXIL,  shall  lie  diaeuaacd. 

2,  The  name^  of  strangetii  proposed  to  be  introduced  sh&ll  be  read  from 

tlw  Chair ;  and  if  approved,  tliey  shall  be  ndniitted, 

3,  The  Minutes  of  the  preoeding  Meeting  aliall  be  read  by  the  Sacretary, 

and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

4,  Bonatiom  preaenled  to  the  Society  shall  be  announced  or  laid  befoti? 

the  Meethig. 
d.  Certifi Dates  of  recommendation  of  candidates  ahall  be  rea«^I. 
0.  New  Members  Bhall  be  admitted, 
7»  Ballots  for  new  Memhera  shall  take  place* 
8.  Papers  and  eommuni  cations  shall  be  read, 

AiiTicLE  LXrV,— The  Anniversaiy  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  beheld 
on  the  second  ^mrday  in  Ma^y  to  elect  the  Council  and  Officers  for  tlie 
ensuing  year ;  to  receive  and  oondder  a  Report  of  the  Cotincil  on  the  state 
of  the  Society  j  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Aiidit<jra  on  the  Treasurer's 
Accounts ;  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence ;  to 
cimct  or  repeal  Eegulations ;  and  to  deliherate  on  such  other  qnestions  m 
may  be  proposed  relative  to  Uie  affaim  of  the  Society. 

OF    THE    PURLICATIONe    OF    THR    SOCIETY, 

Article  LXV.— Communications  and  Papers  read  to  the  Society  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  published,  under  the  title  of  TransactioM,  or  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  o/GrecU  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Article  LXV  I. — All  Resident  and  Non-resident  Members  of  the  Society 
are  entitled  to  receive,  gratis^  those  parts  or  volumes  of  the  Transactions  or 
Journal  published  subsequently  to  their  election ;  and  to  purchase,  at  an 
established  reduced  price,  such  volumes  or  parts  as  may  have  been  previously- 
published. 

Article  LXVIL— The  Council  are  authorised  to  present  copies  of  the 
Transactions  or  Journal  to  learned  Societies  and  distinguished  individuals. 

Article  LXVIII. — Every  original  communication  presented  to  the 
Society  becomes  its  property ;  but  the  author,  or  contributor,  may  republish 
it  twelve  months  after  its  publication  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may- 
publish  any  original  communication  presented  to  the  Society,  in  any  w^ay 
aud  at  any  time  judged  proper  ;  but  if  printed  in  the  Society^s  Transactions 
or  Jwimal,  twenty -five  copies  of  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  autlior  or  con- 
tributor when  the  Volume  or  Part  in  which  it  is  inserted  is  published.  Any 
paper  ^vhich  the  Council  may  not  see  fit  to  publish,  may,  wnth  its  permis- 
sion, be  returned  to  the  Author,  upon  the  condition  that,  if  it  be  published 
by  him  a  printed  copy  of  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Society. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ARTICLES. 

Article  LXIX. — Every  person  who  shall  contribute  to  the  Library  or 
Museum,  or  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society,  shall  be  recorded  as  a 
BenefiEictor,  and  his  gift  shall  be  acknowledged  in  the  next  publication  of 
the  Society's  TranseKiians  or  Journal, 

Articlb  LXX. — No  books,  papers,  models,  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  Society,  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Society's  House,  without  a  written 
authority  from  the  Librarian  or  Secretary.  Every  Member  of  the  Society 
has  a  right,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  to  inspect  the  books  or 
manuscripts  of  the  Society,  and  to  transcribe  extracts  Uierefrom,  or  take 
copies ;  but  no  stranger  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  Library  without  the 
permission  of  the  Council. 

Article  LXXI.— The  Museum  shall  be  open  for  the  admission  of  the 
public,  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  either  by  the  personal  or  written  introduction  of  Members, 
or  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained  by  Members  at  the  Society's  Ilouse. 


LONDON:    nABXItOH    AND  CO.,  PBINTBRt,  ST.   MABTIN  •   LANI. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 
OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Hbld  on  the  16th  of  BIay,  1846, 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  AUCKLAND,  G.C.B., 

PRESIDENT, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  as 
follows: — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have  the  honour  to  lay 
before  the  Meeting  tlieir  report  on  the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  in 
the  course  of  which  their  attention  has  been  directed  towards  subjects 
of  discovery  and  investigation  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Before  adverting  to  those  topics,  however,  it  will  be  proper  according 
to  usage,  to  mention  the  losses  sustained,  and  accessions  received,  of 
Members  in  the  various  classes;  the  result  of  these  changes  may  be 
stated  as  leaving  the  number  of  the  Society's  supporters  nearly  the^same 
as  it  was  on  the  last  anniversary. 

Of  contributing  Members,  the  number  elected  between  May  1845, 
and  May  1846,  was  nine,*  while  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  same 

*  ISUctums,  resident  and  non-retideni .—1.  *Dr.  G.  Buist,  LL.D. ;  3.  Fred. H.  Brvtt, 
Eiiq ;  3.«M^  Vtohj  T.  C«utkj ;  4*.M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Ktq. ;  6.  Sir  lUarj  Pottingtr.Bt. : 
0.  ^Edward  Thomas,  Esq. ;  7.  Mooitr  WUUuis,  Esq. ;  &  JaoMi  Uarwood,  Esq. ;  9.  Tha 
EsrlorRipon. 
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clfiffi  of  Members  wan  aeveii*,  and  of  retirements  foart.    Two  non- 
fiontributing  MetnbersJ  liaTO  died  in  the  attme  period,  and  one  has  been 

Of  tiie  many  valued  Members  wboie  loss  during  the  pa&t  year  the 
Soelaty  laments^  some  were  emiueatly  di«tiii|riii»hed  by  at»rvb**s  rendered 
to  the  country  in  ofiicea  of  hif^h  hoii<>ur  and  ti-ust;  and  one  waaui 
Oriental  scholar,  ripe  in  knowledge  trad  high  in  fame. 

The  ¥«cent  eirents  In  the  Punjab  hare  shed  an  enduring  lustl« 
zound  the  name  of  Major  Broaupoot  which  cannot  be  enhanced  by  any 
ealoiy  that  we  can  bestow ;  but  the  Society  may  well  regret  the  losi  of 
a  coileagTie,  from  whose  extensive  aci|nainUuee  witli  the  people  and 
langujiges  of  India,  and  from  whose  opportunities  of  collecting  impor- 
tflnt  and  intereating  matter.  In  fields  of  rea^rch  hitherto  hut  litUe 
explored,  they  might  have  hoped  to  obtain  rich  accession*  to  their  stones 
of  vatttable  information;  yet  they  feel  a  melfljicholy  satisfaction  that 
they  have  reckoned  among  their  number,  one  who  so  uobly  served 
hU  country  by  his  t^unaels  and  hia  valour  in  life,  and  by  his  self- 
devotedn^sa  In  death . 

Sm  H&REERT  CoMrtoN,  though  not  a  learned  Orientalist,  was  ever 
ready  during  the  many  years  of  hla  laborioua  and  diatingublied  life  iu 
India,  to  take  on  active  part  in  Uie  support  and  administration  of 
Societies  fomxed  for  tlie  pursuit  of  bistoricid  and  liiitiquarian  re^arcU, 
and  the  investigation  of  objects  of  general  interest  and  use,  in  art  or 
science, — and  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  to  fill,  in  succession, 
eminent  situations  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench,  at  each  of  the  Indian 
Presidencies,  so  has  the  cause  in  wliich  the  Society  labours  received 
from  none  more  frequent  and  varied  aid  than  from  Sir  Herbert  Compton. 
Shortly  before  his  death.  Sir  Herbert  discliarged  the  duties  of  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  same  character  of  a  warm  friend  of  Oriental  Literature,  and 
zealous  promoter  of  the  associated  efforts  made  for  the  diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge  respecting  the  people  of  India,  applies  to  Sir  Jeremiah 
BRYAiNT,  who  was  for  many  yeai-s  an  active  member  of  the  Parent  Society 
in  Bengal,  and  who  brought  into  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  the  same 
ardour  which  had  characterized  his  previous  connexion  with  the  Society 
of  Calcutta. 

*  Deaths,  rt'tident  and  non-ret'nknl : — 1.  M^or  George  Broadfoot;  2.  Sir  Jeremiali 
Brvaijt;  3.  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Biiniey;  4.  Sir  Jamen  R.  Caniuc,  Bt ;  5.  Sir  Herbert 
Compton;  6.  Suniuel  Dyer,  Ksq.,  M.D,  ;  7.  Henry  Stone,  Esq, 

+  Retirement:— \.  Chas.  Muccabe,  Es<].;  2.  The  Rev.  S.C.  Malaii;  3.  Jdhn  Mel- 
ville,  Ksq. ;  1.  M^.Gen.  S.  R.  Slrover. 

;  DeatfiK  of  non-Contributing  Members: — 1.  Baron  Bulow;  3.  Professor  W.  A.  Von 
Schfegel. 

§  Election  of  nan  Contributing  Member: — 1.  Professor  F.  Neve,  of  the  Unirtrtilj' 
of  Louvain. 
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In  like  manlier^  the  Koyal  ABiaiic  Society »  has  to  regret  in  the  death 
of  Sm  d AMISS  Carkac  the  loa^  of  a  valuable  friend,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  promote  its  views;  aad  who,  while  holding  the  office  of  ChaLr- 
min  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  evinced  invariable  readiness  to  attend 
to,  and  to  forward  its  claims  to  public  support. 


AithoQgh  LisuT,-Cou>HXL  BimMBT  has  not  left  in  print  any  work 
of  confiiderable  extent,  yet  he  was  well  known  as  an  excellent  scholar  in 
aeveml  Oriental  lan^nagesy  particularly  those  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ; 
where,  on  aeeount  of  his  peculiar  qualification,  he  resided  during  the 
greater  part  of  }m  Iniltan  service.  Connected  with  the  celebrated 
literary  family  whose  name  he  bore,  he  distinguished  hiraaelf  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  India  by  Lis  application  to  study,  and  waa 
early  quaUfied  to  act  aa  Hindustani  interpreter  to  his  regiment.  Flaving 
been  attached  to  the  20th,  formerly  known  as  the  Marine  Regiment  of 
Native  Infantry,  Uie  course  of  semce  carried  him  on  various  occasions 
to  Prince  of  Walej**s  Island;  and  there  he  applied  him^lf  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  Malay,  and  to  the  study  of  the  character  and  politlcai 
circunutancea  of  the  people  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  An^hipelago, 
and  the  peuinsula  of  }blAlacca.  The  knowledge  he  thus  attained  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  Penang  Government,  and  tie  waa 
appointed  Militarj^  8ecretar}%  in  which  capacity  he  was  of  eminent 
service  in  vaiious  negi^tlations  with  the  Malay  and  Siamese  chiefs.  The 
war  with  Ava  rendering  it  necessary  to  enter  into  more  immediate  com- 
munication witli  the  latter  particularly,  Lieut. -Col.  Burney  waa  ap- 
jiointed;,  in  the  be^nning  of  1825,  Political  Agent  to  the  Siamese  States ; 
and.  in  tlmt  character,  visited  the  Tenaaserim  coast,  and  conferred  with 
the  priuripal  officez«  and  dependent  chiefs  of  the  King  of  Siam ;  in  the 
course  of  M-hich  eonferencei  much  new  and  interet^ting  information  was 
collected,  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  lay  before  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment. Lieut.*Colone1  Barney  was  accordingly  sent  to  Bengal,  where 
Ilia  proceedings  were  approved  ol,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
dispatch  him  an  Envoy  to  Slam.  The  political  results  of  his  Mlsaion  it 
is  not  within  the  scype  of  Uiis  sketch  to  describe;  they  wore  considered 
entirely  aatiafactory  by  the  chief  authorities,  both  in  Engknd  and  in  In- 
dia ;  and  we  may  be  confident  that  the  Envoy  must  have  felt  peculiar 
Baittfactlon  from  the  success  of  his  interposition  with  the  Court  of  Stam, 
by  which  l4fH)  Burmans  and  Peguese,  who  had  been  carried  off  as  slave.'* 
from  th<}  Tanaaaerim  provinces,  (which  have  now  become  subject  to 
British  India,)  were  reaionHl  to  tlieir  country*  It  is  however,  more 
aaptK^iaily  incumWot  on  us  to  advert  to  a  fall  account  of  the  mission 
to  Siam,  which  was  prepared  for  pubUcation  by  the  Blnvoy,  and  which 
it  ia  highly  deatmble  ahouJd  see  tlie  light,  as  no  later  information  has 
U  !  tjiu  Eauttmi  world ;  and  no  account 

^"''  1  tic  or  comprehensive.     The  Council 

hafe  resolved  to  make  jipplication  in  the  proper  c|uArter  to  oscertam 
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whetlier  the  valuable  wark  referrt^d  to  maj  not  l>e  presented  to  t lie 
world  I  and  tiiev  will  be  glad  to  give  wlintever  aid  and  encouragement 
to  Its  publu'ation  it  may  he  m  their  pof^^e?  to  tiWord. 

After  hh  letiim  from  hh  niiBalon  to  Siatn,  Lieut. -Col >  Bumey 
filled  tlie  liittjutlon  of  Deputy  Commtsstoner,  in  tlie  newlj-  conitueped 
proviuce^j  on  the  Tt*jui^enm  coiiiit ;  and  during  his  service  of  moi-e  tli&n 
two  years,  from  November  1827^  tx>  December  WZ&,  made  hiinflelf 
thoroughlj  acquainted  with  the  people^  and  conversant  with  the  Unguage 
of  Burmah.  He  wii3,  in  consequence ,  uoininAted  at  the  end  of  1S29  the 
first  permanent  resi  den  tat  the  Court  of  Av/i*  He  filled  this  oflice  until  the 
month  of  Slaitrh,  lii30,  when  ill  health  obll^d  liiin  to  return  to  Eurojw, 
Dnring^  thla  period  It  devolved  upon  him  to  discuss  with  tlie  Burmese 
Government  many  delicate  and  impart4«it  points,  in  all  which  Lo  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  tliat  Govemmentj  as  well  m  of  hb  own,  by 
fl  conscientious  and  firm,  tliough  conciliating  advocacy,  of  the  just 
jjt^tenalonB  of  either.  Nor  was  lib  attention  restricted  to  km  official 
duties ;  with  hb  cbatacteiistie  leal,  h©  instituted  aod  promoted  vanona 
inquiries  fnto  the  history,  j^eogi-aphyj  and  antlquitieSj  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ava,  by  which  onr  knowledge  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  tlie  countries 
lying;  between  it  and  Benii^ftl;  hag  been  greatly  improyed ;  and  he  \va&  an 
industrious  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Aaiatle  Society  of  Bengal, 
as  tlie  following  list  of  hiB  comraunicationa  will  prove  t^ — 

VuL  T.  An  Arcount  of  the  Lac quenjd' ware  of  Ava*. 

Memoir  of  Giuseppe  d*Amato,  an  Italian  priest  long  domiciled 

in  Ava. 
Account  of  Cholera,  from  Burmese  authorities. 

Vol.  III.  Notice  of  Fossil  Bones  in  Ava. 

Ti-anslation  of  a  Burmese  Inscription  found  at  Gaya. 

Vol.  IV.  Miscellaneous  Papers,  chiefly  Statistical. 
Account  of  Pugan,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ava. 

Vol.  V.  Description  of  Buddhist  Images  at  Tagoung,  with  Extracts 
from  Burraan  Chronicles. 

Vol.  VI.  Account  of  the  Wars  between  Ava  and  China. 
Description  of  a  New  Site  of  Fossils  in  Ava. 

He  also  compiled,  with  the  aid  of  his  Assistant,  an  Historical  Review 
of  the  Political  Relations  between  British  India  and  Ava,  which  was 
printed  in  Calcutta,  and  first  brought  to  notice  the  existence  of  volu- 
minous records  of  Burmese  history,  one  extending  to  thirty  volumes, 
and  another,  revised  and  continued  by  order  of  the  reigning  prince  in 
1839.  Copies  of  these  were  procured  by  him,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
useful  and  curious  works.  A  Dictionary  of  Pali,  with  explanations  in 
Sanskrit  and  Bengali,  was  also  compiled  by  his  desire,  a  copy  of  which 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Bumey  also  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  East  India  Company  a 
valuable  collection  of  Burman  MSS.,  chiefly  doctrinal  authorities  of  the 
Buddhist  religion. 

*  Printed  also  in  Vol.  U.  o(  Oie  '\Lttt\iftBkC\.\o\i\  o^  v\xn  Uo^&l  A.9iatic  Societr. 
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In  1842,  Colonel  Bumey  retnmcHl  to  Indm,  And  died  there- 

The  death  of  William  Auausrra  SciftEOEL  occ«n*ed  iihout  U^c 
period  of  our  la.st  anniveiiwiry,  Imt  the  event  was  tlien  too  recent  to 
admit  of  any  obituary  notice  in  our  Proceedings.  Since  then  several 
reviews  of  his  distiogniahed  merits  have  appeared,  which  innkc  it 
raperfluous  to  advert  to  them  in  the  brief  and  imperfect  manner  which 
is  consistent  with  the  limits  nsnal  on  sncli  an  occasion:  at  the  same 
time»  it  will  be  nnhecominsf  this  Society  to  pass  the  demise  of  so 
enainent  a  member  as  Profe8i*or  Schleg:el  without  any  obsenmtion,  or 
to  refimn  from  tenderinjEr  that  tribute  to  his  memory  as  an  Oriental 
scholar  w^liicli  it  is  peculiarly  their  province  to  oiFer. 

Enjoying  a  w*tdely -diffused  reputation  as  a  general  scholar,  and  a 
profound  critic,  W.  A*  Schlegel  took  up  the  study  of  Sanskrit  late  in 
life,  and  no  greater  proof  of  the  value  of  that  study  need  be  required 
than  Uie  ardour  with  which  it  was  prosecuted  by  an  individual  to  whom 
the  treasures  of  classical  literature  had  long  been  completely  open ;  who 
was  master  of  all  the  choicest  wealth  of  Enropeian  intellect ;  and  who 
neverthel^s,  could  find  the  sacred  iiterature  of  the  Hindus  ei|ually 
worthy  of  his  extraordinaiy  powers.  He  engaged  in  his  new  pursuit 
with  characteristic  energy,  and  very  soon  gave  proofs  of  the  success  with 
which  his  exertions  were  rewarded,  in  hb  text  and  translation  of  the 
Bba^vad  Gita,  his  text  of  the  Hitopadesa,  and  the  text  and  trunslatiou 
of  such  part  of  the  Ramayana  as  was  completed  in  his  life-time.  His 
texts  are  remarkable  for  that  correctness  which  wa*i  to  be  expected  from 
Ills  habits  of  careful  and  critical  investigation  ;  and  his  Latin  translations 
are  equally  distinguished  for  their  fidelity  and  elegance. 

In  his  valuable  periodical,  the  Indische  Bibliothek,alao  occur  several 
papers  of  great  critical  and  literary  interest;  and  to  that  work,  as  well 
as  to  the  example  of  the  Author,  may  be  ascribed  much  of  tliat  impulse 
which  luis  rendered  the  study  of  Sanskrit  so  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  Germany,  and  has  added  to  the  staif  of  all  its  principal 
Universitiess  a  Sanskrit  Profeseor.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  Sanskrit  study  by  William  Schlegel,  that  he  brought 
forward  his  assistant  and  colleague,  the  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  by 
whom  he  has  been  succeeded  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  extmordtnary 
discoveries  of  Major  Rawlinson  in  a  very  interesting  bmnch  of  Asiatic 
archeology  are  now  in  course;  of  pt&asing  through  the  pr^.^f^,  and  will 
ahortly  be  published. 

These  dbcoveriea  comprise  an  authentic  and  contempornneouR  record 
of  the  events  which  followed  thi*  acrp««iinti  *»f  Ihtritts  Hy^taspck  to  the 
thnine  of  Cvtus  in  tlie  sixth  r  fore  the  Christian  era,  and  of 

the  **.'veral  rebellions  which   ^  ly   rose  imd   were   crushed    in 

furiotis  provincea  of  the  empire^  where  DuHus^  not  being  a  dii«c)ctv4»s\  ^ 
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the  ancient  inonapclis  of  Persia,  wm  probably  cotifiidet^fl  an  murper. 
The  vaiae  of  mch  a  Tetrnd  wiU  be  evi^lent  from  the  consideration  thiit  J 
we  liitherto  knew  nothing  more  of  thte  history  of  Persia  at  the  epocb  j 
alluded  to,  t.liau  what  we  find  in  the  Greek  authors,  the  oldest  of  nboni  j 
Lived  a  century  tifter  the  eveiiti  narrated.  Lt  has  abo  ita  valn^^  m  ml 
teat  of  the  aceuracy  of  those  writers,  whoae  accounts  it  conftrms,  an^  ' 
fbr  whose  truthfulnesa  in  material  points  it  has  thus  1>ecome  a  guarantee, 

The  cuneiform  charact'er  in  which  tills  recowi  waj&  engraFeil,  hat 
been  an  object  of  much  enriosity  with  the  learned,  (mm  the  time  when 
Tavt-rnier  gave  the  iirat  imperfect  engraving  of  the  character  nearly  two 
oenturiea  ago.  Kircher,  Ciiardin,  and  some  others,  printed  a  few 
specimens,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Le  Brun  publi^licd 
whole  inscription!^  whichj  though  scarcely  correct  enough  to  fTimibh  a 
clue  for  their  decypherment,  were  much  better  than  any  things  that 
preceded  him,  and  may  now  be  rcadilj-  understood.  The  traveller 
Niebuhr,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century^  was  the  first  to  give  realljr 
gooil  and  accurate  copies  of  these  curioua  recorda,  and  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  it  b  to  hii  publications  we  owe  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  the  language  they  contain.  The  fint  successful  esay  ai 
reading  these  monumenta  was  mad©  hy  Professor  Grotefend,  m  the  ycsar 
1802.  He  pointed  out  correctly  the  words  whtch  signify  ^'n^and^ati^  and 
mmQ  otliers;  identified  the  names  of  Darius^  Xencea,  and  Eyata^tif^ 
and  subsequently  made  an  alphiibetj  of  ^\hkh  many  letter?  were 
correctly  given.  The  Professor  admits  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
languages  allied  to  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  and  claims  the  character  of  a 
decypherer  rather  than  of  an  interpreter;  but  it  may  be  now  fairly 
admitted,  that  though  mistaken  in  many  points,  he  made  the  first,  and 
therefore  the  most  difficult  step  of  all.  Nothing  more  was  done  in  the 
work  of  discovery  until  the  year  1823,  when  St.  Martin,  from  the  name 
of  Hystaspes,  correctly  conjectured  that  the  first  two  letters  of  that  word 
were  v  and  i.  This  was  an  improvement,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
other  changes  which  he  made  in  Grotef end's  alphabet.  In  1826, 
Professor  Rask,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Zend  language  published  in 
Copenhagen  in  182G,  and  almost  entirely  reproduced  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society,  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
form  of  the  genitive  case  plural  in  these  inscriptions,  which  gave  the 
correct  power  of  the  two  nasals,  the  termination  of  the  accusative  case, 
and  the  true  reading  of  the  name  of  the  Achsemenides* 

Notwithstanding  this  addition,  which  it  might  have  been  expected 
would  have  enabled  a  good  Sanskrit  scholar  to  decypher  the  majority  of 
the  words  of  these  inscriptions,  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter,  except 
some  ameliorations  made  in  his  own  alphabet  by  Professor  Grotefend, 
imtil  1836,  when  Bumouf  in  Paris,  and  Lassen  in  Bonn,  both  published 
treatises  which  showed  a  very  great  progress  in  the  discovery.  It  appears 
from  these  publications,  that  both  gentlemen  had  independently  found 
in  the  inscription  marked  I,  published  by  Niebuhr,  the  list  of  the 
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promces  of  Persia ;  and  tliot  they  were  thus  led  to  the  phonetic  values 
<»C  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  had  hitherto  been  nnknown*  li 
is  not  Dece8«ar3'  to  do  more  than  allude  to  allegations  of  unfairnesa  prac- 
tised in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  thoso  names ,  but  we  may  ohservir  that 
already,  In  the  year  1832,  Grotefend  had  published  in  the  GoUin^m 
Anz^igen  an  imperfect  translatton  of  this  very  inscription,  in  which  he 
had  recognized  Uib  list  of  provinces  though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
reading  them  correctly.  The  alphabet,  though  much  improved  by  the 
accurate  criticbm  which  Messrs.  Bumouf  and  Lassen  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  these  names,  was  still  imperfect,  and  a  dozen  letti>rs  yet 
remained  incori^ctly  appropriated.  But  the  tangible  and  inte rusting 
resulta  now  obtained  induced  further  examinations ;  Major  Eawlimson^ 
while  resident  in  Persia^  took  the  opportunity  of  copying,  fi-om  th« 
rocks  themselves,  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  inscriptions; 
and,  above  all,  the  great  inscription  of  Behistun,  containing  considerably 
more  than  all  those  t<»gether  which  had  been  hitherto  tiimscribvd ; 
and,  what  ts  of  greater  interest,  entirely  new  matter,  instead  of  tli« 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  formulas,  which  reduces  the  fonner, 
although  their  number  is  considerable,  to  three  or  four  variations 
only.  In  the  year  1838  the  Major  commimicated  his  proceedings  \a 
this  Society,  and  some  correspondence  took  place ;  but  political  events 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  work  at  that  time. 

In  the  year  1845,  Professor  Lasisen  published  a  far  more  compleU 
essay  upon  the  subject  than  his  fonner  work ;  and  he  gave  in  it  a  trana- 
eript  in  Roman  letters,  with  an  analysia  of  all  the  inscriptions  a4;ce8Bible 
to  him.  In  the  interval  between  his  two  publications,  the  Professor  had 
applied  himself  with  much  success  to  the  investigation  of  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  The  alphabet  he  now  published,  with  very 
few  exceptiona,  was  correct;  and  his  interj^retations,  though  still 
retaining  many  conjectural  results,  and  some  certainly  erroneous,  did 
ii|H>n  the  whole  represent  their  real  pur))ort,  lie  added  to  this  treatise 
a  valuable  essay  upon  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  and  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions. 

The  labours  of  Major  Rawlinson  having  been  employed  upon  a  much 
longer  and  more  varied  docimient  than  any  within  the  reach  of  fonner 
inveetigators,  have  enabled  him  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  iitudy 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia  than  any  other  person  has  done; 
and  although  in  some  respects  hb  mpvriority  over  his  competitors 
may  be  due  to  this  circumstance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  eay  that  he 
has  proved  himself  fully  worthy  af  hia  increased  oppurtuuities  of 
research;  and  we  trust  that  the  publication  of  his  treatise  will  shew 
that  hia  readings  and  translation  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  have 
been  mad*  with  a  precision  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  ; 
%  precision  which  is  only  surpasied  where  existing  grammars  and 
glotMritf  aie  ready  to  aflbrd  all  neceasairy  md  in  the  investigation  of 
their  meaning. 


Till 
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Major  Rawlinson  is  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Median 
language  I  in  the  reading:  of  which  a  very  important  atep  ho«  been 
taken  by  Profe^or  Westet^gaard,  of  Copenhagen;  and  be  hm  mofU 
a  copy  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Behbtun  inaeription  m  the  third 
form  of  wiititigj  which  has  been  named  the  Babylonian,  the  pubU<»tioii 
of  which  will  be  of  essential  advantage  to  those  who  are  now  lnvQ»* 
tigating  that  branch  of  the  study,  to  which  the  recent  diaceyeri^  at 
NineTeh  have  given  an  increased  interest*- 

The  Council  have  abo  reason  to  expect  that  the  final  eacamiQatl0ii 
of  the  interesting:  inscriptions  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Society,  will  be  completed  in  the  cotirsa  of  a  few  months.  The  originals 
have  been  lithographed^  and  cf>lkted  with  the  revi»e<l  cojiy  of  tli« 
Giro  fir  inscription  made  by  Jlr*  Westcigaard.  Some  diiferencea  af 
interpi^tation  from  that  of  the  Girnar  tablets  by  Mr.  J,  Frinaep  are 
likely  to  occur;  but  tlie  curious  facta  of  the  general  uouformity  of 
the  mscriptiona*  and  their  concarrence  in  specifying  the  names  of 
Antiochua,  and  other  Greek  priiit?es,  will  be  pat  beyond  qu««tiou. 

The  Conncil  adrert  with  great  satisfaction  to  ttie  estabUahment  of 
fi  third  Br4?*ch  Society,  that  of  Ceylon,  recently  admitted  into  nuioiu 
Such  associations,  if  supported  by  local  influence,  and  comprialng  all 
those  p«r8ons  who  have  access  to  new  ^cta  or  records,  should  be  tho 
heat  sources  for  obtairiiiig  accurate  infommtiou  on  tlie  characters  of 
tribes  and  people,  the  historical  remains  and  traditions,  the  products 
of  nature  and  art  in  the  regions  which  they  respectively  occupy.  If  the 
administrative  bodies  of  such  Societies  would  assist  in  directing  the 
inquiries  and  exciting  the  eneigies  of  their  members  by  pointing  out 
to  them  the  subjects  to  which,  according  to  their  several  tastes  and 
pursuits,  and  with  reference  to  the  means  within  their  reach,  their 
attention  might  be  most  advantageously  directed,  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  matter  might  be  easily  got  together,  much  that  is  transitory 
might  be  fixed  and  rendered  available  by  description  and  record,  and 
substantial  data  might  be  furnished  by  comparison  and  induction, 
by  which  the  history,  phenomena,  and  productions  of  one  region  might 
furnish  illustration  and  cast  light  on  those  of  other  and  more  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world.  These  very  general  remarks 
may,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  to  point  out  what  it  is  anxiously  desired  that 
local  associations  should  do,  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  will  be 
ever  ready  to  render  as  extensively  available  as  possible  the  commu- 
nications which  they  may  receive  from  their  Branch  Societies. 

With  a  view  to  induce  a  greater  accession  of  persons  residing  abroad. 


•  In  u  lotter  rpe<Mve<l  .since  the  above  paragraph  wos  written,  Miyor  Itawlimon  states 
tliat  he  has  Miccemriilly  studitnl  the  Babylonian  character,  and  that  he  hopes  to  b«  able 
ere  long,  to  ascertain  the  general  application  ui'  the  Assyrian  tablets. 
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e?ipeciiilly  in  Indiii,  to  aid  in  th«j  f}uraDit  of  the  objects  for  wbicli  we 
Are  M80CiAt«d,  II  regulation  ]i&s  lately  been  passed  to  relieve  non-resident 
Metiiber»  from  ibe  payment  of  an  annual  contribution.  This  mcosurtv 
and  tbe  rt*adines3  witb  whicb  tlie  Society  adTnits  as  Con'e'iponding 
Members  persons  n*sident  abroml  wlio  are  considered  likely  to  contribute 
iraluable  information,  will,  it  may  be  hoped>  attract  the  attention, 
ensure  tlie  co-operation  of  many  who  now  command  favourable 
pportunities  for  adding  to  the  p^eneral  stock  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  infinitely  various  and  interesting  eountried  of  Asia. 

Tn  connection  with  the  foregoing-  Sfubject  the  Council  observe  with 
peculiar  sfttisfaction  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  Society  at  Hong 
Kong;  and  they  are  happy  to  «tate  that  communication  has  be<fn 
opened  with  that  learneil  body  through  the  ever  ready  exertions  of 
the  noble  President,  and  that  interesting  i^tilts  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  intercourws  betweeji  the  two  Societies, 


In  adverting  to  the  financial  state  of  the  Society's  affairs,  the  Council 
have  again  to  announce  a  noble  donation^  now  renewed  for  the  fourth 
time,  by  their  late  Treasurer,  of  100/,,  "to  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the 
*' funds  in  such  wny  as  may  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  welfare 
**of  the  Society,  or  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
"instituted."  The  Council  feel  osstired  that  the  Meeting  will  concur 
in  the  expreraion  of  the  gratification  which  such  splendid  proofs  of 
libcmlity  afford  of  the  deep  interest  which  Mn  Alexander  continues 
to  feel  in  the  success  of  the  Society's  laboitni. 

The  subject  of  the  heavy  prepare  <m  the  limited  income  of  the 
Society  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  pa^'ing  rent  for  their  aecom- 
modtition  out  of  their  own  fund^  has,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
httn  again  submitted  fur  the  consideration  of  the  highest  authorities, 
and  the  Council  are  not  entirely  without  hope  of  some  relief  being 
tv^ntuidly  afforded.  Meantime  they  fe«l  it  their  duty  to  state  tlmt 
ih«  expense  which  will  be  incurred  in  tlie  publication  of  Major  liaw- 
ltiison*s  invaluable  papers  will  probably  absorb  the  whole  of  the  snrjiltis 
fund  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  at  the  end  of  each  year; 
that  surplus,  though  apparently  lai^er  than  usual  in  the  nccount^^  of 
the  present  year,  is  so,  only  because  tlie  charges  for  printing  the  Journal 
included  in  the  last  year's  estimate  were  not  paid  and  bmught  to  account 
till  early  in  the  current  year.  Though  they  deem  it  matter  of  most 
cordial  congratulation  tluit  accessions  so  important  to  Asiatic  inves- 
tigation are  accruing  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Society,  they 
imist  ngain  uri;e  on  the  general  body  of  the  Members  the  importance 
of  their  uilng  all  such  influence  as  they  may  aeveFally  possess  to  further 
tlie  great  object  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  heavy  chju^  of  hoUBe>rent 
under  which  they  are  labouring,  and  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  add 
new  Members  U»  tlie  Society,  supported,  as  it  ifi  now,  entirely  by  tho 
coutributtons  of  the  attiOciat«d  body. 


^ 
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BomB  Intmam  In  the  eiqtendtture  for  printing  ia  this  year  hm 
noeuicmed  by  lb 6  ftiJditloo  of  an  Index  to  thii  dtsven  volumes  of  Ttam»* 
Ections  and  Journal  issued  by  the  Society,  which  the  Couudl  tru^t  will 
\m  fciund  of  sufficient  utility  to  justify  tho  additional  expei^e  iiicitrrei 
by  its  publication. 

The  Council  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Oiu:s??tal  Tea  ki- 
tkTion  CoMMiTTKB  the  foUowbg  report  of  the  proeeedij||;B  of  tkt 
Coramittee  mnee  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Tlie  office  of  the  Chaimjan  of  the    Oriental    Tranilatioti    Fund 
Ciminiitteep  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ofumhy^ « 
BarL,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Earl  of  Clare* 

The  works  printed  for  the  Committee  durisig  the  peat  year  havs 
h&exk  as  foilow  ;-* 

A  further  portion  of  M,  Quatreniere's  translation  of  **  Hiitoire  ^es 
Saltans  Mamlouka  de  TE^ypte,  eerite  en  Arabe  par  Taki-edd in- Ahmed 
Mjikriai  ;"--aa  addlti^mal  part  of  Ibn  KhalliUan's  Biographical  DictiQii« 
ary,  tranalated  from  the  Arabic  by  Baron  Mae  Guckin  de  Slane ;— the  4tl» 
volume  of  Uxe  extenilve  work  edited  and  translated  by  Profeeeor 
G.  Fiagel^  **Haji  Khalf^  Lexicon  Ene3rclop£dicnm  et  Biblio- 
graphtcum ;"— ^ond  the  second  portion  of  Baron  Hammer  PurgstaU'a 
tmn^lation,  from  the  Turkish,  of  the  Travfds  of  Evliya  Effendi,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  comprising 
critical  notices  of  several  Persian  authors,  with  a  Memoir  of  Sir  Gore 
by  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  is  nearly  ready  for  delivery  to  the 
subscribers. 

Other  important  works  are  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  press. 

The  operations  of  the  Tbxt  Soctiety  will  be  found  to  exhibit  increased 
activity,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  publications  of  this  year 
will  fully  compensate  the  subscribers  for  the  deficiency  of  the  last. 

The  Dasa  Kumara  Charitra,  and  the  second  part  of  the  Shahristani, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this  month,  and  the 
two  Poems  of  Ahli  of  Shiraz,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bland  since  the  last 
Report,  are  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

The  Committee  of  the  Text  Society  are  anxious  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  munificent  donation 
of  J.  B.  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  who  has  contributed  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  publication  of  the  Khamsahs  of  Nizami 
and  of  Jami,  when  an  editor  for  the  latter  work  could  be  found.  This 
has  been  undertaken  by  Professor  Forbes  Falconer,  and  Jdmi's  first 
poem,  the  Tuhfat  ul  Ahr^r,  is  already  in  active  preparation.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  second  part  of  Nizami's  first  poem  is  in  a  forward  state, 
and  will  appear  in  the  autumn. 
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A  proposal  from  Professor  Duncan  Forbes  to  edit  the  celebrated 
Hadicah  of  Senai,  from  two  rery  ancient  and  yalnable  manuscripts,  has 
been  also  accepted. 

Mr.  Bland  read  the  following  report  of  the  Auditors. 

In  pursuance  of  our  appointment,  as  auditors  of  the  Society's 
accounts  for  the  year  1845,  we  have  this  day  examined  the  books  of 
the  Society,  comparing  them  with  the  Touchers  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements ;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  report  their  correctness. 

The  abstract  statement  (No.  1,)  furnished  to  us  by  the  Treasurer, 
shows  the  receipt  of  the  year  1845  to  have  been  9i6L  I9s,  2d,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  sum  of  877/*  l'«  lOd^  the  balance  in  the  Society's 
favour  at  the  end  of  1844^  making  a  total  of  1324/.  U.  0<l  The  total 
expenditure  of  the  year,  was  782/.  13«.  4d^  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
Society's  favour,  of  591/.  7s.  Sd,,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  balance  has  exceeded  the  estimate,  by 
169/L  6s.  6d.  This  difference  arises  from  the  drcumstance  of  the  bill  for 
printing  the  Journal  not  having  been  presented  for  payment  within  the 
year. 

It  will  also  be  perceived,  that  in  the  Estimate  of  Expenditure  for 
the  year  1846,  (Statement,  No.  2,)  the  large  sum  of  520/.  appears 
under  the  head  of  Printing.  This,  however,  indudes  not  only  the  sum 
due  for  last  yearns  printing,  but  also  the  estimated  cost  of  litho- 
graphing the  valuable  inscriptions,  &c.,  transmitted  to  the  Society  by 
Major  Rawlinson,  which  increases  considerably  the  expenditure  for 
printing  in  the  present  year. 

The  Assets  of  the  Society  remain  as  heretofore,  namely,  1942/.  I7s.  Id, 
in  the  three  per  cent  Consols:  and  the  value  of  the  Library,  Museum, 
Furniture,  &c.,  in  the  Society's  house. 

A.  Gallowat,  )   AudiionoHthe 
N.  BlakD,  fpart  9/  theSUieiy. 

johkbrioos,  }^"*'r";'*'r' 

^    )     qfthe  CmmmL 
Grq^  Street,  M<^  8, 1846. 
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xir  ANNUAL  mmm  of  the  IJvjm^ 

The  Rev,  Dk.  Hesset  rote  and  said^  ilmt  after  hdftriag  the  Report 

which  had  just  been  read^  there  could  he  hut  one  opinion  npou  its  ability, 
and  upon  the  value  of  the  kboiu^  of  which  it  was  the  expodtion.  The 
interest  connected  with  the  matters  adrerted  to  was  so  great,  Uiat  he 
regretted  mnch  that  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make  had  not  been 
confided  to  ahlef  hands  tlian  Ma.  For  hh  own  parts  though  hb  ac- 
quaintance had  been  rather  with  the  Greek  and  Roman,  tJian  with  the 
Oriental  Classics,  he  had  always  watched  with  interest,  tli©  developement 
of  Sanakrit  literature,  which  threw  so  mnch  Ught  on  the  aonrce  of 
all  Western  civilization.  He  had  heard  with  much  interest,  the  little 
sketch  given  of  Professor  Schlegel^  whose  lat^  application  to,  and  sut- 
cessful  progress  in.  Oriental  Utemture  wonid  he  trusted  serve  for  im 
example  to  many  of  the  learned  at  our  own  Univeraitiea*  The  mem  hens 
of  tho^ie  venerable  establishments  were  already  liighly  intet^^stpd  in  tUi? 
discoveries  of  Major  Rjiwlinson^  who  had  succeeded  in  90  ubly  i-^ouibiuing 
in  his  invest igittioita  the  result  of  inuch  previous  study  on  the  p!*rt  nf 
Professor  Lassen  aod  other  Orlentftlists  in  Germany,  Franci!,  and 
Euj^^land*  ThoBe  diKco^erte^,  iti<ief*endently  of  their  own  interest, 
were  valuable  to  the  learned,  as  confirming^  the  tratli  of  the  gTi^t 
hbtorical  writers  of  Greece,  wiiom  sciolists  in  Oriental  LitemturR  had 
for  some  time  looked  upO(U  nB  mere  imaginative  or  boastful  trillers,  whi> 
had  perverted  the  little  which  tliey  knew  of  Eastern  history,  in  order 
to  aggrandize  the  greatness  of  tlieir  own  petty  conquests.  This  re- 
proach could  he  no  more  uttered ;  the  terra  "  Gr»cia  raendax"  must 
for  ever  be  forgotten ;  and  Herodotus  must  he  restored  to  his  rank  as 
the  father  of  history  as  well  as  the  most  candid  and  persevering  of  in- 
vestigators, when  Major  Rawlinson's  documents  had  displayed  to  the 
world,  as  they  already  had  to  this  Society,  the  origin  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
his  struggle  with  the  Magian  Usurper,  his  extent  of  empire,  and  his 
various  exploits,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
historians.  In  the  fact  that  an  officer  whose  j)rofessional  duties  necessarily 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time,  could  so  ably  extend  his  re- 
searches into  a  field  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  knowledge, 
as  well  as  close  investigation,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  find  proof  of  the 
good  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  education,  now  so  universally 
bestowed  on  those  who  filled  our  military  ranks.  As  our  Eastern 
empire  extended  its  relations,  and  peace  Avas  more  permanently  estab- 
lished, we  might  hope  for  much  similar  fruit  from  similar  labours, 
bestowed  upon  a  similar  field,  by  the  many  other  gentlemen  who  were 
annually  sent  out  from  this  country.  With  regard  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Society,  he  was  sorry  that  the  Council  were  not 
able  to  speak  more  favourably;  hut  if,  at  least,  they  were  not  receding 
from  their  position;  and  if,  with  all  their  burthens,  they  were  still  able 
to  give  to  the  public  the  result  of  such  labours  of  learned  men,  as  would 
not  in  all  probability  appear  without  the  Society's  aid,  he  thought  that 
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^far,  h«  had  a  right  to  congrmtulate  th«  Meeting  upon  their  finAncM 

condition.     He  would  not  press  longer  on  their  time,  but  move: — 

**  That  the  Reports  of  the  Council  md  of  the  Auditors  l»e  received 
and  adopted  j  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  ia  the 
Auditor*  for  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  th«» 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  ottice/* 

Seconded  by  Major  Cuj^sk^  and  carried  unanimously. 

General  Gaixoway,  one  of  the  Auditors,  rose  to  retnrn  thanks  for 
ihe  motion  which  had  been  paj«ed.  He  begii^ed  to  dbckim  any  Iftrpe 
amount  of  gratitude  for  the  duties  wliich  \iv  and  his  coUeai^es  hid 
ptrfonned,  as  every  thing  had  been  so  carefully  prepai^ed  by  their 
Mfidlent  and  indefatigable  Secretary,  that  they  had  nothiuj?  to  do  but 
l«  approve.  With  regard  to  their  financial  condition,  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  enormous  proportion  which  the  expense 
«f  house-rent  bore  to  tlie  funds  of  the  Society;  it  had  been  thought 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  might  successfully  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  expediency  of  affording  accommodation  for 
the  Society  in  one  of  tfie  Public  Buildings;  but  the  Court  of  Directors 
waa  so  connected  with  India,  that  he  feared  the  Chairman  of  that  body 
might  not  be  found  to  be  the  best  organ  of  solicitation.  He  was  rather 
of  opinion  that  the  Noble  President  might  with  a  better  chance  of 
raecess  communicate  with  the  Government  on  such  a  matter.  He  did 
tiot  know  how  far  this  might  be  pmcticable ;  but  he  knew  there  would 
be  much  greater  pleasure  in  performing  the  duties  of  Auditor,  if  the 
Society  could  be  relieved  from  so  heavy  a  burden  as  the  rent  paid  for 
this  house.    Once  more  he  begged  to  return  thanks  for  the  vote  now 


Gekbrai.  Galloway  again  roae  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Noble  Presidetit.  He  ought  to  apologise  for  accepting  this  duty,  to  which 
ha  felt  he  was  unable  to  do  justice.  The  taak,  however,  waa  rendered 
aasier  by  the  conviction  tlmt  any  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  to 
which  he  might  give  expression^  would  be  more  than  anticipated  by 
evpi^*  Member  of  their  body.  All  were  well  aware  how  much  they 
uwchI  to  the  Eael  «r  AccKLAwn,  not  only  aa  President  of  the  Society, 
but  for  his  unwearied  promotion  of  every  object  which  the  Society  was 
constituted  to  advance ;  and  tlmt  too,  not  only  since  his  return  to  this 
eountrv«  but  in  hh  high  station  at  the  head  of  tlie  Government  of  India. 
I  ^  f  Imd  the  honour  of  serving  under  hb  liordship,  as  many  of  h is 

J*  1;  but  he  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  the  great 

Rf^rtions  which  His  Lordship  had  jtmde,  not  only  in  fostering  the 
aterests  of  acienci:»  and  literature,  but  in  developing  the  resourcen,  and 
in  promoting  tiie  welfare  of  tlie  people  of  India,  It  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  eulogiase  the  administraUou  of  hia  Lordahlp ;  all  who  were 


couni»cted  witli  Indm,  knew  that  HIh  departure  wm  kmentinl  by  thoiie 
whom  he  go venitf^d^  as  it  was  regret te^i  Ly  those  whom  he  served.  It 
was  delightful  to  see  sucli  a  maii»  on  his  return  from  his  lofty  station, 
still  continue  the  exercise  of  those  qujilitlea  which  embcllislied  that 
station,  aad  which  now  contrihuted  to  raise  in  general  estimatioQ  thb 
most  valuable  Society,  over  which  lie  so  ahly  presided, 

Gvi^siVLAL  Gallowait  tlieu  moved:—"  Tlmt  the  thanks  of  the  Siiciety 
he  t tendered  to  the  Eij^ht  Hon.  the  Eai'l  of  Aackland,  for  hk  jsealons  mid 
imceaaing  attention  to  the  affairs  arid  interests  of  the  Society." 

CoLOKBt  SncBs  Btcouded  the  niotion.  He  £aid  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  were  fully  aware  of  the  attention  whicli  his  Lrordship  had  given 
to  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  Society ;  and  lie  trusted  his  Lordship 
might  long  continue  to  afford  that  attention.  The  Mover  of  the  vote 
had  adverted  to  Lord  Auekland*s  effbrta  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Bcjenee  in  India,  and  to  this  he  could  give  the  most  unqufdihed  corrobo- 
tatlon«  It  had  )je«n  his  good  fortune  in  the  coui^e  of  hi^  oMcial  kboura 
to  read  his  able  Minutes  la  Conncil,  as  Governor-General  of  Indian 
minutes  which  ha^l  Instmeted  and  suiiniKed  him,  showing  as  they  did, 
iJie  most  extraoidinary  attention  to  multifarious  detalb  in  suhject^a 
connected  with  the  developnient  of  the  te^nices  of  India,  and  at  the 
same  time,  they  excited  surprise  that  such  minute  attention  was  com- 
patible with  the  momentous  political  and  legislative  duties  which  liia 
office  imposed  upon  him.  This  laborious  attention  to  practical  objects 
was  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  Society  could  not  fail  to  benefit  by  his 
Lordship's  connection  with  the  Society;  and  for  the  past,  the  Society 
must  feel  that  his  Lordship  was  well  entitled  to  every  expression  of  their 
gratitude. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  vote  by  Siu  Edward  Ryan,  and  can-ied 
unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  President  rose  to  acknowledge  the  thanks  which 
had  been  voted  to  him,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  present,  been  able  ni  some  degree  by  his  zeal  and  by  his 
interest  in  all  that  regai'ds  the  history  or  welfare  of  India,  to  supply 
his  deiiciences  in  those  qualifications  of  Oriental  learning  and  acquirement 
which  might  fairly  be  required  from  the  President  of  the  Asiatic 
Society. 

He  remarked  that  the  Society  had  a  two- fold  object,  the  first  was 
that  of  promoting  researches  into  the  history,  the  languages,  and  the 
antiquities  of  the  East,  the  second,  that  of  collecting  information  upon 
its  present  condition,  its  industry,  and  its  commerce.  He  trusted  it 
would  appear  that  the  Council  had  not  during  the  past  year  been  idle  in 
either  of  these  branches. 

In  the  first  branch,  he  would  place  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
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given  them  tiid,  the  ijiuue  of  I'rofeasor  Wilsou,  whose  ahnrnv  on  the 
present  occaiuon  Ui^y  liad  to  bment;  and  whoee  profound  leanimg, 
nlwiiys  rmdy  to  be  exhibited  when  required,  an  well  as  hb  good-wilJ 
towards  tlie  Society,  demanded  their  ntniost  praiitude.  Amongst  I  he 
many  objects  of  cario?ity  and  intei-esi*  which  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  had  been  brought  to  tlie  notice  of  thu  S<:>ciety,  he  would  \mri\' 
cuiarly  notice  the  two  ancient  inycriptions,  impre*isionjs  or  copiee  of 
which  liad  been  presented  to  the  Society,  from  Kapur  di  Giri  to  tlie 
north-€a:^t  of  Pesluiwnr,  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  from  Behistun  in  Persia, 
by  Major  Rawlinson.  Both  of  these  inscriptions  were  of  value,  one  of 
them  as  affording  assistance  in  reading  the  legends  of  the  Bactrian  coins, 
And  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  contents  of  the  Topes  opened  in  tlie  north- 
west boundary  of  India,  wliilst  the  other  tlirowti  light  upon  the  yet  re* 
maifitng  obscurities  of  the  Cuneiform  AlpViabet,  and  illustrates  a  highly 
interesting  period  of  ancient  historir'.  Professor  Wilson  was  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  philological  and  antiquarian  value  of  the  Kapiir  di  Gin 
intKrription,  and  his  Lordship  trusted  tliat  its  early  publication  in  the  So- 
ciety*s  Journal,  with  the  ProfeB8or*s  notes  and  translation,  would  render  it 
available  to  tlie  public^  For  this  inscription  the  Society  was  not  only 
indebted  to  the  courage,  perseverance,  and  kindness  of  Mr*  Masson,  hut 
much  also  to  the  extraordinafy  ingenuity  and  industry  with  which  Us 
characters  had  been  brought  to  light  from  an  obscure  and  soiled  im- 
pression, and  prepared  for  lithography,  by  their  excellent  AssiBtant'Secre- 
tary,  Mr.  Norris*  The  result  also  of  Major  Rawlinson's  yet  more  valuable 
researches  would  shortly  be  published,  and  he  congratulated  the  Society 
upon  tlie  revival  of  their  correspondence  with  that  oflicer,  with  whoa^ 
enterprise  and  ability  his  Lordship  was  well  acquainted,  from  his  own 
personal  communication  with  him  in  the  course  of  hb  distinguished 
career;  and  w^hose  furtlier  communications  promised  to  he  of  inestiniiible 
value  to  the  Society.  The  Council  had  been  for  some  time  apprehen- 
sive that  a  portion  of  his  valuable  communication  had  been  lost;  and 
he  was  gratified  to  have  to  announce  to  the  Meeting,  that  within  these 
few  days^  the  missing  portion  liad  been  recovered  from  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  through  the  kind  intervention  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  As 
a  proof  of  the  interest  which  these  investigations  excited^  he  would  now 
show  them  an  elal^oi-ate*  though  short  pajier,  on  the  Median  Cuneiform 
Lascription,  received  that  rooming  from  a  learned  Clergyman  in  a 
remote  part  of  Ireland. 

In  the  second  and  more  modern  and  practical  branch  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  they  had  interesting  papers  upon  the  mineral  productions  of 
Southern  India  from  Lieut.  Newbold,  and  were  also  greatly  indebted  to 
the  co-operation  of  Dr«  Ruyle,  who  had  communicated  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India.  The  experiments  on  this  subject,  so 
Undably  persevered  in  against  many  circnmsianceB  of  discouragement, 
were  now  assuming,  under  the  auspicess  of  the  Court  of  Direclon»,  par- 
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ticulariy  in  the  President!  Les  uf  Bo  in  buy  and  Mtulttuf^  th«  most  proiubing 
aspect.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  was  eacti^iidt^il,  the  adaptation  of  parti- 
cular aeeda  to  various  soils  and  climates  waa  better  und^rstoodt  the  prepa- 
ration of  tiia  cotton  was  iraproYed  hy  new  macliinery,  antl  they  had  th^ 
hest  evidence  and  the  best  proniiee  of  auccesfi  in  the  circiunstance  that» 
partieulftriy  at  Bombay,  private  merchantii  were  heginninf^  to  apply  their 
intelligence  mid  their  capital  to  these  improvements.  It  was  the  same 
with  tea  in  Assam,  v^htch  had  so  advanced,  that  the  Govern  in  eut  ha^l 
be«n  enabled  to  j^ive  over  their  expert  mental  farms  to  individual  enierprifi«Y* 

It  was  not  in  the  habit  or  the  province  of  the  Society  to  allude  to 
jwjlUical  transftctions ;  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  those  recent 
events  which  had  added  new  glory  to  the  military  history  of  India,  an  J 
promised  to  confirm  it^s  power  and  its  security,  would,  amongst  its  less 
importaut  results,  have  that  of  opening  new  fields  of  research  &ad 
investigation  to  the  Soeiety.  A  valuable  paper  on  Uie  religious  and  civil 
institutions  of  the  Sikha  waa  printed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  copies  of 
which  were  on  the  table*  They  liad  received  another  paper  on  the 
geography  of  that  country,  from  Sir  Claude  Wade,  and  bad  been 
promised  more.  The  receipt  of  information  from  Chba  had  lieen  les** 
iHCtenBive  than  they  had  anticipated;  hut  the  novelty  of  the  position  of 
th^  funcUonarLes  employed  in  that  coujitry,  and  their  many  occupations 
in  10  new  a  ground  would  account  for  this^  With  the  asslttance  of  Sir 
George  Staunton,  the  Council  had  prepared  a  set  of  queri^  which  had  been 
transmittfcd  to  the  Governor  of  lloug  Kons?,  fi^r  comniunimtitm  to  o titer 
officers  in  the  ports  of  China  opened  to  British  commerce ;  and  he  trusted 
that  replies  to  some  of  them  would  be  received.  They  had  already  got 
an  interesting  communication  from  Mr.  Lay,  and  he  hoped  that  more 
would  follow.  Ilis  Lordship  then  adverted  to  the  formation  of  a  Medical 
Society  at  Hong  Kong,  with  which  the  Council  were  in  correspondence^ 
and  which  might  be  expected  to  afford  valuable  communications. 

The  domestic  state  of  tlie  Society's  affairs  was  only  less  satisfactory, 
because  with  greater  means  they  felt  they  might  afford  greater  aid  to  the 
objects  that  all  were  aiming  at;  but  they  had  sometimes  the  satisfaction 
of  forwarding  by  their  influence  what  they  were  unable  to  help  witli 
their  purse ;  and  he  thought  he  might  under  this  head  congratulate  the 
Society  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  Dr.  Falconer's  beautiful 
work  on  the  Sevalik  Fossils.  He  also  heard  that  Dr.  Griffith's  Botanical 
Notices  were  in  the  press  in  Calcutta,  and  would  shortly  appear  before 
the  public.  With  regard  to  the  heavy  expense  of  house-rent,  and  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  who  had  done  him  the  honour  of 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  he  had  some  months  ago  anticipated 
that  suggestion  by  an  application  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Woods  and  Forests  for  the  appropriation  of  a  public  building  to  the 
objects  of  the  Society ;  and  if  at  any  time  he  should  see  any  hope  of 
success  from  a  similar  application,  he  would  readily  renew  it  The 
present  income  of  the  Society  is  equal,  though  but  barely  eqwj,  to  its 
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preecot  expenditare,  and  he  need  not  point  out  to  tJie  Me«ting  to  what 
extent  the  Council,  with  increased  funds  nt  Its  disposal,  might  take 
meAflVUipa  for  the  improvement  of  the  Library  of  the  Society,  the  display 
af  its  collections,  the  extension  of  its  means  of  inc|uiry,  and  the  increafie 
and  improvement  of  its  publicntions. 

In  conclusion,  his  Lor^lnhip  repeated  hb  thanks  for  the  honour  done 
him,  and  requested  the  continued  assistance  and  support  of  the  Memhers 
of  the  Society. 

fL  S.  Gr^me,  Esq.,  stated  that  it  was  his  pleasini^  duty  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  which  he  was  snre  would  be  responded  to  with  the 
most  cordial  feelings.  The  respect  entertained  by  the  Society  for 
their  learned  Director  had  regard,  not  only  to  the  distingiiished  position 
which  he  held  as  the  litenuy  head  of  their  body,  but  to  that  profound 
knowledge  of  a  most  ancient  and  difficult  language,  which  had  raised 
him,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent  judges^  to  rank  as  the  first 
Sanskrit  scholar  in  the  world,  and  to  hts  varied  acquirements  in 
geneml  knowledge  and  science.  lie  would  not  pretend  to  dilate 
on  the  stores  of  information  which  that  gentleman  brought  to  the 
enrichment  of  their  Journal,  and  to  the  illustration  of  the  monuments 
of  literature  and  antiquity  to  which  their  attention  had  been  of  late 
ao  particularly  directed ;  they  were  too  well  known  and  too  universally 
recognized  to  require  eulogy  from  him.  He  would  only  call  on  the 
Meeting  to  acknowledge  Professor  W icon's  imyjortant  services  to  the 
Society,  and  he  would  couple  that  acknowledgment  with  the  thanks 
of  the  Meeting  for  the  attention  uniformly  given  by  the  Vice-Presidenta 
and  the  Members  of  the  Council  to  the  transaction  of  the  busineas 
which  came  before  them,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  G,  concluded  by  moving  "That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be 
given  to  the  Director,  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Council,  for  their 
judicious  and  successful  administration  of  tlie  alYaira  of  the  Society 
in  the  past  year." 

The  motion  w*as  seconded  by  Dr,  HoR<!FmL]>,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 


Sir  OEnnoE  Staunton  naid  tliat  bis  Right  Honourable  oolitsagae 
Sir  Edward  Ryan,  having  been  requested  to  move  the  next  reaolutioii, 
had  relinquished  to  him  the  pleasing  task  of  returning  thanks  for 
the  honour  which  had  just  been  conferred  on  the  Director,  Vice- 
Presidenia,  and  other  Membcj-a  of  tlio  Council. 

It  w«g  impossible  for  him  not  to  admit  that  the  valuable  services 
of  our  Director  (whose  unavoidable  absence  we  had  to  regret  this  day,) 
fairly  entitled  him  to  this  compliment  from  the  Society:  with  respect 
to  the  Vice-Presidents  and  other  Members  of  the  Council,  the  iissiduous 
ttltendance  of  our  noble  l^resident,  of  the  learned  Director,  and  of  the  able 
And  fndt^tfgiihle  Secret^iry,  h»d  in  fact  left  tliero  compamtivcly  little 
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to  do;  but  hd  btigged  to  nay  for  himeelf,  and  waa  bu^  hv  might  do 

so  on  behalf  of  all  h»F  colieaguea,  thai  each  in  his  departmejit  would 
gladly  seize  every  opportunity  in  their  power  of  promoting  ih^  objects 
»nd  protecting  the  interefite  of  th@  Socio ty»  and  they  mete  deeply 
seniible  of  the  present  testimon}'  of  ita  approval. 

With  respect  to  our  cgmmunicatioiis  from  China,  to  which  Ui»  noble 
President  Tiad  aHudedj  and  had  done  Hro  the  honour  to  aisociate  with 
Ills  name^  Sir  George  said  he  certainly  could  not  but  fe«l  dome  dlt- 
appointment  thai  they  had  not  been  more  ample,  and  that  our  new 
relation  a  with  that  country,  and  increasing  &cUittes  for  colleetlng 
information  respecting  its  condition,  had  not  yet  yielded  more  fruit 
to  the  Society  J  by  adding  to  the  interest  of  our  Meetingi,  and  eoriching 
the  pBgeu  of  our  Journal :  hut  he  thought  cousiderabie  allowance  was 
to  be  inade  for  the  novel  and  difficult  position  in  which  gentlemen  now 
holding  olhee  in  China  were  placed,  aa  well  aa  for  their  important  and 
pressmg  public  engagements.  lu  his  correspondence  with  his  titeuda 
in  that  country,  lie  had,  as  far  as  he  might  presume  to  do  so,  pressed 
the  subject  on  their  attention,  and  he  felt  conftdent  that  the  Soi-iety 
might  reiy  on  receiving  ere  long,  many  yaluable  and  interesting  com* 
juunica^tionB^  not  only  from  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  Sir  Joho 
Davis^  but  also  from  the  other  distiuguished  scholars  who  now  resided 
at  the  different  ports  of  trade  which  had  recently  been  opened  to  uf 
in  Chi  mi. 

Sir  Edward  Ryan  rose  to  move  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  given  to  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  for  their  valuable 
exertions  in  the  service  of  the  Society." 

He  said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  this  Resolution. 
However  valuable  were  the  services  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  to 
whom  thanks  had  been  already  returned,  every  one  must  acknowledge 
that  the  progress  and  very  existence  of  the  Society  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  attentions  of  their  Secretary,  without  whose  constant  and  unwearied 
exertions  they  felt  they  could  not  go  on.  All  persons  conversant  with 
Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  were  aware  that  though  all  had  their 
burden,  that  the  Secretary's  share  was  by  far  the  greatest;  and  he  felt 
that  to  his  friend  Mr.  Clarke  their  warmest  thanks  were  due,  not  only 
for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  his  duties  were  discharged,  but 
for  the  urbanity  and  kindness  which  attended  all  his  transactions  with 
the  Members  with  whom  his  office  brought  him  in  contact.  To  the 
Treasurer  also  their  thanks  for  his  able  financial  aiTangements  were 
justly  due,  and  to  our  Librarian  for  the  care  that  he  had  taken  of  our 
library. 

N.  Blavd,  Esq.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.   Clarke  begged   leave  to   return  his  sincere   thank.s  for  the 
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flattenng  recognition  of  his  services,  respecting  which  he  oould  only 
repeat  the  aeattmetita  He  had  bo  often  before  expressed  and  most  ainci^rely 
entertained  that  they  were  quite  inadt^^iuate  to  his  conception  of  what 
ought  to  be  expected  from  o  Secretary  of  such  a  Society,  Whilei, 
however,  they  so  kindly  re([uit«d  them  he  should  most  readily  continue 
to  discharge  those  duties  if  the  Society  should  again  honour  him  by 
election  on  the  present  occasion;  and  he  should  do  bo  the  more  wiUingly 
80  he  felt  that  his  own  insufficiencies  were  well  compensated  by  the 
Taluahle  exertions  of  hia  esteemed  ooUeague  Mr.  Norm.  That  gt^ntle- 
man's  extensive  acquirements  in  many  ancient  and  modem  lan^^nagea, 
and  his  peculiar  and  long  cultivated  taste  for  philological  reaenrch  had 
qualified  him  for  rendering  essential  service  in  the  development  of  the 
late  discoveries  which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  Report  read  that  day. 
Mr.  Clarke  doubted  whether  any  other  man  but  Mr.  Norris  would  Iiave 
BO  thoroughly  accomplished  the  task  of  decyphering  the  Kapur  di  Giri 
inscription  from  the  unpromising  mat^erials  on  which  he  had  to  work, 
and  of  transcribing  its  indistinctly  traced  lettei^  from  the  cotton  cloths 
that  had  been  applied  with  laudable  and  laborious  industry  by  Mr. 
Masaon  to  the  rough  surface  of  the  i-ock.  This  he  had  done,  collating 
as  he  proceeded  every  letter  he  had  trace<l  with  all  other  fragtnental 
transcriptions,  whether  on  other  pieces  of  cloth  or  m  partial  copies  before 
extant:  thus  following  in  the  path  of  aeute  and  laborious  investigation 
marked  out  by  the  lamented  Prinsep,  he  had  produced  a  beautiful  and 
correct  representation  on  a  reduced  scale  of  that  must  curious  and 
iuteresting  inscription  which  would  be  very  S'x^n  submitted  to  the 
world  with  the  invaluable  illustTations  of  our  learned  Director. 

lu  Mr.  Norris  had  also  been  found  an  accurate  and  trustworthy 
preparer  of  the  important  communications  lately  received  from  Major 
EawUnaon,  which,  without  the  minute  and  scrupulous  attention  and 
critical  sagacity  which  that  gentlemao  had  brought  to  the  task,  imd 
the  unwearied  care  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  lithographic  process, 
would  liave  been  ushered  into  the  world  in  a  oomparatiFely  imperfect 
state.  On  the  great  value  of  such  labours  he  would  not  dwell,  he 
would  only  say  that  he  felt  the  highest  satis&ction  when  he  contem- 
plated the  result  of  Mr,  Norris's  efforts,  and  he  heartily  cx)mmended  him 
to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  Seakebpsar  shortly  returned  thanks. 


Sir  Gborok  Stacntoi*  moved  "That  the  munificent  libemltty  of 
James  Alexander,  Esq.,  the  late  Treasurer  of  this  Society,  now  evince«i 
for  tlie  fourth  lime  in  a  donation  of  U>0/.,  wJla  for  the  expression  of 
tlie  most  cordial  ihank*  ♦»f  this  Meeting." 

Sir  Gboiuik  said  thai  if  he  luid  Imd  to  address  only  tlie  older 
Memtiers  of  the  Society^  he  should  have  Utonght  it  unnecessary  to 
my  m%%  word  in  support  of  thi<  present  motion,  as  the  merits  and  senricea 
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irf  Mr.  J&mea  Alexander  eodd  not  l>at  be  fiuniliar  to  them  *  but  as  ha 
might  not  he  m  well  known  to  our  more  recent  associates,  on  a^x^ouui 
of  his  retirement  of  late  years  in  great  me-asnve  from  public  life,  it  might 
not  be  superfluous  to  etate  that  Mr.  James  Alexander  had  been  one  uf 
the  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  Society,  and  had  assisted  our 
difitinguiBhed  Founder  J^lr.  Colebrooke,  in  all  the  armni^ements  eon- 
nipcted  w^ith  lis  original  fonnation.  Aa  long  as  hfg  health  permitted, 
he  wag  most  asslduoue  in  hia  attend anee  at  our  CouncilR,  and  contribnl^d 
the  most  valuable  aid  and  advice  on  i^cirious  occaiions;  andp  now,  when 
no  longer  able  to  give  ub  the  benefit  of  his  personal  nttendanc^j  he  haii 
from  time  to  time  proved  that  we  are  not  out  of  Ilia  recollection,  by 
contributing  the  most  liberal  and  well-timed  donations  in  aid  of  our  j 
funds.  This  double  claim  on  our  gratitudej  Sir  Georp  said  he  wni 
sure  the  Society  wouhl  feel  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  by  the 
present  vote. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Capt.  Eawwick,  and  carried  nmmi* 

mouslyp 

Major  Chasb  and  Capt»  EArrwicK  having  been  appointed  Scruti- 
neers, the  Meeting  proceeded  to  Ijallot  for  the  OflficerB  of  the  Society 
and  for  tlie  new  Members  of  Council. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  ballot:— The  President,  Di- 
rector, Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  Secretary  were  re- 
elected. 

The  under-mentioned  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  returned 
to  serve  on  the  Council  in  lieu  of  seven  members  who  go  out  by  rota- 
tion. 

Samuel  Ball,  Esq. 

Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq. 

General  Galloway,  C.B. 

John  Macpherson  Macleod,  lisq. 

Maj.-Gen  W.  Morrison,  C.B.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry 

POTTINOER,  Bt.,  G.C.B. 
Major  Sir  Henry  Willock,  K.L.S. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 

OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  thb  13th  Mat,  1848, 

PROFESSOR  H*  H,  WILSON, 

DIUBCTOH, 
IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Tee  foUowbg  Report  of  the  Council  was  rea<l  by  the  Hokobaet 

SSOBBTARY  :-- 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  cannot  better  commence 
their  Annual  Report  than  by  congratulating  the  Membera  on  their 
possession  of  a  house  far  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  used  of  this 
Society  than  that  which  they  had  occupied  from  the  eajrliest  date  of 
their  existence  until  the  present  time* 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  a  resolution  was  moved,  and  unani- 
mously carried,  pledging  the  Members  to  the  early  consideration  of  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  position  which  the  Society  holds  among 
the  Literary  Institutions  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  £th  of  June  fol* 
lowing  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  that  resolution  into  efifect. 

Of  the  measures  which  presented  themselves  as  most  urgently  calling 
for  ml  option,  none  seemed  more  indispensable  than  the  removal  of  the 
Institution  to  a  house  which  sliould  possess  greater  iaciUtieSf  for  the 
exhibition  and  use  of  the  valuable  stores  which  they  now  poaesi,  ami 
which  might  also  relieve  them  &om  the  pidnful  necessity  under  which 
they  have  long  laboured,  of  actually  declining  to  accept  very  extenaire 
and  vakmhle  additions  to  their  Library  and  Museum  for  lack  of  apace 
where  to  bestow  such  offered  treasuresi*  The  Committee  were  convinced 
that)  while  labouring  under  so  great  disadvantages,  it  was  vain  to  hope 
that  the  number  of  Members  ^vould  receive  any  sensible  increase,  or 
that  its  income  would  be  enlarged  in  any  proportion  to  its  wants.  They 
strongly  urged,  therefore,  on  the  Council,  and,  eventually,  on  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  vast  import^mce  of  poasessing  a  house 
where  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  the  Institution  could  be  more 
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effectually  de?dop6dj  and  greater    inda cements  proflTei^ed  to  become 
aisociated  in  the  pursuit  of  tlie  oljjecta  for  which  it  m  coDMiLuted, 

The  inquiries  which  had  become  neces^iry  into  the  financial  state  of 
the  Society  showed  that  its  capacity  to  meet  lU  expenditure  for  some 
years  past  had  Tjeen  created,  not  alone  by  the  regular  income  derived 
from  the  contributions  of  its  MemberSi  btit  by  casual  donations  of  large 
amount  from  muni^cent  patrons,  on  some  of  which  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  rely  for  the  future,  while  others  had  actnally  become 
exhausted  t  yet  if  for  these  no  substitute  were  foimd^  much  dilliculty 
and  embarrassment  would  neceasarily  ensue. 

Under  theae  circumstances  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  ui|gent  appeal 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  setting  forth 
the  grounds  of  the  Society's  reliance  on  the  sympathy  of  the  Honourable 
Court  in  the  critical  position  of  the  Society's  affairs.  The  Memorial 
recalled  attention  to  the  continued  endeavoui-a  of  the  Society  to  fulfil 
the  objects  contemplated  by  its  foimders  and  patrons ;  to  the  establish- 
ment under  its  auBpices^  and  in  connexion  with  it^  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  and  of  the  Branch  for  editing  Oriental  Texts  |  and 
to  the  forinationj  in  1836,  of  the  Committee  for  the  investigation  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  India^  whose  labours,  continued  till 
18i09j  under  the  efficient  guidance  of  ita  leanied  and  indefatigable 
Secretary,  Dr,  Royle,  harl  accoraplkbed  much,  aiid  would  have  eflected 
more,  bad  not  the  Honourable  Con^ipany,  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  sn>»jects  with  which  the  Committee  had  undertaken  to  deal, 
resolved  to  make  the  most  efficient  provision  to  ensure  their  attainment, 
by  measures  of  greater  extent  and  activity  than  the  Society  could  have 
had  at  its  command.  The  Memorial  further  declared  that  the  future 
success  of  the  Society,  "  and  even  its  prolonged  existence,  must  depend, 
pot  upon  retrenchment  of  its  present  expenditure,  but  upon  such  an 
enlargement  of  its  operations  as  should  meet  the  wants  and  expectations 
of  the  public,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  nation  at  large." 

To  this  Memorial,  the  Right  Honourable  the  President  was  pleased 
to  affix  his  signature,  and  to  forward  it  with  the  expression  of  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  sentiments  it  contained. 

The  Honourable  Court  have  most  liberally  responded  to  the  request 
submitted  to  them,  expressing  their  conviction  that  the  objects  for 
which  the  Society  was  established  are  deserving  of  encouragement  and 
support,  and  increasing  their  annual  grant  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
Society  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  guineas  per  annum. 

It  will  now  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the  Council  to  improve  to 
the  utmost  the  opportunity  thus  presented  of  enlarging  the  operations, 
and  extending  the  influence  of  the  Society ;  of  adding  to  its  Library 
and  Museum,  and  rendering  accessible  whatever  it  may  possess  and 
receive,  to  all  who  seek  for  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
literature  and  history,  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Asia. 

One  mode  which  presents  itself  of  increasing  tlie  attractions  of  the 
Society  is  that  of  having  Lectures  delivered  in  these  rooms.    Abundant 
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topics  will  he  found  tn  the  range  of  tbe  Society's  labours,  winch 
would  iidmit  of  popular  illustration;  and  tlie  Council  have  reason  to 
believe  that  several  among  the  Members  of  the  Society  would  con- 
tribute the  aid  of  their  talents  and  knowledge  to  so  useful  a  purpose. 
They  are  not  prepared  with  any  definite  plan  for  immediate  proposal ; 
but  Ihey  trust  the  present  notice  of  the  projected  tcheroe  may  both 
facilitate  its  final  adoption^  and  excite  interest  in  the  friends  of  the 
Society. 

In  condtision  of  their  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  Council  desire 
to  ui|;e  on  every  Member  of  the  Society  the  duty  of  individual  exertion 
in  furtlieranee  of  the  aerend  objects  to  which  they  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  Meeting.  Any  additions  that  may  bt  obtained  to  the 
present  stores  of  Intereftt  and  value  will  now  be  ranged  where  they  can 
be  advantageously  connuUeil  or  seen.  Every  contribution  to  the  Library 
which  shall  fill  a  vacuum  now  existing,  will  be  gladly  received ;  and  the 
Council  will  no  longer  endure  the  mortification  of  being  unable  to 
second  the  liberal  intentions  of  friends,  who  may  desire  that  tlie  col-" 
lections  which  they  have  made  during  a  long  or  active  service  in  India, 
should  be  rendered  available  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  And,  lastly,  the  Council  entertain  the  hope  that  the  Members 
will  individually  avail  themselves  of  e'very  opportunity  to  make  known 
to  their  friends  the  interesting  objects  of  this  Society's  researches,  and  of 
enrolling  among  its  numbers  all  who  sincerely  desire  the  extension  of 
information  on  any  subject  illustrating  the  past  and  present  physical^ 
moral,  and  sotentific  condition  of  the  vast  and  various  regions  of  Asia* 

The  losses  by  death  in  the  course  of  hist  year  consist  of  eleven  Con^ 
tributing  Members',  one  Honorary  t,  and  one  Foreign  Member  t*  Four 
Contributing  Members  hare  retired  §.  Tliese  Members  have  not  been 
replaced  by  the  Elections,  which  have  consisted  only  of  seven  Resident 
Members,  thiec  Non-Resident,  and  three  Corresponding  Mem  Iters  ||- 


*  Anueslejr.  Sir  J.  H.,  M.D.;  Barocwell,  Lieat.-Col.  Robt. ;  Cogtn,  Cipt, 
R. ;  Earh  G.  W,,  E»q. ;  Hunter,  Sir  Richard,  M.D.;  Moor,  M^or  Edward; 
?owu,  the  Earl  of;  Stmche^,  Richard^  Esq.;  Pollock,  Sir  Dtvid;  Turner^ 
Ssmuel,  Esq. ;  Doylp»  CoU  C.  J. 

f  The  Raju  of  Saltflrtt. 

J  The  Chctiilier  Gmberg  d'Hentio* 

$  Ffftier,  John,  Esq.;  RmseU,  Charles,  Esq. s  Smitli,  Edmund,  £sq«; 
Wardca.  John,  Esq, 

1}  Retid^t  Membert: — ^Angui,  the  Rev.  Joseph,  Borrodaile,  Harry*  Esq.  j 
Guest,  Edwin,  Eiq.  F.R.S.  i  Holland,  Richd.  Henry.  Esq*;  PUtt,  WiUlioi. 
Eiiq.;  Stmcbiy.  Wmiam,  Esq,;  Taui,  W.  S.  W..  Esq. 

Nm'Reiidmfs — Cnstelbranco,  ibe  ChevaUer  J.  Femo  dei  Htyes,  Lieut. 
ReUiber  P.  C. ;  ICntghton,  Profestor  Willi  am. 

Oorrej^oiw/m^ :— GoJdenthal,  Dr.  J» ;  ParksSi  J.,  Esq.;   Wilker,  J.  W., 
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The  late  Majoji  Ed^taud  3Ioor  entered  the  mUifcarj  aerrice  of  the 
East  Inaia  Company,  on  tlie  Bombay  EstablUhment,  sa  long  since  m 
1781.  Having  been  attadied  to  the  division  which,  under  the  command 
of  Captiin  Little,  accompanied  the  Mahratla  Army  intendeti  to  co-operate 
wUli  the  British  force  under  Lord  Comwallis  a^mst  Tipu  Sultan, 
Lieutenant  Moor  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  anthor  in  a  narratiire  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  detachment,  and  of  their  Mahratta  allies^  which 
wai  published  in  Lon<Ion  in  1794,  At  that  period,  the  constitution  and 
character  of  the  Mahratta  States  were  little  known  ;  and  the  novelty  of 
the  subject  gave  the  publication  an  inter*sst  and  importance  of  which  the 
more  ample  and  authentic  information  since  available  haa  in  some  mea- 
sure divested  it ;  but  it  may  still  be  consulted  as  a  lively  and  aocumte 
picture  of  a  people  who,  in  those  days,  enjoyed  a  foretnost  place  in  the 
history  of  India,  but  who  have  since  ceased  politically  to  exist. 

The  next  ivork  published  by  Major  Moor  was  a  useful  compilation  of 
the  Regulations  of  the  Bombay  Array,  printed  in  1801  j  shortlj  after 
which  lie  returned  to  Europe,  and  retired  from  the  Service. 

The  intet^t  which  he  took  in  the  institutions  of  tbe  Hindus  led  him 
to  form  a  collection  iliuatrative  of  their  mytholo|pr  and  manneiH ;  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  subject  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr.  Wilkina,  in  couBequence  of  which  he  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ^  and  engaged  in  the  publication  of  an 
extensive  and  elaborate  work  on  Hindu  mythology, — the  "  Hindu  Pan- 
theon." This  was  published^  in  one  volume,  qunrto,  with  numerous  out- 
line engravings,  in  1810.  The  materials  are  derived  partly  from  Major 
Moor's  own  information,  and  that  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Wilkins ;  and 
partly  from  his  own  collections,  and  those  of  the  India  House ;  but  it 
was  principally  taken  from  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  as  far 
as  they  then  extended.  At  that  early  period  of  the  inquiry,  the  mate- 
rials were  necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete;  but  they  were  liberally 
and  judiciously  made  use  of;  and  the  "Hindu  Pantheon"  is  even  now 
the  only  work  to  which  reference  is  easy,  and  on  which  reliance  may  be 
placed  for  authentic  information  respecting  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Hindus. 

Some  papers  relating  to  the  barbarous  usage,  prevailing  in  Guzerat, 
of  putting  female  infants  to  deMh,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  other  documents  on  the  same  subject,  having 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Major  Moor,  he  arranged  and  published  them 
in  1811,  with  additional  information;  forming  a  valuable  record  of  a 
practice  which,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  not  yet  extinct,  Has  been 
greatly  checked  by  the  persevering  discountenance  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  the  exertions  of  its  officers.  Subsequently  to  this  publi- 
cation, Major  Moor  seems  to  have  intermitted  his  literary  avocations, 
although  he  retained  an  undiminished  interest  in  Oriental  studies,  and 
zealously  promoted  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  original  Membei-s. 

Having  settled  at  Bealings,  in  Suffolk,  Major  Moor  interested  himself 
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in  the  peculiarities  of  the  di/ilect  of  tlic  co\iiit  v ;  ntid  after  some  Interval 
jjuhlished  a  small  dictionary  of  Suffolk  words, 

la  1834  he  put  together  the  scattered  notes  of  preceding  years,  and 
pnbliahed  an  amusing^  volume,— a  mixture  of  Oriental  archicology  and 
t  Indian  anecdotee,  under  the  denomination  of  **  Oriental  Fragmenta/'  A 
little  book  of  local  origin,  and  published  for  a  cliari table  purpose  in  1841 , 
under  the  title  of  **  Dealings  Bells,**  closed  Major  Moor*s  literary  career ; 
and  as  he  must  then  have  been  between  seventy  and  eighty  yeai's  of  age, 
15  a  remaikable  proof  of  the  continued  activity  of  his  mental  faculties. 

Major  Moor  resided  many  years  in  Suffolk,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  unwiliin^^  to  be  altogetlier  idle  or  useless,  1  had  ahared  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  and,  in  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  county, 
had  acted  in  various  commissions  under  the  Crown."  As  long  as  his 
health  permitted,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Society's  meetings ; 
and  to  the  last  retained  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare. 

The  late  Sir  James  Aknesley  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  During  the  greater  part  of  twenty-five  years'  practice,  his 
opportunities  of  acquiring  professional  experience  were  highly  favourable, 
extending  over  almost  every  part  of  India^  under  all  circumstances 
and  situations  of  intertropical  service,  amongst  Europeans  as  well  as 
Natives,  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  public  and  private.  Of  these 
advantages  he  zealously  availed  himself,  taking  notes  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, progress,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  came  ender  his 
superintendence,  which  he  regularly  preserved  and  arranged,  with 
suitable  indices  appended  to  them.  He  also  caused  drawings  to  be  exe- 
cuted of  the  more  interesting  and  remai'kable  clianges  produced  upon 
the  internal  organs  by  the  disease  he  was  called  upon  to  treat*  While 
on  furlough  to  England,  in  the  year  1825,  he  published  in  one  octavo 
volume  his  "  Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  India,**  com- 
prising a  treatise  on  the  epidemic  cholera  of  the  Eaat ;  statistical  and 
topographical  reports  of  the  diseases  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  Army 
under  the  Madras  Presidency,  with  the  annual  rate  of  mortality,  &c*,  of 
European  troops ;  and  contmning  also  some  practical  observations  on  the 
effects  of  calomel  on  the  alimentar}'  canal,  and  on  the  diseases  most  pre- 
valent in  India*  In  this  work  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
consideration  to  the  medical  practitioner  in  the  East  were  ably  treated, 
f«ndering  it  a  useful  and  valuable  guide  to  practice,  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1828. 

The  above  sketches  may  be  considered  the  precursor  of  Mr.  Annesley's 
Urge  and  still  more  important  work  entitled  "Reseorclies  into  the 
Cauass,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  the  more  prevalent  Diseases  of  India, 
and  of  Warm  Climates  generally ;  illustrated  with  Cases,  Post-mortem 
Examinations,  and  numerous  coloured  Engravings  of  Morbid  Structures." 
This  work,  published  in  1828,  and  consisting  of  two  quarto  volumes,  of 
087  and  686  pages  respectively,  illustrated  with  40  beautifully  coloured 
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liliiit»f  is  a  moQument  of  the  untitiog  mdtutry  of  the  antliafr^  eiigaged  as 
lit!  ificessantlj  waa  in  a  hot  and  debiUtating  climate.  Th&  pablioitjoii  of 
this  Urge  aud  valuaW©  work  would  have  been  "  totally  out  of  his  power, 
hut  fur  tbe  libei-aiity  of  the  Honourabk  Court  of  Directoii  of  the  Ka#t 
ImVm  Company,  who»  in  the  mo»t  liandiome  manner,  enabled  him  to 
hring  out  his  work  la  the  prteent  form.**  The  forraj  it  li  hardly  nec«^ 
eary  to  state,  if  highly  creditabk  to  all  parties*  The  author  commenc^a 
his  work  on  the  physiology  of  djge«tionj  and  the  fuactiojift  of  the  liver, 
epleen,  and  inteatines ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  pneral  view  of  the 
cauges  cJivefly  productive  of  difieojes  in  wami  oliinate%  particularly  in 
India,  and  gtves  a  very  useful  abstract  view  of  the  climates  of  different 
parta  of  Inriia^  as  well  as  of  some  other  hot  parta  of  the  world.  Tbe  dis- 
eases themselves  he  treats  of  under  tboie  of  the  stouiaeli,  of  tlie  liTef,  and 
biliary  apparatus,  which,  vvilh  appendices,  comprise  hid  ^rst  volume.  The 
aecond  commences  witb  the  diieaaes  of  the  bo  web  and  of  tbe  6pl€«n  and 
pancreas;  and  proceeds  to  th«  feveta  of  warm  climates,  more  particularly 
those  of  India;  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  management  of 
European  troops  upon  their  arrival  in  India;  with  iererat  appendicea. 
Of  the  importanee  of  this  work  it  will  be  iui&cient  to  itate  that  one  of 
tbe  principal  medical  periodicals  mads  it  the  subject  of  review^  through 
BEveral  number*,  and  even  volumes,  commencing  with  stating  ;^**  Thit 
magnificent  work  will  transmit  Mr*  Anne&lay's  name  to  posterity,  in  con- 
juactioD  with  the  medical  bbtory  of  our  eactensive  empire  in  tlie  EasW^' 

By  the  decease  of  Colonel  Barnbwall  the  Society  have  lost  a 
zealous  Member,  and  an  active  and  sincere  friend.  Though  not  known 
to  the  world  by  any  literary  productions  of  Eastern  learning,  he  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  among  the  able  public  servants 
who  were  employed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  under  the  dis- 
criminating patronage  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  among 
people  unaccustomed  to  the  enlightened  administration  of  British  rule,  and 
subject  to  the  violent  and  arbitrary  control  of  turbulent  and  predatory 
chiefs.  Over  such  men  he  obtained  influence  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  their  language,  their  usages,  and  tlieir  interests ;  and  by  the  con- 
sistency and  integrity  of  hia  public  conduct  amongst  them.  The  great 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  all  valuable  details  in  the 
revenue  and  political  departments  in  which  he  has  been  employed, 
enabled  him  to  impart  the  most  useful  advice  and  information  in  aid  of 
the  counsels  of  our  rulers  in  India ;  and  when,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
service  abroad,  his  shattered  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  duties 
in  India,  and  to  fix  his  permanent  abode  in  hb  native  land,  his  stores  of 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Indian  politics  and  administration  led  to 
frequent  calls  for  his  opinions,  as  weU  as  for  tlie  valuable  knowledge  he 
could  impart  to  the  counsellors  and  officers  of  the  State  and  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  he  was  exemplary.  The  bena- 
Folence  of  his  heart,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  eudefured  him  to  all 
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wlio  were  brought  into  near  conaection  with  him ;  and  it  is  obsenred  by 
one  who  knew  him  weJl»  that,  while  r^ardleaa  of  him^lf*  and  utterly 
uii»elfia]i,  his  exerlioas  on  behalf  of  othen  were  tin  wearied ;  $o  that  all 
who  went  to  htm  in  dUiress  came  from  him  in  better  heart  and  bt«ttcr 
hope ;  ai\d  among  hid  friends  be  seamed  aa  only  lining  to  ocoomplbh 
good. 

His  Uighnew  tbe  IUja  Peatab  Siko,  of  SAmiUt  waa  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  of  this  Society  in  1B28>  in  testimony  of  their  appre- 
atlon  of  the  dispoeition  he  had  evinced  to  encourage  the  progress  of 
jucation  among  his  peopki,  and  to  promote  the  multiplication  of  useful 
public  works.  Amongst  these  latter  may  he  particularly  specified  an 
ariueduct  brought  under  ground  about  three  mUee,  from  Uie  neighbour- 
ing hiilii,  which  supplied  the  upper  port  of  the  town  of  Sattara  with 
water,  of  which  there  was  none  befoi^e.  This  work  was  highly  spoken 
of  in  1826,  by  a  Captain  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  was  passing 
through  Saltara,  and  who  noticed  witli  admiration  the  great  knowledge 
of  hydraulics  displayed  in  the  construction  of  this  work  by  the  llative 
Engineers  in  the  Riga's  servioe. 

The  number  of  the  Journal  now  laid  on  the  table  will  be  found  to 
contain  an  interesting  paper^  by  Mr*  Thomas,  on  the  Coins  of  the  Kings 
of  Ghazniy  which  will  add  some  facta,  and  decide  some  disputed  points 
in  the  history  of  a  dynasty  which  performed  so  important  a  part  on  the 
scene  of  Indian  history. 

The  Berber  text  of  the  narrative  t>f  Sidi  Ibrahim  el-Messi^  of  which 
the  English  translation  was  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  our  Journal, 
also  forms  a  portion  of  the  same  Number.  This  text,  in  a  lan- 
guage hitherto  very  little  known,  but  brought  into  more  prominent 
notice  by  recent  events  in  Africa,  had  lain  several  years  in  tlie  Society's 
liibrary,  when  Mr.  Newman,  the  author  of  a  Berber  Gmmmar,  kindly 
undertook  and  gratuitously  c^>mpleted  the  task  of  editing  the  work 
for  the  Society,  adding  to  the  original  a  Terbai  and  interlinear  trans- 
latioDi  with  some  valuable  notes.  This  first-editcd  Berlier  text  will  be 
found  a  valuable  contribution  to  companUive  pliilology  in  a  class  of 
languages  of  whicli  the  branches  liitherto  investigated  are  few^  and  aJI  of 
one  division  of  that  class,  while  the  Berber,  w^ith  its  dialects,  will  enable 
tlie  student  to  enter  a  new  field,  affording  enlarged  means  of  comparison. 

The  last  paper  in  the  volume  is  one  on  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Van,  which  were  copied  in  Armenia  by  the  unfortunate  Schultz,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  "Journal  Asiatique"  in  the  year 
1840.    The  inscriptions  of  Van  are  w-ritten  in  the  Cuneiform  character 

the  third  class ;  but  differing  in  some  respects  from  tlie  alphaln^ts 
rhich  have  been  termed  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  tliough  not  so  much 
but  that  the  same  type  serves  for  tlie  whole.  The  language  Is  decidedly 
distinct  from  that  found  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  paper  hs  by  Dr. 
Utncks,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  language  b  closely  allied  to  the 
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Sanskrit ;  and  who  gives  analyses  and  texte  m  support  of  tha^t  apinlon. 
Allhotig^h  it  is  difficult  to  pron^junce  a  judgment  upon  cottcliisions 
fttrived  at  by  a  cousidemtion  of  detached  and  inmiJatud  pa^agfs,  pro- 
ducing only  partial  wjsults,  as  yet  nnoorrolxmited  by  historical  eiridenoa 
of  any  kind^  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  dissections  and  analyses  of 
these  extcnsiTC  inscripttrmsj  furnished  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  will  &erv6 
as  a  valuable  guide  to  future  investigators ;  and  enable  those  who  are 
more  learned  in  the  original  knguiiges  than  the  writer  pretends  to  be,  ta 
cany  on  the  investigation  to  more  positive  and  complete  resnlta*  A 
Bupplementary  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  chiefly  on  the  numericaJ 
ayfitem  of  theie  monunjents,  and  its  conclusions  upon  this  point  bear 
llie  stamp  of  ceitainty. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  r^^orda  has 
advnnced  less  than  was  expected  from  the  pereeTefance  and  talents  of 
the  investigators,  A  very  valuable  portion  has  been  recovered  from  the 
Behisttin  rtjck  by  Major  Rawlinfion^  of  which  we  liare  already  a  Persian 
translation*  This  fragment  contains  fortunately  a  number  of  names, 
and  thus  adds  several  forma  to  the  alphabet,  while  iome  readingSi  only 
guessed  at  1>efore,  are  made  clear  hy  this  addition  to  tlie  resourced  within 
the  reach  of  Major  Rawlinscsn :  hut  as  there  seems  to  be  a  drawback  upon 
every  discovery  that  has  been  made  in  this  bmnch  of  Uie  enquiry,  so  in 
the  present  instance  no  complete  sentence  has  been  found ;  one  comer  only 
of  the  rock  is  legible;  and  the  half,  at  least,  of  every  line  discovered  b 
irre(x>venibly  lost.  The  names  too,  in  nmuy  instances,  are  not  transerip- 
tions  of  those  we  find  in  the  Persian ;  but  either  translations,  or  else 
denominations  quite  unconnected  with  those.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
give  the  name  Gandara,  which  is  made  in  Babylonian  by  a  word  which 
may  be  read  as  Paropanisus,  The  health  of  Major  Rawlinson  has  pre- 
vented his  completing  a  paper  on  this  branch  of  the  investigation;  and 
in  his  last  letter,  which  was  dated  on  the  25th  February,  he  com- 
plained of  fever  and  inability  to  study ;  at  the  same  time  he  spoke  of  his 
hopes  of  sending  a  chapter  on  the  Babylonian  language  within  a  post  or 
two. 

Of  the  Median  monuments  we  have  nothing :  the  superior  interest 
excited  by  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  remains  has  induced  Major 
Rawlinson  to  abandon  for  a  time  his  labours  upon  the  valuable  copies 
he  has  made  of  the  great  Behistun  inscription  in  that  language,  which 
afford  such  large  materials  for  study.  This  delay  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  Major  has  made  very  complete  transcripts;  and  his 
memoir  on  the  reading  and  language  is  understood  to  have  been  near 
completion. 

The  publication  of  M.  Botta's  work  will  probably  await  mow  tranquil 
times  on  the  Continent ;  but  we  are  glad  to  state  that  the  inscriptions 
brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nimrud  are  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  that 
they  may  be  expected  to  appear  before  the  close  of  the  summer,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Authorities  of  the  British  Museum.  A  large  stock  of 
material  will  thus  be  afforded  to  the  investigators  of  these  remains  of 
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temoLe  antiquity.  The  drawings  of  the  sculptured  fi^nres  made  at  the 
Mmc  localities  by  Mv.  Layard,  which  have  been  recently  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  that  gentleman,  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, from  the  superior  style  of  art  which  they  evince;  and  as  many  of 
the  original  figures  liave  fallen  to  pieces  since  the  drawings  were  made, 
these  are  now  become  invaluable.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  13 
every  hope  of  their  beins^  published. 

The  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions^  containing  the 
Vocabulary,  will  form  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Journal*  It  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  on  the  volume  to  the  end  of  the  Vocabulary,  without 
dividing  it  into  numbers  or  parts^  the  subject  not  being  easily  susceptible 
of  division^  and  being  of  little  interest  until  complete. 

The  Annual  Account,  duly  audited*  ia  laid  on  the  table,  and  from  that 
document  and  the  Auditors*  K^port  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  receipts  fall 
short  of  the  amount  of  the  corresponding  item  in  184C  by  180/,,  but  the 
expenses  are  alao  lower  than  those  of  the  former  year  by  396/,,  establi&liing 
a  favourable  compaiison  with  the  result  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  preceding  year  to  the  extent  of  215/.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
difference  however  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
1846  on  account  of  printing,  which,  as  stated  in  last  year's  Report, 
ittclude<l  a  large  portion  of  the  outlay  for  1845 ;  and  not  in  any  favourable 
eirctiinstances  in  the  operations  of  last  year  \vhich  could  justify  a  hope  of 
a  permanent  diminution  of  expenditure.  The  actual  balance  remaining 
in  hand,  at  the  close  of  the  year's  account,  was  less  by  46/.  than  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  1846,  This  will  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
umial  pa>Tnent  of  30/.  not  having  been  made  by  the  Oiiental  Translation 
Fund. 

It  has  not  been  thought  desirable,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  submit 
the  usual  Estimate  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  1848,  as  the  expenses 
neoesHirily  consequent  on  the  removal  to  a  new  house,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  which  they  last  occupied  for  tlie  accommodation  of  a  new 
tenant^  are  incapable  of  any  calculation  sufficiently  accurate  to  render 
Buch  estimate  of  practical  value*  It  may  be  generally  stated,  however, 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  t)elieve  that  the  expenses  adverted  to,  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  500/.;  and  it  is  with  peculiar  grati^cation  that  the 
Council  here  again  revert  to  the  important  addition  of  100  guineas  made 
to  the  permanent  income  of  the  Society  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
East  India  Company. 


RepcH  of  the  Oriental  TramkUion  Fund, 

The  resources  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  have  been  so 
straitened  by  the  necessity  of  discharging  the  heavy  liabilities  incurred  in 
the  printing  of  important  works,  the  publication  of  which  has  extended 
over  a  series  of  years,  that  the  Committee  liave  been  compelled  to  confine 
theii*  expenditure  during  the  p&st  year  wiUiin  very  narrow  limits.    Since 


tlie  kftt  aanual  meeting  of  the  Society  thty  hm&  published  the  soocmd 
volume  of  K,  Garcia  d©  Tassy'a  TBluable  work,  the  **  mstoLre  de  1a 
Litt^riitunj  Hmdoui  et  Hmdoustani  ;**  and  ihty  will  shortly  |]ijrtta43iit  to 
tlis  subscribers  a.  small  volume^  compTising  tmnBlatlaiLSj  by  tbf  K«ir, 
Dr*  St^venson^  of  Bombay,  of  two  wijrka  of  the  J  a  ins.— the  "  K&lpfi 
Sutra,"  their  principal  sacred  hook ;  aud  a  short  treati^  entitleii  •*  N&rm 
Tatw%*'  their  most  celebrated  philoiophical  authority.  An  Appendix  b 
adfkd  by  the  learned  tratiBlator,  containing  some  vaiuahle  remarks  on  the 
Jangmage  of  the  origiDJili  ■ 

Of  the  history,  literatnrej  and  principle*  of  iht  Jaini,  perhapt  the  tnost  ^ 
ancient  aect  of  the  wide-apread  roligion  of  Buddha^  comparatively  little 
is  known*  and  tlie  preeent  tranalaHona  will  therefore  possess  conaidjerable 
interest  Dr*  Stevenson  has  prefixed  to  them  a  learned  explanatory 
preface*  The  Committ«©  are  indebted  to  Professor  Wilaon  for  th© 
superintendence  of  the  work  through  the  ptesa* 

Mr  Bland's  "  History  of  Persiaa  Poetry,"  already  in  a  very  forward 
state  of  pro^esi,  haa  been  suspended,  to  enable  the  author  to  avail  hinaaelf 
of  an  important  acquiiition  of  new  materials,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
sources  already  drawn  from.  It  Is  hoped,  however,  that  the  £i«t 
volume,  whteh  would  otherwise  hare  appeared  in  time  for  this  Anniver* 
aary,  will  still  be  printed  before  the  end  of  the  preBent  year^ 

Contiixued  applications  are  made  to  the  Committee  for  their  asustatioe 
and  patronage  in  the  publication  of  trsnalatioua  from  Oriental  languages ; 
and  they  moat  again  express  their  rtf^ret  that  the  limited  fuads  at  their 
diaposfil  liave  com  [jelled  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  seveml  offers  of 
works  for  printing  under  its  auspices. 

Report  of  the  Oriental  Texts  Society. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  publication  of  Oriental  Texts 
have  to  congratulate  its  Subscribers  on  the  completion  of  the  "  Festal 
Letters  of  Athanasius,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  from  a  MS. 
of  the  fourth  century,  forming  part  of  the  valuable  collection  obtained 
for  the  British  Museum,  from  the  Nitrian  Monastery  of  St.  Mary 
Deipara,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Natron  Lake. 

The  publication  of  this  text,  important  in  itself,  as  preserving  in  the 
Syriac  version  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  only 
partially  existing  in  the  Greek,  derives  additional  value  from  the  inte- 
resting character  of  the  manuscript,  as  well  as  from  the  singular  circum- 
stances of  the  discovery,  and  of  the  acquisition  of  the  library  in  which  the 
"Festal  Letters *' were  contained.  A  high  degree  of  interest  attaches 
also  to  the  fact  of  the  MS.  being  a  Palimpsest,  the  Syriac  being  written 
upon  what  was  subsequently  found  to  be  a  copy  of  works,  in  themselves 
possessing  rare  antiquity  and  value;  for  the  learned  and  painfully 
laborious  investigations  of  the  editor  were  rewarded  by  the  reproduction, 
simultaneously,  of  this  important  document  of  ecclesiastical  history — of 
an  extraordinary  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  nearly  entire^-ftnd  of  a 
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fragment,  by  fur  the  most  extensive,  and  probably  also  the  most  ancient 
yet  obtame<1,  of  tbe  Iliad  of  the  immortal  Homer. 

The  parti cttkrs  of  the  history  of  thU  venerable  manuscript  are 
minutely  detaikd  in  Mr*  Cureton*a  preface,  which,  tliough  somewhat 
I  «xceeding'  the  limits  prescribed  for  an  editor  of  text,  wUl  be  eagerly 
piTtised  by  all  lovers  of  learning  and  paleograpby,  m  recording  a  disco* 
irery  justly  entitled  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
*■  Carioestles  of  Literature." 

|ji  Persian  may  be  announced  the  publication  of  two  workt,  which, 
although  not  yet  delivered  to  the  Subecribers,  will  be  leady  before  the 
close  of  the  Society's  meetings,  and  may  therefore  be  ooniidered  as 
belonging  to  the  present  year. 

Of  these,  the  **  History  of  the  Atibegs,"  edited  by  Mr-  Morley,  is  a 
valuable  additioa  to  those  parts  of  the  Rauzat  us  Saf^i  already  published 
by  other  Orientalists ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  similar  division  of  labour,  in 
editing  separately  and  in  aeries,  distinct  portions  of  the  work,  that  we 
can  hope  to  obtain  tlie  completion  of  a  text  of  such  vast  extent  as  that 
of  Mirk  bond's  HistoTy.  Prefixed  to  Mr.  Morley 's  edition  will  be  found 
engraved  plates  of  all  the  known  ooina  of  the  Atabeg  dynasty,  with 
elucidations  by  W*  S.  Vaux«  Esq«,  so  as  to  present  an  acceptable  ofifenng 
to  the  friends  of  Oriental  numismatics,  as  well  as  to  the  philological  and 
historical  scholar.  This  text  may  also  be  remarked  as  the  &^t  specimen 
pf  Persian  prose  published  by  the  Society. 

The  **Tuhfat  ul  Ahrar,'*  edited  by  Professor  Forbe*  Falconer,  forms 
the  fiiat  portion  of  Jaml's  celebrated  '*  Khamaah,*^  of  which  the  Com* 
mittee  had  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  Mr.  J«  B.  Elliott's  mum&cent 
{katronage,  in  their  Report  of  last  year. 

The  Committee  has  been  gratified  by  offers  of  assistance  from  two 
new  contributors,  M*  Garcln  de  Tassy  and  the  Rev.  George  Hunt. 
The  latter  has  expressed  himself  willing  to  edlte  the  "Futuh  us  Shftm" 
of  Wakidi,  or  to  undertake  any  other  work  in  Arabic  History  which 
may  be  saggested  by  the  Committee;  while  M,  de  Tassy  proposes  a 
text  of  the  *'  Mantle  ul  Tayr,**  or  "  Discourse  of  Birds,"  of  Feriddudin 
Attar  of  Niahapur,  This  cmioua  mystic  poem,  already  known  by  Von 
Hammer's  analysis,  would  afford  the  advantage  of  the  learned  Professor'a 
labours  on  a  subject  peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  and  researches  of  the 
editor  of  Azzuddin*s  allegory  of  **l,es  Oiseaux  et  les  Fleurs" 

The  adoption  of  these  two  last  proposals  must,  however,  dtjpend  on 
the  encouragement  the  Committee  may  receive  by  increased  subscription 
to  their  present  funds. 
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AUDITORS'    HEPOBT. 

The  Accounta  of  tlte  Sockty,  for  the  year  1847,  have  hmn  duJy 
audited  by  the  undersigned ;  who  have  to  report  tlie  correctness  of  the 
Books,  and  that  the  entries  therein  are  properly  vouched  and  authen- 
ticated. 

620  14    0 

106    0     0 

56  11  10 


The  Etc^pU  *  during  the  year  for  Annual  Subscription*, 
Admission  Fees,  and  CompositioDS,  mnount  to    .  * 

From  the  Honourable  East  India  Company      »  . 

From  Dividends  on  Consols  ,  .  ,  . 

And  from  the  sale  of  the  Society's  Jaumal*  and  other  pub- 
licationa  .,».,. 


65  10    0 


IVIaking  a  total  of  .  .  ,  ,   jmo  15  10 

The  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  184§> 
was     ,..«...  920    7    5 


So  that  the  total  of  the  debit  aide  of  the  Society'e  balance 
sheet  for  1847  is  -  .  .  ,  *  jeilSQ    3    3 


The  DidursemmU  during  the  yew  1S47  were  as  folio wa: — 

House  Bent  and  Taxes              •            .           •            .           248  14  S 

House  Expenses       *           *            *   ^m^^^^    *           *       97  11  0 

Salaries  and  Wages                            ^^BBBMHI^         ^^    3  0 

Prinfing  Expenses                ,             .             ,             ,             ^       272     1  6 

Bookbinding  and  Stationery,  &c.           •            .            •              25     1  7 


Giving  a  total  of  .....    £896  11     5 
And  leaving  a  Balance  in  hand,  on  the  Slst  Dec,  1847> 
of 283  11  10 


1180    3    3 

Auditor  on  the  part 


■r  -Tk  (  Auditor  on  the  pt 

JoHnBrIGOS,      {       of  tke  Council, 

W.  Ewer,  )      Auditors  on  the 

James  EwiKG,  /  part  of  the  Society 


LondoUy  3rd  May,  1848. 


•  Vide  Abstract,  page  xiii. 
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Tlie  reading  of  the  Reporte  having  been  oonclndedi  Geherax  Ds  ul 
MoTTE  moved— 

"  That  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Audita^  which  have 
just  been  read,  be  received  and  printed," 

The  Motion  was  seconded  hj  Johk  Goldi£j  £d^,  and  earned  utm^ 
nimously. 


I 


I 


» 


Sin  Edwabu  Rtan,  after  adverting  in  terms  of  well-merited  enk- 
gvam  to  the  high  character  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  President  of  the 
Society,  observed  that  the  deep  interest  which  had  been  shown  by  Lord 
Auckland  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society  entitled  him  to  their  esteem 
and  gratitude ;  while  the  encouragement  which  he  had  always  held  oul^ 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  India,  to  ;Eeal  in  research,  aiid 
in  developing  tlie  resoitreed  of  the  country »  wete  bo  extensively  knowHj 
and  afiprtsciated,  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Meeting  by 
enlarging  ypon  them,  but  would  at  once  move—  _ 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  offered  to  the  Eight  Honoumble        ■ 
the  President  for  his  continued  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
and  especially  for  his  Lordahip'i  successful  exertions  in  fiupport  of  the 
late  application  to  the  Honoumble  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company/* 

J.  M.  Macum>Dj  Esq.,  Beoonded  the  MotioOj  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

W.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  great 
advantage  possessed  by  the  Society  in  liaving  for  its  Director  so  highly 
distinguished  a  scholar,  and  one  so  ready  to  render  any  service  that 
would  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the  Society,  and  the  furtherance 
of  its  objects,  begged  to  move — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  Professor  Wilson,  for 
his  general  direction  of  the  literary  operations  of  the  Society,  and  for  his 
valuable  contributions  to  its  stores  of  knowledge." 

Dr.  Wallich  seconded  the  Motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Director  returned  thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  of  the 
Society's  good  feelings  towards  him. 

R.  H.  Solly,  Esq.,  moved— 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Vice-Presidents  and 
Council  for  their  zealous  and  active  superintendence  of  the  aflfairs  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year;  and  especially  to  the  Committee,  whose 
labours  have  so  successively  carried  out  the  late  important  and  beneficial 
improvements.** 
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Wjllter  Ewer,  Esq.,  wconded  tlio  MotJoD;  and  it  was  carried 
tinanimotisly. 

Sir  Gboaos  Stauktok^  in  rbLng  on  behalf  of  the  Vloe-Prestdenta, 
Council,  and  House  Committee,  said,  that  Sir  Edward  Ryan  Imring  left 
lhi9  pleafiing  task  to  him,  he  beg^fed  to  return  tlieir  thanks  for  the 
honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  tlicm,  and  for  the  cordial  manner 
in  which  the  vote  had  t>een  fiassed.  He  was  sure  that  it  would  prove  to 
all  an  a«iditional  stimulus  to  exertion  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  He  could 
not  but  regret  that  the  rote  of  thanka  to  the  House  Committee  had  beta 
OOQpled  with  this,  inf>iead  of  being  made  a  distinct  vote:  our  special 
thanka  were  certainly  due  to  those  gentlemen  for  their  exertions  and 
activity,  as  was  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  new  house,  which  none 
could  have  expected  to  meet  in  so  soon.  He  felt  the  greatest  pleasure 
when  he  looked  back  to  the  vote  which  he  had  given  for  the  removal  of 
the  Society,  although  he  felt  that  there  were  strong  grounds  for  hesita- 
tion, on  account  of  the  actual  state  of  our  finances^  and  the  uncertainty 
which  had  at  that  time  existed  as  to  the  result  of  the  Memorial  to  the 
Honourable  Court  of  DirectOra.  His  experience  of  the  liberality  of  the 
East  India  Company,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  doubt  that  a  favour- 
able answer  would  be  returned ;  and  this  point  was  now  happily  difcided. 
Thd  great  disadvantages  whidi  the  Society  had  laboured  under  while 
occupying  their  old  house  he  conceived  had  fully  justified  this  bold  effort 
to  improve  our  position.  A  new  Era,  he  hoped,  was  now  opening  on 
the  Society ;  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  country  if 
the  Society  had  made  no  progress  after  on  existence  of  twenty -five  yean. 
The  future  improvement,  however,  of  the  Society  must  depend  mdnly 
on  the  exertions  of  the  Members  themselves ;  very  much  might  be  done 
by  them,  not  only  by  written  contribntions,  but  by  Lectures  delivered 
before  Uie  Society :  the  great  knowledge  and  experience  of  many  of  the 
Membera  oould  not  fail  of  proving  highly  interesting  and  gratifying; 
and  would.  If  mnde  public,  aid  greatly  in  the  spreail  of  literary  and 
scientific  information.  He  trusted  that  many  of  them  would  contribute 
thdr  aid,  and  more  especially  their  learned  Director,  now  in  the  Chair^ 
as  all  the  Members  of  the  Society  would  deem  it  a  very  great  advantage 
to  hear  from  bim  some  portions  of  the  reeulta  of  his  varied  and  impor* 
taut  studies;  by  doing  this  he  would  meet  the  general  wishes  of  the 
Society,  and  render  most  effective  assiatance  in  elevating  its  position 
and  character  throughout  the  country.  Sir  George  concluded  by  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  the  Yice-Preaidenta  aii4 
Council  by  the  vote  of  the  Society. 

GKVBnAL  Bniooa  rose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  thifc 
port  of  the  last  motion  which  adverted  to  the  operations  of  the  HouM 
Committee^  He  deemed  it  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  to  two 
or  three  of  the  most  zealous  Members  had  been  leR  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  fitting  up  of  the  new  houa^  In  which  they  had  fihown  great 
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taate  and  cure.  The  time*  howeverj  had  been  vety  ahortj  and  no  arrange- 
ments Iiad  yet  been  made  for  the  display  of  the  Armoury,  the  laying  out 
of  the  Natural  Hiytory  departments,  and  manj  other  works  yet  to  he 
eifected.  He  Ifwked  forward  to  an  early  supply  of  the  many  deficiencies 
in  the  Society *3  Library ;  and  sugigested  that  great  benefit  might  accrue 
to  the  Institution  by  making  out  lista  of  desiderata,  on  l«>oking  oTer 
which  Members  and  friends  migkt  be  induced  to  contribute  books  which. 
a^  now  wanting.  He  thought,  too,  that  Members  might  with  great 
advantage  deposit  the  whole  or  part  of  their  Oriental  Libraries  in  the 
Society's  honae  withont  depriving  themselves  of  their  free  and  ready  use, 
whUe  by  admitting  the  access  of  others  to  those  stores  they  wo^H  render 
great  assistance  to  the  Society  and  its  Members.  He  suggested  tliat  a 
percentage  of  the  dispoaftble  income  might  l>e  annually  set  aside  for  the 
purchaie  and  binding  of  books ;  and  hoped  that  the  Council  would  take 
this  hint  into  consideration.  He  agreed  with  Sir  George  Staunton  tliai 
it  would  be  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  Members  if  they  could 
hear  popular  Lectures,  like  those  of  the  Royal  Institution,  but  treating, 
of  course,  of  Asiatic  subjects.  In  again  alluding  to  tlie  House  Committee, 
he  said  he  must  confess,  that  although  a  member  of  it,  he  Iiad  don©  yejy 
little  himself;  and  that  tlie  tbanka  of  the  Society  were  due  to  those  who 
had  taken  a  more  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  meaBures  consequent 
upon  the  remo?a1,  and  especially  to  J^lr^  Bland,  whose  unceasing  and 
unwearied  exertiona  deserved  the  highest  praise  and  thanks. 

It  was  moved  by  G.  \V.  Anderson,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  T.  T. 
Mardon,  Esq., 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Society,  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  for  their  continued 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  several  offices." 

The  Secretary  returned  thanks  for  the  great  kindness  shown  him, 
and  would  most  cordially  say  that  all  the  duties  of  the  Secretary,  in 
respect  of  the  removal,  had  been  performed  by  Mr.  Bland  and  Mr. 
Morley,  to  whom  he  offered  his  personal  thanks  for  the  great  relief 
they  had  afforded  him.  Their  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  their  zeal 
and  good  taste,  would  be  abundantly  manifest  in  the  vast  improvements 
now  in  progress ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  no  one  could  have  accomplished 
the  work  so  well  as  those  gentlemen.  He  concluded  by  moving  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bland  and  Mr.  Morley,  which  General 
Briggs  seconded. 

The  Director,  in  putting  the  Motion,  testified  to  the  great  exertions 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  to  the  obligations  which  they  had  conferred 
upon  the  Society. 

The  Motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Mfu  Shaksspraab  woul^  only  interpose  for  one  moment  to  retnrn 
thanks  for  the  favour  fthown  him  by  the  recognition  of  hia  humbi« 
aerric^  as  Librarian. 

Mr,  Bland,  in  retoming  thanks  on  tiie  part  of  Mr.  Morlfy  ami 
himelf,  felt  equally  unprepared  for,  and  undeflerving  of  the  honour  the 
Meeting  had  conferred  by  their  very  flatteting  vote.  He  congratulated 
the  Society  on  its  removal  from  so  confined  a  Hituation  as  the  former 
houae;,  where  its  position  much  re&embled  that  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
of  the  Ebony  Ules,  who  was  doomed  to  sit  for  years  in  inactivity,  haJf 
man  and  half  marble,  his  mental  energies  rendered  ineffective  by  the 
physical  disability  which  paralyzed  oil  his  best  reaolutiouB.  From  this 
spell,  under  which  the  Society  had  laboured  for  a  qnarter  of  a  century, 
they  were  now  released,  and  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  ilisenchant* 
ment,  the  energy  of  their  own  exertions.  Alluding  to  the  munificent 
grant  of  the  Iloa.  East  India  Company,  Mr.  Bland  rejoiced  tliat  the 
meftBure  of  removal  had  been  adopted  as  an  independent  resolution, 
and  not  as  conditional  on  that  increase  of  income;  both  because  it 
proved  that  an  etfort  to  deserve  support  waa  sure  to  obtain  sucriess,  and 
beoanae  It  pledged  the  Society  to  increased  activity  in  all  its  operations. 

General  Briogb  and  J.  Ewing,  Esq,  having  been  appointed  Scruti- 
neers, the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensoing  year,  and  for  the  eight  new  Members  of  the  Council,  in 
lieu  of  thoae  who  retire  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  XXXth 
Article  of  the  Society's  Regulations. 

At  the  cloae  of  tlte  ballot  it  was  announced  that  the  OfBcers  of  the 
Society  were  unanimously  re-elected,  and  that  G.  W.  Andersun,  Esq., 
H.  Borrodaile,  Esq.,  Maj.-Gen,  J,  Cauifeild,  C.B.,  Sir  Thos.  Kdwd.  Cole- 
brooke,  Bart,,  M.P.,  Walter  Ewer,  Esq^  James  Ewing,  Es«^,,  R.  H, 
Holland,  Eaq«,  William  Piatt,  Esq.,  were  unanimously  elected  into  the 
Council,  in  place  of  the  following,  who  retire,— S,  Ball,  Esq.,  N.  Bland, 
R^sq.,  Maj,-Gen.  J.  Briggs,  Maj.-Gen.  Galloway,  C.B.,  J.  M,  Macleod, 
Esq.,  Maj -Gen.  Sir  W.  Morisou,  K.C.B.,  Lt-Col.  W.  R.  Sykcs.  Major 
Sir  Henry  WillocV.  K.L.S. 
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Pmfe«is^>T  Tlionias  Chdiitian  Tychsen,  Gmiwpm 
The  Hon.  Henry  W'heaten,  Unit^  States 
Professor  Frederick  Wilken,  Berlin 
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<irorrejafpen2iiins  ilfltmibtr)$« 


Rutherford  Alcock,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Ckmtul^  Foo-cheou-foo 

M,  le  Chevalier  E.  G.  Arban^re,  Paris 

John  0.  Jlall  Andrews,  Esq.,  oft?^  Hon.  E,  L  Compai^B  IMieal 

Service 
Johannes  Avdall,  Esq.,  Calcutta 
Captain  Balfour,  H.BM.  Comul,  Shinghai 
Mons.  W.  Bojer,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce,  Secretary  to  €hvemmenty  Hong  Kong 
Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Nepal 
John  Capper,  Esq.,  Ceylon 
The  Chevalier  Don  Lopez  de  Cordoba,  Spanish  Minister  to   th$ 

Sublime  Ottoman  Porte 
Simon  Casie  Chitty,  Maniyagar  of  PtUlamy  Ceylon 
The  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough,  late  Wesleiyan  Missionary  in  the  Island 

of  Ceylon 
The  Chevalier  Clot-Bey,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Medical  CoUegs  cf 

Abu  Zabel,  near  Cairo 
William  Coffin,  Esq.,  Abyssinia 
Monsieur  Court,  late  of  Lahore 
Monsieur  Dabadie,  Astronomer  to  the  Royal  CcUege  of  Port  Louis 

Mauritius 
Monsieur  N.  D'Avezac,  Paris 

E.  J.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  hUe  H.B.M.  Minister  Resident  in  Greece 
J.  F.  van  Overmeer  Fisscher,  Esq.,  Java 

Professor  Gustavus  Flugel,  Meissen,  Saxony 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  Colombo,  Ceylon 

The  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  Hong-Kong 

Maharaja  Kali  Krishna  Bahadur,  Calcutta 

T.  Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.,  H.B.M,  Gonstd^  Amoy,  China 

Lieut-Colonel  James  Low,  Madras  Infantry 

Cavelly  Venkata  Ramaswami,  Madras 

Fi-ancis  C.  McGregor,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  ConsuUGeneral  in  China 

Lieut.  James  Mackenzie,  Qth  Bengal  N,  C. 

F.  Maiisbach,  Esq.,  Cuttac 
Signor  G.  Michelotti,  Turin 
Mordtmann,  Professor  A.  D.,  Bremen 

1840.  3 
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LOEHESroNDfNG   MtlMBERS. 


Pcoftidsor  F.  X^ve,  t^ttitiersiiy  of  Lou  mi  n 

The  Rev.  P,  Pavker,  M.D,,  CuTitoix 

Tile  Clievallei'  Etieuiiti  Pis?ain,  CoiistaiitinoplK 

Diouysiu^  Lambertua  Pereiroj  Ceylon 

Chtbtiaxi  A.  Uti^^fim,  Mosul 

Sir  Thomas  ReaJ,  C.B.j  B,B.  M^}cit/i  C^m^ih  Tanis 

Captain   Michael   John  Rowkndaon,   Persian  hUerpreUr  al  Heo^ 

Quarters f  mid  Secretary  to  the  Odle^  of  Fort  Si,  Qtfn^ 
Bibu  Radhakanta  Deva,  Calcutta 
Rjimaswami  MudelioTj  Janopacdra  Vafia^  Jd^kiriar  of  the  hland  of 

Siisusamudram 
Major  Henry  Crtswick  HawUnson,  Ba;a:hc!a<l 
James   Pi'ingle  Riach^  Esq.,  of  the  Han,  E*  L  Companfi  Medical 

The  Eev,  Jiis^jjh  Rfi!»ov(M 

Don  Jtiau  de  Sih^a,  Mo/mudimm  of  the  Lnncmyn   Vor^t^  at   Gulfe^ 

Cevlon 
M.  AugustiH  Sakakinlj  &ifef  of  the  Board  of  Mediml  Tramfaf(>rif 

utlachedtothe  Golti^e  €f  Ahu-Zahel 
Mirza  SaJili^  Editor  qfths  leh^^an  Gmette^  Pei-gja 
The  Rev,  Chmtopher  Fraderick  Schlienz,  Malta 
Lieut,-Cobnel  Jinitin  Shei!,  Secrmarg  nf  I^ution  at  the  C&urt  ^f 

Pei^hiti 
Robert  Thorn,  Ksq.,  li.D.M.  Consul ,  Xin^'iK) 
F.  A.  C.  AV^aitz,  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Stafi)  Samarang,  Java 
Le  Clievalier  General  Ventura,  late  of  Lahore 
'V\\Q.  Rev.  Nieliolas  Wiseman,  D.D. 
Richard  W(M)d,  Es<i.,  Consul  at  Davuf.fctf^ 


} 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashlsy^  M.P. 
Jambs  Atkinson,  Esq. 
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Major-General  John  Briogsl 
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The  Rev.  John  Callaway. 
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Richard  Clarkb,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough. 
Sir  Robert  Colquroun,  Bart. 


The  Rev.  W.  Curbton. 

His  Excel  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart. 

Lieut.-Colonel  C.  J.  Doyle. 

Charles  Eluott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstonb. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ellis. 

William  Erskine,  Esq. 
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The  Rev.  Josiah  Forsball,  M.A 

The  Rev.  W.  French,  D.D. 

Captain  T.  B.  Gasooyne. 
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Terrick  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Sir  Graves  C.  Hauohton,  Knt,  K.H. 

Richard  Hauohton,  Esq. 

£.  W.  A.  Drummond  Hay,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 

The  Rev.  T.  Jarrbtt,  M.A. 

Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  G.C.B. 

CaptfMH  George  Rbtso  Jervib, 


Tile  Jtev,  Dr.  Hi'dson, 
The  Rev.  H.  G.  Kbska,  M,A. 
Miijor-G«ne«il  Vans  KsTtNtnt* 
Tbe  Rev,  W.  KNAxcHBiaL,  D,D. 

The  R©¥,  Samuel  Lie^  B.D. 
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Till?  Rev.  Jajjes  Rev'>'oldsl,  B.A. 
Tht^  Rev,  T,  Robtnson,  D,D< 
Edward  Vkbnon  S<:haixh,  E^* 

John  SltAKESPEAH,  Esii* 

The  Rfew  GEoacB  Ski^ek,  M.A, 
Br«  A.  SpftsmjER,  M,D, 
Tho  Rev,  E.  Stall v^Bfi ABM. 
Sir  GHfc?«viti.B  TKiwrtB,  Ban, 

Lieut. -Col.  RoBfiiiT  Ta\  lor. 

WtLLlAM  C.  TaVLOB,  LL,D* 

Colonel  T.  P.  TttOMrsi???. 
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Major  Sir  Hrnry  Wilwck,  K.L.& 

Pfot  nomAC*  Kavuam  WiusoH. 
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5f(?r#lflfyf— The  Bor.  jAii«s  Bsr^otDS,  BX"" 
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